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pf  view  in  which  fome  of  the  fads  are  confidered,  being  fo  very 
difFerent  from  the  almoft  univerfally  received  opinion,  and 
fome  of  them  from  the  opinion  of  thofe  to  whofe  friendfhip  the 
Author  is  particularly  indebted  for  various  literary  communi- 
cations, he  thinks  it  right  to  declare,  that  they  are  the  unbiaffed 
conclufions  of  his  own  mind,  founded  altogether  on  his  own 
obfervations ;  and  he  trufls  that  the  Public,  in  confidering  him 
alone  refponfible,  will  receive  them  with  its  ufual  candour. 
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6  TRAVELS    IN    CHINA. 

country,  as  far  as  regards  the  fifteen  ancient  provinces,  is  fubjed 
to  little  variation,  and  efpecially  thofe  parts  over  which  the 
grand  inland  navigation  is  carried ;  the  only  parts,  in  faS,  that 
foreigners  travelling  in  China  have  any  chance  of  vifiting. 

In  this  route  no  very  great  variety  nor  number  of  fubjeds 
occur  in  the  department  of  natural  hiftory.  Few  native  plants^ 
and  ftill  fewer  wild  animals,  arc  to  be  expe(9:ed  in  thofe  parts  of 
a  country  that  are  populous  and  well  cultivated.  Indeed  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  prefent  journey  was  made,  was  ill 
fuited  for  collefting  and  examining  fpecimens  even  of  thofe  few 
that  did  occur. 

On  thefe  confiderations  it  is  hoped  that  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  will  not  be  withheld,  where  information  on  fuch 
points  may  appear  to  be  defedive.  A  French  critic  *  (perhaps 
without  doing  him  injuftice  he  may  be  called  a  hypercritic)  who 
happened  to  vifit  Canton  for  a  few  months,  fome  fifty  years 
ago,  has,  with  that  happy  confidence  peculiar  to  his  nation,  not 
only  pointed  out  the  errors  and  defers  of  the  information  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  the  Englifli  and  the  Dutch  embaflies, 
but  has  laid  down  a  fyllabus  of  the  fubjeds  they  ought  to  have 
made  themfelves  completely  acquainted  with,  which,  inftead  of 
feven  months,  would  feem  to  require  arefidence  of  feven  years  in 
the  country.  But  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  reds  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Englifh  critics  being  lefs  unreafonable  in  their  de- 
mands ;  and  that  their  indulgences  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
difficulties   that   occurred  in   colleding   accurate   information. 

♦  Monficur  (I  beg  his  pardon)  Cltoyen  Charpcnticr  Coffigny. 

With 
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With  this  reliance^  the  defcriptions,  obfervatione,  and  compari- 
fons,  fuch  as  they  are,  he  prefents  to  the  public,  candidly  ac- 
knowledging that  he  is  aSuated  rather  by  the  hope  of  meeting  its 
forbearance,  than  by  the  confidence  of  deferving  its  approbation. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  amifs,  before  he  enters  on  the 
more  immediate  fubjcdl  of  the  work,  to  correct,  in  this  place,  a 
very  miftaken  notion  that  prevailed  on  the  return  of  the  embaffy, 
which  was,  that  an  unconditional  compliance  of  Lord  Macartney 
with  all  the  humiliating  ceremonies  which  the  Chinefe  might 
have  thought  proper  to  exaft  from  him,  would  have  been  pro- 
dudive  of  refults  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  embafly. 
Aflertions  of  fuch  a  general  nature  are  more  eafily  made  than 
refuted,  and  indeed  unworthy  of  attention  ;  but  a  letter  of  a 
French  miffionary  at  Pekin  to  the  chief  of  the  Dutch  fadory 
at  Canton  is  deferving  of  fome  notice,  becaufe  it  fpecifies  the 
reafons  to  which,  according  to  the  writer's  opinion,  was  owing 
the  fuppofed  failure  of  the  Britifh  embafly.  In  fpeaking  of 
this  fubjed  he  obferves,  "  Never  was  an  embaffy  deferving  of 
"  better  fuccefs !  whether  it  be  confidered  on  account  of  the 
"  experience,  the  wifdom,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  Lord 
"  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Staunton ;  or  of  the  talents,  the 
"  knowledge,  and  the  circumfped  behaviour  of  the  gentlemen 
"  who  compofed  their  Suite ;  or  of  the  valuable  and  curious 
"  prefents  intended  for  the  Emperor — and  yet,  ftrange  to  tell, 
"  never  was  there  an  embaffy  that  fucceeded  fo  ill ! 

"  You  may  be  curious,  perhaps,  to  know  the  reafon  of  an 
"  event  fo  unfavourable  and  fo  extraordinary.     I  will  tell  you 
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•*  in  a  few  words.  Thefe  gentlemen,  like  all  ftrangers,  whd 
"  know  China  only  from  books,  were  ignorant  of  the  manner 
**  of  proceeding,  of  the  cuftoms  and  the  etiquette  of  thi3  court ; 
**  and,  to  add  to  their  misfortune,  they  brought  with  them  a 
"  Chinefe  interpreter  ftill  lefs  informed  than  themfelves.  The 
*'  confequence  of  all  which  was  that,  in  the  firft  place,  they 
"  came  without  any  prefents  for  the  Minifter  of  State,  or  for 
"  the  fons  of  the  Emperor.  Secondly,  they  refufed  to  go 
"  through  the  ufual  ceremony  of  faluting  the  Emperor,  with- 
"  out  offering  any  fatisfadiory  reafon  for  fuch  refufal.  Thirdly, 
"  They  prefented  themfelves  in  clothes  that  were  too  plain, 
*f  and  too  common.  Fourthly,  They  did  not  ufe  the  precaution 
"  to  fee  (graifler  la  patte)  the  feveral  perfons  appointed  to  the 
"  fuperintendance  of  their  aflfairs.  Fifthly,  Their  demands 
"  were  not  made  in  the  tone  and  ftyie  of  the  country.  Ano- 
"  ther  reafon  of  their  bad  fuccefs,  and,  in  my  mind,  the  prin- 
'*  cipal  one,  was  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  a  certain  miffionary, 
*^  who,  imagining  that  this  embaffy  might  be  injurious  to  the 
"  interefts  of  his  own  country,  did  not  fail  to  excite  unfavour- 
"  able  impreffions  againft  the  Englifh  nation.'* 

The  points  of  failure  enumerated  in  this  letter  of  Monfieur 
Grammont,  were  fo  many  fpurs  to  the  Dutch  factory  to  try 
their  fuccefs  at  the  court  of  Pekin  the  following  year.  No 
fooner  did  Mr.  Van  Braam  receive  this  difpatch,  by  the  return 
of  the  Englifh  embaffy  to  Canton,  than  he  prepared  a  letter 
for  the  Commiflaries  General  at  Batavia,  in  which  he  informed 
them,  that  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  different  nations  who 
had  faftories  eftablifhcd  in  Canton,  to  fend  embaffadors  to  the 

capital, 
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Capita^  for  the  purpofe  of  congratulating  the  Emperor  on  hit 
attaining  the  age  of  eighty- four  years,  which  would  be  in  the 
fixticth  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  refolved  to  proceed  on  fucli 
a  miflion  on  the  part  of  the  Baiavian  Republic,  and  requefted 
that  he  might  be  furniflied,  without  delay,  with  fuitahlc  cre- 
dentials. To  this  application  the  CommifTaries  General,  who 
had  been  fent  out  the  fame  year  to  retrench  the  expences  of 
the  Company  in  their  Indian  fettlements,  and  to  reform  abufeS| 
returned  for  anfwer,  That,  **  however  low  and  inadequate  their 
"  finances  might  be  to  admit  of  extraordinary  expences,  yet 
they  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  fhew  any  backwardnefa  in 
adopting  fimilar  meafures  to  thofe  purfued  by  other  Euro* 
peans  trading  to  China ;  and  that  they  had,  accordingly^ 
nominated  Mr,  Titiingh  as  chief,  and  himfelf  {Mr,  Vaa 
Braam]  as  fecond  EmbaflTador  to  the  Court  of  China,** 
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Mr,  Titfmgh  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  Canton,  and  thefe 
two  EmbalTadorft,  determining  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  hints 
thrown  out  in  Monfieur  Grammont's  letter,  and  thereby  to 
avoid  fplitting  on  the  fame  rock  which,  they  took  for  granted, 
the  Britifli  EmbaflTador  had  done,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  every 
humiliating  ceremony  required  from  them  by  the  Chinefe,  who» 
in  return,  treated  them  in  the  moft  contemptuous  and  indignant 
manner.  At  Canton  they  were  ordered  to  aflift  in  a  folemn 
procefTion  of  Mandarines  to  a  temple  in  the  neigbourhood,  and 
there,  before  the  Emperor's  name,  painted  on  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pended  above  the  altar,  to  bow  their  heads  nine  times  to  the 
ground,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  his  great  condefcenfion  in 
permitting  them  to  proceed  to  his  prefence,  in  order  to  offer 

c  bim 
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him  tribute.  They  fubmitted  even  to  the  demands  of  tHeftates- 
officers  of  Canton,  that  the  letter,  written  by  the  Gommif- 
faries  General  at  Batavia  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  tranf- 
lated  there  into  the  Chinefe  language,  (hould  be  broke  open, 
and  the  contents  read  by  them  ;  and  that  they  {hould  further 
be  allowed  to  make  therein  fuch  alterations  and  additions  as 
they  might  think  proper.  The  EmbafTador,  refoMng  not  to 
be  wanting  in  any  point  of  civility,  requefted  to  know  when 
he  might  have  the  honour  of  paying  his  refpedls  to  the  Viceroy ;. 
and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  cuftoms  of  the  country  did 
hot  allow  a  perfon  in  his  fituation  to  come  within  the  walls 
t)f  the  Viceroy's  palace,  but  that  one  of  his  officers  fhould  re- 
ceive his  vifit  at  the  gate ;  which  vifit  to  the  gate  was  literally 
made.  Mr.  Van  Braam^  in  relating  this  circumftance  in  his 
journal,  obfefves,  that  the  Viceroy  ^^  aflured  his  Excellency,  he 
^^  ought  not  to  take  his  refufal  amifs,  as  the  fame  terms  had 
••  been  prefcribed  to  Lord  Macartney  the  preceding  year." 
Mr.  Van  Braam  knew  very  well  that  Lord  Macartney  never 
fubje£ted  himfelf  to  any  fuch  refufal ;  and  he  knew  too,  that 
the  fame  Viceroy  accompanied  his  Lordfliip  in  a  great  part 
of  his  journey  from  the  Capital :  that  he  partook  of  a  repaft, 
en  the  invitation  of  Lord  Macartney,  at  the  Britifli  fadory ;. 
t^hen,  for  the  firft  time,  both  Mr.  Van  Braam  and  the  fuper- 
targoes  of  all  the  European  nations  had  been^  permitted  to  fit 
down  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  his  rank; 

At  Pekin  they  were  required  to  humiliate  themfelves  at  leaft 
thirty  different  times,  at  each  of  which  they  were  obliged,  on 
their  knees,  to  knock  their  heads  nine  times  againft  the  ground^ 

which 
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^bkh  Mr.  Van  Braam,  in  his  journal,  very  poolly  callti  ptm 
fbnniag  the  Mute  of  honour,  ^'  /aire  la  Jok^  d'bonnmr^ 
And  they  were  finally  difmifled,  with  a  few  paltry  pieces  of 
'filk,  without  having  once  been  allowed  to  ppeo  their  lipi  on 
any  kind  of  bufin^s ;  and  without  being  permitted  to  fee  either 
their  friend  Orammont,  or  any  other  European  miilionary^ 
-except  one,  who  had  fpecial  leave  to  make  them  a  vilit  of  half 
an  hour,  the  day  before  their  departure,  in  prefence  of  tei^  ox 
twelve  officers  of  government.  On  their  arrival  in  this  Capital 
they  were  lodged,  literally,  in  a  (lable  \  under  the  fame  covert 
and  in  the  fame  apartment,  with  a  parcel  of  cart-horfes.  Mr* 
Van  Braam's  own  words  are,  **  Nous  voila  done  a  notr€  qrrivSt 
*'  dans  la  celebre  refidence  impiriale^  loges  dam  une  cfp^ce  d^kufU^ 
"  Nous  ferions  nous  attendus  h  unc  parcille  avanture!^ 

After  fuch  a  vile  reception  and  degrading  treatmept  of  the 
Dutch  Emhafly,  what  advantages  can  reafonably  be  expend 
to  accrue  from  a  fervile  and  unconditional  compliance  with  thft 
fubmiiEons  required  by  this  haughty  government?  It  wqu14 
rather  ibem  that  their  exa£tions  are  proportioned  to  the  com-^ 
plying  temper  of  the  perfons  with  whom  they  have  to  treafe 
For  it  appears,  not  only  from  Mr.  Van  Braam's  own  account 
of  the  Emhafly,  but  alfo  from  two  manufcript  journals  in  th« 
Author's  pofleflion,  one  kept  by  a  Dutch  gentleman  in  tha 
fuite,  and  the  other  by  a  native  Chinefe,  that  the  Embafladioa 
from  the  Batavian  Republic  were  fully  prqpared  to  obvLaite 
every  difficulty  that  might  arife  from  t^  ^Jppofed  points  of 
fidlure  in  the  Bridfh  Emhafly,  as  «  A  to  their  notice 
by  Mt  Graqimpnt.     In  the  firft  place,  they  not  only  carrie4 

c  a  preienta 
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prefents  for  the  Minifters  of  State,  but  they  calmly  fuSered 
thefe  gentlemen  to  trick  them  out  of  the  only  curious  and  valu- 
able articles  among  the  prefents  intended  for  the  Emperor,  and 
to  fubftitute  others,  of  a  mean  and  common  nature,  in  their 
place.     Secondly,  they  not  only  complied  ^th  going  through 
the  ufual  ceremony  of  fainting  the  Emperor^  but  alfo  of  faint- 
ing the  Emperor's  name,  psunted  on  a  piece  of  iilk,  at  leaft  fifty 
times,  on  their  journey  to  and  from  the  Capital :    which  de« 
grading  ceremony  they  even  condefcended  to  perform  before 
the  perfott  of  the  Prime  Minifter.     With  regard  to  the  third 
point,  it  certainly  appears  that  no  expence  had  been  fpared  in 
providing  themfelves  with  fplendid  robes  for  the  occafion ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  had  but  few  opportunities  of  making  ufe 
of  them,  their  baggage  not  arriving  at  the  Capital  till  many 
days  after  they  had  been  there.     Nor  does  it  feem  that  the 
drefs  of  a  foreiga  Embaflador  is  confidered  of  much  confe- 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinefe ;  for,  when  thefe  gentlemen 
wifbed  to  excufe  themfelves  from  going  to  court,  on  account 
of  their  dufty  and  tattered  clothes,  in  which  they  had  per- 
formed a  moft  painful  journey,  the  Mafter  of  the  Ceremonies 
obferved,  that  it  was  not  their  drefs ^  but  x}x€\x  pcrfons^  which 
the  Emperor,  his  mafter,  was  defirous  to  fee.     And,  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed,    they  would   omit  obferving  the  fourth 
ardcle,  which,  Mr.  Granxmont  is  of  opinion,  was  negledled  by 
Lord  Macartney.     And,    in  the  laft  place,  they  ftand  fxiUy 
acquitted  of  any  want  of  bumiUtj  in  the  tone  and  ftyle  of  their 
communications,  after  having  allowed  their  credentials  to  be 
new  modelled  by  the  officers  of  Government  at  Canton ;  from 
which  city  they  had  alfo  an  interpreter,  a  very  proper  one,  na 

doubt,  appointed  to  attend  them. 

3  Their 
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Their  miffion,  it  is  true^  was  not  well  calculated  for  making 
terms  or  rejecting  propofals.  The  Chinefe  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  declining  finances  of  the  Dutch  ;  they  knew 
very  well  that  the  embafly  had  originated  in  Canton,  and  that  it 
was  accredited  only  from  their  fuperiors  in  Batavia.  In  their 
journey  they  were  haraflcd  beyond  meafure  i  fometimes  they 
were  lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  without  furniture  and  without 
cover  J  fometimes  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  the 
open  air,  when  the  temperature  was  below  the  freezing  point  | 
frequently  for  four  and  twenty  hours  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Van  Braam  obferves  that,  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  jtmrney, 
the  badnefs  of  the  vi£tuals,  their  early  rifing  and  expofure  to 
the  cold,  he  loft  about  five  inches  in  the  circumference  of  his 
body.  Being  rather  corpulentp  and  not  very  expert  in  perform- 
ing the  Chinefe  ceremony  at  cheir  public  introduftion,  his  hat 
happened  to  fall  on  the  ground,  upon  which  the  old  Emperor 
began  to  laugh,  *^  Thus/'  fays  he,  **  I  received  a  mark  of  dif- 
**  tin^ion  and  predileftion,  fuch  as  never  Embaffador  was  ho- 
*'  noured  with  before.  I  confefs/'  continues  he,  "  that  the  recol* 
•*  leftion  of  my  fufferings  from  the  cold  in  waiting  fo  long  in  the 
**  morning,  was  very  much  foftened  by  this  incident^*  No  man 
will  certainly  envy  this  gentleman*s  happy  turn  of  mind,  in 
receiving  fo  much  fatisfadion  in  being  laughed  at. 


The  tone  of  the  Emperor's  letter,  with  which  they  were  dlf-- 
miffed,  while  it  fpeaks  the  vain  and  arrogaat  fentiments  of  this 
haughty  government,  Ihews  at  the  fame  time  how  well  ac- 
quainted they  were  with  the  circumftances  that  gave  rife  to  the 
milEon,  and  the  degree  of  eftimation  in  which  they  held  it.     It 

waa 
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was  written  in  the  Tartar,  Chmefe,  and  Latin  languages,  from 
the  lad  of  which,  as  rendered  by  the  miilionaries^  the  following 
is  a  literal  tranflation.  The  contents  were  addrefied  to  the 
Council  of  India,  but  on  the  outfide  wrapper,  ^*  To  the  King  of 
*^*  Holland^^  It  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  as  a  fpecimen  of 
dhincfe  compofition. 

•*  I  have  received  from  heaven  the  fceptre  of  this  vaft  empire. 

^*  I  have  reigned  for  fixty  years  with  glory  and  bappinefs  ;  and 

^*  have  eftabHflied  the   moft  profound  peace  upon   the  four 

•**  feas  *  of  the  faid  empire,  to  the  benefit  of  the  nations  bor- 

**  deling  upon  them.     The  fame  of  my  majefty  and  proofs  of 

•*  my  magnificence  have  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  the 

^*  world,  and  they  conftitute  the  pride  and  the  pleafure  of  my 

^^  vaft  domains* 

^  I  confider  my  own  happy  empire,  and  other  kingdoms, 
^  as  one  and  the  fame  family  ;  the  princes  and  the  people  are, 
^^  in  my  eye,  the  fame  men.  I  condefcend  to  (hed  myhleffings 
^  over  all,  ftrangers  as  well  as  natives;  and  there  is  no  country^ 
**  however  diftant,  that  has  not  received  inftances  of  my  bene- 
^'  volence.  Thus,  all  nations  fend  to  do  me  homage,  and  to 
**  congratulate  me  inceffantly.  New  and  fucceffive  EmbafTadors 
^*  arrive,  fome  drawn  in  chariots  over  land,  and  others  traverfe, 
^  in  their  fiiips,  the  immenfhy  of  the  feas.     In  fa£t,  I  attend 

*  This  expreflion  aUodes  to  the  ancient  opinion  that  China  was  furrounded  by  the  fea« 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  world  was  made  up  of  iflandt.  Yet  though  they  now  pofTefs  a 
tolerable  notion  of  geography,  fuch  is  their  inveterate  adherence  to  ancient  opinion,  that 
they  prefer  retaining  the  moft  abfurd  error8|  rather  than  change  oac  iingle  fentiment  or 
cxprci&on  that  Confucius  has  written. 
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to  nothing  but  the  good  ad  mi  nift  ration  of  my  empire,  I  feel 
a  lively  joy  in  obferving  the  anxiety  with  which  they  flock, 
together  from  every  quarter  to  contemplate  and  admire  the 
wife  adminiftration  of  my  government.  I  experience  the 
moft  agreeable  fatisfaftion  in  participating  my  happinefs 
with  foreign  ftates.  I  applaud  therefore  your  government^ 
which ^  although  feparated  from  mine  by  an  immenfe  ocean, 
has  not  failed  to  fend  me  congratulatory  letters^  accompanied 
with  tributary  offering^^ 
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Having  perufed  your  letters^  I  obferve  that  they  contaia 
nothing  but  what  I  confider  as  authentic  teftimonies  of  your 
great  veneration  for  me,  from  whence  I  conclude  that  you 
admire  my  mode  of  governing.  In  fafl,  you  have  great 
reafon  to  applaud  me»  Since  you  have  carried  on 
your  trade  at  Canton^  (and  it  is  now  many  years,)  ftrangers 
have  always  been  well  treated  in  my  empire ;  and  they  have 
individually  been  the  objeds  of  my  love  and  affe£lion»  I 
might  call  to  witnefs  the  Portuguefe,  the  Italians,  the  Englilh, 
and  others  of  the  fame  fort  of  nations,  who  are  all  equally 
cfteemed  by  me,  and  have  all  prefented  me  with  pre- 
cious gifts.  All  have  been  treated,  on  ray  part,  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  without  any  partiality.  I  give  abundantly 
even  when  thofe  things  I  received  from  them  are  of  no 
value*  My  manner  of  doing  thefe  things  ia  undoubtedly 
known  in  your  country- 


"  Concerning  your  EmbalTador,  he  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
fcnt  by  his  King  j  but  you,  who  arc  a  company  of  merchants^ 

*'  hava 
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^^  have  fuppofed  yourfelves  authorized  to  pay  me  this  refped. 
•*  Your  Sovereign,  however,  having  direded  you  to  chufe  a  fa* 
**  vourable  moment  of  my  reign,  you  have  now  fent  to  felicitate  me 
"  accordingly  in  the  name  of  your  faid  Sovereign.  The  (ixtieth 
"  year  of  my  reign  was  about  to  be  completed.  You,  a  com- 
"  pany,  too  diftant  from  your  Sovereign,  could  not  announce  it 
•'  to  him.  Interpreting  this  to  be  his  pleafure,  you  have  under- 
^*  taken  to  fend,  in  his  name,  to  do  me  homage  ;  and  I  have  no 
^*  doubt  this  prince  is  infpired  towards  me  with  the  fame  fenti- 
"  ments  which  I  have  experienced  in  you.  I  have,  therefore, 
**  received  your  Embaflfador  as  if  he  had  been  fent  immediately 
^'  by  his  King.  And  I  am  defirous  yoii  fhould  be  made  ac« 
^'  quainted  that  I  have  remarked  nothing  in  the  perfon  of  your 
^^  Embaflador,  but  what  bore  teCdmony  of  his  refped  for  me, 
^  and  of  his  own  good  conduct 

^  I  commanded  my  great  officers  to  introduce  him  to  my 
**  prefence.  I  gave  him  feveral  entertainments,  and  permitted 
^^  him  to  fee  the  grounds  and  the  palaces  that  are  within  my  vaft 
•*  and  magnificent  gardens  of  Tu€n  min  Tuen.  I  have  fo-aded 
^  that  he  might  feel  the  efFedts  of  my  attention,  dividing  with 
"  him  the  pleafures  which  the  profound  peace  of  my  empire 
^  allows  me  to  enjoy.  I  have,  moreover,  made  valuable  pre- 
*•  fents,  not  only  to  him,  but  alfo  to  the  officers,  interpreters, 
^^  foldiers,  and  fervants  of  his  fuite,  giving  them,  befides  what 
*^  is  cuftomary,  many  other  articles,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
'^  catalogue. 

«  Your 
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"  Your  Embaflador  being  about  to  return  to  the  prefence  of 
*•  his  fovtreign,  I  have  diredted  him  to  prefent  to  this  Prince 
"  pieces  of  filk  and  other  valuable  articles  to  which  I  have 
**  added  fome  antique  vafes. 

"  May  your  KJng  receive  my  prefent.  May  he  govern  his 
"  people  with  wifdom  j  and  give  his  fole  attention  to  this  grand 
"  objed,  adling  always  with  an  upright  and  fincere  heart : 
"  and,  laftly,  may  he  always  cherifh  the  recoUedlion  of  my 
**  beneficence  !  May  this  King  attentively  watch  over  the  affairs 
**  of  his  kingdom.  I  recommend  it  to  him  ftrongly  and  ear* 
"  neftly. 

"  The  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  firft  moon  of  the  fixtieth 
"  year  of  the  reign  of  Kien  Long." 

The  very  different  treatment  which  the  JEnglifh  embafly  receiv- 
ed at  the  court  of  Pekin  is  eafily  explained.  The  Chinefe  are  well 
informed  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli  over  all  other  nations 
by  fea ;  of  the  great  extent  of  their  commerce  j  of  their  vaft 
pofleflions  in  India  which  they  have  long  regarded  with  a  jea- 
lous eye ;  and  of  the  character  and  independent  fpirit  of  the 
nation.  They  perceived,  in  the  manly  and  open  condudl  of 
Lord  Macartney,  the  reprefentative  of  a  fovereign  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  they  felt  the  propriety, 
though  they  were  unwilling  to  avow  it,  of  exadiing  only  the 
fame  token  of  refpeft  from  him  towards  their  fovereign,  that  one 
of  their  own  countrymen,  of  equal  rank,  fhould  pay  to  the  por- 
trait of  his  Britannic  majcfty.     It  muft,  however,  have  been  a 
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hrfrd  ftruggle  between  pcrfbnal  pride,  and  national  hnportance, 
bcf6te  they  rcfolred  to  rejeft  fo  fair  a  propofal,  and  cotifent  to 
v^2c^e  a  ceffemohy  which  had  never,  on  any  former  occafion, 
been  difpenfed  with.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  ftfong  an  im- 
prefSon  the  refufal  of  an  individual  to  comply  with  the  cere- 
Aionies  of  the  comitry  WaS  likely  to  make  oh  the  minds  of  the 
Empcrof  and  his  court :  how  much  they  miift  have  fufifered  in 
theit  own  opiniotf,  and  how  greatly  mufl:  their  pride  have  beea 
riiortifi'ed,  to  find  that  by  no  trick,  nor  artifice,  nor  ftretch  of  power^ 
could  ifitf  ()Teva*il  oh  an  Englifli  Embaflador  to  forego  the  dig- 
nld/attd  retpedi  due  to  the  fituation  he  held  at  their  court,  whi- 
ther they  were  now  convinced  he  had  not  come,  as  was  fignified 
in  painted  letters  on  the  colours  of  the  fhips  that  tranfported  the 
igmbady  \ip  the  Pei-bo^  "  to  offer  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of 
^  Cbinar 

With  regard  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Portugueze  miffionary,, 
jfteritioned  in  Mr.  Grammont's  letter,  Lolrd  Macartney  was  fuf- 
ficicAtly  aware  of  them  long  before  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  and 
tb6k  fuch  meafures,  in  confequence  ti  the  information,  as  were 
febft  fikely  to  be  cffeftual  in  counteradiiig  any  influence  that 
he  iriight  fecretly  exert,  injurious  to  thi  interefts  of  the  Britiflx 
nation,  l^ut  the  intrigues  of  churchmen  are  not  always  eafily 
obviated,  efpecially  where  they  are  fufpicious  of  their  errbrs  being 
ixpbfe^  or  tlieir  ignorance  deteded.  It  is  a  paiaful  truth  (and 
18  Noticed  here  with  reludtance,  on  account  of  the  many  worthy 
members  cf  the  fociety)  that  the  minifters  of  a  certain  branch  of 
a  religion  i)7hofe  diilii^uilhing  feature  is  meeknefs  and  forbear- 
^ce,  fliOUld  hate  (H  faf  perverted  the  intention  of  its  benevo- 
lent 
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lent  author,  as  to  have  produced  more  intrigues,  cabals,  and 
perfecutions,  than  even  the  relentlefs  Mahomeda^ns,  whofe  firft 
article  of  faith  inculcates  merit  in  deftroying  ithofe  of  a  different 
perfuafion.  Their  political  intrigues  and  interference  in  (jtate 
afi^s,  have  done  material  injury  to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  in 
almoil  every  country  into  which  their  mifliQns  have  extended 

The  malignant  fpirit  of  this  fame  Pprtugueze  mifliionary  jv^ 
not  confined  to  the  framing  of  faIfliood$  and  mifreprefentatipof 
with  regard  to  the  vieM^  of  the  Britilh  embaify,  but  has  co^r 
tinned  to  exert  its  influence  at  the  court  of  Pekiin^  in  the  f^c 
fecret  and  difhonourable  way,  whenever  a^  oppprtunity  oc- 
curred that  feemed  favourable  for  raifing  unwarquitabjie  fy^l-', 
cions  in  the  minds  of  the  Ghinefe  againd  the  English  f^^l^pf^^ 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  when  it  was  found  exp.e<|iept 
to  take  poITeflion  of  fome  of  the  Portugueze  colonies,  ^nd  49 
expedition  for  this  purpofe  was  actually  fent  put  to  fecuce  jtjbie 
peninfula  of  Macao,  this  miffionary  loft  no  time  in  fuggeftff)g 
to  the  Ghinefe  court,  that  the  defigns  of  the  English  in  gett^pg 
poflefiion  of  Macao  might  be  of  the  f^me  na^re  ^  thofc  thf  j 
had  already  pradifed  in  India  ;  and  that  if  t}iey  were  onpe  Aifr 
fered  to  get  footing  in  the  coui^try,  China  n^ight  iexpef^e)}f:c 
the  fame  fate  as  Hindoftan,  Fortunately  for  the  conccros  gf 
the  Britifli  Eaft  India  Company  this  oflRcious  interference  and 
the  malevolent  infinuatioi^s  of  Becrtardo  ^i^eydfi  too\i  a  yfry 
diflferent  turn  to  what  he  had  e:^ped:ed.  Thp  intelligencje  of  ^ 
hoftile  force  fo  near  the  coafl  of  C|ii|ia  coming  firft  frpp^  ^ 
European  miffionary,  impUe4  a  Regle^  in  the  Viceroy  of  Qf^jfi^ 
ton,  and  an  angry  lett^  w^  a^drefted  tp  higi  /rqm.  (?9¥^ 
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ordering  him  to  give  immediate  and  accurate  information  on 
the  fnbjeft.  The  Viceroy,  nettled  at  the  officious  zeal  of  the 
Portugueze,  pofitively  denied  the  faft  of  any  hoftile  intention 
of  the  Englifli,  "  who,  being  a  brave  people,  and  terrible  in 
"  arms,  had  intimidated  the  Portugueze  at  Macao,  though 
**  without  reafon,  as  their  (hips  of  war,  as  ufual,  came  only  to 
•*  protedJ:  their  fhips  of  commerce  againft  their  enemies."  When 
this  difpatch  of  the  Viceroy  reached  Pekin,  the  Emperor  was 
fo  exafperated  to  think  that  the  Court  had  fuffered  itfelf  to  be 
mifled  by  an  European  miffionary,  that  he  ordered  Almeyda  to 
appear  before  the  mafler  of  the  houfehold,  and  on  his  knees 
to  afk  forgivenefs  of  crime,  which,  he  was  told,  deferved  to  be 
puniflied  with  death  ;  and  he  was  difmifled  with  a  caution  never 
more  to  interfere  in  the  ftate  affairs  of  China.  The  whole  of  this 
curious  tranfadion  is  publifhed  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  of  lad 
year  j  fo  that  the  Englifli  have  gaiiied  a  confiderable  degree  of 
reputation  by  it,  fo  much,  indeed,  that  the  Chinefe  at  Canton 
(and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  their  reprefentations)  would 
have  no  objection  to  fee  the  Englifli  in  poffeffion  of  Macao ; 
for  they  cordially  hate,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay 
they  defpife,  the  Portugueze,  and  they  fpeak  with  horfor  of 
the  French.  What  a  moment  then  is  this  for  England  to  turn 
to  its  advantage ! 

Independent,  however,  of  the  machinations  of  mifliona^ 
iries,  fuch  is  the  pride  and  the  haughty  infolence  of  the  Chinefe 
government,  that,  in  no  inftance  on  record,  but  that  of  th^ 
Britifli  embaffy,  has  it  ever  relaxed  from  its  long  eftabliflied 
cuftomS)  nor  acquiefced  ii^  any  demands  of  foreign  embafladors,. 

whether 
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whether  the  tone  in  which  they  were  made  was  fupplicating  or 
authoritative.  The  forms  of  the  court  they  contend  to  be  as 
immutable  as  were  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  Every 
thing  muft  be  conduced  by  prefcriptive  ufage,  and  no  devia* 
tion  allowed  from  the  rules  which  for  ages  have  been  eftabliihed 
by  law,  and  regiftered  by  the  council  of  ordinances ;  much 
lefs  the  remiffion  of  any  duty  that  might  derogate  from  the 
reverence  and  refpeft  which  are  confidered  to  be  due  to  the  per- 
fon  of  the  Emperor. 

It  may  be  imagined,  then,  that  an  event  fo  new  as  a  refufal 
to  fubmit  to  the  degrading  ceremony  required  from  an  embaf- 
fador,  at  his  public  introduction,  could  not  fail  of  making  a 
very  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  thofe  about  the  perfon 
of  his  Imperial  Majefty  j  who,  as  Mr.  Van  Braam  fays,  were 
(and  without  doubt  they  were)  much  better  fatisfied  with  the 
complying  temper  of  the  Dutch,  than  with  the  inflexible  pertina- 
city of  the  Englifli.  Yet,  they  did  not  venture  to  lodge  the  latter 
in  a  liable,  nor  think  proper  to  perfeverc  in  demanding  unrea- 
fonable  homage.  Neither  was  any  pique  or  ill-nature  apparent 
in  any  fmgle  inftance,  after  the  departure  of  the  embafTy  from 
the  capital,  but  very  much  the  contrary.  The  officers  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  it  to  Canton  teftified  the  moft  earneft 
defire  to  pleafe,  by  a  ready  attention  to  every  minute  circum- 
ftance  that  might  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  travellers,  or  alle- 
viate, if  not  entirely  remove,  any  little  inconvenience.  It  was 
a  flattering  circumftance  to  the  embaflfador  to  obferve  their 
anxiety  for  the  favourable  opinion  of  a  nation  they  had  now 
begun  to  think  Qiore  highly  of,  and  of  whom,  in  meafuring 
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with  themfelves,  it  was   not  difficult  to  perceive^   they  felt^ 
though  too  cautious  to  avow,  the  fuperiority. 

The  Britiih  embafly  was  a  meafure  which  It  was  abfolutely 
neceflfary  to  adopt,  for  reafons  that  are  flated  at  fiill  length  in 
the  firft  chapter  of  Sir  George  Staunton's  valuable  work,  and 
the  foundation  it  has  laid  for  future  advantages  more  than 
counterbalances  the  trifling  expence  it  occafioned  to  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  which  did  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  on  the 
annual  amount  of  their  trade  from  England  to  Canton.  Thofe 
who  had  formed  immoderate  expedlations  mud  have  little  un- 
derftood  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  China,  which  admit  not  the 
fyftem  of  mutual  intercourfe  between  diftant  nations,  by  means 
of  embafTadors  or  refident  minifters  at  the  refpeAive  courts. 
Their  cuftom  is  to  receive  embaffadors  with  refped  and  hofpi- 
tality;  to  confider  them  as  vifitors  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
entertain  them  accordingly  as  his  particular  guefts,  from  the 
moment  they  enter  the  country  till  they  return  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  empire.  This  being  necefTarily  attended  with  an 
enormous  expence  *,  the  court  of  ceremonies  has  prefcribed 
forty  days  for  the  refidence  of  foreign  embafladors,  either  in 
the  capital,  or  wherever  the  court  may  happen  to  be  j  though  on 
particular  occafions,  or  by  accident,  the  term  may  fometimes 
be  extended  to  double  that  tlm^. 

Thus  by  confulting  the  accounts  of  the  diflferent  European 
^mbajlies  that  have  been  Tent  to  China  in  the  two  laft  centu- 

*  The  expence  occafioned  to  the  court  of  China  by  the  Britifh  embafTy,  will  be 
ftated  ill  a  fubCequent  chapter. 

ries^ 
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nes,  it  Will  be  found  that  the  refidence  of  none  of  them  waa 
extended  to  twice  the  term  fixed  by  the  court  of  ceremonies, 
and  two  of  them  did  not  remain  the  period  allowed. 

The  firft  embafly  fent  by  the  Dutch  arrived  in  Pekin 
the  17th  July  1656,  and  departed  the  i6th  Odlober  foUawing^ 
having  remained  ninety-one  days. 

The  fecond  Dutch  embafly  arrived  in  Pekin  the  20th  June 
1667,  and  departed  the  5  th  Auguft,  having  refided  forty-fix 
days. 

The  firll  Ruffian  embafly  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  5th 
November  1692,  and  left  it  on  the  17th  February  1693,  having 
remained  there  one  hundred  and  fix  days. 

The  fecond  Ruffian  embafly  arrived  at  Pekin  on  the  i8th 
November  1720,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  the  2d  March  1721^ 
being  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days. 

Thefe  two  embaffies  were  immediately  conneOed  with  the 
commercial  concerns  of  the  two  nations,  which  were  then 
tranfaded  in  the  capital  of  China,  but  now  confined  to  the  ad- 
joining frontiers. 

The  Pope's  embafly  arrived  in  Pekin  on  the  15th  December 
1720,  and  departed  the  24th  March  1721,  being  ninety-nine* 
days. 

The 
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The  Portugueze  embafly  entered  Pekin  the  ift  May  17531 
and  left  it  the  8th  June  following,  being  only  thirty-nine  days. 

The  Britifli  embafly  arrived  in  Pekin  the  21ft  Auguft  1793, 
and  departed  the  7th  0<3:ober,  being  forty-feven  days. 

The  third  Dutch  embafly  entered  the  capital  the  loth 
January  1795,  and  left  it  the  15th  February,  being  thirty-fix 
days. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  neither  Mon- 
fieur  Grammont,  nor  they  who  conceived  that  an  unconditional 
and  fervile  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  Embaflfadof, 
would  have  been  produdive  of  more  favourable  refults,  were 
right  in  their  (conjedures.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  rather  laid  down  as  a  certain  confequence,  that  a  tone  of 
fubmiflion,  and  a  tame  and  paflive  obedience  to  the  degrading 
demands  of  this  haughty  court,  ferve  only  to  feed  its  pride,  and 
add  to  the  abfurd  notions  of  its  own  vaft  importance. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Occurrences  and  Obfervations  in  the  Navigation  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  the  Paflfage  up  the  Pei-ho,  or  White  River. 

Different  Teftimonies  that  have  been  given  cf  the  Chinefe  CharaSer.'^Comparifon  of 
China  tuith  Europe  in  the  Jixteenth  Century. — Motives  of  the  MiJJionaries  in  their 
Writings. ^^Britj/h  Embnjfy  pajfes  the  Streights  of  Fomiofa.-^Appearance  of  a 
Ta-fung. — Chufan  IJlands. — Inflance  of  Chinefe  Amplificaiion^^^Various  Chinefe 
Veffeb.^^Sjfiem  of  tlnir  Navigation — their  Compafs,  probably  of  Scythian  Origin 
'•^foreign  Voyages  of. -^Tr aces  of  Chinefe  in  America^in  an  Ifland  of  the 
Tartarian  Sea^^in  the  Perfjn  Gufph'^traded  probably  as  far  as  Madagafcar.^^ 
Commerce  of  the  Tyrians.-^Reafons  for  conjeHuring  that  the  Hottentots  may 
have  derived  their  Origin  from  China. -^  Portrait  of  a  Chinefe  compared  with  thai 
of  a  Hottentot*^  Malays  of  the  fame  defcent  as  the  Chinefe.^^Curious  coincidences 
in  the  Cufloms  of  thefe  and  the  Sumatrans.'^Cingalefe  of  Chinefe' Origin.-^One 
of  the  Brigs  difpatched  to  Chu-fan  for  PiUts.^Rapid  Currents  among  the 
Iflands.'-Viftt  to  the  Governor. ^Difficulties  in  procuring  Pilots. — Arbitrary  Pro^ 
ceeding  of  the  Governor. — Pilots  puzzled  with  our  Corrpafs^^  Ignorance  of -^Arrive 
in  the  Gulph  of  Pc-tchc-lcc— J^j^  of  two  Officers  from  Courts  and  their  Prefent 
^^nter  the  Pei-ho>  and  embark  in  convenient  Tachts. — Accommodating  ConduB 
of  the  two  Offkers.'^Profttfion  of  Provifions.'^ Appearance  $f  the  Country  ^of  the  ■ 
People. —  Drefs  of  the  fTomen.^^ Remarks  on  their  fmall  Feet. '^Chinefe  an  un^ 
cleanly  and  frowzy  People. -^Immenfe  Crowds  of  People  and  River  Craft  at  Ticn- 
Sing.— i)^r^«/  and  prepoffeffmg  ConduB  of  the  Multitude. — Muftcal  Air  fuHghy 
the  Rowers  of  the  Tachts. — Favourable  Traits  in  the  Chinefe  CharaSfer. — Face 
and  PfoduBs  of  the  Country.-^Multitudes  of  P topic  Inhabitants  of  the  Water ^^ 
Another  Inflance  of  arbitrary  Power. ^-^Difembark  at  Tong  Tchoo,  and  are  lodged 
in  a  Temple. 

"If  any  man  fhould  make  a  colledion  of  all  the  inventions, 
^  and  all  the  produftions,  that  every  nation,  which  now  is, 
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**  or  ever  has  been,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  whole- 
♦*  would  fall  far  (hort,  either  as  to  number  or  quality,  of  what 
•*  is  to  be  met  with  in  China/'  Thefc,  oi  fomcthing  fimilar,, 
are  the  words  of  the  learned  Ifaac  Voffius, 

The  teftimony  given  by  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  E^cy^ 
elopedie  des  Connoiffances  humaines  is  almoft  equally  ftrong: 
^  The  Chinefe  who,  by  conhnon  confent,  are  fuperior  to  aH 
••  ^  the  Afratic  nations,  in  antiquity^  in  gpnius,  in  the  progttfs 
^^  of  the  fciences,  in  wifdom,  in  government,  and  in  true  phi- 
^  lofophyj  mayi  moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  authors^. 
^  enter  the  lifts,  on  all  thefe  points,  with  the  moft  enlightened 
^  nations  of  Europe/* 

l^ow  flattering,  then,,  and- gratifying  mtift  it  have  been  to 
the  feelings  of  thofe  few  favoured  perfons,  who  had  the  good 
f6rtune  to  be  admitted  into  the  fuite  of  the  Britifh  Embiaflador, 
then  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  that  Sovereign  who 
held  the  government  of  fuch  an  exiraordiniary  nation ; .  how 
gmt]y  tnuft  they  have*  enjoyed  th«  profpeft  of  ejcperiencing, 
in  their  own  perfons,  all  that  was  virtuous,  and  pov^rful,  and 
grand,  and  magnificent,  concentrated  in  one  point— ki  the  city 
ofPekin! 

Ahd  if  any  doubts  might  hare  arilen,  on  confideration  that  nei- 
ther the  learned  Canon  of  Windfor^  nor  the  celebrated  Authors^ 
of  the  Encyclopedic,  were  ever  in  China  j  that  the  firft  was  won- 
derfully given  to  the  marvellous,  and  the  latter  had  no  other 
authorities,,  than  thofe  of  the  Jefuits,  and  other  miflioharies  for 
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propagatiqg  the  Ghriftian  £iith,  yet  fuch  doubts  were  more 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  favourable  fide,  as  being  fupported  by 
the  almoft  unanimous  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  teftimonies, 
contained  in  the  relations  that  have,  at  various  times,  heen  pub- 
liflied  not  only  ^by  the  miflionaries,  but  alfo  by  fome  other  tra« 
yetlers. 

The  late  Sir  William  Jones,  indeed,  who  defervedly  took 
the  lead  in  oriental  literature,  had  obfervedi  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Chinefe,  that  "  By  fome  they  have  been  extolled  as  the  oldeft 
^  and  wifeft,  as  the  mod  learned,  and  mod  ingenious,  of  na- 
"  tions ;  whilft  others  have  decided  their  pretenfions  to  anti- 
"  ^uity,  condemned  their  government  as  abominable,  and 
arraigned  their  manners  as  inhuman;  without  allowing 
them  an  element  of  fcience,  or  a  fmgle  art,  for  which 
*^  they  have  not  been  indebted  to  fome  more  ancient  and  more 
^*  civiliwd  race  of  men." 

It  is  true,  alfo,  the  refearches  of  Mr,  Pauw,  the  fagacious 
philofopher  of  Berlin,  and  the  narrative  cf  the  elegant  and 
impreffive  writer  of  Lord  Anfon's  Voyage,  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind  no  very  favourable  ideas  of  the  Chinefe  charac- 
ter ;  yet,  as  the  enquiries  of  the  one  were  entered  upon  In  a 
fpirit  of  controverfy,  and  directed  to  one  fingle  point,  and  the 
author,  as  juftly  has  been  obferved  of  him,  delights  fbmetimcs  to 
take  a  fwim  againft  the  dream,  many  dedudlions  were  clearly  to 
be  made  from  the  conclufions  of  Mr.  Pauw.  And  with  regard 
to  the  Narrative  of  Mr.  RoWns,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  to 
decide  upon  the  general  charaAer  of  the  Ohtnefe,  from  the 
dealings  Lord  Afifon  bad  with  them  in  the  port  of  Canton, 
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would  be  as  unfair,  as  it  would  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  a 
foreigner  to  draw  the  charadler  of  our  own  nation  from  a 
cafual  vifit  to  Falmouth^  Killybeggs,  or  Aberdeen.  The  fame 
remark  will  apply  to  the  accounts  given  of  this  nation  by 
Toreen,  Olbeck,  Sonnerat,  and  fome  others,  who  have  vifited 
Canton  in  trading  (hips,  none  of  whom  were  five  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  limits  of  the  European  fadlories. 

It  woutd  alfo  have  been  highly  illiberal  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
body  of  men,  remarkable,  as  the  early  Jefuit  miflionaries  were 
thought  to  be,  for  probity,  talent,  and  difintereftednefs,  fliould 
ftudioufly  fit  down  to  compofe  fabrications  for  the  mere  pur- 
pofe  of  deceiving  the  world.  Even  Voltaire,  who  had  little 
partiality  for  the  facerdotal  charafter,^  is  willing  to  adnlit,  that 
their  relations  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  productions  of  the 
mofl  intelligent  travellers  that  have  extended  and  embellifhed 
the  fields  of  Science  and  Philofophy.  This  remark,  with  pro- 
per allowances  being  made  for  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  narratives  of  the  early 
miflions  to  China,  though  not  exadly  to  fome  others  of  a  more 
modern  date.  All  the  praifes  beflowcd  by  the  former  on  this 
nation,  the  latter,  it  would  feem,  have,  injudicioufly,  confidered 
themfelves  bound  to  juflify ;  without  taking  into  account  the 
progreffive  improvements  of  Europe  within  the  laft  century 
and  a  half. 

That  China  was  civilized  to  a  certain  degree  before  moft  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  not  even  Greece  excepted,  is  a  fa^  that 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  it  has  continued  to  im-- 
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prove,  fo  as  ftill  to  vie  with  many  of  the  prefent  European 
fiatQS,  as  the  miflionaries  would  have  it  fuppofed,  is  not  by  any 
means  fo  clear.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century, .  compared  with  Europe  in  general,  it  had  greatly  the 
fuperiority,  if  not  in  fcience,  at  lead  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
in  the  conveniencies  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  Chinefe 
were,  at  that  period,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ft^te  in  which 
they  ftill  are  j  and  in  which  they  are  likely  to  continue.  When 
the  firft  Europeans  vifited  China,  they  were  aftoniftied  to  find 
an  univerfal  toleration  of  religious  opinions ;  to  obferve  Lamas 
and  TaO'tz^Sy  Jews^  Perfeesj  and  Mabomedans^  living  quietly 
together,  and  each  following  his  own  creed  without  moleftation ; 
whilft  moft  of  the  countries  in  Europe  were,  at  that  time,  torn 
in  pieces  by  religious  fchifms ;  and  man  was  labouring  with 
enthufiaftic  fury  to  deftroy  his  fellow-creatures,  in  honour  of 
his  Creator,  for  a  flight  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  no 
real  importance,  or  even  for  a  different  acceptation  of  a  word. 
In  China,  every  one  was  allowed  to  think  as  he  pleafed,  and  to 
chufe  his  own  religion.  The  horrid  maffacte  of  the  proteftants 
in  Paris  had  terrified  all  Europe.  China  knew,  nothing  of  izu* 
ternal  commotions,  but  fuch  as  were  fometimes  occafioned  by 
a  partial  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  art  of  improving  vegetables 
by  particular  modes  of  culture,  was  jufl  beginning  to  be  known- 
in  Europe.  All  China,  at  that  time,  was  comparatively  a  gar- 
den. When  the  King  of  France  introduced  the  luxury  of  filk 
dockings,  which,  about  eighteen  years  afterwards,  was  adopted 
by  Elizabeth  pf  England,  the  peafantry  of  the  middle  provinces 
of  China  were  clothed  in  filks  from  head  to  foot.  At  this 
periodi  few  or  none  of  the  little  elegancies  or.  conveniencies  of 

life 
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life  were  known  in  Europe  ;  the  ladies*  toilet  had  few  effcnccs 
to  gratify  the  fcnfe  of  fmcll,  or  to  beautify,  for  a  time,  the 
complexion ;  the  fciflars,  needles,  pen-knivesj  and  other  little 
appendages,  were  then  unknown ;  and  rude  and  ill-poliflied 
Ikewers  ufurped  the  place  of  pins.  In  China,  the  ladies  had 
their  needlework,  their  paint-^boxes,  their  trinkets  of  ivory,  of 
filver  in  fillagree,  of  mother-pearl,  and  of  tortoife-fliell.  Even 
the  calendar,  at  this  time  fo  defedive  in  Europe,  that  Pope 
Gregory  was  urged  to  the  bold  undertaking  of  leaping  over,  or 
tinnihilating,  ten  days,  was  found  to  i>e,  in  China,  a  national 
concern,  and  the  particular  cai;e  of  goyemment.  Decimal 
ajtthmetic,  a  new  and  ufeful  difcoyery  of  the  ieventeendi  cen- 
tury in  Europe,  was  the  only  fyftem  of  arithmetic  in  ufe  io 
China.  In  a  word,  when  the  nobility  of  £ngland  were  ileep- 
ing  on  flraw,  a  peafant  of  China  had  iiis  mat  and  his  piHaw  ; 
and  the  man  In  office  enjoyed  his  filken  inattrefs.  One  canoot, 
therefore,  be  fiu^zed  if  the  impreflions  npiade  upqa  thefe 
lioly  men  were  powerfully  felt,  or  if  their  defqriptions  ihould 
ieem  to  indine  a  little  towards  the  marv^ous.  Nor  may  per- 
iiaps  their  relations  lie  found  to  be  much  embeUiihed,  on  a  fair 
eompanfon  of  the  ibte  of  China  with  that  of  £urope  in  .gene- 
al^  from  the  year  I5j5o  to  the  clofe  x^the  fame  century. 

Thefe  religious  men,  however,  might  have  had  their  motives 
for  fetting  this  wonderful  people  in  the  faired  point  of  view. 
Thie  more  powerful  and  magnifiQent,  the  niore  lea^n^d  aod 
xfAvfid  they  represented  this  nation  to  he,  the  greater  would 
be  their  triun^h  in  the  event  of  their  effefting  a  change  of  the 
lutiooa]  fakh.    It  may  alio  have  occurred  to  them,  that  oom^ 
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niott^ptttdettce  reqiiked  they  fe  fpcak  favourably,  at'  ^eaft, 
of  a'D«ion  under  vi^htffcf  power  and  protedlibri  they  had  volun- 
tarily) placed  themfclves  for  liffe.  There  is  every  rdtfoil  to  fup- 
pofc^  that  in  general  they  naean  to  tell  the  truth,  but  by  fuppref- 
fing'fome  part  of  it,  or  by  telling  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  they 
expeded  it  vrould  one  day  get  back  to  China  in  the  language  g£ 
that  country,  their  accounta  often  appear  to  be  contradidlory  in 
themfelves.  In  the  fame  breath  that  they  extol  the  wonderful 
ftrength  of  filial  piety,  they  fpeak  of  the  common  pradices  of 
expofing  infants ;  the  flrid  morality  and  ceremonious  condud: 
of  the  people  are  followed  by  a  lift  of  the  moft  grofs  debauch-^ 
cries;  the  virtues  arid  the  philofbphy  of  the  learned  are  ex- 
plained by  their  ignorance  and  their  vices  ;  if  in  one  page  they 
^ak  of  the  exceffive  fertility  of  the  country^  and  the  amazing 
extenfion  of  agriculture^  in  the  next^  thoufands  are  feen  penfigh^ 
ing  by  want ;  and  whilft  they  extol  with  admiration  the  pro-  * 
grefs  they  have  made  ia  the  arta  and  fciences,  they  plainly  in- 
form us  that  without  the  aid  of  foreigcbers  they  can  neither  caft. 
a  cannon,  nor  calculate  an  eclipfe. 

Upoh  the  whole,  however,  tte  Britifh  embafly  left  England 
under  a  favourable  impreilion  of  the  people  it  was  about  to  vifit* 
Whether  the  expectations  of  all  thofe  who  compofed  it,  inde- 
pendent of*  any  political  confiderition,  were  realized,  or  ended 
in '^i^appbinlmenV,  may  partly  be  cblleSed  from  the  following: 
pagiik.^  The  bpimons  they  contain  are  drawn  from  fuch  inci- 
ditlt^*and  knecdotei  as  occurred  iri^the  coiirfe  o£  an  ei^ht  months' 
vHitand  froto  fAcK'as  feemea^'beff  calculated  to  illuftrate  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  natioaal  character,  and  the  nature 
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of  the  government.  A  fhort  refidence  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Yuen-min-yuen,  a  greater  iharc  of  liberty  than  is  ufually  per- ' 
mitted  to  flrangers  in  this  country,  with  the  ailiftance  of  fome 
little  knowledge  of  the  language,  afforded  me  the  means  of  col- 
lecting the  fsiGts  and  obfervations  which  I  now  lay  before  the 
public ;  and  in  the  relation  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ad- 
here to  that  excellent  rule  of  our  immortal  poet, 

**  Nothing  extenuate, 


"  Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice." 

And  as  the  qualities  of  good  and  evil,  excellence  and  mediocrity, 
in  any  nation,  can  only  be  fairly  eflimated  by  a  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  the  fame  kind  in  others,  wherever  a  limilitude  or  a  con- 
traft  in  the  Chinefe  character  or  cuftoms  with  thofe  of  any  other 
people  ancient  or  modern  occurred  to  my  recolleflion,  I  have 
confidered  it  as  not  wholly  unintcrefting  to  note  the  relation  or 
difagreement. 

TTie  difpatches  from  China,  received  by  the  Britifh  Embafla- 
dor  on  his  arrival  at  Batavia,  communicated  the  agreeable  intel- 
ligence that  his  Imperial  Majefty  had  been  pleafed,  by  a  public 
edi£t,  not  only  to  declare  his  entire  fatisfa£tion  with  the  intended 
embaflfy,  but  that  he  had  likewife  iflued  drift  orders  to  the  com^ 
manding  officers  of  the  feveral  ports  along  the  coaft  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  to  be  particularly  careful  that  Pilots  fhould  be  ready, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  conduct  the  Englifli  fquadron  to  Tien- 
Jing^  the  neareft  port  to  the  capital,  or  to  any  other  which 
might  be  confidered  as  more  convenient  and  fuitable  for  the 
Britifh  fhips. 

By 
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^      By  this  communication  a  point  of  fome  difiiculty  was  now  con- 
fidered  to  be  removed.    It  was  deemed  a  defireable  circumftance 
to  be  furniflied  with  the  means  of  proceeding  dire<ai y  to  Pekin 
through  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  thus  to  avoid  any  intercourfe  with  the 
port  of  Canton ;  as  it  was  well  known  the  principal  officers  of  the 
government  there  were  prepared  to  throw  every  obftacle  in  the 
way  of  the  embafly,  and  if  not  efFeftually  to  prevent,  at  leaft  to 
counteradl,  any  reprefentations  that  might  be  made  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  with  regard  to  the  abufes  that  exift  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  public  affairs. ai  that  place,  and  more  efpecially  to  the 
exactions  and  impofitions  to  which  the  commercial  eftablifh- 
ments  are  liable  of  the  different  nations  whofe  fubjeds  have  efla- 
bliflied  factories  in  this  fouthern  emporium  of  China,     It  could 
not  be  fuppofed,  indeed;  that  their  endeavours  would  be  lefs  ex- 
erted, in  this  particular  inftance,  than  on  all  former  occalions  of 
a  fimilar  nature. 

The  navigation  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  as  yet  entirely  unknown 
to  any  European  nation,  was  confidered  as  a  fubjedl  of  fome 
importance,  from  the  information  it  would  afford  the  means  of 
fupplying,  and  which,  on  any  future  occafion,  might  not  only 
lefTen  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  paffage,  but  prevent  alfo  much 
delay  by  fuperfeding  the  neceffity  of  running  into  different  ports 
in  fearch  of  Chincfe  Pilots,  whom,  by  experience,  we  afterwards 
found  to  be  more  dangerous  than  ufeful. 

We  palTed  through  the  flreight  of  Formofa  without  feeing, 
any  part  of  the  main  land  of  China,  or  of  the  ifland  from 
whence  the   ftreight   derives  its   name,  except  a   high    point 
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towards  the  northern  extremity.  The  weather,  indeed,  during 
three  fucceffive  days,  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  July  was  fo 
dark  and  gloomy,  that  the  eye  could  fcarcely  difcern  the  largeft 
objeds  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile,  yet  the  thermometer  was  fron> 
So"*  to  83*  the  greater  part  of  thefe  days.  A  heavy  and  almoft  in- 
ceflantTall  of  rain  was  accompanied  with  violent  fqualls  of  wind,, 
and  frequent  burfts  of  thunder  and  flaflies  of  lightning ;  which^ 
with  the  crofs  and  confufed  fwell  in  the  fea,  made  the  paflage  not 
only  uncomfortably  irkfome,  but  alfo  extremely  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  many  iflands  interfperfed  ia  ahnoft  every  part 
of  the  ftrait. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  the  fun  fet  in  a  bank  of  fog,, 
which  made  the  whole  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon  look 
like  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  barometer  was  obferved  to  have 
fallen  near  one  third  of  an  inch,  which,  in  thefe  latitudes 
and  at  fea,  is  confidered  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  change  of 
weather.  There  were  on  board  fome  Chinefe  fifhermen  who 
had  been  driven  out  to  fea  in  one  of  the  Eaft  India  company's 
fliips,  which  we  met  with  ia  the  flraits  of  Sunda.  Thefe  men 
aflured  us  that  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  prognofticated  one 
of  thofe  tremendous  gales  of  wind  which  are  well  known  to 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  Ty^pboon  and  which  fame  ingenious 
and  learned  men  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Typhoa 
of  the  Egyptians  or  Tu<p«v  of  the  Greeks.  The  Chinefe,  how- 
ever have  made  ufe  of  no  mythological  allufion  in  naming  this 
hurricane.  They  call  it  Ta-fung  which  literally  fignifies  a 
a  great  wind.  The  wind  was  certainly  high  the  whole  of  the 
night  and  the  following  day,  the  thunder  and  lightning  dread- 
ful^ 
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fill,  and  the  variable  fqualls  and  raia  frequent  aod  heavy  j  the 
depth  of  the  fea  from  25  to  30  fathoms. 

The  charts,  howeyer,  of  this  pafTage  into  the  Yellow  Scm^ 
conftraaed  by  Europeans  when  the  Chinefe  permitted  foreign 
nations  to  trade  to  Chn-Jlm^  are  confidered  as  fufficiently  eKad: 
for  fkilful  navigators  to  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  and  ifland$# 
By  the  help  of  thefe  charts  our  fquadron  ventured  to  ftand 
through  the  ftill  more  intricate  and  narrow  paffages  of  the  Chu- 
fan  Archipelago,  where,  in  the  contracted  fpace  of  about  eight 
hundred  fquare  leagues,  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  ftudded  with  a 
clufter,  confifting,  nearly,  of  four  hundred  diftindt  iflands. 

Thefe  lllands  appeared  to  us,  in  failing  among  tliem,  ttt  be 
mo  III  y  uninhabited,  extremely  barren  of  trees  or  ftirubs,  and 
many  of  them  deftitute  even  of  herbage,  or  verdure  of  any  Had. 
In  fome  of  the  creeks  we  perceived  a  number  of  boats  and  othor 
fmall  craft,  at  the  upper  ends  of  which  were  villages  compofcd 
of  mean  looking  huts,  the  dwellings  moft  probably  of  fiftierment 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  cultivated  ground  near  them  to 
furniih  their  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 

The  fquadron  having  dropped  anchor,  we  landed  on  one  of 
the  largeft  of  thefe  iilands  ;  and  walked  a  very  confiderablc  dif- 
tance  before  we  faw  a  human  being.  At  length,  in  defcending  a 
valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  fmall  village,  we  fell  in 
with  a  young  peafant,  whom  with  fome  difficulty^  by  means  of 
an  intei'preter,  we  engaged  in  converfation,  Embarrafled  in  thus 
fuddenly  meeting  with  ft  rangers,  fo  different  from   his  own 
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countrymen,  in  drefs,  in  features,  and  comple^don,  his  timidity 
might  almoft  be  faid  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  terror.  He  fbon, 
however,  gained  confidence,  and  became  communicative.     He 
affured  us  that  the  ifland  on  which  we  were,  and  of  which  he  was  a 
^native,  was  the  beftin  the  whole  groupe,  and  the  moft  populous, 
except  that  of  Cbu-fan ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  being  ten 
thoufand  fouls.      It  was  .difcovered,  however,  before  we  had 
been  long  in  tlie  country,  that  when  a  Chinefe  made  ufe  of  the 
monofyllable  van^  which  in  his  language  fignifies  ten  thoufand, 
he  was  not  to  be  underfiood  as  fpeaking  of  a  determinate  or 
precife  number,  but  only  as  making  ufe  of  a  term  that  implied 
amplification.     A  (late  criminal,  for  example,  is  generally  con- 
demned to  undergo  the  puniftiment  of  being  cut  into  Un  tbou^ 
fond  pieces  ;  the  great  wall  of  China  is  called  the  van-lee-tcbinj, 
or  wall  of  ten  thoufand  lee^  or  three  thoufand  Englifh  miles,  a 
length  jufl  double  to  that  which  the  mod  authentic  accounts 
have  given  of  it.     But  when  he  means  to  inform  any  one  that 
the  emperor  has  ten  thoufand  large  vefiels,  for  the  purpofe  of 
colleding  taxes  paid  in  kind,  on  the  grand  canal,  inflead  of  the 
monofyllable  van  he  invariably  makes  ufe  of  the  exprefiion  nine 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  as  conveying  a  fixed 
and  definite  number,  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  will  be  underftood 
to  fignify  literally  ten  thoufand..      In  this  manner,  I  fuppofe, 
we  were  to  underftaad  the  population  of  the  ifland  Lo-ang. 

'  '  At  the  fight  of  our  large  (hips,  fp  different  in  their  appear- 
ance from  any  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Chinefe,.  a  vaft 
number  of  boats,  iffuing  from  every  creek  and  cove,  prefently 
crowded  together^  in  fueh  a  manner,  and  with  lb  little  manage- 
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ment,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pafs  through  without  danger 
of  overfetting  or  finking  fome  of  them ;  a  danger^  however, 
to  which  they  feemed  quite  infenfible.  Veflels  of  a  larger 
defpription,  and  various  in  the  fliape  of  their  hulls  and  rigging, 
from  twenty  tons  burden  and  upwards,  to  about  two  hundred 
tons,  were  obferved  in  confiderable  numbers,  failing  along  the 
coaft  of  the  continent,  laden  generally  with  fmall  timber, 
which  was  piled  to  fuch  a  height  upon  their  decks,  that  no 
extraordinary  force  of  wind  would  feem  to  be  required  lo 
overturn  them.  Beams  of  wood,  and  other  pieces  that  were 
too  long  to  be  received  upon  the  deck  of  a  fingle  ihip,  were 
laid  acrofs  the  decks  of  two  veflels  lafhed  together.  We  faw 
at  leaft  a  hundred  couple  thus  laden  in  one  fleet,  keeping  clofe 
in  with  the  coaft,  in  order  to  be  ready,  in  cafe  of  bad  weather^ 
to  put  into  the  nearefl  port,  being  ill  calculated  to  lefift  a  ftorm 
at  fea.  The  fliips  indeed  that  are  deftined  for  longer  voyage* 
appear,  from  their  Angular  conftrudion,  to  be  very  unfit  to 
contend  with  the  tempeftuous  feas  cf  China,  The  general 
form  of  the  hull,  or  body  of  the  fliip,  above  water,  is  that  of 
the  moon  when  about  four  days  old*  The  bow,  or  forepart,  h 
not  rounded  as  in  fliips  of  Europe,  but  ia  a  fquare  flat  furface, 
the  fame  aa  the  ftern ;  without  any  projefting  piece  of  wood, 
ufually  known  by  the  name  of  cutwater,  and  without  any  keeh 
On  each  fide  of  the  bow  a  large  circular  eye  is  painted,  in  imi- 
tation, I  fuppofe,  of  that  of  a  fifh.  The  two  ends  of  the  fliip 
rife  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  deck*  Some  carry  two, 
fome  three,  and  others  four  mafts*  Each  of  thefe  confifts  of 
a  Angle  piece  of  wood,  and  confequently  not  capable  of  being 
occafionally  reduced  in  length,  as  thofe  of  European  fliips. 
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The  diameter  of  the  mainmaft  of  one  of  the  larger  kind  of 
Chinefe  veflTels,  fuch  as  trade  to  Batavit,  is  not  lefs  than  that  of 
an  Englifh  man  of  war  of  fixty-four  guns.  And  it  is  fixed 
in  a  bed  of  mafRve  timber  laid  acrofs  the  deck.  On  each 
mad;  h  a  fingle  fail  of  matting,  made  from  the  fibres  of 
the  bamboo,  and  flretched  by  means  bf  poles  of  that  reed, 
running  acrofs,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other^ 
Thefe  fails  are  frequently  made  to  furl  and  unfurl  like  a  fan* 
When  well  hoifted  up  and  braced  almoft  fore  and  aft,  or 
parallel  with  the  fides  of  the  fhip,  a  Chinefe  veflel  will  fail 
within  three  and  a  half^  or  four  points  of  the  wind ;  but  they 
lofe  all  this  advantage  over  fhips  of  Europe  by  their  drifting  to 
leeward,  in  coniequence  of  the  round  and  clumfy  fliape  of 
the  bottom,  and  their  want  of  keel.  The  rudder  is  fo  placed, 
in  a  large  opening  of  the  ftem,  that  it  can  occafionally  be 
taken  up,  which  is  generally  done  on  approaching  fands  and 
fhallows. 

ITie  Chinefe,  in  fad,  are  equally  un&illed  in  naval  archl* 
tefture,  as  in  the  art  of  navigation.  They  keep  no  reckoning 
at  fea,  nor  poflefs  the  leaft  idea  of  drawing  imaginary  lines 
upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  by  the  help  of  which  the  pofi* 
tion  of  any  particular  fpot  may  be  affigned ;  in  other  words, 
they  have  no  means  whatfoever  of  afcertaining  the  latitude  or 
the  longitude  of  any  place,  either  by  eftimation  from  the  diftance 
failed,  or  by  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  inftru- 
ments  for  that  purpofe.  Yet  they  pretend  to  fay,  that  many 
of  their  early  navigators  made  long  voyages,  in  which  they 
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were  guided  by  charts  of  the  route^  Come  times  drawn  on  paper, 
and  fome times  on  the  convex  furface  of  large  gourds  or 
pumpkins.  From  this  clrcumftance,  fome  of  the  Jefuits  have 
inferred,  that  fuch  charts  muft  have  been  more  corre^ft  than 
thofe  on  flat  furfaces.  If,  indeed,  the  portion  of  the  convex 
furface*  employed  for  the  purpofe,  was  the  fegmentof  a  fphere, 
and  occupied  a  fpace  having  a  comparative  relation  to  that 
part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  failed  over^  the  inference  might 
be  allowable  ;  but  this  would  be  to  fuppofe  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge to  which^  it  does  not  appear,  the  Chinefe  had  at  any  time 
attained,  it  being  among  them,  in  every  period  of  their  hiftory, 
an  univerfally  received  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  fquare,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  China  is  placed  in  the  very  center  of  its 
flat  furface^ 


The  prefent  fyftem  of  Chinefe  navigation  is  to  keep  as  near 
the  fhore  as  poiEble ;  and  never  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  unlefs 
in  voyages  that  abfolutely  require  it  j  fuch  as  to  Japan,  Batavia, 
and  Cochin-China,  Knowing  the  bearing,  or  direSion  of  the 
port  intended  to  be  made,  let  the  wind  be  fair  or  foul,  they 
endeavour,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  keep  the  head  of  the  fliip 
always  pointing  towards  the  port  by  means  of  the  compafs. 
This  inftrument,  as  ufed  in  China,  has  every  appearance  of 
origioality.  The  natives  know  nothing,  from  hillory  or  tra- 
dlcion,  of  its  firft  introduction  or  difcovery ;  and  the  ufe  of  the 
magnet,  for  indicating  the  poles  of  the  earth,  can  be  traced, 
from  their  records,  to  a  period  of  time  when  the  greatefl  part 
of  Europe  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm.  It  has  been  conjeflured, 
indeed,  that  the  ufe  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  Europe,  was 
firft  brought  from  China  by  the  famous  traveller  Mario  Pola 
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the  Venetian.  Its  appearance  immediately  after  his  death,  or^* 
according  to  fome,  while  he  was  yet  living,  but  at  all  events^  ia 
his  ©wn  country,  renders  fuch  a  conjedlure  extremely  probable. 
The  embaffies  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Kublai-Kh'an,  and 
the  long  voyages  he  performed  by  fea,  could  fcarcely  have  been 
pradicable  without  the  aid  of  the  compafs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Chinefe  were,  without  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  this  inftru- 
mcnt  long  before  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  recorded  in  their 
beft  authenticated  annals  merely  as  a  faft,  and  not  as  any  ex- 
traordinary circumftance,  thaf  the  Emperor  Cbung-ko  prefented 
an  embaflador  of  Cochin-China,  who  had  loft  his  way  in  coming 
by  fea,  with  a  Ting-nan-tchin  '*  a  needle  pointing  out  the  fouth," 
the  name  which  it  ftill  retains.  Even  this  idea  of  the  feat  of 
magnetic  influence,  together  with  the  conftrudlion  of  the  com- 
pafs-box,  the  divifion  of  the  card  into  eight  principal  points,  and 
each  of  thefe  again  fubdivlded  into  three,  the  manner  of  fuf- 
pending  the  needle,  and  its  diminutive  (ize,  feldom  exceeding* 
in  length  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  are  all  of  them  ftrong 
prefumptions  of  its  being  an  original,  and  not  a  borrowed 
invention. 

Byfome,  indeed,  it  has  been  conjedlured,  that  the  Scythians, 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Afia,  were  acquainted  with  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  in  ages  antecedent  to  all  hiftory,  and  that 
the  virtue  of  this  foflil  was  intended  to  be  meant  by  the  flying 
arrow,  prefented  to  Abaris  by  Apollo,  about  the  time  of  the 
Trcgan  war,  with  the  help  of  which  he  could  *tranfport  him- 
felf  wherever  he  pleafed.  The  abundance  of  iron  ores,  and 
perhaps  of  native  iron,  in  every  part  df  Tartary,  arid  the  very 
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early  period  of  time  in  which  the  natives  were  acquainted  with 
the  procefs  of  fmelting  thefe  ores,  render  the  idea  not  impro- 
bable, of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  Afia,  (or  the  Scy- 
thians,) being  firft  acquainted  with  the  polarity  of  the  magnet. 

Yet  even  with  the  afliftance  of  the  compafs,  it  is 
furprizing  how  the  clumfy  and  ill-conftru£led  veffels  of  the 
Chinefe  can  perform  fo  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage  as  that  to 
Batavia.  For,  befides  being  thrown  out  of  their  courfe  by 
every  contrary  wind,  their  whole  conftrudion,  and  particularly 
the  vaft  height  of  their  upper  works  above  the  water,  feems 
little  adapted  to  oppofe  thofe  violent  tempefts  that  prevail  on 
the  China  feas,  known,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  by  the 
name  of  Ta-fung.  Thefe  hurricanes  fometimes  blow  with 
fuch  ftrength  that,  according  to  the  aflertion  of  an  experienced 
and  intelligent  commander  of  one  of  the  Eaft  India  Company's 
fhips,  "  Were  it  poffible  to  blow  ten  thoufand  trumpets,  and 
"  beat  as  many  drums,  on  the  forecaftle  of  an  Indiaman,  in  th6 
*'  height  of  a  Ta-fung^  neither  the  found  of  the  one  nor  the 
**  other  would  be  heard  by  a  perfon  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
"  fame  (hip."  In  fadt,  vaft  numbers  of  Chinefe  veffels  are 
loft  in  thefe  heavy  gales  of  wind ;  and  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
fubjeds  from  the  port  of  Canton  alone  are  reckoned  to  periflji 
annually  by  fhipwreck. 

When  a  fhip  leaves  this  port  on  a  foreign  voyage,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  equal  chance  that  £he  will  never  return ;  and  when 
the  event  proves  favourable,  a  general  rejoicing  takes  place 
among  the  friends  of  all  thofe  who  had  embarked  in  the 
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hazardous  enterprize.  Some  of  thefe  fliips  arc  not  lefs  than  a 
thoufand  tons  burden,  and  contain  half  that  number  of  fouls, 
befides  the  paffengers  that  leave  their  country,  in  the  hope  of 
making  their  fortunes  in  Batavia  and  Manilla.  A  ftiip  is  fel- 
dom  the  concern  of  one  man.  Sometimes  forty  or  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred  different  merchants  purchafe  a  veffel,  and 
divide  her  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  partners, 
fo  that  each  knows  his  own  particular  place  in  the  fhip,  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  fit  up  and  to  fecure  as  he  pleafes.  He  fhips 
his  goods,  and  accompanies  them  in  perfon,  or  fends  his  fon, 
or  a  near  relation,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  truft 
each  other  with  property,  where  no  family  connexion  exifts. 
Each  fleeping-place  is  juft  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man, 
and  contains  only  a  fmall  mat,  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  a  pil- 
low. Behind  the  compafs  is  generally  placed  a  fmall  temple, 
with  an  altar,  on  which  is  continually  kept  burning  a  fpira! 
taper  compofcd  of  wax,  tallow  and  fandal-wood  duft.  This 
holy  flame  anfwers  a  double  purpofe ;  for  while  the  burning 
of  it  fulfils  an  ad  of  piety,  its  twelve  equal  divifions  ferve 
to  mcafure  the  twelve  portions^  of  time,  which  make  up  a 
complete  day.  It  fhould  fcem  that  the  fuperftitious  notions 
inculcated  in  the  people  have  led  them  to  fuppofe,  that  fome 
particular  influence  refides  in  the  compafs ;  for,  on  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  change  in  the  weather,  they  burn  incenfe  before 
the  magnetic  needle. 

The  loffes  occaiioned  among  the  fliips  tha£  were  employed 
to  tranfport  the  taxes  paid  ia  kind  from  the  ports  of  the 
fouthern  and  middle  provinces  to  the  northern  capital,  were  fo 
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greats  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar  Conqueft,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  the  fucceflbrs  of  Gengis-Khan  were  induced  to 
open  a  dire^  communicatiin  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
empire,  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  canals ;  an  undertaking 
that  reflefts  the  higheft  credit  on  the  Mongol  Tartars,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  admiration,  as  long  as  it 
lliall  continue  to  exift.  The  Chinefe,  however,  fay,  that  the 
Tartars  only  repaired  the  old  works  that  were  fallen  into 
decay* 


Six  centuries  previous  to  this  period,  or  about  the  feventh 
century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  Chinefe  merchants,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr,  de  Guignes, 
carried  on  a  trade  to  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  That, 
at  this  time,  the  promontory  of  Kamfkatka  was  known  to 
them  under  the  name  of  ^a^Shan^  many  of  their  books  of 
travels  fufficlently  teftify  ;  but  their  journies  thither  were  gene- 
rally made  by  land.  One  of  the  miflionaries  aflured  me  that, 
in  a  colleftion  of  travels  to  Kamfkatka,  by  various  Chhiefe, 
the  names  of  the  ieveral  Tartar  tribes,  their  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  cliaraders,  the  geographical  defcriptions  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  were  too  clearly  and  difttnflly  noted  to  be  mif- 
taken*  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that,  as  furs  and 
peltry  %vere  always  in  great  demand,  they  might  alfo  liave  fome 
communication  with  the  faid  promontory  from  the  ifles  of 
Jeflb,  to  which  they  were  known  to  trade  with  their  fhipping ; 
and  which  arc  only  a  very  fliort  diftance  from  it*  Mr.  de 
Guignes,  in  fupport  of  bis  opinion,  quotes  the  journal  of  a 
Bonze,  as  the  priefts  of  Fo  have   ufually  been  called,    who 
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failed  eaflward  from  Kamfkatka  to  fuch  a  diflance  as,  in  hia 
mind,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  country  he  arrived  at 
was  no  other  than  the  coaft  of  California*  The  Spanifli  writers, 
indeed,  of  the  early  voyages  to  this  country,  make  mention  of 
various  wrecks  of  Chinefe  veflels  being  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  New  Continent ;  and  they  cbferve 
that  the  natives  here  were,  invariably,  more  civilized  than  in 
the  interior  and  eaftern  parts  of  America. 

Even  thofe  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  South  America  have  a 
very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe  in  their  perfons,  though 
not  in  their  temperament  and  manners.  The  Viceroy  of  the 
Brazils  retains  a  dozen  of  thefe  people  in  his  fervice,  as  rowers 
of  his  barge,  with  the  ufe  of  which  he  one  day  honoured  us^ 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  grand  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
We  obferved  the  Tartar  or  Chinefe  features,  particularly  the 
eye,  ftrongly  marked  in  the  countenances  of  thefe  Indians ;  the 
copper  tinge  was  rather  deeper  than  the  darkeft  of  the  Chinefe  j 
but  their  beards  being  moftly  confined  to  the  upper  lip  and 
the  point  of  the  chin,  together  with  their  ftrong  black  hair,, 
bore  a  very  near  refemblance.  * 

The  ifland  of  Tcho-ka,  or  Saghalien,  in  the  Tartarian  fea^ 
oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  has  evidently  been  peopled 
by  the  Chinefe.  When  Monfieur  la  Peroufe  vifited  this  ifland„ 
he  found  the  inhabitants  clothed  in  Wue  nankin,  and  "  the 
"  form  of  their  drefs  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
"  Chinefe ;  their  pipes  were  Chinefe,  and  of  Toftanague ;  they 
^  had  long  nails ;  and  they  faluted  by  kneeling  and  proftration^ 
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*^  like  the  Chinere.  If,"  continues  the  navigator,  "  they  have  a 
"  common  origin  with  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe  their  fepa- 
"  ration  from  thefe  nations  muft  be  of  very  ancient  date,  for 
"  they  have  no  refemblance  to  them  in  perfon,  and  little  in  man* 
"  ners."  Yet  from  his  own  account  it  appears  that  both  their 
manners  and  cuftoms  have  a  very  clofe  refemblance.* 

The  Chinefe  at  one  period  carried  on  a  very  confiderable 
commerce  with  Buflbra  and  other  fea-ports  in  the  Perfian 
gulph,  particularly  Siraff^  near  which  fome  fmall  iflands,  as 
well  as  feveral  remarkable  points  and  headlands  of  the  coafl:^ 
ftill  bear  Chinefe  names.  In  fome  of  the  voyages  it  is  obferved 
that  a  Colony  of  Chinefe  had  apparently  fettled  in  the  kingdom 
of  Soffala,  the  defcendants  of  whom  were,  in  the  time  of  the 
writers,  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  natives,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  their  colour  and  their  features.  The  early  Portu- 
guefe  navigators  alfo  obferve  that  on  the  ifland  St.  Laurence 
or  Madagafcar  they  met  with  people  that  refembled  the  Chi- 
nefe. That  the  celebrated  traveller  Marco  Polo  vifited  Mada- 
gafcar in  a  Chinefe  vefFel  there  can  be  little  doubt,  unlefs  indeed^ 
like  his  own  countrymen,  we  chufe  rather  to  rejefl:  the  proba- 
ble parts  of  his  narrative  as  fabulous,  and  to  believe  the  miracles 
performed  by  the  Neftorian  Chriftians  in  Armenia  as  the  only 
truths  in  his  book. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  confider  the  notices  given  by  this  early 
traveller  as  curious,  interefting  and  valuable;  and,  as  far  as 
they  regard  the  empire  of  China,  they  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  generally  correA*     He  failed  from  China  in  a  fleet  con- 
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fifting  of  fourteen  (hips,  each  carrying  four  mafts,  and  having 
their  holds  partitioned  into  feparate  chambers,  fome  containing 
thirteen  diftinft  compartments.  This  is  the  exadt  number  of 
divifions  into  which  all  the  holds  of  thofe  fea-faring  vcflels 
were  partitioned  that  tranfported  the  prefents  and  baggage  from 
our  own  fhips  in  the  gulph  of  Pe-tcbe-lee  into  the  river  Pei-bo  ; 
and  we  obferved  many  hundreds  of  a  ftill  larger  defcription,  that 
are  employed  in  foreign  voyages,  all  carry ingy^^/zr  mads;  fuch  vef- 
fels,  our  failors  who  are  remarkable  for  metamorphofmg  foreign 
names,  ufually  Z2i}\  Junks ^  from  Tcbuan  which  (ignifies  a  ihip  ;  the 
Tfojig-too  pr  viceroy  of  a  province  is  called  by  them  Jobn  Tuck. 

Not  only  the  form  of  the  (hips,  but  the  circumftances  of  the 
voyage  taken  notice  of  by  this  ancient  navigator  ftamp  his  rela- 
tion with  authenticity.  The  (Irong  current  between  Madagaf- 
car  and  Zanzebar  rendering  it  next  to  impoffible  for  fhips  to  get 
back  to  the  northward ;  the  black  natives  en  that  coaft,  the 
produds  of  the  country  which  he  enumerates  ;  the.  true  defcrip- 
tipn  of  the  Geraffe  or  Camelopardalis,  at  that  time  confidered  in 
Europe  as  a  fabulous  animal,are  fo  many  and  fuch  ftrong  evidences 
in  favour  of  his  narrative,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  he  either 
was  himfelf  upon  the  eail  coaft  of  Africa,  or  that  he  had  received 
very  correft  information  from  his  Chinefe  fhipmates  concerning 
it.  Yet  Dodor  Vincent  has  aflerted,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Ery^^ 
tbrean  Sea  *,  that  in  the  time  of  this  Venetian  traveller  none  but 
Arab  or  Malay  veflels  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  all  due 
deference  to  fuch  high  authority  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  that  the 

•  In  the  very  next  page  (202)  he  however  correfts  himfelf,  by  obferving  that  etther 
the  Chinefe  or  Malays  navigated  as  far  as  Mad«gafcar. 
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fimple  relation  of  Marco  Polo  bears  interEal  and  irrefiftible  evi- 
dence that  the  fleet  of  fhips  In  which  he  Mkd  were  Chlnefe,  of 
the  fame  kind  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  as  they  now  arc* 
Nor  have  we  any  reafon  fot  doubting  the  afUthorlty  of  the  two 
Mahomedans  who  vifited  China  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
they  tell  us  that  Chinefe  fhlps  traded  to  the  Perfian  gulph  at 
that  tlme»  In  a  chart  made  under  the  diretftion  of  the  Vene- 
tian traveller  and  ftill  preferved  in  the  church  of  St*  Michael  de 
Murano  at  Venice,  the  fouthern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is 
faid  to  be  diftindly  marked  down,  though  this  hideed  might 
have  been  inferted  after  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  beea 
doubled  by  the  Portugueze. 

Whether  the  Prince  of  Portugal  had  feen  or  heard  of  this 
chart,  or  confulted  the  Arabian  Geographers,  or  had  read  of  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  the  firft  tranflatlon  of  Herodotus 
that  made  its  appearance  but  a  few  years  before  the  difcovery 
of  the  fouthern  promontory  of  this  continent  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz ;  or  whether  the  voyages  were  undertaken  at  that  time 
on  a  general  plan  of  difcovery,  authors  feem  not  to  have 
agreed,  but  the  opinion,  I  underftand,  among  the  Portugueze  is 
that  Henry  had  good  grounds  for  fuppofuig  that  the  circumna* 
vigation  of  Africa  was  pra£licable. 


And  whether  the  Phoenicians  did  or  did  not,  in  the  earlleft 
periods  of  hiftory,  double  the  Cape  of  Good  of  Hope  there 
is  abundant  reafon  for  fuppofmg  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  eafl  coaft  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  ofCurrtnls^  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  extent  and  ilourilhing  condition  of  the  trade 

and 
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and  commerce  of  Tyrus  fliould  have  been  limited  to  that  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is 
a  more  difficult  navigation  than  to  the  northward.  That  this 
commerce  was  cxtcnfive  we  have  the  authority  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  who,  in  glowing  terms,  has  painted  its  final  deftru^Sion, 
and  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  at  the 
very  time  t^he  Phoenicians  failed  round  Africa  by  order  of  Necho. 
"  Thy  riches  and  thy  fairs,  thy  merchandife,  thy  mariners  and 
**  thy  pilots,  thy  caulkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchan- 
"  dize,  and  all  thy  men  of  war  that  are  in  thee,  and  in  all  thy 
**  company  which  is  in  the  midft  of  thee,  (hall  fall  into  the 
'*  midft  of  the  feas  in  the  day  of  thy  ruin.''  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  navigation  of  the  Eaftern  Seas  was  known  in  the 
carfieft  periods  of  hiftory,  and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  for 
fuppofing  that  the  Chinefe  ihould  not  have  had  their  fhare  in  it. 

Without,  however,  making  any  enquiry  into  the  proba- 
bility that  an  ancient  intercourfe  might  have  fubfifted  between 
China  and  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  either  by  convention  for 
commercial  purpofes,  or  that  Chinefe  failors  might  have  been 
thrown  on  that  coaft  either  in  Phoenician,  or  Arabian,  or  their  own 
vefTels,  I  happened  to  obferve  in  a  former  publication  of  "  Travels 
"  in  Southern  Africciy'*  as  a  matter  of  fadt,  *'  that  the  upper  lid  of 
"  the  eye  of  a  real  Hottentot,  as  in  that  of  a  Chinefe,  was 
"  rounded  into  the  lower  on  the  fide  next  the  nofe,  and  that  it 
"  formed  not  an  angle  as  in  the  eye  of  an  European — ^that 
*'  from  this  circumftance  they  were  known  in  the  colony  of 
"  the  Cape  by  the  name  of  Chinefe  Hottentots^^  Furtlier  ob- 
fervations  have  confirmed  me  in  the  very  ftriking  degree  of  re- 
femblance  between  them.     Their  phyfical  charaders  agree  in 

almoft 
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ali^oft  every  point.  The  form  of  thor  peribns  ia  the  lemarlc- 
able  fmallnefs  of  the  joints  and  the  extremities,  their  voices  and 
manner  of  fpeaking,  their  temper,  their  colour  and  features,  and 
particularly  that  fingular  fhaped  eye  rounded  in  the  comer  next 
the  nofe  like  the  end  of  an  elliplis,  probably  of  Tartar  or  Scy* 
thian  origin,  are  nearly  alike.  They  alfo  agree  in  the  broad  root 
of  the  nofe ;  or  great  diftance  between  the  eyes :  and  in  the 
oblique  pofition  of  thefe,  which,  inftead  of  being  horizontal, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  European  fubjedts,  are  deprefled 
towards  the  nofe.  A  Hottentot  who  attended  me  in  travelling 
over  Southern  Africa  was  fo  very  like  a  Chinefe  fervant  I  had 
in  Canton,  both  in  perfon,  features,  manners,  and  tone  of  voice, 
that  almoft  always  inadvertently  I  called  him  by  the  name  of 
the  latter.  Their  hair,  it  is  true,  and  that  only  differs.  This, 
in  a  Hottentot,  is  rather  harfli  And  wiry,  than  woolly,  neither 
long,  nor  (hort,  but  twilled  in  hard  curling  ringlets  refembling 
fringe.  I  poffefs  not  a  fufficient  degree  of  fkill  in  phyfiology 
to  fay  what  kind  of  hair  the  offspring  would  have  of  a  Chi- 
nefe man  and  Mofambique  woman ;  much  lefs  can  I  pretend 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  infulated  <m 
the  narrow  extremity  of  a  large  continent,  and  differing  fo 
remarkably  from  all  their  neighbours,  or  where  to  look  fot 
their  primitive  ilock  unlefs  among  the  Chineiet 

I  am  aware  it  will  appear  rather  fingular  to  thofe,  who  may 
have  attended  to  the  accounts  that  generally  have  been  given 
of  theie  two  people,  to  meet*  .with  a  comparifon  between  the 
mofi  polifhed  and  the  mod  barbarous,  the  wifefl:  and  the  moft 
ignorant  of  mankind  ;  and  I  am  therefore  the  lefs  furprized  at 

H  ao 
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•fli  aa  obfervftlAOii  ma4e  by  the  writeiB  of  the  GrklcaT  Rerteir 
^  that  the  fcntua  of  theHotteotots  may  refemble  the  Ghinefe,  as 
^  the  entries  of  a  pig  refemble  thofe  of  a  man ;  but  on  this* 
^  topic  our  ingenious  author  feems  to  wander  beyond  the  circle 
^  of  his  koowledge.*^  I  hc^e  thefe  gentlemen  will  not  be  of- 
^  fended  at  my  taking  this  oopafion  .to  afiure  them  that  the  com-^ 
parifon  was  nm  avea  then  made  on  loofe  grounds,  akhough  no 
inference  was  drawn  from  k,  and  that  on  a  clofer  examina«- 
^n,  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  their  near  refemblance  in 
:|neatal  as  well  as  phyiical'  qusUities.  The  aptitude  of  a  Hotten-^ 
tot  in  acquiring  and  combining  ideas  is  not  lefs  than  of  a  Chi-*^ 
aefe,  and  their  powers  of  imitation  are  equally  great,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  of  education  ;  the  one  being  con-.* 
dnually  from  his  infancy  brought  up  in  a  focrety  where  all  the 
arts  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  in  common  ufe ;  the  other 
among  a  miferable  race  of  beings  in  conftant  want  even  of  the 
common  necefiaries  of  \i&. 

But  as  aflertions  and  opinions  prove  nothing,  I  have  annexed' 
die  portrait  of  a  real  Hottentot,  drawn  from  the  Kfe  by  Mn  S» 
Daniell,  in  order  to  compare  it  wkh  one  of  a  Chinefe,  taken  alfo 
from  the  life  by  Mr.  Alexander ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
dofe  compa.  f  thefe  pertrahs  will  convmee  the  reader,  as 
well  as  the  reviewer,  that  the  refemblance  I  remarked  to  have 
iMiad  was  not  altog^er  fanciful. 

'  Indeed  the  people  that  have  derived  their  origin  &om  the 
ftme  ftock  with  the  Chinefe,  are  more  widely  fcattered  over 
the  Adiattc  continent  and  the  oriental  iflands  than  is  generally 

imagined^ 
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imagined.  All  thoie  numerous  fccietiea,  kncmn  under 
the  common  name  of  Malays,  are  unqueftiooaUy  ddK:eade4 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  t)f  Scjthia  or  Tartary ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  added,  that  their  connexion  with  the  Arabs  mA 
their  converfion  to  Iflamifm  firft  toured,  aad  hat^  now  feo^ 
dered  habitual,  that  cruel  and  (anguinary  difpofitioa  for  which 
they  are  remarkable ;  for  it  has  been  obferrod  dMC  the  natives  of 
thofe  iflands,  to  which  the  baleful  influence  of  this  religion  has 
not  extended,  have  generally  been  found  a  mild  and  inofieniivt 
people ;  as  was  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  natives  of  the 
Pclew  iflands  when  difcovcred  by  Captain  Wilfon. 

The  perufal  d  Mr,  Marfden's  excellent  hiftory  of  Sumatra 
leaves  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that  a  Ctiinefe  colony  at  fome 
«arly  period  has  fettled  on  that  ifland.  This  author  obferves 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Sumatrans  are  little,  and  of  the  fam^ 
kind  as  thofe  of  the  Chinefe ;  that  they  fuffer  their  nails  to 
grow  long  ;  that  they  excel  in  working  fillagree,  making  gun- 
powder, &c.  that  they  regifter  events  by  making  knots  on  cords ; 
that  they  count  decimally ;  write  with  a  ftyle  on  bamboo ;  that 
they  have  little  hai^  on  their  bodies  and  heads,  which  little,  like  th9 
Chinefe,  they  extract  In  their  language,  many  words,  I  perceive^ 
are  fimilar  j  and  the  correfponding  words  exprefs  the  J(ame  ide;| 
in  both  languages ;  but  on  etymological  comparifons  I  would  be 
underftood  to  lay  little  (Irefs,  for  reafons  which  will  be  affi^aed  in 
the  (ixth  chapter.  The  fimilitude  of  a  religious  ceremony  is  much 
ftronger  ground  to  build  upon ;  and  the  coincidence  is  fuffi^ 
ciently  remarkable,  that  the  manner  pradifed  by  the  SumatpaiM 
in  taking  a  folemn  oath  (hould  exadly  agree  with  the  fame  ce- 
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remony  which  is  ufed  in  giving  a  folemn  pledge  among  the 
common  people  of  China,  namely,  by  wringing  off  the  head  of 
a  cock.  Captain  Mackintofh  told  me  that  having  once  occafion 
to  place  great  confidence  in  the  mailer  of  a  Chinefe  veffel,  and 
doubting  left  he  might  betray  it,  the  man  felt  himfelf  confi- 
derably  hurt,  and  faid  he  would  give  him  fufficient  proof  that 
he  was  to  be  trufted.  He  immediately  procured  a  cock,  and, 
fidling  down  on  both  knees,  wrung  off  his  head ;  then  hold* 
Ing  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  he  made  ufe  of  thefe  words : 
**  If  I  adt  otherwife  than  as  I  have  faid,  do  thou,  o  tien^  (Hea- 
^  ven)  deal  with  me  as  I  have  dealt  with  this  cock  I*' 

I  have  fince  been  informed,  from  the  beft  authority,  that 
whenever,  in  the  courfe  of  the  concerns  of  the  Britifh  Eaft 
India  Company  with  the  merchants  of  China,  it  may  be  nccef- 
fary  to  adminifter  an  oath  to  a  Chinefe,  the  fame  ceremony 
IS  gone  through  of  wringing  off  the  head  of  a  cock,  which  is 
by  them  confidered  in  a  very  ferious  light,  a  fort  of  incantation, 
whofe  effefts  upon  their  minds  are  not  imlike  thofe  produced 
by  fuppofed  magic  fpells,  once  common  in  our  own  country, 
by  which  the  vulgar  were  perfuaded  that  the  Devil  was  to  be 
made  to  appear  before  them.  In  a  Chinefe  court  of  juftice  an 
€Ath  is  never  adminiftered.  In  a  lateaffitir,  where  a  Chinefe- 
was  lulled  by  a  feaman  of  a  Britifh  man  of  war,  and  the  Cap* 
tsdn  was  about  to  adminifter  an  oath  to  two  of  hie  people 
whom  he  produced  as  evidences  in  a  Chinefe  court  of  juftice, 
the  chief  judge  was  fo  ihocked,  that  he  ordered  the  court  to 
be  inftantly  cleared. 

The 
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The  Cingalefe  are  unqueftionably  of  Chincfe  origin.  Thofe 
ipvho  are  acquainted  with  the  Chinefe  manners  and  charadler, 
will  immediately  perceive  the  very  clofe  refemblance,  on  reading^ 
Mr.  Boyd's  relation  of  his  embafly  to  the  King  of  Candy* 
Sin-quo^  kingdom  of  Sin^  (from  whence  Sina,  or  China,)  are 
Chinefe  words ;  the  termination  is  European.  So  alfo  is  the 
name  of  the  ifland  Chinefe,  See4an^  Sce4ong^  or  See-lung^  the 
Weftern  Dragon,  in  conformity  to  an  invariable  cuftom  of 
afligning  the  name  of  fome  animal  to  every  mountain. 

Having  no  intention,  however,  to  inveftigate  minutely  the- 
extent  of  Chinefe  navigation  and  commerce  in  ancient  times^ 
but  rather  to  confine  my  obfervations  to  their  prefent  ilate^ 
I  return  from  this  digreffion,  in  order  to  proceed  on  our 
voyage* 

One  of  the  fmall  brigs,  attending  the  expedition,  was  dif^ 
patched  without  lofs  of  time  to  the  port  of  Cbu-San^  to  take 
on  board  the  pilots  that^  agreeable  to  the  order  contained  ia 
the  Imperial  edid,  were  expeded  to  be  found  in  readinefs  to 
embark.  In  fome  of  the  pafTages,  formed  by  the  numerous 
iflands,  the  currents  ran  with  amazing  rapidity,  appear- 
ing  more  like  the  impetuous  torrents  of  rivers,  fwelled 
by  rains,  than  branches  of  the  great  ocean.  The  depth  too 
of  thefe  narrow  paflages  was  fa  great  as  to  make  it  difficulty 
dangerous,  and  frequently  impoffible,  for  fliips  to  anchor  ia 
the  event  of  a  calm  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  neceflarily  drive 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ftream.  As  we  approached,  in  the  Cla- 
xence  brig,  the  high  rocky  point  of  the  coatiaent  called  Kec-too^ 

3  which 
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vihiclk  juts  into  tlie  midft  of  the  dufter  of  iflands,  lihe  ivind 
fnddenly  fdled  us ;  and  the  current  hurried  us  with  fuch  velo- 
city  dke^tiy  towards  the  poiiit,  that  we  expeded  mooientarilj 
to  be  dafhed  in  pieces ;  but  on  coming  within  twice  the  length 
of  ^the  (hip  of  the  peipendicular  precipice,  which  was  ibme 
kindred  feet  high,  the  eddy  fwept  her  round  three  feveral  times 
wish  great  rapidity.  The  Captain  would  have  dropped  th^ 
iuichor,  but  an  old  Chinefe  Eflierman,  whom  we  had  takea 
on  board  to  pilot  us,  made  iigos  that  it  was  too  deep,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  there  was  no  danger^  except  that  of  the 
bowfprit  (Iriking  againft  the  mountain.  The  Chinefe  vellels 
have  no  bowfprit.  At  this  moment  the  lead  was  thrown,  but 
we  got  no  foundings  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  j  yet  the  yellow  mud  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  Nile,  at  the  height  of  its  inunda- 
tions, or  the  great  Yellow  River  of  China,  could  not  be  more 
loaded  with  mud  than  the  fea  was  in  the  whirlpool  of  Kee^too 
pcrint.  The  current,  in  the  Sttait  of  Faro,  ietting  dircdly 
upon  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis, 
thofe  celebrated  objeds  of  dread  to  ancient  navigators,  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  more  awfully  terrific,  though  perhaps  more 
dangerous,  than  the  currents  and  the  eddies  that  boiled  tumuU 
{uoufly  round  this  promontory  of  the  Chinefe  continent,  where^ 

^  When  the  tide  ruihei  from  her  runlblfflg  cites 
'<  The  roqgh  roc;^  roan  ;  tuxmiltttotit  boil  the  vafcf  { 
^<  They  toijsy  they  foamy  a  wfld  confufion  rsife, 
*'  Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  bhze/' 

The  feeond  whiri  removed  us  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  point,  and|  after  Ae  third,  we  were  fwept  rapidly  along 

in 
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m  9  fmooth  ituiform  current.  Our  interprecery  a  Chineie 
prieft,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  college  de  propaganda  fide 
at  Naples,  was  not  quite  fo  compofed  as  his  countryman  the 
pilot*  The  poor  fellow,  indeed,  had  nearly  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  boom  of  the  mainfail,  in  the  ficfi,  which  was^ 
the  moft  rapid,  whbl  of  the  fhip ;  the  (ame  blow  ftriking  a 
iailor  tofled  his  hat  overboard ;  and  it  aSbr4ed  fbme  amuib* 
ment,  in  our  fuppofed  perilous  (ituation,  to  hear  the  different 
ejaculations  of  thefe  two  perfons  on  the  iame  occafion. 
San£tijffinm  Maria^  ejjt  miraculvm^  ^  miraculum  !  exclaimed  the 
pried,  with  great  eagerneis ;  whilft  the  failor,  rubbing  his  head,, 
and  walking  away,  with  much  compofure  obferved,  that  tbf^ 
d—iCd  boom  bad  carried  away  hU  for&-t9p^gallant  cap  I 

The  Chinefe,  it  fbemed,  had  already  been  apprized  of  our 
arrhsai,  for  we  had  not  proceeded  &r  before  a  Urge  veflel  bore 
dbwa.  towards  ua,  and,  hailing  the  brig  in  their  own  laoguage^ 
jeTimd  we  wiould  bring  her  to  anchor,  and  that  they  would  caii* 
dii&  us  early  the  folio wu^  moraing  into  the  harbour  of  Chus^&n. 
Some  of  the  officcos  came  on  boaod^  w»e  extremely  civii^  and 
prefented  us  with  a  bafket  of  fruit ;  but  they  affeded  to  know 
nothing  of  the  occa&on  that  had  brought  us  thither*  Our  old 
£fliermaa  took  out  of  the  fea^  (amoi^  thoyfands  ^at  had 
floated  round  our  v^iel)  one  of  thofe  animal  fubftances  which,. 
I  believe,  ws  vulgady  call  fea  bMbrrs  (Moillusga  mpdufa 
psfpita).  It  was  at  learft  a  foot  in  diameter.  Having  drefled  it 
for  his  fupper,  and  feetng  it  wear  the  invittnig  appearance  of  a 
trau^arent  cokmrkfe  jelly,  I  was  tempted'  to  tafte  it;  but  the 

effea 
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^Scd:  "produced  by  this,  or  the  fruit,  or  both,  was  a  fevere 
iicknefs,  which  continued  for  feverai  days. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  day-break,  and,  with  a  pleafant 
breeze,  failed  in  company  with  the  clumfy-lookingyV/ii^,  which, 
however,  to  the  furprize  of  our  feamen,  failed  quite  as  well  as 
the  fmart-looking  Clarence. 

Having  anchored  before  the  town,  in  a  fpacious  bafon 
formed  by  feverai  iflands,  and  p^ud  the  ufual  compliment  of  a 
falute,  a  few  Mandarines  (officers  of  government  fo  named 
by  the  early  Portugueze  from  mandar^  to  command)  came  on 
board.  To  Qvery  queftion  that  led  to  the  main  point  of  our 
vifit,  thefe  people  gave  us  evafive  anfwers,  affeding  the  moft 
complete  ignorance  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
embaffy.  They  faid  the  Xfi^^S'P^^S^  ^^  military  governor  of 
the  illand,  was  then  abfent,  but  that  he  would  return  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day^  and  would  be  happy  to  fee  us  on  (hore  the 
following  morning.  Chinefe  etiquette,  I  fuppofe,  required  that 
a  day  (hould  elapfe  before  our  recej^ion  in  fornu 

Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  gentlemen 
of  the  embaffy,  who  had  been  fent  on  this  bufinefs,  went  on 
fhore,  and  were  received  by  the  Governor  with  great  polite- 
nefs^  and  abundant  ceremony,  in  his  hall  of  public  audience, 
which,  as  a  building,  had  little  to  attract  our  notice.  The 
ufual  minute  enquiries  being  gone  through,  which,  it  feems, 
Chinefe  good-breeding  cannot  difpenfe  with,  iuch  as  the  health 
x)f  his  vifitors,  of  their  parents  and  relations,  and  particularly 

the 
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the  name  and  age  of  each  perfon,  the  ohjed  of  our  vifit  was 
explained  to  him  ;    and  at  the  fame  time  a  hope  exprefled  that 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  getting  the  pilots  on  board.     The 
old  gentleman  appeared  to  be  much  furprized  at  fuch  violent 
hade,  and  talked  of  plays,  fealls,  and  entertainments,  that  he 
meant  to  give  us.     Pilots,   however,  he  faid,  were  ready  to 
take  charge  of  the  fliips,  and  to  carry  them  along  the  coaft  to 
the  next  province,  where  others  would  be  found  to  condudJ: 
them  ftill  farther.     On  being  told  that  fuch  a  mode  of  naviga- 
tion was  utterly  impradicable  for  the  large  Englifh  fhips,  and 
that  fuch  pilots  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us,  he  begged  to  be ' 
allowed  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  enquire  for  others.     We 
little  expefted  to  have  met  with  any  diflSculties  with  regard  to 
pilots,  in  one  of  the  beft  and  mod  frequented  ports  in  China, 
where,  at  that  time  feveral  hundred  vefTels  were  lying  at  anchor. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  fpent  in  a  vifit  to  the  city  of 
Ting'bai;  but  the  crowd  became  fo  numerous,  and  the  day 
was  fo  exceffively  hot,  that  before  we  had  paffed  the  length  of 
a  ftreet,  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  the 
priefts  very*  civilly  entertained  us  with  tea,  fruit,  and  cakes. 
The  ofEcer  who  attended  us  advifed  us  to  return  in  fedaa 
chairs,    an  offer  which  we  accepted  j    but  the  bearers   were 
flopped  every  moment  by  the  crowd,  in  order  that  every  one 
might  fatisfy  his  curiofity  by  thrufting  his  head  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  exclaiming,  with  a  grin,  Hung-maui    Englijhman^ 
or,  literally,  RcdpaU !  Rather  difappointed  than  gratified,  we 
were  glad,  after  a  fatiguing  day,  to  throw  ourfelv^s  into  our 
cots  on  board  the  Clarence. 

I  When 
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When  we  went  on  fliore  the  following  morning,  we  found 
the  military  governor,  attended  by  a  civil  magiftrate,  by  whom, 
after  the  ufual  compliments,  we  were  addreffed,  in  a  long  ora- 
tion, delivered  apparently  with  a  great  deal  of  folcmnity,  the 
intention  of  which  was  to  convince  us  that,  as  it  had  been  the 
pra£tice  of  the  Chinefe,  for  time  immemorial,  to  navigate  from 
port  to  port,  experience  had  taught  them  it  was  the  beft. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  eloquence  could  not  prevail  on  his 
hearers  to  relinquifh  their  own  opinions  on  the  fubjedt,  the 
governor  and  he  confulted  together  for  fome  time,  and  at 
length  refolved  that  a  general  mufter  (hould  be  made  of  all  the 
perfons  in  that  place,  who  had  at  any  time  .yifited  by  fea  the 
port  of  Tien-Jing. 

A  number  of  foldiers  were  accordingly  difpatched,  and  fooa 
returned,  with  a  fet  of  the  moft  miferable-looking  wretches  I 
ever  beheld  j  who  were  thruft  into  the  hall,  and  dropping  on 
their  knees,  were  examined  in  that  attitude,  as  to  their  qualifi- 
cations. Some,  it  appeared,  had  been  at  the  port  of  Tien-ftng^ 
but  were  no  feamen ;  others  followed  the  profeffion,  but  had 
never  been  at  that  port ;  and  feveral  were  hauled  in,  who  had 
never  fet  a  foot  on  board  a  veflel  of  any  defcription  whatfoever. 
In  (hort,  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  confumed  to  no  pur- 
pofe;  and  we  were  about  to  conclude  that  we  had  a  great 
chance  of  leaving  the  central  and  much-frequented  harbour  of 
Cbu-fariy  without  being  able  to  procure  a  fingle  pilot,  when 
two  men  were  brought  in,  who  feemed  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
belter  than  any  which  had  yet  been  examined.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  they  had  quitted  the  fea  for  many  years,  and 
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being  comfortably  fettled  m  trade,  had  no  defire  to  engage  in 
the  prefent  fervice ;  on  the  contrary^  they  begged  on  their 
knees  that  they  might  be  excufed  from  fiich  an  undertaking* 
Their  fupplications  \vere  of  no  avaiL  The  Emperor's  orders 
muft  be  obeyed.  In  vain  did  they  plead  the  ruin  of  their 
bufmefs  by  their  abfence,  and  the  diftrefs  it  would  occafion  to 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  families*  The  Governor 
was  inexorable  i  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  embark 
in  the  courfe  of  an  hour. 

This  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  Governor  conveyed  no  very 
cxaltffd  ideas  of  the  juftice  or  moderation  of  the  government^ 
or  of  the  prote<ftion  it  afforded  to  the  fubje£t.  To  drag  away 
from  his  family  an  honeft  and  induflrious  citizen,  fetded  in 
trade,  and  to  force  him  into  a  fervice  that  mud  be  ruinous  to 
his  concerns,  was  an  a£l  of  injuflice  and  violence  that  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  than  a  defpotic  government, 
where  the  fubje£t  knows  no  laws  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant. 
But  we  are  yet  on  a  diftanc  ifland  of  the  Great  Empire,  remote 
from  the  fountain  of  authority  j  and  delegated  power,  in  all 
countries,  is  but  too  liable  to  be  abufed,  Befides,  a  Chinefe 
might  be  imprefled  with  fentiments  equally  unfavourable  of  our 
government,  were  he  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  im- 
perious neceffity  fometimes  requires  our  navy  to  be  manned. 


One  confideratlon,  however,  might  with  fafety  be  drawn 
from  the  occurrences  of  this  day,  which  was  this,  that  long 
voyages  arc  never  undertaken  where  they  can  be  avoided;  but 
that    the    commerce   of  the  Yellow  Sea  is  carried  on   from 
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port  to  port ;  and  that  the  articles  of  merchandize  fo  tranf- 
ported  muft  neceffarily  have  many  profits  upon  them,  before 
they  come  to  the  diftant  confumer;  which  may,  in  fome 
degree,  account  for  the  high  prices  many  of  the  produfts  of  the 
country,  as  we  afterwards  found,  bore  in  the  capital.  In  like 
manner  was  the  inland  commerce  of  Afia  conducted  by  cara- 
vans, proceeding  from  ftation  to  ftation,  at  each  of  which  were 
merchants  to  buy  or  exchange  commodities  with  each  other, 
thofe  at  the  limits  of  the  journey  having  no  connedion  nor 
communication  whatfoever  with  one  another ;  which  will  partly 
explain  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  Eaftern 
countries,  from  whence  they  derived  their  precious  ftoncs,  per- 
fumes, and  other  valuable  articles. 

The  old  Governor  was  evidently  relieved  from  a  load  of 
anxiety  at  his  fuccefs ;  and  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  poor 
men  ferved  only  to  brighten  up  his  countenance.  From 
civility,  or  curiofity,  or  perhaps  both,  he  returned  our  viiit  on 
board  the  brig,  which  had  been  crowded  with  the  natives  from 
morning  till  night,  (ince  her  firfl  arrival  in  the  harbour.  The 
want  of  curiofity,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Chinefe  character,  was  not  perceived  in  this  inftance  ;  but 
it  was  that  fort  of  curiofity,  which  appeared  rather  to  be  incited 
by  the  defire  of  looking  narrowly  at  the  perfons  of  thofe  wha 
were  to  have  the  honour  of  being  prefented  to  their  Great 
Emperor,  than  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  eye  or  the  mind, 
by  the  acquirement  of  information  or  new  ideas.  The  vefifel^ 
although  ib  very  different  from  their  own,  was  an  object  of 
Uttle  notice ;  and  although  eager  to  get  a  tranfient  glance  at 
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the  paflengers,  their  curiofity  was  fatisfied  in  a  moment,  and 
was  generally  accompanied  with  fome  vague  exclamation^ 
in  which  the  words  Ta-whang-tee  occurred;  and  the  main 
drift  of  which  feemed  to  imply,  **  ia  this  perfon  to  appear 
**  before  our  Great  Emperor  ?"  This  was  ftill  more  remarkable 
in  the  crowd  of  Trng-hai  ^  nothing  fcarceiy  was  there  heard 
but  the  words  Ta-wbang-iee  and  Hung-mau^  the  Emperor  and 
the  Englifliman. 

The  fquadron  had  fcarceiy  got  under  way,  and  cleared  the 
narrow  paflages  between  the  iflands  into  the  Yellow  Sea> 
when  it  was  perceived  how  very  Httle  advantage  it  was  likely 
to  derive  from  the  Chinafe  pilots-  One  of  them,  in  fad,  had 
come  on  board  without  his  compafs^  and  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  .to  make  him  comprehend  ours.  The  moveable  card 
was  to  him  a  paradox,  as  being  contrary  to  the  univerfal  prac- 
tice with  them,  of  making  the  needle  traverfe  the  fixed  points, 
and  not  the  points  defcribed  on  the  card  to  move  (by  the  needle 
being  attached  to  the  card),  as  in  thofe  of  Europe.  The  other 
was  furnifhed  with  a  compafs,  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
fnufF-box,  being  an  entire  piece  of  wood,  with  a  circular  exca- 
vation in  the  centre,  juft  large  enough  to  admit  the  vibration 
of  a  very  fine  fteel  needle,  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  which, 
however,  might  be  found  fufficiently  ulHul,  in  their  fhort 
voyages,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance  for  prelerving  the 
center  of  gravity,  in  all  pofitions  of  the  flbip,  in  coincidence 
nearly  with  the  center  of  fufpenfion*  Nor  is  it  neceflary,  in 
lb  (hort  and  fine  a  needle,  to  load  one  end  more  than  the  other, 
in  order  to  counterad  the  dip,  or  tendency  that  the  magnetic 
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needle  is  known  to  have,  more  or  lefs,  towards  the  horizon 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Chinefe,  however,  do 
not  feem  to  have  adopted  their  fmall  needle  from  any  know- 
ledge either  of  the  variation,  or  of  the  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Although  the  needle  be  invariably  fmall,  yet  it 
fometiraes  happens  that  the  margin  of  the  box  is  extended  to 
fuch  a  fize,  as  to  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  concentric 
circles,  containing  various  charadiers  of  the  language,  confti- 
tuting  a  compendium  of  their  aftronomical  (perhaps  more 
properly  fpeaking)  aftrological  knowledge.  As  numbers  of 
fuch  compaffes  are  in  the  mufeums  of  Europe,  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  wholly  unacceptable  to  give  fome  notion  of  what  thefe 
circles  of  charaders  contain. 

1.  Central  circle,  or  the  needle. 

2.  8  myftical   characters  denoting   the   firft  principles  of 

matter,  faid  to  be  invented  by  Fo-Jhce^   the  founder 
of  the  monarchy. 

3.  The  names  of  the  1 2  hours  into  which  the  day  is  divided. 
4  and  5.  Names  of  the  circumpolar  ftars. 

6.  Charadlers  of  the  24  principal  meridians  or  colures. 

7.  The  24  fubdivifions  or  feafons  of  the  year. 

8.  The  characters  of  the  cycle  of  60.  years. 

9.  Numerical  charaders  relating  to  the  above  cycle. 

10.  Charaders  denoting  the  28  figns  of  the  Zodiac. 

11.  Certain  aftrological  charaders. 

*  1 2.  Eight  fentences  explanatory  of  the  8  myftical  charaders 
on  the  fecond  circle. 

1 3.  A  different  arrangement  of  the  Chinefe  cycle. 

14.  Charaders  of  the  five  elements. 

15.  Re- 
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15.  Repetition  of  the  charadlers  on  the  eighth  circle. 

16.  Repetition  of  the  eighth  circle. 

1 7.  an  d  1 8.  Charafliers  of  obfcure  mythology. 

19.  Names  of  28  conflellations  and  their  places  in  the  hea* 

vens. 
ao.  Relates  to  the  fixth  and  fifteenth  circles. 

21.  The  world  divided  according  to  the  fidereal  influences. 

22.  Correfponds  with  the  eighth  and  fixteenth  circles. 

23.  Contains  the  fame  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  the 

fourteenth  circle. 

24.  and  25.  Are  inexplicable  even  by  the  Chinefe. 

26.  An  arrangement  of  certain  charaders  and  marks  for  cal- 

culating lucky,  unlucky,  and  neutral  days. 

27,  is  the  fame  as  the  nineteenth,  and  furrounds  the  whole  *. 
The  greateft  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  the  track  of  the 

fhips,  did  not  exceed  thirty-fix  fathoms,  and  it  was  frequently 
diminiflied  to  ten  fathoms.  The  weather,  as  ufually  happens 
in  fhallow  feas,  was  generally  hazy.  In  doubling  the 
projeding  promontory  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  the 
land  was  hidden  in  thick  fogs.  And  on  thefe,  fortunately, 
dillipating,  it  was  perceived  that  the  whole  fquadron  was 
within  four  miles  of  the  main  land,  and  one  of  the  ftiips  clofe 
upon  a  rocky  ifland.     The  pilots  were  as  ignorant  of  our  fitua- 

*  If  any  argument  were  wanting  to  prove  the  originality  of  the  magnetic  needle  as 
ufed  in  China^  the  circum (lance  of  their  having  ingrafted  upon  it  their  mod  ancient  and 
favourite  mythology,  their  cycles,  conflellations,  elements,  and,  in  (hort,  an  abftradl  of 
all  their  aftronomical  or  aftrological  fcience,  is  quite  fufficient  to  fettle  that  point.  Thofc 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Chinefe  charaAer  will  not  readily  admit  that  their  long 
cftablifhed  fupcrditions  fliould  be  found  incorporated  on  an  iaftrument  of  barbarian  in* 
vention. 

tion 
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tion  as  the  meaneft  failor  in  the  fquadron.  Proceeding  to  the 
weftward,  a  capacious  bay  was  difcovered.  One  of  the  pilots, 
after  a  minute  examination  of  the  land,  which  was  now  clear, 
aflerted  that  he  knew  the  place  very  well  j  that  it  was  the  bay 
of  Mee-a-taw.  The  confidence  with  which  he  fpoke,  and 
the  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  crowding  down  towards  the 
fhore,  as  if  expeding  our  arrival,  induced  the  Commander  to 
fteer  diredly  into  the  bay :  but  the  depth  of  water  diminilhing 
to  five  fathoms,  and  land  appearing  on  every  fide,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  let  go  the  anchor.  Several  boats  from  the  fhore  were 
prefently  along-fide  ;  and  we  were  foon  convinced  how  little  we 
had  to  truft  to  the  knowledge  of  our  pilots,  even  within  fight 
of  land.  We  were  informed  that  the  bay  was  called  Kee-fan^ 
feu^  and  that  Mee-a-taw  was,  at  leaft,  fifteen  leagues  farther  to 
the  weftward. 

The  hills  along  this  fouthern  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Pe-tche-Iee 
have  a  very  peculiar  charadler.  They  are  all  of  the  fame  form 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  being  regular  cones  with  fmooth 
fides  as  if  fafliioned  by  art,  and  entirely  detached,  each  ftanding 
on  its  proper  bafe,  refembling  in  their  (hapes  the  fummer  caps 
worn  by  the  officers  of  government ;  and  having,  as  yet,  no 
European  names,  they  were  noticed  in  the  journals  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.,  mandarin's  bonnets. 

Determining  now  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  advice  given  by 
the  magiftrate  of  C^u-fan^  and  to  navigate  from  port  to  port, 
we  here  procured  two  new  pilots  to  carry  the  fhips  to  Mee-a^ 
taw.     They  brought  us  indeed  to  this  place,  but,  inftead  of  a 
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harbour,  we  found  only  a  narrow  ftrait,  with  a  rapid  tide   fet-' 
ting  through  it,  and  rocky  anchoring  ground.     On  the  ftiorc 
of  the  continent  was  a  city  of  confiderable  extent,  under  the  walls 
of  which  next  the  fea  was  a  bafon  or  dock,  filled  with  veflels 
whofe  capacity  might  be  from  ten  to  one  hundred  tons. 

The  Governor  of  this  city  (the  name  of  which  we  learned  to 
be  ^en-tchoo-foo)  paid  his  refpeds  to  the  embaflador  on  board 
the  Lion,  and  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  converfation  that  his 
orders  from  court  were  to  render  all  the  fervice  in  his  power  to 
the  embafly,  and  to  provide  proper  means  of  conveyance,  either 
by  land  or  by  fea.  He  feemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  five  and 
thirty,  a  man  of  frank  and  eafy  manners,  courteous,  intelligent, 
and  inquifitive.  He  flood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  us 
than  any  we  had  yet  feen.  The  following  morning  he  fent  oflf 
what  he  was  pleafed  to  call  a  trifling  refrefhment,  which  con« 
Cfted  of  four  bullocks,  eight  flieep,  eight  goats,  five  facks  of 
fine  white  rice,  five  facks  of  red  rice,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
Slomx^  and  feveral  bafkets  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

We  have  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Chinefe  con- 
fider  us  as  barbarians  j  but  we  have  hitherto  no  reafon  to  fay 
that  they  treated  us  as  fuch.  At  all  events  it  was  obvious  that 
the  expeded  arrival  of  the  Britifh  embafly  had  made  no  flight 
imprefllon  on  the  court  of  Pekin. 

Here  we  once  ipore  ventured  on  another  pilot  to  carry  the 
fliips  acrofs  the  gulph  of  Pe-tcbe-ke  to  Tien-Jing.  He  was  an 
old  man  of  70  years,  and  feemed  to  poflfefs  a  perfe^  knowledge 
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of  all  the  bays  and  harbours  in  the  gulph.  He  drew  on  paper 
the  fketch  of  a  jport  on  the  weftern  coaft  to  which  he  undertook 
to  carry  the  (hips.  Fortunately,  however,  for  us,  it  was  con- 
fidered  more  fafe  to  fend  the  fmall  brigs  a-head  to  found,  than 
to  place  any  confidence  in  men^  who  had  already  fo  often  de- 
ceived us.  They  had  fcarcely  departed  before  the  fignal  of 
danger  was  made ;  a  new  courfe  was  fteered  for  the  night,  and 
early  the  following  morning,  the  fame  fignal  was  repeated. 
No  land  was  now  in  fight,  yet  the  water  had  (hallowed  to  fix 
fathoms ;  it  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  to  come  to  an  an- 
chor* It  was  a  very  unufual  fituation  for  fuch  large  (hips  to 
ride  thus  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  a  (Irange  fea,  and  out  of 
fight  of  land,  yet  liable,  in  cafe  of  blowing  weather,  to  (Irike 
againil  the  bottom. 

The  commanders  of  the  (hips  were  exafperated  againft  the 
pilots,  and  thefe  on  their  part  were  almoft  petrified  with  fear. 
The  poor  creatures  had  done  their  beft,  but  they  poflefled  nei- 
ther (kill  nor  judgment,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  charitable 
to  fuppofe  that  they  were  confufed  by  the  novelty  of  their  fitu- 
ation. It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  them  comprehend 
the  difference  in  the  draught  of  water  between  their  own 
(hips  and  ours,  which,  in  the  latter,  was  as  many  fathoms  as 
feet  in  the  former,  although  they  were  palpably  (hewn,  by  a 
piece  of  rope,  the  depth  that  was  required. 

As  it  was  evidently  impracticable  to  proceed  farther  with 
our  own  (hips  towards  the  land,  which  was  now  from  twelve 
•to  fifteen  miles  diftant,  and  fo  very  low  as  not  to  be  vifible 
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the  deck)  one  of  the  tenders  was  difpatcbed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei'bo  or  white  river  to  report  our  arrival.  Here  two 
officers  from  the  court  had  already  embarked  to  wait  on  the 
Embaffador,  carrying  with  them  a  prefent  of  refrefhrnents^  con- 
fining of  bullocks,  hogs,  (heep,  poultry,  wine,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be  more  than  fufficient  for  a 
a  week's  confumption  of  the  whole  fquadron,  amounting  nearly 
to  fix  hundred  men.  It  confided  in  twenty  fmall  bullocks, 
one  hundred  hogs,  one  hundred  (heep,  one  thoufand  fowls^ 
three  thoufand  pumpkins,,  as  many  melons,  apples,  pears, 
plumbs,  apricots,  and  other  fruits,  with  an  abundance  of  culi- 
nary vegetables.  The  wine  was  contained  in  large  earthen 
jars  whofe  covers  were  clofely  luted.  Numbers  oi  the  lu>^ 
and  the  fowls  had  been  bruifed  to  death  on  the  pafllagCt  whicb 
were  thrown  overboard  from  the  Lion  with  difdaia»  but  the 
Ghinefe  eagerly  picked  them  up,  wafhed  them  clean  and  laid 
them  in  fait. 

The  number  of  veflels  they  had  difpatcbed  to  take  on  fhorc 
the  prefents  and  the  baggage  was  between  thirty  and  forty^ 
the  capacity  of  each  not  being  lefs,  and  many  of  them  morc^ 
than  two  hundred  tons ;  fo  imperfe£t  a  judgment  had  thefa 
people  formdd  of  the  quantity  of  articles  to  be  tranihipped. 
Thefe'were  the  veflels  whofe  holds  were  divided  into  thirteen 
diilinA  compartments,  feparated  by  partitions  of  two  loch 
plank,  the  feams  of  whldi  were  caulked  with  a  preparation 
of  fine  lin^e  made  from  iCbeHs,  and  fibres  of  bamboo,  in  or^er 
to  render  them  water-tight*    Their  iailS|  cables^  ngging  and 
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cordage  were  all  made  of  bamboo  ;  and  neither  pitch  nor  tar 
wastifed  on  thefe  or  any  part  of  the  wood-work. 

We  detained  about  fifteen  of  thefe  veflels  to  take  on  (horc 
the  EmbafTador's  fiiite,  the  prefents  for  the  Emperor,  and  the 
baggage;  after  which  the  Britifti  (hips  returned  to  Cbu-fan 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Chinefe  pilots,  whofe  (kill  in 
navigation  was  held  very  cheap,  by  the  lowed  feamen  on 
board. 

« 

On  entering  the  Pei-ho  we  obferved  a  number  of  buildings 
ereded  on  the  right  bank,  with  roofs  of  matting,  but  decorated 
in  the  mod  fantaftical  manner,  with  different  coloured  ribbands 
and  variegated  filks  ;  and  about  three  hundred  foldiers  in  their 
uniforms  (which  appeared  to  our  eye  not  much  adapted  to 
military  purpofe's)  were  drawn  out,  with  a  band  of  mufic, 
.  near  a  temporary  landing-place  conftru^ied  of  wood ;  all  of 
which  we  underdood  had  been  hadily  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  EmbaflTador ;  but  as  his  Excellency  was  defirous  of 
reaching  the  capital  without  delay,  he  declined  going  on  (hore, 
preferring  to  dep  into  the  accommodation  yachts  at  once,  that 
were  ready  to  receive  him,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  the  mo- 
ment that  the  prefents  fhould  be  trandiipped  into  the  river- 
craft.  The  oflBcers  who  were  deputed  to  conduft  him  to  the 
capital  obferved,  that  fo  much  hade  was  not  at  all  neceflary,  as 
the  Emperor's  birth-day  was  yet  didant ;  thefe  people  having 
no  other  idea  of  an  embafly,  as  it  feemed,  than  that  of  its  being 
a  mere  compliment  to  their  Sovereign.  The  yellow  flags  dis- 
played 
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played  at  the  mad-heads  of  the  river  fleet,  laden  with  the 
prefents,  and  confiding  of  feventeen  fail,  gave,  indeed,  a  more 
extended  meaning  of  fuch  a  miflion.  Tbefe  flags,  in  broad 
black  charaders,  bore  the  following  infcription  ;  The  Engli/b 
Embajfador  carrying  Tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

We  found  the  yachts  that  were  deftined  to  convey  us  ex- 
ceedingly convenient,  more  fo  indeed  than  any  I  have  feen  on 
our  canals  of  England.  They  are  flat  bottomed,  and  draw 
only  about  fifteen  inches  of  water.  Their  upper  works  are 
high,  appearing  indeed  like  a  floating  houfe.  They  have  three 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  paflengers ;  the  firft  an 
antichamber  for  the  fervants  and  baggage  ;  the  .  middle  a  com- 
modious fitting  and  dining  room,  about  fifteen  feet  fq^iare; 
and  the  third  divided  into  two  or  three  fleeping  rooms.  Behind 
thefe  is  the  kitchen ;  and  fl:ill  farther  aft,  fmall  places  like  dog- 
kennels  for  the  boatmen.  Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  fecond 
ftory,  upon  the  apartments,  divided  inta  little  cells,  that  are  juft 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man.  A  Chinefe  failor  requires  no 
room  for  luggage,  his  whole  wardrobe  being  generally  on  his 
back.  In  the  different  operations  employed  for  making  the 
yachts  proceed,  they  give  no  interruption  to  the  paflengers. 
A  projecting  gangway  on  each  fide  of  the  veflel,  made  of  broad 
planks,  ferves  as  the  paflage  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  two  oflScers  that  were  fent  from  court,  to  conduA  the  Em- 
baflador  to  the  capital,  paid  a  vifit  to  every  yacht,  and  (hewed 
the  mofl:  eameft  defire  to  pleafe  and  to  make  us  conifortable. 
Their  names  were  Van  and  Cbou^  to  which  they  annexed  the  title 
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of  ^a-gin^  or  great  man.  Van  bad  the  rank  df  Lieuteiiant«General 
ia  the  army,  and  Cbou  was  the  Governor  of  ^  diftrid:  in 
Pe-tche-lee.  We  obferved  in  their  manners  no  indication  of 
that  ftifF  and  ceremonious  condud,  which  cuftom  obliges  them 
to  put  on  in  public.  On  the  contrary,  they  fat  down  to  table 
with  us,  endeavouring  to  learn  the  ufe  of  the  knife  and  fork, 
and  made  themfelves  extremely  agreeable ;  lamented  they  were 
not  able  to  hold  converfation  with  us  in  our  own  language  j 
and  on  going  away,  fhook  hands  with  us  like  Englifhmen, 

Proviftons,  fruit,  and  wines  (fuch  as  the  country  affords) 
were  fent  on  board  in  fuch  profufion,  that  I  really  believe  the 
Chinefe  boatmen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  paOTage  up  this  river, 
were  enabled  to  lay  by  their  winter's  ftock  from  the  furplus. 
In  truth,  as  Sir  George  Staunton  has  obferved,  the  hofpitality, 
attention,  and  refpeA  we  hitherto  experienced,  were  fuch  as 
flrangers  meet  with  only  in  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world. 

Nothing  that  could  convey  the  idea  of  extraordinary  wealth 
or  comfort  among  the  inhabitants,  Or  of  extraordinary  abun- 
dance and  fertility  in  the  country,  (unlefs  in  the  copious  fup- 
plies  of  our  provifions)  had  yet  occurred,  either  at  Chu-fan 
dr  in  the  fitflt  three  days'  fail  up  the  Pci^ho  towards  the  capital. 
The  land  oa  bcth  fides  ^a  low  and  flat,  and  inftead  of  hedge- 
rows, trenches  were  dug  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  property. 
A  fmall  proportion  only  was  under  cukivation.  The  greater 
part  appeared  to  be  four  fwampy  ground,  covered  with  coarfe 
grafs,  with  ruflies,  and  the  common  reed«  There  were  few 
trees,  except  near  the  villages,  which  were  of  mean  appearance, 
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the  houfcs  generally  confifting  of  mud  walls,  one  ftory  in 
height,  and  thatched  with  flxaw  or  ruflies.  Here  and  there  a 
folitary  cottage  intervened,  but  nothing  that  bore  any  refem* 
blance  to  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman,  or  that  could  even  be 
called  a  comfortable  farm-houfe.  And  although  villages  were 
numerous,  no  aflfemblage  of  houfes  were  perceived,  that  pro- 
perly could  be  claffed  under  the  name  of  a  town,  except  that 
of  See-koOy  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Ta-koo^  a  few 
miles  higher,  until  we  proceeded  to  the  diftance  of  about  ninety 
miles,  when  we  entered  the  fuburbs  of  the  large  city  of  Tien-- 
Jingy  ftretching,  like  London  on  the  Thames,  for  fcveral  miles 
along  each  bank  of  the  river  Pei-ho.  But  neither  the  buildings 
nor  the  river  would  bear  any  comparifou,  even  with  thofe  parts 
about  Redrifie  and  Wapping.  Every  thing,  iniad,  that  we  had 
hitherto  feen  wore  an  air  of  poverty  and  meannefs.  After  a  loi^g 
confinement  on  board  a  £hip,  to  thofe  at  lead  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  almoft  any  country  appears  to  poflefs  the  charms 
of  a  Paradife ;  yet  on  our  firft  landing  in  this  celebrated  empire 
to  the  prefent  place,  which  is  no  great  diftance  from  the  capi- 
tal, I  am  perfuaded,  that  every  individual  of  the  embafiy  felt 
himfelf  rather  difappointed  in  the  expedations  he  had  formed* 
If  any  thing  excited  admiration,  it  was  the  vaft  multitudes  of 
people  that,  from  our  firft  arrival^  had  daily  flocked  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  of  both  fexes  and  of  all  ages.  Their  gene- 
ral appearance,  however,  was  not  fuch  as  to  indicate  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  happinels  or  comfort.  The  beft  drefled 
men  wore  a  fort  of  velvet  cap  on  their  heads  ;  a  fhcirt  jacket, 
buttoned  clofe  round  the  neck,  and  folded  acrofe  the  breift;,  the 
fieeves  remarkably  wide;    the  materials  cotton  cloth,  black, 
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blue,  or  brown  filk,  or  European  camblet ;  they  wore  quUicd 
petticoats,  and  black  fattin  boots.  The  common  people  were 
dreffed  in  large  ftraw  hats,  blue  or  black  cotton  frocks,  wide 
cotton  trowfers,  and  thick  clumfy  flioes,  fometimes  made  of  ftraw.  . 
Some  had  coarfe  ftockings  of  cotton  cloth ;  the  legs  of  others 
were  naked.  A  fingle  pair  of  drawers  conftituted  indeed  the 
whole  clothing  of  a  great  portion  of  the  crowd. 

Never  were  poor  women  fitted  out  in  a  ftyle  fo  difadvan- 
tageous  for  fetting  off  their  charms  as  thofe  who  made  their 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-bo ;  and  we  afterwards 
found  that  the  drefs  of  thefe,  with  fome  flight  variations, 
was  the  common  mode  of  the  country.  Bunches  of  large 
artificial  flowers,  generally  refembling  ajicrs^  whofe  colours 
were  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  were  ftuck  in  their  jet-black  hair, 
which,  without  any  pretenfions  to  tafte  or  freedom,  was 
fcrewed  up  clofe  behind,  and  folded  into  a  ridge  or  knot  acrofs 
the  crown  of  the  head,  not  very  unlike  (except  in  the  want  of 
tafte)  to  the  prefent  mode  in  which  the  young  ladies  of  Eng- 
land braid  their  locks.  Two  bodkins  of  filver,  brafs,  or  iron, 
were  confpicuoufly  placed  behind  the  head,  in  the  form  of  an 
oblique  crofs,  which  is  the  common  mode  of  Malay  women. 
Their  faces  and  necks  were  daubed  with  white  paint,  the  eye- 
brows blackened,  and  on  the  center  of  the  lower  lip,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  chin,  were  two  fpots,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
wafer,  of  a  deep  vermillion  colour.  A  blue  cotton  frock,  like 
that  of  the  men,  reaching  in  fome  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
in  others  to  the  knee,  was  almoft  univerfal.  A  pair  of  wide 
trowfers,  of  different  colours,  but  commonly  either  red,  green, 
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or  yellow,  extended  a  little  below  the  calf  oCthc  leg,  where  they 
were  drawn  clofe,  in  order  the  better  to  difplay  an  ankle  and  a 
foot,  which  for  fingularity  at  leaft,  may  challenge  the  whole 
world.  This  diftorted  and  drfproportionate  member  confifts 
of  a  foot  that  has  been  cramped  in  its  growth,  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches,  and  an  ankle  that  is  generally  fwolien  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  foot  U  diminiflhed.  The  little  £hoe  h 
as  fine  as  tinfel  and  tawdry  can  make  it,  and  the  ankle  is  band* 
aged  round  with  party-coloured  clothes,  ornamented  with 
fringe  and  taflels ;  and  fuch  a  leg  and  foot,  thus  dreffed  out, 
are  coafidcred  in  China  as  fuperlatively  beautifiil. 

The  conftant  pain  and  uneafmefs  that  female  children  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  fuSer,  in  the  a£l  of  comprefiingi  by  means  of  bandages, 
the  toes  under  the  fole  of  the  foot,  and  retaining  them  in  that 
pofition  until  they  literally  grow  into  and  become  a  part  of  it ; 
and  by  forcing  the  heel  forward,  until  it  is  entirely  obliterated, 
make  it  the  more  wonderful  how  a  cuilom,  fo  unnatural  and 
inhuman,  fhould  have  continued  for  fo  many  ages,  at  leaft 
fuch  is  the  opinion,  that  its  origin  is  entirely  unknown,  or  ex- 
plained by  fuch  fabulous  abfurdities  as  are  too  ridiculous  to 
aflign  for  its  adoption. 


Few  iavage  tribes  are  without  the  unnatural  cuftom  of 
maiming  or  lopping  off  fome  part  of  the  human  body,  as 
boring  the  lips  and  the  cartilege  of  the  nofe,  drawing  or 
colouring  the  teeth,  cutting  off  a  joint  from  the  fingers  or  toe% 
and  otherwife  pradifing,  as  they  muft  fuppofe,  improvements 
^n  nature.     But  on  this  confi deration  it  would  fcarcely  be  fa^r 
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to  conclude,  that  maiming  the  feet  of  the  Chinefe  ladies 
derived  its  origin  from  a  period  of  time  when  they  were  yet  in 
a  favage  ftate,  fince  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  obferving  the 
moft  civilized  and  enlightened  focieties  ftudying  to  find  out 
beauties  in  defcfts,  and  creating  them  where  nature  had 
intended  perfedion.  The  Chinefe  would  no  doubt  be  equally 
furprized  at,  and  confider  as  egregioufly  abfurd,  the  cuftoni 
of  circumcifion,  as  pradkifed  by  a  great  portion  of  Afiatic 
nations;  nor- have  we  any  reafon  to  think  they  would,  not 
condemn  the  refinement  of  docks  and  crops  among  our  horfes 
as  an  abfurd  euftom,  not  lefs  ridiculous  in  their  eyes,  than  the 
little  feet  of  their  ladies  are  in  ours.  If  they  could  not  refrain 
from  burfting  into  fits  of  laughter  on  examining  the  greafe  and 
powder  with  which  our  hair  was  disfigured  ;  and  if  they  fome- 
times  lamented  that  fo  much  oil  and  flour  had  unneceflarily 
been  wafted,  we  might,  perhaps,  in  the  vanity  of  felf-import- 
ance,  afFed:  to  pity  their  tafte ;  but  fetting  euftom  and  preju- 
dice apart,  we  had  certainly  no  great  reafon  to  defpife  and 
ridicule  the  Chinefe,  or  indeed  any  other  nation,  merely 
becaufe  they  differ  from  us  in  the  little  points  of  drefs  and 
manners,  feeing  how  very  nearly  we  can  match  them  with 
fimilar  follies  and  abfurdities  of  our  own.. 

The  filence  of  the  earlieft  travellers  into  China  on  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  euftom,  would  almoft  warrant  a  conjedlure  that, 
notwithftanding  the  pretended  ignorance  of  the  Chinefe  with 
regard  to  its  origin,  both  the  fafhion  and  the  fentiment  of  its 
being  vulgar  for  ladies  to  be  feen  abroad,  were  only  adopted 
within  the  period  of  a  few  centuries.     The  Venetiaa  traveller, 
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although  he  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  beauty  and 
drefs  of  the  women,  takes  no  notice  of  this  Angular  fa- 
fhion ;  and  he  obferves  that  on  the  lake  of  Hang-tchoo-foo 
the  ladies  are  accuftomed  to  take  their  pleafure  with  their 
hufbands  and  their  families.  The  Embafladors  alfo  of  Shah 
Rokh,  the  fon  of  Tamerlane,  who  in  the  year  141 9, 
were  fent  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  of  China,  (late  in 
the  narrative  of  their  expedition  that^  at  their  public  reception, 
there  flood  two  young  virgins,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
throne,  with  their  faces  and  bofoms  uncovered  ;  that  they 
were  furnifhed  with  paper  and  pencils  and  took  down 
with  great  attention  every  word  that  the  Emperor  fpoke. 
Thefe  Embafladors  law  alfo  numbers  of  women  in  open 
baths  near  the  Yellow  river;  and,  in  one  city,  they  remark 
ibat  "  there  were  many  taveros,  at  the  dcfors  of  which  fat  a 
**  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinary  beauty."  Nor  do 
the  travels  of  two  Mahomedans  into  China  in  the  ninth, 
century,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Renaudot,  make  any  mention  of 
the  uitnatural  fxnallnefs  of  the  women's  feet ;  and  they  are  not 
by  any  means  deficient  in  their  obfervations  of  the  manners  suid 
cufloms  of  this  nation,  at  that  time  fo  very  little  known  to 
the  refl  of  the  world.  Almoft  every  thing  they  have  related 
concerning  China  at  this  early  period  is  found  to  be  true  at 
the  prefent  day,  and  as  they  particularly  notice  the  drefa 
and  ornaments  worn  by  the  women,  one  would  think  they 
would  not  have  omitted  a  cuftom  fo  fmgular  in  its  kind  as  that 
of  maiming  the  feet^  if  it  had  then  been  as  common  as  it 
now  is. 
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This  monftrous  fafhion  /has  generally  been  attribtlteici  td  difc 
jealoufy  of  the  ihen.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  the  tiSt^ 
the  Chinefe  inuft  be  allowed  to  be  ^ell  verfed  in  the  tnaniige- 
ment  of  the  fex,  to  have  fo  far  gdned  thre  afcendkncy  ovet 
them,  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to  adopt  a  fafliion,  ^hich  rt- 
quiired  a  Voluntary  relinquiihment  of  one  of  the  greateft  pleflftUtk 
and  bldffings  of  life,  the  faculty  of  locomotion  ;  and  to  conMtt 
to  render  this  fafliion  fo  univerfal  that  any  deviation  £r6tai  9t 
fliould  be  confidered  as  difgraceifuL  The  defire  of  being 
thotight  fuperior  to  th^  feft  of  hiB  fellows  fometimes,  indeed^ 
teads  a  ioian  into  ftrange  extravagancies.  Upon  this  principle  tfac 
men  of  learning,  ais  they  are  pleafed  to  fty le  themfelves,  fuffer  the 
Snails  of  their  little  fingers  to  grow  fometimes  to  the  enoraioitt 
length  of  three  inches  fdr  the  fole  purpofe  of  giving  ocular  de^ 
teonftration  of  the  impoffibiKty  of  their  being  emjployed  inttft]^ 
Tort  of  manual  labour ;  and  updn  the  fame  principle,  perhips^ 
^e  ladies  of  China  may  be  induced  to  continue  the  euftotH 
'of  mannitig  their  female  infants,  in  order  that  theit  *diiidl%fi 
'may  be  diftiaguifhed  frdm  thofe  of  the  peafantry,  wh6,  in  ndft 
of  the  provincies,  afe  condemned  to  fubmit  to  tlfe  dtudgwyctf 
*the  field. 

The  interior  wrajppei-s  of  the  lakes'  feet  aflre  faid  to  be  feldom 
changed,  remaining,  fometinHes,  until  they  ca:n  no  longer  hold 
together ;  a  cuftom  that  conveys  no  very  favourable  idea  of 
Caiinefe  cleanlinefs.  This,  indeed,  forms  no  part  of  their  cha^ 
ra&er ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  what  Swift  would  call  a 
frowzy  people.     The  comfort  of  clean  linen,  or  frequent  change 
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On  appfoachidg  the  town  ofTzen-Jing  weobferved  a  prodigious 
mimberx)f  lai^e:  ftacks  of  fait,  piled,  up  in  (acks  of  matting.  The 
qUfintitJr  ^hUs  ftored  was  found,  oo  roiigh  calculation,  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  confumption  of  thirty  millions  of'  people,  for  a 
whole  year.  Such  a  furprifmg  aggregate  of  one  of  the  ufeful  and 
almofl  necefTary,  articles  of  life,  was  a  preparative,  in  fome  mea* 
fure,  for  the  yaft  multitudes  of  people  which  appeared  on  oui? 
paffing  this  northern  emporium  of  China.  The  gabelle,  or 
duty  on. fait,  which  the  government  here,  as  well  as  clfe where, 
had. found  convenient  to  impofe  on  one  of  theindifpenfable 
articles  of  life,  part] y  accounted  for  fuchaa  extraordinary  accu- 
mulation. The  coUed^or:  pf  the.  fait  duties  of.  Tien-fing 
held  one  of  the  moft  lucrative  appointmeats  in  the  gift  of-  th^ 
crown.  .     ,  - 


The  crowds  of  large  veflefe  lyipgclofe  together  along  the 
fides  of  the  river;  the  various  kinds  of  craft  paifmg  and  repaff* 
ing  J  the  town  and'manufa<St6r!es.andwarehoufe&  extending  oil 
eiach  bank  as  far  as  the  eye  cmild  reach,  indicated  a  fpirit  of  coxii« 
merce  far  beyond  any  thing  we  had-  hitherto  met  with.  The 
large  veffels,  the  fmall  craft,  the  boats,  the  fhores,  the  walls 
furrounding  the  houfes,  the  roofs  were  all  covered  with  fpec- 
tators.  Our  barges,  being  retarded  in'  the  narrow  paflages  among 
the  fhipping,  were  at  lead  two  hours  in  reaching  the  head  of  the 
town.  During  the  whole  time  the  populace  ftood  in  the  water, 
the  front  rank  up  to  the  middle,  to  get  a  peep  at  the  ftrangers. 
Hitherto  among  the  fpeftators  there  had  generally  appeared  full 
as  many  of  the  fair  fex  as  of  the  other ;  and  the  elderly  dames,  in 
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particular,  had  been  fo  curious  as  to  dip  their  little  flumps  into 
the  water  in  order  to  have  a  peep  into  the  barges  as  they  glided 
ilowly  along;  but  here,  among  the  whole  crowd,  not  a  fingle 
female  was  vifible.  Although  the  day  was  extremely  fultry, 
the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  being  88*  in  the  fhade,  as  a  mu- 
tual accomodation  their  heads  were  all  uncovered^  and  their 
bald  pates  expofed  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  It  was  an 
uncommon  fpeftacle  to  fee  fo  many  bronze-like  heads  ftuck  as 
clofe  together,  tier  above  tier,  as  Hogarth's  groupe,  intended  to 
difplay  the  difference  between  character  and  caricature,  but  it 
lacked  the  variety  of  countenance  which  this  artift  has,  in  aa 
inimitable  manner^  difplayed  in  his  pi£lure. 


The  deep  founding  ^o??!-,  a  fort  of  brazen  kettle  ftruck  with 
a  mailer,  and  ufed  in  the  barges  to  diredl  the  motions  of  the 
trackers  on  {hore,  the  kettle-drums  and  the  trumpets  in  the  mi-i 
litary  band,  the  fhrill  mufic  and  fqualling  recitative  in  the 
theatre,  which  was  entirely  open  in  front,  and  facing  the  river  in 
full  view  of  the  crowd  j  the  number  of  temporary  booths  and 
buildings  erected  for  the  ufe  of  the  viceroy,  governor,  judges, 
and  other  ofBcers  of  governmeni,  and  gaily  decorated  with 
ribbands  and  filkcn  ftreamers ;  the  buzz  and  merriment  of  the 
crowd  had,  aUogether,  fo  ftriking  an  affinity  to  the  ufual  enter- 
tainments of  Bartholomew  fair,  that  no  extraordinary  ftretch  of 
the  imagination  ^as  required  to  fuppofe  ourfelves  for  the  moment 
to  have  been  tranfported  into  Smithfield.  We  Inftantly  acquitted 
the  Chineie  of  any  want  of  curiofity.  The  arrival  of  Elfi  Bey  in 
London  drew  not  half  the  crowd  i  and  yet  the  Chinefe  account 

us 
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tt«  muth  greater  barbarians  than  we  pretend  to  coofider  tihe 
mafnelukes.  The  old  viceroy  of  the  province,  a  Tartar  of  mild 
And  vnnning  manners,  had  prepared  for  us  a  moft  magnificent 
entertainment  with  wine,  fruits,  and  great  variety  of  paftry  and 
fweetmeats,  together  with  prefents  of  tea,  filk,  and  nankins, 
lK>t  only  to  the  Embaflador  and  his  fuite,  but  al(b  to  the  fer« 
V&ntS)  muficians,  and  foldiers. 

» 
The  cheerful  and  good-natured  counteoanoes  ^  the  multi- 
tude were  extremely  prepoffeiEng ;  not  lets  £0  Adr  accomodat- 
ing behaviour  to  one  another.  There  was  an  innocence  jmd 
fimplicity  in  their  features^  that  feemed  to  indicate  a  happy  and 
contented  turn  of  mind.  This,  however,  being  a  fort  of  gala 
*day,  we  might,  on  account  of  the  extraotdioary  occafioa,  peiliaps 
luive  viewed  them  to  the  be&  advimtage ;  yet  the  iame  cheer&l 
and  willing  mind  had  conftaxKly  fliewn  itfelf  on  all  occafions, 
t)y  all  th<i(e  who  were  employed  in  die  iervice  of  the  emfaafly. 
On  board  the  yachts  conftant  mirth  and  good  humour  prevailed 
arftong  the  feamen.  When  the  weather  virus  calm,  the  veilels 
were  generally  puOcid  on  by  means  of  two  lai^e  ibuHs  or  oars 
turning  upon  pivots  that  were  placed  in  prcge^ng  pieces  of 
wood  near  the  iow  of  the  veffd,  and  not  the  (lem,  as  is  the 
praQice  6f  mcKk  other  nations.  From  fix  to  ten  men  are  re- 
4^red  to  woik  <me  of  thefe  oars,  which,  inftead  of  being  taken 
t)Ut  of  the  water,  as  in  the  a£t  of  rowing,  are  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  under  the  furface,  in  a  fitmlar  manner  to  what  in 
Ejn^and  rs  underftood  byfculling.  To  ligfiten  thdr  labour, 
iMd  affift  kl  keeping  time  witk  die  ftrokes,  the  foUowing  xude 
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air  was  generally  fung  by  the  mafter,  which  the  whole  crew 
ufed  to  join  in  chorus  : 


AIR. 


Solo  (  1^± 

the  Madcr.  VQ)     ' 
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Hai  -  JO        hai-yau 
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Chorus 
hj  the  Crew. 
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On  many  a  calm  ftitl  evenings  when  a  dead  filence  reigned 
upon  the  water,  have  we  liftened  with  pleafure  to  this  artlefc 
and  unpolifhed  air,  which  was  fung,  with  little  alteratioa 
through  the  whole  fleet.  Extraordinary  exertions  of  bodily 
ftrength,  depending,  in  a  certain  degree,  on  the  willingnefs  of 
the  mind,  are  frequently  accompanied  with  exhilarating  excla-  . 
mations  among  the  mbft  favage  people ;  but  the  Chinefefong 
could  not  be  conlildered  in  this  point  of  view ;  like  the  excla- 
mations of  our  feamen  in  hauling  the  ropes,  or  the  oar  fong  of 
the  Hebridians,  which,  asDodlor  Johnfon  has  obferved,  refem* 
bled  the  proceleufmatick  verfe  by  which  the  rowers  of  Grecian 
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galleys  were  animated,  the  chief  ol^e£t  of  the  Chinefe  cho- 
rus feemed  to  be  that  of  combining  chearfulnefs  with  rcgu*- 
larity^ 

'*  Verfe  fweetens'toil^  however  rude  the  found/' 

Of  their  honefty,  fobriety,  and  carefulnefs,  we  had  already  re- 
ceived convincing  proofs.  Of  the  number  of  packages, 
amounting  to  more  than  fix  hundred,  of  various  fizes  and  de- 
fcriptions,  not  a  fingle  article  was  miffing  nor  injured,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  capital,  notwithftanding  they  had  been  moved 
about,  and  carried  by  land,  and  tranfhipped  feveral  times.  Of 
the  three  ftabe^officers,  who  had  been  deputed  from  court  to 
attend  the  embaiTy,  two  of  them  were  the  moft  obliging  and 
attentive  creatures  imaginable.  The  third,  a  Tartar,  who  firft 
made  his  appearance  at  Tien^ngj  was  diftant,  proud,  and  im- 
perious. The  Chinefe  indeed  were  invariably  more  affabl^ 
than  the  Tartars.  In  flioit,  had  we  returned  to  Europe,  with- 
out proceeding  farther  in  the  country  than-  ^tcn-Jing^  a  moft 
lively  irapreifioa  would  always  have  rexnaiaed  on  my  mind  in 
'^  ;-;|^^vour  (#the  Chinefe.  But  a  variety  ot  incidents  that  after- 
wards occurred,  and  a  mor-e  intimate  acq^iu^j^ce  with  their 
manners  and  habits,  produced  a  woeful  change  of  Jfentiment  in 
this  reipedL  Of  ^h  incidents,  as  may  teod  to  illufirate  the 
moral  charader  of  this  e^ra€»*diauy  people,  I  fliaU  relate  a  few 
that  were  the  moft  ftriking,  in  taking  a  general  view  of  their 
fiate  of  fociety,  to  which,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  executive 
gPTernment,  all  their  moral  aiftions  may  be  referred :  and  by 
the  influente  of  which,  the  natural  bent  of  their  charader  evi- 
dently has  undergone  a  complete  change. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Tien-Jing  on  the  iithof  Auguft,  we  found  the 
river  confiderably  conti-aflied  in  its  dimenfions,  and  the  ftream 
more  powerful.  The  furface  of  the  country,  in  fadk,  began  to 
aflume  a  lefs  uniform  appearance,  being  now  partly  broken 
into  hill  and  dale ;  but  nothing  approaching  to  a  mountain  was 
yet  vifible  in  any  diredion.  It  was  ftill  however  fcantily 
wooded,  few  trees  appearing  except  large  willows  on  the  banks, 
and  knots  of  elms,  or  firs,  before  the  houfes  of  men  in  office^ 
and  the  temples,  both  of  which  were  generally  found  at  the 
head  of  each  village.  More  grain  was  here  cultivated  than  on 
the  plains  near  the  mouth  of  the  riven  Two  fpecies  of  millet, 
the  panicum  crus  galli^  and  the  ii&li^um^  and  two  of  a  larger 
grain,  the  bolcus  forgbwn^  and  the  faccbaratus^  were  the  moft 
abundant.  We  obferved  alfo  a  few  patches  of  buck-wheat, 
and  different  forts  of  kidney-beans ;  but  neither  common  wheat, 
barley,  nor  oats.  A  fpecies  of  nettle,  the  urtica  nivea  was  alfo 
fown  in  fquare  patches,  for  the  purpbfe  of  converting  its  fibres 
into  thread,  of  which  they  manufadure  a  kind  of  cloth.  We 
•faw  no  gardens  nor  pleafure-grounds,  but  confiderable  trads  of 
pafture  or  meadow-land  intervened  between  the  Ullages,  on 
which  however  were  few  cattle,  and  thofe  few  remarkably 
fmall.  Thofe  we  procured  for  the  ufe  of  the  (hips  along  the 
coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Pe-tcbe-Jee^  feldom  exceeded  the  weight  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  few  fiieep  we  faw  were  of  the 
broad-tailed  fpecies.  The  cottages  of  the  peafantry  were  very 
mean,  without  any  appearance  of  comfort,  and  thinly  feat- 
tered ;  feldom  (landing  alone,  but  generally  coUeded  into  fmall 
villages. 
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If,  however,  cities,  towns,  villages,  and' farm-houfes,  were 
lefs  abundant  fo  near,  the  capital,  than  from  the  relations  of 
travellers  we   had  expeded  to  find   them,  the  multitudes  of 
inhabitants  whofe  conftant  dwelling  was  on  the  water,  amply 
made  up  the  apparent  deficiency  on  ftiore.     We  paffed,  in  one 
day,  upon  this  river,   more  than  fix  hundred  large   veflels, 
having  each  a  range  of  ten  or  twelve  di(lin£fc  apartments  built 
upon  the  deck,  and  each  apartment  contained  a  whole  family. 
The  number  of  perfons  in  one  of  thefe  veffels,  we  reckoned,  on 
an  average,  to  be  about  fifty,  and  we  adlually  counted  above 
one  thoufand  veffels  of  this  defcription,  that  were  floating  on  that 
part  of  the  river,  between  Tien'-Jing  and  Tong-tchoo.     The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  craft,  befides  thefe,  that  were  perpetually  pafling 
and  re-pafling,  or  lying  chained  to  the  bankis  of  the  river,  all 
of  which  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  con- 
tained full  as  many  as  the  large  veffels  above  rtientioned ;  fo 
that,  in    the   diftance  of  ninety  miles,  on  this  fmall  branch 
of  a  river,  there  were  floating  on  the  water  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

Among  the  different  cargoes  of  cotton  wool,  copper-money^ 
rice,  filk,  fait,  tea,  and  other  commodities  for  the  fupply  of  the 
capital,  we  obferved  an  article  of  commerce,  in  feveral  of  the 
large  open  craft,  that  puzzled  us  not  a  little  to  find  out  for 
what  it  was  intended.  It  confifl;ed  of  dry  brown  cakes,  not 
much  larger  but  thicker  than  thofe  we  call  crumpets.  A  clofe 
examination,  hdwever,  foon  difcovered  the  nature  of  their 
compofition,  which,  it  feemed,  was  a  mixture  of  every  kind  of 
filth  and  excrementilious  fubftances,  moulded  into  their  prefent 
fhape,  and  dried  in  the  fun.     In  this  form  they  are  carried  to 
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the  capital  as  articles  of  merchandize,  where  they  meet  with  a 
ready  market  from  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  j  who,  after 
diflblving  them  in  urine,  ufe  them  for  manure. 

Little  occurred  that  was  worthy  of  note,  between  Tien-Jing 
and  Tong'tcboo^  except  an  inftance  in  the  exercife  of  arbitrary 
power,  not  lefs  cruel  than  that  of  the  Governor  of  Cbu-fan^ 
and  ill  agreeing  with  the  feelings  of  Engliftimen.  Some  of 
our  provifions  happened  one  morning  to  be  a  little  tainted, 
which  could  not  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  mercury,  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  being  from  82^  to 
88^  The  officers,  however,  who  had  been  commiffioned  to 
furnifti  the  fupply  of  provifions,  were  inftantly  deprived  of  their 
rank,  and  all  their  fervants  feverely  bambooed.  The  Em- 
baflador  interceded  with  Van  and  Cbou  in  favour  of  the  de- 
graded delinquents,  was  heard  with  great  attention,  but  per- 
ceived that  little  indulgence  or  relaxation  from  ftridt  difciplinc 
was  to  be  expeded  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  whole  diftance,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Pel  ho  to  the 
city  of  Tong-tcboo  is  about  one  hundred  and  feventy  miles. 
Here  we  found  two  buildings,  that  had  been  erefted  in  the 
fpace  of  two  days,  for  the  temporary  purpofc  of  receiving  the 
prefents  and  ba{};gage  ;  and  they  were  conftruded  of  fuch  large 
dimenlions,  that  they  were  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  ten 
times  the  quantity.  The  materials  vvere  wooden  poles  and 
mats,  and  a  fence  of  wooden  paling  furrounded  the  whole. 

We  took  up  our  lodging  in  a  fpacious  temple  in  the  fuburbs, 
from  whence  the  priells  were  turned  out  without  the   ioaft 
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f  eremony,  to  make  room  for  ys,  confiding  in  the  whole  of  one 
hundred  perfons  nearly.  And  here  it  was  fettled  we  fhould 
remain  until  every  article  was  landed,  and  coolies  or  porters 
procured  fufEcient  to  carry  the  whole  at  once  to  Pekin,  which 
was  computed  to  be  about  twelve  miles  to  the  weftward  from 
this  place.  And  although  near  three  thoufand  men  were 
required  for  this  purpofc,  they  were  fupplied  the  inftant  the 
goods  were  all  on  fhore ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  difficulty 
would  have  been  found  in  raifing  double  that  number,  as  there 
feemed  to  be  ten  times  the  number  of  idle  fpeftators  as  of 
perfons  employed.  The  plain  between  the  landing-place  and 
the  temple  was  like  a  fair,  and  eakes,  rice,  tea,  and  fruit  upon 
mafles  of  ice,  and  many  other  refrefliments  were  expofcd  for 
falc,  under  large  fquare  umbrellas,  that  ferved  inftead  of  booths- 
A  dice  of  water-melon,  cooled  on  ice,  was  fold  for  one  tcben^  a 
piece  of  bafe  copper  coin,  of  the  value  of  about  three-tenths  of 
a  farthing.  Not  a  fingle  woman  appeared  among  the  many 
thoufand  fpe£tators  that  were  affembled  on  the  plain^ 
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CHAP.     IIL 

Journey  through  the  Capital  to  a  Country  Villa  of  the  Em- 
peror. Return  to  Pekin.  The  Imperial  Palace  and  Gardens 
of  Yuen-min-yuen,  and  the  Parks  of  GehoL 

Order  of  ProceJJton  from  Tong-choo  to  the.  CapitaL'-^Crowd  aJfembUd  on  the  Occm* 
fon.*^ Appearance  of  Pekin  fvithoui  and  wthin  tie  Walls. '^^Some  Account  of  this 
City,^ Proceed  to  a  Country  Villa  of  the  Emperor.'^Inconvenienciei  of, '^Return  to 
Pekin, '^Embajfador  proceeds  to  Tartary.^Author  fent  to  the  Palace  ^Yuen*mio- 
juen.'^Miferable  Lodgings  (f.^^Viftt  of  the  Prefident  and  Members  of  the  Mathe^ 
matical  Tribunal. — Of  the  Bifbop  of  Pekin,  and  other s.^^GilPs  Stvord- blades.'-^ 
Hatchet fs  Carriages. "^Scorpion  found  in  a  Cajk  packed  at  Birmingham.^mmPortraiti 
of  Englifb  Nobility. — EffeBs  of  Accounts  frosn  Tartary  on  the  Officers  of  State  in 
Pekin. — Emperof^s  return  to  the  Copkal.-'^lnfpeBs  the  Prefents. — Application 
of  the  Embajfadorfor  Leave  to  depart. '^Short  Account  of  the  Palace  and  Gardens  of 
Yucn-min-yuen. — Lord  Macartney* s  Pefcription  of  the  Eaflern  and  Weflern  Paris 
of  GehoL^^^And  his  general  Remarks  on  Chinefe  Landfcape  Gardening. 

JL  HE  prefents  for  the  Emperor  and  our  private  baggage  being 
^1  landed,  the  packages  repaired,  and  every  article  minutely 
noted  down  by  the  oflScers  of  government,  the  porters  vvrere 
diredted  to  fix  their  bamboo  bearing  poles  to  each  package,  that 
no  impediment  might  prevent  our  fetting  out  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  In  doing  this,  as  well  as  in  landing  the  arti- 
cles from  the  veffels,  the  Chinefe  porters  fhewed  fuch  expedi- 
tion, ftrength,  and  adlivity,  as  could  not,  I  believe,  be  pa- 
ralleled 
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rallel  or  procured  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  in  any  other  country. 
Every  thing  here,  in  faft,  ieems  to  be  at  the  inftant  command 
of  the  ftate ;  and  the  moft  laborious  taflcs  are  undertaken  and 
executed  with  a  readinefs,  and  even  a  chearfulnefs,  which  one 
could  fcarcely  expeft  to  meet  with  in  fo  defpotic  a  government. 

According  to  the  arrangement,  on  the  2iftof  Auguft,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  prepared  to  fet  out,  but 
could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  fairly  in  motion  till  five,  and  before 
we  had  cleared  the  city  of  Tong-tcboo^  it  was  pad  fix  o'clock. 
From  this  city  to  the  capital,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  the  road 
never  before  exhibited  fo  motley  a  groupe.  In  front  marched 
about  three  thoufand  porters,  carrying  fix  hundred  packages ; 
fome  of  which  were  fo  large  and  heavy,  as  to  require  thirty- 
two  bearers :  with  thefe  were  mixed  a  proportionate  number  of 
inferior  officers,  each  having  the  charge  and  fuperintendence  of 
a  divifion.  Next  followed  eighty-five  waggons,  and  thirty- 
nine  hand-carts,  each  with  one  wheel,  loaded  with  wine,  por- 
ter, and  other  European  provifions,  ammunition,  and  fuch 
heavy  articles  as  were  not  liable  to  be  broken.  Eight  light 
field- pieces,  which  were  among  the  prefents  for  the  Emperor, 
clofed  this  part  of  the  proceffion.  After  thefe  paraded  the 
Tartar  legate,  and  feveral  officers  from  court,  with  their  nume- 
rous attendants  ;  fome  on  horfeback,  fome  in  chairs,  and  others 
on  foot.  Then  followed  the  Embaflador's  guard  in  waggons, 
the  fervants,  muficians,  and  mechanics,  alfo  in  waggons;  the 
gentlemen  of  the  fuite  on  horfeback,  the  Embaflador,  the  Mi- 
nifter  Plenipotentiary,  his  fon,  and  the  interpreter,  in  four  or- 
namented chairs  j  the  reft  of  the  fuite  in  fmall  covered  carriages 

on 
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en  two  wheels,  not  unlike  in  appearance  to  our  funeral  hearfeSt 
but  only  about  half  the  length ;  and  laft  of  all  Van  and  Cbou^ 
with  their  attendants,  clofed  this  motley  proceflion. 

Though  the  diftance  was  only  twelve  miles,  it  was  thought 
advifeable  by  our  condudors  to  halt  for  breakfaft  about  half-way; 
for,  as  heavy  bodies  move  flowly,  what  with  the  delay  and 
confufion  in  firft  getting  into  order,  and  the  frequent  (loppages 
on  the  road,  we  found  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  whole  of 
the  cavalcade  had  reached  the  half-way  houfe.  Here  we  had  a 
moft  fumptuous  breakfaft  of  roaft  pork  and  venifon,  rice  and 
made  difhes,  eggs,  tea,  milk,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  ferved  up 
on  Qiaffes  of  ice. 

The  porters  and  the  heavy  baggage  moved  forwards  without 
halting  ;  and  having  ended  our  comfortable  repaft,  we  followed 
without  Idfs  of  time.  We  had  fcarcely  proceeded  three  miles, 
till  we  found  the  fides  of  the  road  lined  with  fpeftators  on 
horfeback,  on  foot,  in  fmall  carriages  fimilar  to  thofe  we  rode 
in,  in  carts, .  waggons,  and  chairs.  In  the  laft  were  Chinefe 
ladies  but,  having  gauze  curtains  at  the  fides  and  front,  we 
could  fee  little  of  them.  Several  well-looking  women  in  long 
filken  robes,  with  a  great  number  of  children,  were  in  the  fmall 
carriages.  Thefe  we  underftood  to  be  Tartars.  A  file  of  fol- 
diers  now  moved  along  with  the  proceflion  on  each  fide  of  the 
road,  armed  with  whips,  which  they  continually  exercifed  in 
order  to  keep  off  the  crowd  that  increafed  as  we  approached 
the  capital,  and,  at  length,  was  fo  great  as  to  obftrudt  the  road. 
We  obferved,  however,    that  though  the  foldiers  were    very 
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9^v«  and  noify  ia  bra^difhiag  their  vrhips^  they  only  ftrucV 
them  agaln^  the  ground,  and  never  let  them  fall  upon  the 
people.  Indeed  a  Chinefc  crowd  is  not  fo  tumultuous  and  uuf^ 
ruly  as  it  generally  is  elfewhere. 

The  ejKceffive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  duftinefs  of  the  road, 
th$  clofenefs  of  the  carriages,  and  the  flow  manner  in  which 
we  moved  along,  would  have  made  this  fhort  journey  almoflr 
iiifupportable,  but  from  the  novelty  of  the  fcene,  the  fmiles, 
the  grins,  the  geflures  of  the  multitude,  and  above  all,  the 
momentary  expedation  of  entering  the  greateft  city  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe.  Thofe  alfo  who  had  been  fo  unlucky  as  to 
make  choice  of  the  little  covered  carriages,  found  themfelves- 
extremely  uncomfortable,  notwithftanding  they  are  the  beft,  the 
moft  eafy  and  genteel  fort  of  carriage  that  the  country  affords. 
Being  fixed  on  the  wheels  without  fprings,  and  having  no  feats 
in  the  infide,  they  are  to  an  European,  who  muft  fit  on  his 
haunches  in  the  bottom,  tfie  moft  uneafy  vehicles  that  can  be 
imagined.  Father  Semedo,  oqe  of  the  earlieft  miffionaries  to 
China,  aflerts,  that  coaches  were  aaciently  in  common  ufe  in 
this  country,  and  that  they  were  laid  down  on  account  of  the 
^eat  convenience  and  little  expence  of  fedan  chairs.  The 
coaches  alluded  to  by  the  reverend  father  were,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  little  carts  above  mentioned,  for  not  the  veftige  of  any 
thing  better  is  to  be  found  among  them  ;  not  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  like  a  fpring  carriage.  It  is  more  probable 
that  palanquins  and  chairs  have  been  in  common  ufe  here  and 
in  India,  from  the  earlieft  period  of  their  hiftories.  The  leSica 
of  the  Romans  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome 

in 
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hi  the  time  6f  the  Republk  froih  fotxie  of  th6  etft^rit  itth- 
tions. 

The  great  road  to  the  capital  lay  acfofs  ad  open  ctfontiy, 
fandy  and  ill  cultivated,  and  the  few  houfes  on  each  fidff 
were  of  mean  appearance,  generally  biiilt  with  toud,  Ot  half 
burnt  bricks,  to  the  very  gates  of  Pekin.  The  middle 
part  of  the  road,  for  the  width  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet, 
was  paved  with  ftotrcs  of  granhe  from  fix  to  fixteen  feet 
in'  length  and  broad  in  proportion.  Evety  one  of  thefe  enot^ 
mous  flag  ftones  muft  have  been  bronght  at  leatft  fixty  miles; 
the  neareft  mountains  where  quarries  of  granite  are  found  beift^ 
thofe  that  divide  China  froni  Mantcboo  Tartary,  neat  the  great 
wall. 

A  temple  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  i  bridge  of  wtiitt 
marble  having  the  balluftrade  ornamented  With  figutes,  meaftt 
to  reprefent  lions  and  other  animals  cut  out  of  the  fame  mate- 
rial, were  the  only  objeds  that  attraded  any  notice,  until  thi 
Walls  and  the  lofty  gates  of  the  capital  appeared  in  view.  NbAtf 
of  the  buildings  within,  on  this  fide  of  the  city,  overtopped 
the  walls,  though  thefe  did  not  appear  to  exceed  twenty-five 
or  at  mbft  thirty  feet  in  height';  they  were  flanked  with  ftjuare 
towers,  and  furrounded  by  a  fnbat  or  ditch.  Thefe  towers  pro- 
jefted  about  forty  feet  from  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  were  placed 
at  regular  intervals  of  aboUt  feVenty  yards,  being  confidered  as 
borw-fliot  diftance  from  iach  other.  Each  had  a  fmall  guard- 
houfe  upon  its  fuiiimit.  The  thicknefs  of  the  bafe  of  the  wall 
wus  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  width  atrofs  the  top  within 
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the  parapets  twelve  feet ;  fo  that  the  fides  of  ;the  wall  have  a 
very  confiderable  flope,  much  more  however  within  than  with- 
out. The  middle  part  was  compofed  of  the  earth  that  had  been 
dug  oiit  of  the  ditch  ;  and  was  kept  together  by  two  retwiing 
walls,  part  of  which  were  of  brick  and  part  of  ftone.  The 
famous  barrier  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  and  the  ramparts  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  country,  are  built  in  the  fame  manner. 

No  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls  nor  on  the  baftions;  but 
in  the  high  building  which  furmounted  the  gate,  and  which  was 
feveral  dories  one  above  the  other,  the  port-holes  were  clofed 
with  red  doors,  on  the  outfide  of  which  were  painted  the  re- 
prefentations  of  cannon,  not  unlike  at  a  diftance  the  iham  ports 
in  a  fliip  of  wan  The  gates  of  a  Chlnefc  city  are  generally 
double,  and  placed  in  the  flanks  of  a  fquare  or  femicirctilar  ba& 
tion.  The  firfl  opens  into  a  large  fpace,  furrounded  with  build- 
ings, which  are  appropriated  entirely  for  military  ufes,  being 
the  dep6t  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  place  d^armesj  and 
barracks.  Out  of  this  place,  in  one  of  the  flanks,  the  fecond 
gate,  having  a  fimilar  high  building  ereded  over  it  as  the  firft, 
opens  into  the  city. 

The  firft  s^pearance  of  this  celebrated  capital  Is  not  much  cal- 
culated to  raife  high  expeftations,  nor  does  it  in  the  lead  im- 
prove upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  In  approaching  an 
European  city  it  generally  happens  that  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
je&s  catch  the  eye,  as  the  towers  and  fpires  of  churches,  domes, 
obelifkb,  and  other  buildings  for  public  purpofes  towering  above 
^e  reft ;   and  the  mind  is  amufed  in  conjeduring  the  form  and 
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magnitude  of  their  feveral  conftrufliions,  and  the  ufes  to  whicli 
they  may  be  applied-  In  Pekin  not  even  a  chimney  is  feen  rif- 
ing  above  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  which,  being  all  nearly  of 
the  fame  height,  and  the  ftreets  laid  out  in  ftraight  lines,  have 
the  appearance  and  the  regularity  of  a  large  encampment.  The 
roofs  would  only  require  to  be  painted  white,  inftead  of  being 
red,  green,  or  blue,  to  make  the  refembUnce  complete.  Few 
houfes  exceed  the  height  of  one  ftory,  and  none  but  the  great 
fliops  have  either  windows  or  openings  in  the  wall  in  front, 
but  moft  of  them  have  a  fort  of  terrace,  with  a  railed  balcony 
or  parapet  wall  in  front,  on  which  are  placed  pots  of  floweri^ 
or  flirubs^  or  ftunted  trees. 


This  city  is  an  oblong  fquare,  the  outward  boundary  of  whicli 
is  forty  Ica^  each  ke  being  fix  hundred  yards,  fo  that  the  in- 
clofmg  wall  is  near  fourteen  Englifli  miles,  and  the  area  about 
twelve  fquare  miles,  independent  of  the  extenfive  fuburbs  at 
every  gate.  In  the  fouth  wall  are  three  gates,  and  in  each  of  the 
other  fides  two,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes  called  T&ecify  wiib 
nine  gates  \  but  its  ufual  name  is  Pe-^cbing^  or  the  Northern 
Court*  The  middle  gate,  on  the  fouth  fide,  opens  into  the  Im- 
perial city,  which  is  a  fpace  of  ground  within  the  general  in* 
clofure,  in  the  ftiape  of  a  parallelogram,  about  a  mile  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  eaft 
to  weft,  A  wall  built  of  large  red  polifhcd  bricks,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  covered  with  a  roof  of  tiles  painted  yellow 
and  varnilhed,  furrounds  this  fpace,  in  which  are  contained 
not  only  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens,  but  alfo  all  the  tri- 
bunals, or  public  offices  of  government,  lodgings  for  the  mi- 
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nifterSy  the  euQUchs»  artificera,  and  tr^defmea  belonging  to  the  ' 
court.  A  great  variety  of  furfacey  as  well  at  of  different  ob<» 
je£):8,  appear  within  this  inclofure.  A  riyulet  winding  through 
it  not  only  affords  a  plentiful  fupply  of  water,  but  adds  largely 
to  the  beauties  of  the  grounds,  by  being  formed  into  canals  and 
%afons,  and  lakes,  which,  with  the  artificial  mounts,  and  rocks^ 
jiwd  groves>  exhibit  the  happieft  imitation  of  nature. 

Between  the  other  two  gates,  in  the  fouth  wall,  and  the 
correfponding  and  oppofite  ones  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city^ 
run  two  ftreets  perfedly  ftraight,  each  being  four  Englifli 
miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  width.  One  ftreet  alfo  of  the  fame  width  runs  from  one 
M){  the  eaftern  to  the  oppofite  weftern  gate,  but  the  other  is  in- 
terrupted  by  the  north  wall  of  the  imperial  city,  round  which 
It  is  carried.  The  crofe  ftreets  can  be'confidered  only  as  lanes 
branching  from  diefe  main  ftreets  at  right  angles ;  are  very 
narrow ;  but  the  houfes  in  them  are  generally  of  the  fame  con- 
JSTu£lion  as  thofe  in  the  great  ftreets*  The  large  houfes  of  the  ftate 
cifficers  are  in  thefe  lanes. 

Although  the  approach  to  Pekin  afforded  little  that  was  inte- 
refting,  we  had  no  fooner  paffed  the  gate  and  opened  out  the 
Inroad  ftreet,  than  a  very  fingular  and  novel  appearance  was  ex- 
hibited. We  faw  before  us  a  Une  of  buildings  on  ^ach  fide  -of 
a  wide  ftreet,  confifting  entirely  of  fhops  and  warehoufes,  the 
particular  goods  of  which  were  brought  out  and  difplayed  in 
groupes  in  front  of  the  houfes.  Before  thefe  were  generally 
eroded  large  wooden  pillars,  whofe  tops  were  much  higher 
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tftan  the  eves  of  the  houfes,  bearing  infcriptions  ia  gilt  charac- 
ters, fetting  forth  the  nature  of  the  wares  to  be  fold,  and  the 
honed  reputation  of  the  feller ;  and,  to  attract  the  more  noticei* 
they  were  generally  hung  with  various  coloured  flags  and 
ftreamers  and  ribbands  from  top  to  bottom,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  line  of  fhipping  drefled,  as  we  fometimes  fee 
them,  in  the  colours  of  all  the  different  nations  in  Europe,  The 
fides  of  the  houfes  were  not  lefs  brilliant  in  the  feveral  colours 
with  which  they  were  painted,  confiding  generally  of  Iky  blue 
or  green  mixed  with  gold :  and  what  appeared  to  us  fingular 
enough,  the  articles  for  fale  that  made  the  greateft  fhow  were 
coffins  for  the  dead.  The  moft  fplendid  of  our  coffin  furniture 
would  make  but  a  poor  figure  if  placed  befide  that  intended  for 
a  wealthy  Chinefe,  Thefe  machines  are  feldom  lefs  than  three 
inches  thick,  and  twice  the  bulk  of  ours.  Next  to  thofe  our 
notice  was  attrafted  by  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  funeral 
biers  and  the  marriage  cars,  both  covered  with  ornamental, 
canopies. 

At  the  four  points  where  the  great  fbreets  interfedk  one  an- 
other were  ere£ted  thofe  fingular  buildings,  fometimes  of  flone, 
but  generally  of  wood,  which  have  been  called  trtumphal 
arches,  but  which,  in  faft,  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
thofe  who  had  deferved  well  of  the  community,  or  who  had  at- 
tained an  unufual  longevity.  They  confifl  invariably  of  a 
large  central  gateway,  with  a  fmaller  one  on  each  fide,  all  co- 
vered with  narrow  roofs ;  and,  like  the  houfes,  they  are  painted,, 
varnifhed,  and  gilt  in  the  moft  fplendid  mannen 
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The  multitude  of  moveable  workfliops  of  tinkers  and  bar- 
bers, coblers  and  blackfmiths ;  the  tents  and  booths  where 
tea  and  fruity  rice  and  other  eatables  were  expofed  for  fale, 
with  the  wares  and  merchandize  arrayed  before  the  doors,  had 
contrafted  this  fpacious  ftreet  to^  narrow  road  in  the  middle, 
juft  wide  enough  for  two  of  our  little  vehicles  to  pafs  each  other. 
Tlie  cavalcade  of  officers  and  foldiers  that  preceded  the  embafly, 
the  proceffions  of  men  in  office  attended  bjr  their  numerous  re- 
tinues, bearing  umbrellas  and  flags,  painted  lanterns,  and  a 
variety  offtrange  infignia  of  their  rank  and  ftation,  different 
trains  that  were  accompanying,  with  lamentable  cries,  corpfes 
to  their  gravfes,  and,  with  fqualling  mufic,  brides  to  their  huf- 
bands,  the  troops  of  dromedaries  laden  with  coals  from  Tar- 
tary,  the  wheel-barrows  and  hand-carts  fluffed  with  vegetables, 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  middle  fpace  in  one  continued 
line,  leaving  very  little  room  for  the  cavalcade  of  the  embaffy 
to  pafs.  All  was  in  motion.  The  fides  of  the  flreet  were  filled 
with  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people,  buying  and  felling  and 
bartering  their  different  commodities.  The  buz  and  confufed 
noifes  of  this  mixed  multitude,  proceeding  from  the  loud  baw- 
ling of  thofe  who  were  crying  their  wares,  the  wrangling  of 
others,  with  every  now  and  then  a  flrange  twanging  noife  like 
the  jarring  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp,  the  barber's  fignal  made  by 
his  tweezers,  the  mirth  and  the  laughter  that  prevailed  in  every 
groupe,  could  fcarcely  be  exceeded  by  the  brokers  in  the  Bank 
rotunda,  or  by  the  Jews  and  old  women  in  Rofemary-^Lanc^ 
Pedlars  with  their  packs,  and  jugglery  and  conjurers,  and  for- 
tune-tellers, mountebanks  and  quack^dodors  comedians  and 
muficians,  left  no  fpace  unoccupied.     The  Tartar  foldiers,  with 

their 
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their  whips,  kept  with  diflScuIty  a  clear  paflage  for  the  em- 
bafly  to  move  flowly  forwards ;  fo  flow,  indeed,  that  although 
we  entered  the  eaftern  gate  at  half-paft  nine,  it  was  near  twelve 
.before  we  arrived  at  the  weftern. 

Although  an  extraordinary  crowd  might  be  expeded  to  af- 
femble  on  fuch  a  particular  occafion,  on  the  fame  principle  of 
curiofity  as  could  not  fail  to  attraft  a  crowd  of  fpedators  in 
London,  yet  there  was  a  moft  remarkable  and  a  ftriking  diffe- 
rence obfervable  between  a  London  and  a  Pekin  populace.  In 
the  former  the  whole  attention  and  foul  of  the  multitude  would 
have  been  wrapt  up  in  the  novel  fpedacle ;  all  would  have 
been  idlers.  In  Pekin,  the  fliew  was  but  an  acceffary  ;  every 
one  purfued  his  bufinefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  gratified  his 
curiofity.  In  faa,  it  appeared  that,  on  every  day  throughout 
the  whole  year,  there  was  the  fame  noife  and  buftle  and  crowd 
in  the  capital  of  China.  I  fcarcely  ever  paffed  the  weftern  gate, 
which  happened  twice,  or  oftener,  in  the  week,  that  I  had.  not 
to  wait  a  confiderable  time  before  the  paflage  was  free,  particu- 
larly in  the  morning,  not  with  ftanding  the  exertions  of  two  or 
three  foldiers  with  their  whips  to  clear  the  way.  The  crowd, 
however,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  great  ftreets,  which  arc 
the  only  outlets  of  the  city.  In  the  crofs  lanes  all  was  ftiU  and 
quiet.  .  . 

Women  in  Pekin  were  commonly  feen  among  the  crowd,  or 
walking  in  the  narrow  flreets,  or  riding  on  horfeback,  which 
they  crofled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  men,  but  they  werq  all 
Tartars.  They  wore  long  filken  robes,  reaching  down  to  their 
feet  J  their  flioes  appeared  to  be  as  much  above  the  common  fizc, 
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as  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  are  under  it ;  the  upper  part  was  generally 
of  embroidered  fatin,  the  fole  confifted  of  folds  of  cloth  or  pa- 
per, about  an  inch  thick ;  they  were  fquare  in  front,  and  a 
little  turned  up.  The  hair  fmoothed  up  on  all  fides,  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  though  their  faces  were 
painted  with  white  lead  and  vermillion,  it  was  evident  their 
Ikins  were  much  fairer  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Chinefe 
women  are  more  fcrupuloufly  confined  to  the  houfe  in  the  ca- 
pital than  elfewhere.  Young  girls  were  fometimes  feen  fmok- 
ing  their  pipes  in  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  but  they  always 
retired  on  the  approach  of  men. 

All  the  ftreets  were  covered  with  fand  and  duft :  none  had 
the  leaft  paivement.  The  crofs  lanes  were  generally  watered, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  main  ftreets.  A  large 
Iheet  of  water,  feveral  acres  in  extent,  within  the  northern  wall, 
affords  to  that  part  of  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  an  abundant 
fupply  of  that  element,  as  does  alfo  a  fmall  ftream  which  runs 
along  the  weftern  wall  to  that  neighbourhood.  There  are  be- 
fideS  abundance  of  wells ;  but  the  water  of  fome  of  thefe  is  fo 
dreadfully  naufeous,  that  we,  who  were  unaccuftomed  to  it, 
v^ere  under  the  neceffity  of  fending  to  a  diftance  to  obtain  fuch 
as  was  free  from  mineral  or  earthy  impregnations.  When  mixed 
with  tea,  the  well  water  was  particularly  difgufting. 

Although  Pekiri  cannot  boaft,  like  ancient  Rome,  or  modern 
London,  of  the  convehiencies  of  common  fewers  to  carry  off 
tHe  dirt  and  dregs  that  ihuft  iieceffarily  accumulate  in  large 
c!fxc8,  ye!  it  ehjbys  one  iMfJbrtant  advantage,  which  is  rarely 
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found  in  capitals  out  of  England  :  no  kind  of  filth  or  naftinefs, 
creating  ofTcnfive  fmells  is  thrown  out  into  the  ftreets,  a  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  that  perhaps  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  fcarcity 
and  value  of  manure,  than  to  the  exertions  of  the  police  officers, 
^acli  family  has  a  large  earthen  jar,  into  which  k  carefully 
collected  every  thing  that  may  be  ufed  as  manure ;  when  the 
jar  is  full,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  converting  its  contents  into 
money,  or  of  exchanging  them  for  vegetables.  The  fame 
fmall  boxed  carts  with  one  wheel,  which  fupply  the  city  with 
vegetables,  invariably  return  to  the  gardens  with  a  load  of  this 
liquid  manure.  Between  the  palace  of  Tucn-min-yuen  and  Pe- 
kin,  I  have  met  many  hundreds  of  thefe  carts.  They  are  ge- 
nerally dragged  by  oneperfon,  and  puihed  on  by  another;  and 
they  leave  upon  the  road  an  odour  that  continues  without  inter- 
miffion  for  many  miles.  Thus,  though  the  city  is  cleared  of 
its  filth,  it  feldom  lofes  its  fragrance*  In  fadl,  a  conftant  dif- 
gufting  odour  remains  in  and  about  all  the  houfes  the  whole 
daylong,  from  the  fermentation  of  the  heterogeneous  mixtures 
kept  above  ground,  which  in  our  great  cities  arc  carried  off  in 
drains. 


The  medical  gentlemen  of  China  are  not  quite  fo  ingenious, 
as  we  are  told  the  faculty  in  Madrid  were  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  lad  century,  when  the  inhabitants  were  direfted,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  build  proper  places  of  retirement  to  their 
houfes,  inftead  of  emptying  their  nocturnal  machines  out  Qf 
the  y^indo^ws  into  ^he  ftreets*  The  inhabitants  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  confider  this  order  as  a  great  affront,  and  a  dire^a: 
TiolaCion  of  the  rights  of  man  j  but  the  doctors  were  the  mo|l 
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ftrenuous  oppofers  of  the  meafure,  having  no  doubt  very 
cogent  reafons  for  wifliing  the  continuance  of  the  practice 
They  aflured  the  inhabitants,  that  if  human  excrement  was  no 
longer  to  be  accumulated  in  the  ftreets,  to  attract  the  putrefcent 
particles  floating  in  the  air,  they  would  find  their  way  into 
the  human  body,  and  a  peflilential  ficktiefs  would  be  the  inevit- 
able confequence. 

The  police  of  the  capital,  as  we  afterwards  found,  is  fo  well  re- 
gulated, that  the  fafety  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  are 
feldom  difturbed.  At  the  end  of  every  crofs  ftreet,  atid  at  cer- 
tain diftances  in  it,  are  a  kind  of  crofs  bars,  with  fentry  boxes 
at  each  of  which  is  placed  a  foldier,  and  few  of  thefe  ffreets  are 
without  a  guard-houfe.  Befides,  the  proprietor  or  [inhabitant 
of  every  tenth  houfe,  like  the  ancieiit  tythingmen  of  England, 
takes  it  in  turn  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  refponfible  for  the 
good  condudt  of  his  nine  neighbours.  If  any  riotous  company 
fhould  aflemble,  or  any  difturbances  happen  within  his  diftrid:, 
he  is  to  give  immediate  information  thereof  to  the  nearefl  guard- 
houfe.  The  foldiers  alfo  go  their  rounds,  and  inftead  of  crying 
the  hour  like  our  watchmen,  ftrike  upon  a  fliort  tube  of  bam- 
boo, which  gives  a  dull  hollow  found,  that  for  feveral  nights 
prevented  us  from  fleeping  until  we  were  accuftomed  to  it. 

It  took  us  full  two  hours,  as  I  before  obferved,-  in  pafllng 
from  the  caftern  to  the  weftern  gate  of  Pckin.  The  cloudO)f 
duft  raifed  by  the  populace  were  here  much  denfer  than  on  the 
road,  and  the  fmothcring  heat  of  the  day,  the  thermometer  in 
our  little  carts  ftanding  at  96%  was  almoft  infupportable.  Except 
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the  great  crowd  on  every  fide,  we  faw  little  to  engage  the  at- 
tention  after  the   firft   five    rainutes-     Indeed,   a  fingle  walk 
through  one  of  the  broad  ftreets  is  quite  fufficient  to  give   a 
ftranger  a  competent  idea  of  the  whole  city.     He  will  imme- 
diately perceive  that  every  ftreet  is  laid  out  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  every  houfe  built  upon  the  fame  plan  ;  and  that  their  arch i- 
te£lure  is  void  of  tafte,  grandeur,  beauty^  folidity,  or  conve- 
nience ;  that  the  houfes  arc  merely  tents,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing magnificent,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor ; — but 
we  ftiall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  on  this  fubjeft  hereafter.     Afk 
a  Chinefe,  however,  what  is  to  be  feen  that  is  curious  or  great 
in  the  capital,    and  he   will  immediately   enter  upon  a  long 
hiftory  of  the  beauties  of  the  palace  belonging  to  Ta-whang-^tee^ 
the  mighty  Emperon     According  to  his  notions,  every  thing 
within  the  palace  walls  is  gold  and  filver.     He  will  tell  you  of 
gold  and  filver  pillars,  goW  and  filver  roofs,  gold  and  filver 
vafes,  in  which  are  fwimming  gold  and  filver  fifhes*     All,  how- 
ever, is  not  gold  that  glitters  in  China,  more  than   el fe where. 
The  Emperor,  as  I  fliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  notice,  has 
very  little  furplus  revenue  at  his  difpofal,  and  is  frequently  dif- 
treifed  for  money  to  pay  his  army  and  other  exigences  of  tlie 
ftate.     And,  though  China  has  of  late  years  drawn  from  Europe 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fpecie,  yet  when  this  is  fcattered  over 
fo  vaft  an  extent  of  country,  and  divided  among  fo  many  millions 
of  people,  it  becomes  almoft  as  a  drop  thrown  into  the  fea.  Moft 
of  the  money,  befides,  that  enters  China  is  melted  down,  and 
converted  into   articles  of  luxury   or  convenience.     Few   na- 
tions are  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  thefe  precious  me* 
tals  thao  the  Chine fe  j  and  few,  if  any,  can  furpafs  their  in- 
genuity 
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^eauity  in  drawing  out  the  one  into  thin  leaves,  and  the  other 
into  the  fineft  wire. 

We  were  not  a  little  overjoyed  in  finding  ourfelves  ontc 
more  upon  the  flagged  caufeway,  and  in  an  open  country,  after 
pafling  a  fmall  fuburb  beyond  the  weftern  gate  of  the  city. 
They  brought  us  to  a  villa  which  was  a  kind  of  appendage  to 
.one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Pekin. 
Thebuildings,  confiftingof  a  number  of  fmall  detached  apartments, 
ftraggling  over  a  furface  of  ground,  about  fifteen  acres  in  extent, 
wer«  neither  fufficiently  numerous  to  lodge  the  fuite,  nor  to  con- 
tain the  prefents  and  our  baggage  j  and  were  moreover  fo  miferably 
out  of  repair  and  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  that  the  greater  part 
was  wholly  uninhabitable.     The  oflicers  were  accordingly  told 
that  thefe  were  not  accomodations  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  a 
*Bx:iti(h  j&mbaflador,  and  that  he  would  not  on  any  confideration 
f}ft  up  with  them ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  was  lodged  in  the  crty  or  the  country,  but  that  the  lodgings 
fliould  be  convenient  and  proper.     The  fuperintending  offi- 
cers, upon  this,  caufed  a  large  temporary  building  to  be  ereded 
with  poles  and  mats,  which,  as  by  magic,  was  finifhed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  night,  hoping,  by  this  exertion,  to  have  removed 
1^1  objedions  to  the  place.     His  Lordfliip,  however,  being  de- 
termined not  to  remain  where  there  was  neither  a  decent  room, 
nor  any  kind  of  comfort  or  convenience,  every  building  being 
entirely  unfurniflied,  and,  as  I  faid  before,  the  greater  number 
untenantable,  iniifted  upon  being  removed  to  Pekin,  where  ac- 
cordingly itjwas  very  foon  announced  there  was  a  fuitable  houfe 
ready  for  his  rccieptbn^ 
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On  returning  to  the  capital  we  pafled  through  the  great  ftrcet 
of  a  town  called  Hai-tkn  in  which   mod  of  the  houfes  were  of 
two  ftories,  and  before  the  upper  of  which  was  a  kind  of  Ve- 
randa full  of  dwarf  trees  and  flower*pots,     A  great  proportion^ 
of  the   houfes  were  either  butchers*  fhops  or  cofEn-makers* 
From  the  end  of  this  ftreet  was  a  moft  ex  ten  five  view  of  Pekin 
and  the  furrounding  country*      The  eye  from  hence  took  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  high  ftraight  wall  with  its  two  lofty 
gates  and  numerous  fquare  towers*     At  each  angle  of  the  wall 
13  a  large  fquare  building  rifing  above  the  parapet  to  four  heights 
^r  ftories  of  port-holes,  and  covered  with  two  roofs.     In  each 
row  of  the  four  fronts   are  fourteen  windows  or  port-hoIes# 
Thefe  I  underftood  to  be  the  rice  magazines  or  public  granaries. 
Near  the  north*  we  ft  angle  is  a  tall  pagoda,  another  high  tower 
not  unlike  a  glafs-houfe,  and  towards  the  higher  weftern  gate 
appeared  the  upper  part  of  a  pyramidal  building  that  terminated 
in  a  gilded  flame,  very  like  the  fummit  of  our  monuments  under 
which,  inftead  of  a  gallery,  was  a  moft  magnificent  canopy  or 
umbrella,  painted  and  gilt  with  fuch  brilliant  colours,  that  from 
certain  points  of  view,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  played  upon  it, 
the  glittering  appearance  had  a  very  good  effeft*     It  was  faid  to 
be  a  temple,  and  feemed  to  be  of  the  lame  kind  of  architedure  aa 
the  SboQ-^ma-doo  defcribed  by  CoL  Symes  in  his  embafly  to  Ava. 

We  found  our  new  lodging  fufficiently  large,  but  the  apart  merits 
were  ftiamefully  dirty,  having  been  unirthabited  for  fome  time  ; 
very  much  out  of  repair,  and  totally  unfurnifhed*  This  houfe, 
being  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  in  the  whole  city,  I  ftiall  have 
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Qccafion   to  take  notice  of  hereafter,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ftate 
of  their  architedur^.     It  was  built  by  the  late  Ho-pooy  or  Col- 
le&or  jof  the  cuftoms  at  Canton,  from  which  fituation  he  was 
preferred  to  the  coUedorlhip  of  fait  duties  at  Ticn-Jing ;  where,  it 
feems,  Tie  was  deteded  in  embezzling  the  public  revenues,  thrown 
into  jail,  and  his  immenfe  property  confifcated  to  the  crown.  The 
oflBcers  appointed   to  attend  the  embafly  told  us,  that  when  it 
was  propofed  to  the  Emperor  for  the  Englifli  Embaflador  to  oc- 
cupy this-houfe,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Moft  certainly,  you 
"  xannot  refufe  the  temporary  occupation  of  a  houfe  to  the 
"  Embaflador  of  that  nation  which  contributed  fo  very  amply 
**  towards  the  expence  of  building  it."     The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  fuch  a  remark,  is,  that  the  court  of  Pekin  is  well 
aware  of  the  extortions  committed  againft  foreigners  at  Canton. 

The  Emperor  being  at  this  time  in  Tartary,  where  he  meant  to 
celebrate  the  feftival  of  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth-day,  had  gi- 
ven orders  that  the  public  introdu6tion  of  the  Britifli  Embaflador 
fhould  be  fixed  for  that  day,  and  fhould  take  place  at  Gehol,  a 
fmall  town  136  miles  from  Pekin,  where  he  had  a  large  palace, 
park,  gardens,  and  a  magnificent  Poota-la  or  temple  of  Budha. 
Accordingly  a  feledion  was  made  of  fuch  prefents  as  were  the 
mofl:  portable,  to  be  lent  forwards  into  Tartary ;  and  the  Em- 
baflador, with  part  of  his  fuite,  feveral  officers  of  the  court,  and 
their  retinue,  fet  out  from  Pekin  on  the  fecond  of  September. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen,  with  part  of  the  guard  and  of  the 
fervants,  remained  in  Pekin,  and  Dr.  Dinwiddie  and  myfelf, 
with  two  mechanics,  had  apartments  allotted  to  us  in  the 
palace  of  Tucn'tnin-yucft^  where  the  largeft  and  mofl:  va- 
luable 
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luable  of  the  prefents  were  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  inipeftioa  of, 
the  old  Emperor  on  his  return  from  Tartarjr. 

Having  already  acquired  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
guage  on  the  paflage  from  England,  by  the  afliftance  of  two, 
Chinefe  priefts  who  had  been  fent  by  their  fuperiors  to  Naples, 
for  thepurpofe  of  being  inftrufted  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  I 
hoped  to  find  this  temporary  banifliment  lefs  irkfome,  particularly 
as  I  had  previoufly  ftipulated  with  the  officers  belonging  to  that 
palace  for  an  unconditional  leave  to  vifit  the  capital  whenever! 
ihould  find  it  neceflary  or  proper,  during  the^  abfence  of  the 
Embaflador ;  and,  it  is  but  fair  to  fay,  they  kept  faith  to  theio 
engagement  in  the  ftridtefl:  fenfe.  A  horfe  and  one  of  the  little 
covered  carts  were  always  at  my  dlfpofal. 

The  gentlemen  left  in  the  city  were  lefs  agreeably  fituated.  Ai 
the  outer  gate  of  their  lodgings  a  guard  was  ftationed  with  ordert 
to  allow  none  of  them  to  pafs,  and  all  their  proceedings  and 
movements  were  clofely  watched.  Sometimes  they  were  a  littW 
relieved  by  occafional  vifits  from  the  European  miilionariesi 
but  fo  fufpicious  were  the  officers  of  government  of  any  com-^ 
munication  with  thefe  gentlemen  that  they  were  invariably  ac- 
ccftnpanied  by  fome  of  them  to  ad  as  fpies,  notwithftanding 
they  could  not  comprehend  one  fingle  word  that  was  exchanged 
ip  the  converfations  they  held  together.  A  Chinefe  has  nd* 
knowledge  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  European  languages.  But 
he  watches  the  actions,  and  even  the  motions  of  the  eye,  atid 
makes  his  report  accordingly.  The  courts,  of  the  houfe  were 
conftantly  filled  with  the  inferior  officers  of  government  and 
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ttteur  (ervatitey  all  of  whom  had  fom^  pod  or  other  affigned  to^ 
them  conneded  with  the  £riti(h  Embafly*  Onie  was  the  foper^ 
intendant  of  the  kitchen,  another  furniflied  tea,  one  was  ap- 
pennted  to  fupply  us  with  fruit,  another  with  vegetables,  and 
^othet  with  milfe^ 

During  the  tJme  I  (hculd  be  required  to  redde  in  Tuen^mini* 
yuen^  I  particularly  wiQied  to  have  none  other  than  Chinefe  fcr- 
vadts^  that  I  might  be  under  the  necefHty  of  extending  the  little 
ftnowiedge  I  had  already  acquired  of  the  fpokea  language*  This 
i8i1>7  no  means  difficult  to  learn  except  in  the  nice  intonations* 
or  inflexions  of  voice,  but  the  written  chara<2er  is,  perhaps  of 
all  others^  the  nroil  abftrufe  and  moft  perplexing  both  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  memory;  The  length  of  time  that  is  ufually 
required  by  the  Chinefe,  together  with  the  intenfe  ftudy  and 
flxetch  of  the  memory  which  they  find  neceffary  in  order  to  ob^ 
tain  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  the  characters  that  form  the  Ian* 
guage,  are  ferious  obilrudtious  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and 
icienceS)  but  favourable  to  the  (lability  of  the  government  of 
which  indeed  the  language  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
gfM(  bulwarks.  But  the  obfervations  I  have  to  make  on  thia 
fiibjed  will  more  properly  be  referved  for  a  fepar ate  chapter. 

• 

Oa  arriving  ^i  Yucn-^min^yueti  \  found  a  number  of  Chinefe 
workmen  bufily  employed  in  breakog  open  the  packages,  fome 
in  one  place  and  fome  in  another,  to  the  no  little  danger  of  the- 
globes,  clpcks,  glafs  hiftres,  and  fuch  like  frangible  articles,  many 
of  v^hich  muft  inevitably  have  fufFered  under  lefs  careful  and  dex- 
terous hands  than  thofe  of  the  Chinefe..    As  it  was  intended  they 

fliould 
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fiiould  be  placed  in  onclaiige  rx)om>  (he  great  hall  in  which  the 
Emperor  gives  audience  to  his  minifters,  the  firft  Dperatioii 
was  to  move  them  all  thither,  and  carefully  to  unpack  them ; ' 
and  we  had  the  fatiefaAion  to  find  that  not  a  fingle  article  was 
either  miffing  or  injuired.   '        . 

We  had  not  been ^ long  herie,  before  a  gentleman  appeared 
who,  notwithftanding  his  Chinefe  drefs,  I  foen  perceived  te 
be  an  European.  He  introdiiced  himfelf  by  faying,  in  the 
iiktin  language,  that  his  name  was  Deodato  a  Neapolttatt 
miffionary,  and  that  the  court  had  appointed  him  to  aft  as  inteiv 
preteri  hoped  he  might  be  ufeful  to  us,  and  offered  bis  fervice* 
in  the  moil  handfome  manner;  and,  I  have  greet  pleafure  )tt 
availing  myfelf  of  thiB  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  friendly 
and  unremitting  attention  T  received  from  him  duWiig  a  rcfii 
dence  of  five  weeks  in  this  ptilace,  and  the' very  material  affifli 
aiice  he  afforded  in  explaining  the  nature,  value,  and  ufe  of  the 
feveral  pieces  of  machinery  to  tbbfe  Chinefe  Who  wereajii 
pointed  to  fuperintend  them.  Signor  Deodato  Was  *  an  excelfet^ 
mechanic  ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  employed  in  the  palace  t6 
infpea  and  keep  in  order  the  numberlefs,  pieces  of  clock* wdilfc 
that  had  found  their  way  thither,  chiefly  from  London.        '    ;  *' 

_  •  -If' 

The  officer  appointed  to  attend  us  wore  a  U^t  blue  button 

in  his  cap,  denoting  the^tb  degr^^e  of  rank*    W^ben  be  ib§w«| 

the  apartment* ,^hat  were  ^g;i^Sovm,X  cojildn^/prbear  o^ 

ierving  to  him,  tUat-they  feem^d  Ijitcr  fot  i^og8^,tby|in  for  huovip 

ci^atiires,  and  that  xatber  liun  be  <^})Ug;pd  t^^  o(»;m^7  .thofe^  or.  an^ 

p  a  other 
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6ther  like  them,  I  fliould  fdr  tny  own  part  prefer  coming  down 
from  the  tapital  every  mbfning,  and  return  in  the  evening.  They 
confifted  of  three  or  four  hovels  ia  a  fmal}  court,  furroundcd 
with  1  wall  as  high  as  their  roofs.  Each  room  was  about  twel^^ 
feet  fquare,  the  walls  completely  naked,  the  ceiling  broken  ifi^ 
the  ruihes  or  ilems  of  hoUuSj  that  held  the  plaifter,  hanging 
down  and  (Irewed  on  the  floor  ^  the  lattice  work  of  the  win- 
dows partially  covered  with  broken  paper  j  the  doors  confifting 
of  old  bamboo  fkreens ;  the  floor  covered  with  duft,  and  there 
was  not  the  lead  furniture  in  any  of  them,  except  an  old  tablt 
and  two  or  tt^ree  chairs  in  the  one  which  was  intended,  I  fup;- 
pofe,  for  the  dining-room.  The  reft  had  nothing  in  them  whatfb- 
ever  but  a  little  raifed  platform  of  brick- work,  which  they  told  us 
wa9  to  fleep  on^  2ind  that  they  ihould  cover  ix  with  mats,  and 
order  proper  bedding  to  be  brought  upon  it.  Yet  thefe  mifcr^ 
able  hovels  were  not  only  within  the  palace  wall,  but  fcarcely 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  great  ball  of  audience.  The 
officer  aflured  us  thattbey  were  the  apartments  of  one  of  their 
Td-gin  (great  men)  but  that,  as  I  did  not  feem  to  like  them^ 
we  ihould  be  accommodated  with  others.  We  were  then 
carried  a  little  farther,  where  there  was  a  number  of  buildings 
upon  a  more  extendve  fcale  enclofcd  alfo  by  high  walls. 
The  apartments  were  fomewhat  larger,  but  miferably  dirty  botfii 
within  and  without,  and  wholly  unfurnifhed;  but  as  our  at« 
tendant  took  care  to  teH  us  they  belonged  to  onie  of  the  minifterr 
tfjiate^  and  that  ht  lodged  in  them  when  the  Emperor  was  at 
Yuen-mitt-yuen,  we  were  precluded  from  further  complaint. 
'Had  we  refufed  thofe  that  were  confidered  fuffidient  for 
«  minifier  of  ftatCi  the  msm  might  have  thought  that  nothing 

left 
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lefs  than  the  Emperor's  own  would  have  fatisfied  us.  If  the 
menial  lervants  of  his  Britannic  Majcfty's  Minifters  were  no 
better  lodged  than  the  minifters  themfelvcs  of  his  Chinefe  Ma- 
jefty,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  themfelves  very  ill  ufed.  We 
accepted  them,  however,  fuch  as  they  were,  and  caufed  them  to 
be  fwept  out,  an  operation  which  had  not  been  performed  foi; 
many  months  before ;  a  table  and  chairs  were  brought  in,  with 
mats,  pillows,  and  filken  mattrefles  j  but  for  thefe  we  had  no 
occafion,  having  fortunately  brought  with  us  from  the  ihips 
our  own  cots. 

To  make  amends  for  our  uncomfortable  lod^gs,  we  fat  down 
to  a  moft  excellent  dinner,  wholly  prepared  in  the  Chinefe  ftyle^ 
confifting  of  a  vaft  variety  of  made  difhes  very  neatly  drefled, 
and  ferved  in  porcelain  bowls.  The  bed  foup  I  ever  tailed  in 
any  part  of  the  world  was  made  here  from  an  extraft  of  beef, 
feafoned  with  a  preparafion  of  foy  and  other  ingredients.  Their 
vermicelR  is  excelleiK,  and  all  their  paftry  is  unufually  light 
and  white  as  fnow.  We  underftood  it  to  be  made  from  the  buck 
wheat.  The  luxury  of  ice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  poof  eft  peafant;  and,  although  they 
drink  their  tea  and  other  beverage  warm,  they  prefer  all  kinds  of 
fruit  when  cooled  on  ice. 

The  three  firft  days,  while  the  articles  were  impacking  and 
aflbrting,  we  remained  tolerably  quiet,  being  annoyed  only 
with  the  interference  and  inquifitivenefs  of  an  old  eunuch,  who 
had  in  his  train  about  a  dozen  of  the  fame  Vwi^ftmtleatttfecundum. 
But  no  fooner  were  they  taken  out  of  their  cafes,  and  fet  up  in 

3  the 
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the  room»  than  vifitorg  of  all  ranks,  from  princes  of  the  blood 
to  pisdn  citizens,  came  daily  to  look  at  the  prefents,  but  more 
particularly  at  us,  whom  I  believe  they  confidered  by  much  the 
greatefl:  curiofities.  All  the  men  of  letters  and  rank,  who  held 
employments  in  the  ftate,  and  whofe  attendance  had  been  dif^ 
penfed  with  at  Gehol,  flocked  to  TucfMnw-jtuen, 

Among  the  numerous  vifitors  came  one  day  in  great  ftate 
the  prefident  of  a  board  in  Pekin,  on  which  the  Jefuits  have 
conferred  the  pompous  but  unmerited  title  of  the  Tribufial  of 
Mathematics.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  Portuguefe  miflionary 
of  the  name  of  tlovea^  who  is  the  titular  Bifhop  of  Pekin,  Padre 
Antonio,  and  his  fecretary,  both  Portuguefe,  and  all  three 
members  of  the  (aid  tribunal.  The  particular  obje£t  of  their 
vi(k  was  to  make  themfelves  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  the  feveral  prefents  that  related  to  fcience,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  large  planetarium,  which  had  already  made  a  great 
noife  in  China,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  a  pro- 
per defcription  and  explanation  to  his  Imperial  Majefty,  both 
of  this  inftrument,  and  of  all  the  others  conne^ed  with  their 
department,  and  to  anfwer  any  queilioQ  concerning  them  that 
might  be  aiked. 

It  created  no  fort  of  furprize  to  any  of  us,  on  finding  that  the 
Chineie  who  accompanied  thefe  reverend  gentlemen  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  complicate  machine, 
whofe  motions,  regulated  by  the  mod  ingenious  mechanlim 
that  had  ever  beeni  conftru&ed  in  Europe,  repreiented  all  thofe 
even  of  the  moft  irregular  and  eccen4xic  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 

nor 
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nor  m  perceiving  that  they  feemed  to  be  rather  difappointed  in 
the  appearance  and  operations  of  this  tnftrument.  It  was  6b« 
vious,  from  the  few  queftions  put  by  the  prefident  of  thia  learned 
body^  that  he  had  conceived  the  planetarium  to  be  fomething 
fimilar  to  one  of  thofe  curious  pieces  of  mufical  mechanifm 
which,  in  the  Canton  jargon,  are  called  Sing-fongs^  and  that 
nothing  more  was  neceOary  than  to  wind  it  jip  like  a  jack^ 
when  it  would  immediately  fpin  round,  and  tell  him  every  thing 
that  he  wanted  to  know. 

But  the  difficulty  of  making  the  right  reverend  Bifhop  and 
his  colleagues  comprehend  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
conftruded,  and  the  feveral  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
exhibited  by  it,  conveyed  almoft  as  bad  an  opinion  of  their  aftro* 
nomical  and  mathematical  knowledge  as  of  that  of  their  pre(ident« 
The  prelate,  however,  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  mild  and  placid 
temper,  pleafing  manners,  and  of  a  moded  and  unaflfuming 
deportment.  His  fecretary  was  a  keen  (harp  fellow,  extremely 
inquifitive,  and  refolved  not  to  lofe  the  little  knowledge  he 
might  acquire,  for  he  wrote  down  the  anfwer  to  every  queftion 
that  was  propofed. 

The  following  day  the  Bifhop  came  unattended  by  the  Chinefe 
part  of  their  board,  and  gave  us  fome  account  of  the  nature  of 
their  employ.  The  aftronomical  part  of  the  national  almanack, 
fuch  as  calculating  eclipTes,  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,, 
the  rifmg  and  fctting  of  the  fun,  were,  as  he  informed  us,  en- 
trufted  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  but  the  aflrological  part  was 
managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Chiaefe  members.     He  candidly 

avowed 
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avowed  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  European  brethren  were 
well  qualified  for  the  tafk,  and  that  they  had  been  hitherto 
more  indebted  to  the  Connoijfances  de  terns  of  Paris  than^o  their 
own  calculations.  That  having  exadlly  afcertained  th^e  diffe- 
rence of  meridians  between  Pekin  and  Paris,  they  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  reducing  the  calculations  made  for  the  latter,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  for  the  (ituation  of  the  former,  at  Icaft  to  a  degree  of 
accuracy  that  was  fufficiently  near  the  truth  not  to  be  detected 
by  any  of  the  Chinefe  members.  . 

The  French  revolution  having  put  an  end  to  future  commu- 
nications with  that  country  was  to  them  a  fevere  blow  in  this 
refped,  though  the  fecretary  thought  he  could  now  manage  the 
ealculation  of  an  eclipfe  fufficiently  correct  to  pafs  current  with 
the  Chinefe.  Fortunately,  however,  Dodor  Dinwiddle  had 
provided  himfelf  on  leaving  London  with  a  fet  of  the  nautical 
almanacks,  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  up  to 
the  year  1800,  which  they  confidered  as  an  invaluable  prefent. 

The  grandfons  of  the  Emperor  were  almoft  daily  vifitors.  It 
feems  there  is  a  kind  of  college  in  the  palace  for  their  education. 
Though  y9ung  men  from  the  ages  of  fixteen  to  five-and-twenty, 
the  old  eunuch  ufed  frequently  to  pufli  them  Ijy  the  fhoulders 
out  of  the  hall  of  audience;  and,  on  expreffing  my  furprife 
to  Deodato  at  fuch  infolence,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  their 
aya^  their  governor ! 

We  had  alfo  a  great  number  of  Tartar  generals  and  military 
officers  who  had  heard  of  fword- blades  that  would  cut  iron 

bars 
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bars  without  injuring  the  edge ;  and  fo  great  was  their  aftonifli- 
ment  on  proving  the  fafl,  that  they  could  fcarcely  credit  the 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  We  could  not  confer  a  more  ac- 
ceptable prefent  on  a  military  officer  than  one  of  Gill's  fword- 
blades ;  and  from  the  eager  applications  made  for  them,  as  we 
pafled  through  the  country,  the  introdudion  of  them  through 
Canton,  in  the  regular  covirfe  of  trade,  would,  I  ihould  fuppofe, 
be  no  difficult  talk. 


But  the  two  elegant  carriages  made  by  Hatch ett  puzzled  the 
Chine fe  more  than  any  of  the  other  prefents*  Notliing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  feen  at  the  capital ;  and  the  difputes  among 
themfelves  as  to  the  part  which  was  intended  for  the  feat  of  the 
Emperor  were  whimfical  enough.  The  hammer-cloth  that  co- 
vered the  box  of  the  winter  carnage  had  a  An  art  edgings  and 
was  ornamented  with  feftoons  of  rofes.  Its  fplendid  appearance 
and  elevated  fituation  determinated  it  at  once,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority^  to  be  the  Emperor's  feat ;  but  a  difficulty  arofc 
how  to  appropriate  the  infide  of  the  carriage.  They  examined 
the  windows,  the  blinds,  and  the  fkreens^  and  at  laft  concluded, 
that  it  could  be  for  nobody  but  his  ladies.  The  old  eunuch 
came  to  me  for  information,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  fine 
elevated  box  was  to  be  the  feat  of  the  man  who  managed  the 
horfes,  and  that  the  Emperor's  place  was  within,  he  aflced  me, 
with  a  fneer,  if  I  fuppofed  the  Ta-wbang-tee  w^ould  fuffer  any 
man  to  fit  higher  than  himfelf,  and  to  turn  his  back  towards 
him  ?  and  he  wifhed  to  know  if  we  could  not  contrive  to  have 
the  coach-box  removed  and  placed  fomewhere  behind  the  body 
of  the  carriage, 

<^        •  A  remark- 
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A  remarkable  circumftance,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for, 
occurred  in  opening  a  cafk  of  Birmingbam  hardware.  Every 
one  knows  the  neceflity  of  excluding  the  fea-air'  as  much  as 
poffible  from  highly  poliflied  articles  of  iron  and  fteel,  and  ac* 
cordingly  all  fuch  anicles  intended  to  be'fent  abroad  are. packed 
with  the  greateft  care.  The  calks,  or  cafes,  are  made  as  tight 
as  poflible  and  covered  with  pitched  canvas.  Such  was  the 
calk  in  queftion.  Yet,  when  the  head  was  taken  off^  and  a  few 
of  the  packages  removed,  an  enormous  large  fcorpion  was 
found  in  the  midft  of  the  calk,  nearly  in  a  torpid  Hate,  but  It 
quickly  recovered  on  expofure  to  the  warm  air. 

**  The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rarCf . 
**  But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there  ?" 

Among  the  prefents  carried  into  Tartary  was  a  coUedion  of 
prints,  chiefly  portraits  of  Englifli  nobility  and  diftinguilhcd 
perfons;  and  to  make  the  prefent  more  acceptable,  they  were 
bound  up  in  three  volumes  in  yellow  Morocco.,  The  Emperor 
was  fo  pleafed  with  this  colledion^  that  he  fent  it  exprefe  t3 
Tuen'min-yuen  to  have  the  name,  rant,  and  office  of  each  por- 
trait tranllated  into  the  Mantchob  and  Chinefe  languages.  The 
Tartar  writer  got  on  pretty  well,  but  the  Chinefe  fecretary  was 
not  a  little  puzzled  with  the  B,  the  D,  and  the  R,  that  fo  fre^ 
quently  recurred  in  the  Englilh  names.  The  Duke  of  MarU 
borough  was  Too-ke  Ma-ul-po-loo^  and  Bedford  was  transformed 
to  Pe  te-fo-ul'te.  But  here  a  more  ferious  diflSculty  occurred  than 
that  of  writing  the  name.  The  rank  was  alfo  to  be  written 
down,  and  on  coming  to  the  portrait  of  this  nobleman,  (which 
Was  a  proof  imprelfion  of  the  print,  engraved  from  a  pi^ure  by 

Sir 
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Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a* 
youth,)  I  told  the  Chinefe  to  write  him  down  a  Ta-gin^  or  great 
man  of  the  fecond  orden  He  inftantly  obferved  that  Ifiirely, 
meant  hi8  father  was  a  Ta-gin.  I  then  explained  to  him  that,, 
according  to  our  laws,  the  fon  fucceeded  to  the  rank  of  the  fa- 
ther, and  that  with  us  it  was  by  no  means  neceflary,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  firft  rank  in  the  country,  that  a  man  fhould  be  of 
a  certain  age,  be  poflefled  of  fuperior  talents,  or  fuitable  quali-? 
fications.  That  thefe  were  fometiraes  conducive  to  high  ho- 
nours, yet  that  a  great  part  of  the  legiflative  body  of  the  na- 
tion were  entitled  to  their  rank  and  fituation  by  birth.  They 
laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  a  man  being  born  a  legiflator, 
when  it  required  fo  many  years  of  clofe  application  to  enable 
one  of  their  countrymen  to  pafs  his  examination  for  the  very 
loweft  order  of  ftate-officers.  As,  however,  the  defcendants  of 
Confucius  continue  to  enjoy  a  fort  of  nominal  rank,  tin4  as- 
their  Emperor  can  alfo  confer  an  hereditary  dignity,  without 
entitling  to  office,  emolument,  or  exclufive  privilege,  they 
confidered  his  Grace  might  be  one  of  this  defcription,  and 
wrote  down  his  rank  accordingly ;  but  they  pofitively  refufed  to 
give  him  the  title  oi^Ta-gin^  or  great  man,  alking  me,  if  I 
thought  their  Emperor  was  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  know  the  impol^ 
fibility  of  a  little  boy  having  attained  the  rank  of  a  great  man. 

About  the  14th  of  September,  or  three  days  before  the  Empe-t 
Tor's  birth-day.  Padre  Anfelmo^  the  procurator  for  the  miffion 
de  propaganda  fide  ^  delivered  me  letters  from  Macao  for  the  Em-* 
baflador,  which  the  Chinefe  refufed  to  fend  to  Gehol,  though 
daily  expreffes  went  to  and  from  that  place.     Anfelmo  hinted  to 

0^2  me 
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me  tkAt  the  late  viceroy  of  Canton,  who  was  no  friend  to  tfie 
Englifh,  had  arrived,  and  that  he  feared  all  was  not  right.  That 
the  Tartar  legate  had  been  degraded  from  his  rank  for  deceiving; 
the  Etopetor,  ahd  particularly  for  not  paying  his  perfonal  re- 
fpedts  to  the  Embaflador  on  board  his  (hip  when  in  TTien-'fing 
roads.  That  the  peacock*s  feather^  which  he  wore  in  his  cap 
as  a  mark  of  his  mafter^s  favour,  was  exchanged  for  a  crow*s 
fall,  the  fign  of  great  difgrace,  and  that  the  confideration  of 
his  age  and  his  family  had  alone  faved  him  from  baniOiment. 
The  Emperor,  it  feems,  having  heard  that  the  EmbafTador  had 
his  pidure  in.  his  cabin  on  board  the  Lion,  afked  the  legate 
whether  it  was  like  him,  upon  which  it  came  out  that  he  had 
never  been  near  the  Lion,  as  his  orders  direded  him. 

On  the  17th,  being  the  Emperor's  birth-day,  all  the  princes 
and  officers  about  the  palace  aflembled  in  their  robes  of  cere- 
mony, to  make  their  obeifance  to  the  throne  in  the  great 
hall  of  audience.  On  this  occafion  were  placed  on  the  floor 
before  the  throne,  on  three  fmall  tripods,  a  cup  of  tea,  of  oil, 
and  of  rice,  perhaps  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor  be- 
ing the  proprietary  of  the  foil,  of  which  thefe  are  three  material 
produAs.  The  old  eunuch  told  me  that  I  might  remain  in 
the  hall  during  the  ceremony,  if  I  would  confent  to  perform  it 
with  them,  and  offered  to  inftru£k  me  in  it.  He  faid  that  all 
the. officers  of  government,  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  made 
their  prdftrations  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor  infcribed  on  yeW 
low  filk  on  that  day. 

Two 
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Two  days  after  this,  on  going  as  ufual  in  the  morning  to  the  hall 
of  audience,  I  found  the  doors  fhut  and  the  old  eunuch,  who  kept 
the  keys,  walking  about  in  fo  fullen  a  mood  that  I  could  not  get 
from  him  afingle  word.  Different  groupes  of  oflScers  were  aflem* 
bled  in  the  court-yard,  all  looking  as  if  fomeihing  very  dreadful 
either  had  occurred,  or  was  about  to  happen.     Nobody  would 
fpeak  to  me,  nor  could  I  get  the  leaft  explanation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary condudt,  till  at  length  our  friend  Deodato  appeared  with 
a  countenance  no  lefs  woeful  than  thofe  of  the  ofEcera  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  old  eunuch.     I  afkcd  him  what  was  the  matter? 
His  anfwer  was.  We  are  all  loft,  ruined,  and  undone !  He 
then  informed  me  that  intelligence  had  ariived   from  Gehol^ 
ftating,  that  Lord  Macartney  had  refufed  to  comply  with  the 
ceremony  of  proftrating  himfelf,  like  the  Embafladors  of  tribu- 
tary princes,  nine  times  before  the  Emperor,    unlefs  one  of 
equal  rank  with  himfelf  ilioold  go  through  the  lame  ceremoDy 
before  the  portrait  of  his  Britannic  Majefly  :    that  rather  thaa 
do   this  tbey   had  accepted  his   offer   to  perform  the  fame  cc* 
remouy  of  rcfpeA  to  the   Emperor  as  to  his  own  fovereign* 
That  aUhoa^Ii   little  was  thought  of  this  affair  at  Gehol,  the 
great  cGiceis  of  ftate  in  the  tribunal   or  department  of  ceremo* 
nies  in  Pckin  were  mortilicd,  and  perploKed,  and  alarmed  ;   and 
that,  in  fhort,  it  was  iuipoffible  to  fay  what  might  be  the  coafe- 
quence  nf  an  eveut  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  empire* 
Thut  the  Emperor,  when  lie  began  to  think  more  ferioufly  on  the 
fubjeft,   might  poffibly  impeach  thofe  before  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal who  had  advifed  him  to   accede  to  fuch  a  propofal,   on  re-> 
fiefting  how  much  his  dignity  had  fuffered  by  the  compliance  j 
and  that  the  records  of  the  country  ought  hmd  it  down  to  pof- 
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jteritf^  as  an  eirent  that  had  taarniflied  the  luflre  of  his  reign,  be-- 
ing  nothing  (hoit  of  breaking  through  an  ancient  cuflom,  aad 
fido^tiQ  one  of  a  barbarous  xiation  in  its  place.  Deodato 
thought  even  that  its  ill  efie^s  might  extend  to  them,  as  Euro- 
peans, and  might  injure  the  caufe  which  was  the  fird  objed  of 
their  amffioB- 

I  found  it  in  vain  to  put  into  good  humour  that  day  cither 
the  officers  of  government,  or  the  eunuchs,  or  even  the  mif- 
fionaries  ;  and  our  table  was  very  materially  afFeded  by  it,  both 
in  the  number  and  the  quality  of  difhes ; — a  criterion  from 
whidh,  more  thah  any  other,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  ftate  of  mind  in  which  a  Chinefe  happens  to  be.  Some- 
thing of  the*  fame  kind,  it  feems,  occurred  at  Gehol.  From 
the  time  the  Embaflador  began  to  make  conditions,  his  table 
was  abridged,  under  an  idea  that  he  might  be  ftarved  into  an 
unconditional  compliance.  Finding  this  experiment  fail,  they 
had  recourfe  to  a  different  condudl,  and  became  all  kindnefs  aiM 
complaifance. 
• 

The  ill-humour  occafioned  by  the  news  from  Gehol  gradually 
wore  off,  but  I  obferved  that  the  princes  who  had  hitherto 
been  daily  vifitors  now  kept  entirely  away ;  and  the  old  eunuch, 
when  put  out  of  his  way,  ufed  to  apply  to  us  the  epithet  of 
proud,  headftrong  Englifhmen* 

On  the  26th  the  Embaffador  (during  whofe  ftay  at  Gehol 
ia  Tartary  an  account  of  all  that  paffed  there  is  given  in  Sir 
George  Staunton's*  book)  returned  to  Pekin,  when  the  re* 
^    '  mainder 
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ftiaindcr  tf  the  prefents  were  fent  to  Yuen-min-ylien*    *A  num- 
ber of  Tartar  princes  and  great  oflScers  of  ftate  came  to  look 
at  thofe  fitted  lip  in  the  hall  of  audience^  and  feem'ed  extremely 
folicitous  that  the  whole  fliould  be  got  ready  without  delay. 
Notice  was  alfo  given  that,  on   the  3otb  the  Emperor  would 
infjpedl  the  pr^fents.     This  was  the   day  fixed  for  his  return,, 
and  it  w^s   notified  to  the   EmbafTador  that  it  was  an  ufual 
compliment  for  all  public  officers  to  meet  him. on  the  road,  at 
the  diflance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  capital.     Atcord- 
fngly,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  we  were 
ail  mounted  and  arrived  at  our  ground  about  fix.     The  whole 
road  had  been  newly  made,  rolled  as  Ifevel  as  a  bowling-green^, 
watered  to  keep  down  the  dufl  and,    on  each  fide,  at  the  diC- 
tance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  each  other,  were  fmall  triangular* 
poles  ereded,  from  which  were  fufpended  painted  lanterns^ 

They  brought  us  into  a  kind  of  guard-houfe,  where  tea  and' 
other  refrefhments  were  prepared,  after  which  we  took  our  fla- 
don  on  a  high  bank  on  the  left  of  the  road.     On  each  fide,,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,,  were  fevcral  thoufands.  of  the.  great 
officers  of  flate  in  their  habits  of  ceremony  j  Tartar  troops  in 
their  holiday  dreffes ;  flandard-bearers  without  number^  mili- 
tary raufic,  and  officers  of  the  houfehold,  lining  the  two  fides 
of  the  road.     The  approach  of  the  Emperor  was  announced  by 
a  blafl  of  the  trumpet,  followed  by/  foftet  mufic,.  **  and  at  that 
"  time  when  all  the  people  heard  the  found  of  ther  cornet,  flutes, 
^  harp,   fackbut,  pfalteiy,  and  all' kinds- of  miific,.  then  ih% 
"princes,  the  governors,  and  captains,  the  judges,   the  ttcar* 
"  Airers,,  the  counfellors,  the  flieriSs,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the 

"  provinces  j. 
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^^  provinces,  that  were  gathered  together,  fell  down  and  wor« 
*^  ihipped,^'  except  certain  ftiaiigers,  who,  being  obftinately 
refolved  to  do  ao  greater  homage  to  any  fovereign  than  what  is 
required  by  iheir  own  fbvereign,  bent  one  knee  only  to  the 
groond^  ^ 

The  Emperor  was  carried  by  eight  men  in  a  kind  of  fedan 
ehair,  which  was  followed  by  a  clumfey  ftate  chariot  upon  two 
wheels,  and  without  fprings.  He  bowed  very  gracioufly  to  the 
Embaflador  as  he  pafled,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  him  to  fay  that, 
linderftanding  he  was  not  well,  he  advifed  him  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Pckin,  and  not  to  ftop  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  as  was 
intended. 

The  morning  being  very  cold,  we  were  defirous  to  get  home 
as  faB:  as  we  could ;  and  accordingly  galloped  along  with  fome  of 
the  Tartar  cavalry.  When  we  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Pekin*, 
we  turned  our  horfes  towards  a  different  gate  to  that  through 
which  we  were  accuftomed  to  pafs,  in  order  to  fee  a  little 
more  of  the  city^  But  one  of  our  condudors,  who  had 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  lofc  fight  of  us,  in  perceiving  us 
maldng  a  wrong  turn,  hallowed  out  with  all  his  might.  We 
puflied  forward,  however,  and  got  through  the  gate,  but  wc 
were  purfued  with  fuch  a  hue  and  cry,  that  we  were  glad  to 
efcape  through  one  of  the  crofs  ftreets  leading  to  our  hotel, 
wfaeit  we  arrived  with  at  lead  a  hundred  foldiers  at  our 
beds* 

On 
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On  the  ift  ofOdobcr  the  Emperor,  attended  by  a  Tartar, 
infpcded  the  prefents  in  the  hall  of  audience  and  examined 
them  with  minute  attention.  He  defired  the  Tartar  prince  ta 
tell  us,  through  Deodato,  that  the  accounts  he  had  received 
of  our  good  conduit  at  Yuen-mtnyuen  gave  him  great  pleafure, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  a  prefent  to  be  made  to  each  of  us,  as 
a  proof  of  his  entire  fatisfadion.  This  prefent  was  brought, 
after  his  departure  from  the  hall,  by  the  old  eunuch,  who  took 
care  to  tell  us  that  before  we  received  it  we  muft  make  nine 
proftrations  according  to  the  Chinefe  cuftom.  I  made  him  no 
anfwer,  but  requcfted  Deodato  to  explain  to  the  Tartar  prince, 
who  was  dill  prefent,  that  being  under  the  orders  of  the  Em- 
baflador  we  did  not  think  ourfclves  authorized  to  do  what  he 
had  found  good  to  refufe,  but  that  we  had  not  the  lead  objedion 
to  go  through  the  fame  ceremony  that  he  had  done  at  Gehol. 
The  Tartar  prince  immediately  anfwered  that  nothing  further 
was  required.  We  accordingly  placed  one  knee  on  theloweft 
ftep  leading  to  the  throne.  The  prefent  confifted  of  rolls 
of  filk  and  feveral  pieces  of  filver  caft  in  the  form  of  a 
Tartar  (hoe,  without  any  mark  or  infcription  on  them,  and  each 
about  the  weight  of  an  ounce. 

The  prefents  being  now  all  delivered,  and  the  Embaflador 
informed  by  the  miffionarics  that  preparations  were  making  for 
our  departure,  the  ufual  time  being  nearly  expired,  his  Excel- 
lency was  defirous  of  having  the  day  fixed,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  difpatched  a  note  to  the  firft  minifter,  who  fent  an  an- 
fwer by  the  Tartar  legate  to  inform  him  that,  to  prevent  any 
likelihood  of  being  furprized  by  the  approaching  bad  weather, 

R  the 
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the  Emperor  had  named  the  7th  inftanffor  the  beginning  of 
our  journey;  and  had  given  orders  that  every  honour  and  dit 
tindibn  fhould  be  paid  to  the  EmbafTy  on  the  road. 

But  before  I  qn't  thefe  renowned  gardens  of  Yucn-min-yuen> 
it  will  naturally  be  expeded  I  (hould  fay  fomething  on  their  fub- 
je£t.  From  all  that  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  fcenery  and  the  magnificence  of  palaces,  I  had 
certainly  expe^ed  to  meet  with  a  ftyle  of  gardening  and  Liying 
out  of  grounds  fuperior^  or  at  leaft  equal,  to  any  thing  in  the 
fame  line  in  Europe ;  and,  perhaps  indeed,  I  might  have  beei^ 
fully  gratified  in  all  my  expedations  provided  no  reftraint  had 
been  thrown  upon  our  walks,  which  was  far  from  being  the 
cafe.  All  the  little  excurfions  I  made  were  by  ftealih.  Even 
in  the  fhort  diilance  between  the  hall  of  audience  and  our  lodg-^ 
ings,  which  might  be  about  three  hundred  paces,  we  were  con* 
tinually  watched.  The  idea  of  being  flopped  by  an  eunuch  or 
fome  of  the  inferior  officers  belonging  tc  the  courts  was  fuffici^ 
ent  to  put  us  on  our  guard  againft  meeting  with  any  fuch  morti- 
fication ;  pride,  in  fuch  circumftances,  generally  gets  the  better 
of  the  defire,  however  ftrong,  of  gratifying  curiofity.  I  fome>- 
times,  however,  ventured  to  ftroll  from  our  lodging  in  the  even- 
ing in  order  to  take  a  ftolen  glance  at  thefe  celebrated  gardens. 

The  grounds  of  Yuen-mh-yuen  are  calculated  to  comprehend 
an  extent  of  at  leaft  ten  Englilh  miles  in  diameter,  or  about 
fixty  thoufand  acres,  a  great  part  of  which,  however,  is  waftes 
and  woodland.  The  general  appearance  of  thofe  parts  near 
where  we  lodged,  as  to  the  natural  furface  of  the  country,  bro- 
ken 
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ken  into  hill  and  dale,  and  diverfified  with  wood  and  lawn, 
may  be  compared  with  Richmond  park,  to  which,  however,  they 
add  the  very  great  advantage  of  abundance  of  canals,  rivers,  and 
large  fheets  of  water,  whofe  banks,  although  artificial,  are  neither 
trimmed,  nor  fhorn,  nor  floped,  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortification, 
but  have  been  thrown  up  with  immenfe  labour  in  an  irregular, 
and,  as  it  were,  fortuitous  manner,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  free 
hapd  of  nature.  Bold  rocky  promontories  are  feen  jutting  into 
a  lake,  and  vallies  retiring,  fome  ch.oaked  with  wood,  others 
in  a  (late  of  high  cultivation.  In  particular  fpots  where  plea- 
fure-houfes,  or  places  of  reft  or  retirement,  were  ereded,  the 
views  appeared  to  have  been  ftudied.  The  trees  were  not  only 
placed  according  to  their  magnitudes,  but  the  tints  of  their 
foliage  feemed  alfo  to  have  been  confidered  in  the  compofition 
of  the  pidure,  which  fome  of  the  landfcapes  might  be  called 
with  great  propriety.  But,  if  an  opinion  may  be  fornied  frqm 
chofe  parts  of  them  which  I  have  feen,  and  I  underftood  there 
is  a  great  fimilarity  throughout  the  whole,  they  fall  v?ry  fliort 
of  the  fanciful  and  extravagant  defcriptions  that  Sir  William 
Chambers  has  given  of  Chinefe  gardening.  Much,  howeyer, 
has  been  done,  and  nothing  that  I  faw  could  be  confidered  as 
an  offence  to  nature. 

Thirty  diftind  places  of  refideiice  for  the  Emperor,  with  all  tjhe 
neceflary  appendages  of  building  to  each,  fpr  lodging  the  feve- 
ral  oflficers  of  ftate,  who  are  required  to  be  prefent  on  court 
days  and  particular  occafions,  for  the  eunuchs,  fervants,  and 
artificers,  each  compofing  a  village  of  no  inconfiderable  magni- 
tude, ^e  faid  to  be  contained  within  the  inclofure  of  thefegar- 
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dens.  Thefe  affemblages  of  buildings^  which  they  dignify  with 
the  name  of  palaces,  are,  however,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be 
more  remarkable  for  their  number  than  for  their  fplendour 
or  magnificence.  A  great  proportion  of  the  buildings  confifts 
in  mean  cottages.  The  very  dwelling  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
grand  hall  in  which  he  gives  audience,  when  divefted  of  the  gild- 
ing and  the  gaudy  colours  with  which  they  are  daubed,  are 
little  fuperior,  and  much  lefs  folid,  than  the  barns  of  a  fub« 
flantial  Englifh  farmer.  Their  apartments  are  as  deficient  In 
proportion,  as  their  conftrudlion  is  void  of  every  rule  and  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  eflential  to  architedure. 
The  principal  hall  of  audience  at  Yuen-min-yuen  flood  upon  a 
platform  of  granite,  raifed  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
court.  A  row  of  large  wooden  columns  furrounding  the  build- 
ing fupported  the  proje^ing  roof  j  and  a  fecond  row  within 
the  firft,  and.  correfponding  with  it  (the  intcrftices  between 
the  columns  being  filled  up  with  brick-work  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet)  ferved  for  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  upper 
part  of  thefe  walls  was  a  kind  of  jattice-work,  covered  over 
with  large  fheets  of  oiled  paper,  and  was  capable  of  being 
thrown  entirely  open  on  public  occafions.  The  wooden  co- 
lumns had  no  capitals,  and  the  only  architrave  was  the  hori- 
zontal beam  that  fupported  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  This, .  in 
diredt  contradidion  to  the  eftablifhed  mode  in  European  archi- 
tefture,  was  the  uppermoft  member  of  what  might  be  called 
the  entablature  or  frize,  which  was  a  broad  fkreen  of  wood^ 
faftened  between  the  upper  pan  of  the  columns,  painted  with 
the  moft  vivid  colours  of  blue,  red,  and  green,  and  interlarded 
with  gilding ;  and  the  whole  had  net* work  of  wire  ftretch^d 

over 
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over  it,  to  prevent  its  being  defiled  by  fwallows,  and  other 
birds  frequenting  human'  dwellings.  The  length  of  this  room 
within  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  breadth  forty-two,  and 
height  twenty  feet :  the  ceiling  painted  with  circles,  fquares,  and 
polygons,  whimfically  difpofed,  and  loaded  with  a  great  variety 
of  colours.  The  floor  was  paved  with  grey  marble  flag  ftones 
laid  chequer-wife.  The  throne,  placed  in  a  recefs,  was  fup- 
ported  by  rows  of  pillars  painted  red  like  thofe  without.  It 
confided  entirely  of  wood,  nqt  unlike  mahogany,  the  carving 
of  which  was  cxquifitely  fine.  The  only  furniture  was  a  pair 
of  brafs  kettledrums,  two  large  paintings,  two  pair  of  ancient 
blue  porcelain  vafes,  a  few  volumes  of  manufcripts,  and  a  table 
at  one  end  of  the  room  on  which  was  placed  an  old  £ngli(h 
chiming  clock,  made  in  the  feventeenth  century  by  one  Clarke 
of  Leadenhall-ftrfiet,  and  which  our  old  friend  the  eunuch  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  us  was  the  workmanfhip  of  a  Chinefe.  A 
pair  of  circular  fans  made  of  the  wing  feathers  of  the  Argus 
pheafant,  and  mounted  on  long  polifhed  ebony  poles  flood,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  throne,  over  which  was  written  in  four  cha- 
rafters,  "  true,  great,  refulgent,  fplendor  j"  and  under  thefe, 
in  a  lozenge^  the  charaAer  of  Happirufs.  In  the  diflferent  courts 
were  feveral  miferable  attempts  at  fculpture,  and  fome  bronze 
figures,  but  all  the  objeds  were  fanciful,  diftorted,  and  entirely 
out  of  nature.  The  only  fpecimen  of  workmanftiip  about  the 
palace,  that  would  bear  a  clofe  examination,  befides  the  carv- 
ing of  the  throne,  was  a  brick  wall  enclofing  the  flower  gar- 
den, which,  perhaps,  in  no  refped  is  exceeded  by  any  thing  of 
the  fort  in  England. 

With 
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Widi  regard  to  the  archite£kure  and  gardening  of  the  Chinefe, 
it  may  be  expedled  that  I  (hould  give  a  more  detailed  defcrip- 
tion,  or  offer  fome  opinion  on  thofe  fubje^h.  The  little  I 
have  to  fay  on  the  former  will  be  referred  for  another  place ; 
and,  with  refped  to  the  latter,  I  regret  that  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  fo  much  as  I  coutd  have  wifhed,  and  paiticu** 
larly  the  Emperor's  great  park  at  Gehol,  which,  from  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Embafiador,  feemed  to  be  almoft  unrivalled  for 
its  features  of  beauty,  fuWimity,  and  amenity.  But  my  own 
deficiency  will  be  amply  filled  up  with  an  extradt  or  two  from 
the  Journal  of  his  Lordfhip,  whofe  tafte  and  (kill  in  landfcape 
gardeninjg  are  fo  well  known.  I  have  indeed  much  to  regret 
that  I  could  not  enrich  the  prefent  work  with  more  extrads 
from  it,  but  as  it  makes  a  complete  pidure  of  itfelf  the  partial 
feledtion  of  detached  parts  might  have  been  injurious  to  it,  by 
conveying  wrong  impreffions,  when  unconneded  with  the  reft. 
I  am,  therefore,  the  more  obliged  (and  gladly  embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  exprefling  the  obligations  I  feel)  to  his  Lordfhip,  for 
what  little  he  has  allowed  me  to4xanfcribe. 

Speaking  of  the  route  from  Pekin  to  Gehol  in  Tartary,  Lord 
Macartney  obferves :  ^*  Our  journey,  upon  the  whole,  has  been 
«<  very  pleafant  and,  being  divided  into  feven  days,  not  at  all 
♦*  fatiguing*  At  the  end  of  every  ftage  we  have  been  lodged 
'^  and  entertained  in  the  wings  or  houfes  adjoining  to  the  £m- 
•*  peror*s  palaces.  Thef?  palaces,  which  occur  at  ihort  dif- 
^^  tances  from  each  other  on  the  road,  have  been  built  for  his 
«*  reception,,  on  his  annual  vifit  to  Tartary,  ,Xhey  are  con- 
>^  ilruded  upon  nearly  the  fame  plan  and  in  the  fame  tafle. 

•^  They 
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**  They  front  the  fouth,  and  arc  ufually  (ituated  on  irrcgulair 
•*  ground  near  the  bafis  of  gentle  hills  which,   together  with 
"  ther  adjoining  valUes,  are  cnclofed  by  high  walls  and  laid 
"  out  in  parks  and  pleafure  grounds,  with  every  poflible  atten- 
**  tion  to  pifturefque  beauty.     Whenever  water  can  be  brought 
•*  into  the  view  it  is  not  negledied ;  the  diftant  hills  are  planted, 
"  cultivated,  or  left  naked,  according  to  their  accompaniments 
"  in  the  profped*     The  w^all  is  often  concealed  in  a  funk  fence, 
**  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  greater  extent.     A  Chinefe  gar- 
"  dener  is  the  painter  of  nature,  and  though  totally  ignorant  of 
**  perfpedive,  as  a  fcience,  produces  the  happieft  effeds  by  the 
**  management,  or  rather  pencilling,  of  diftances,  if  I  may  ufe 
•*  the  expreflion,  by  relieving  or  keeping  down  the  featur^^ 
**  of  the  fcene,  by  contrafting  trees  of  a  bright  with  thofe  of  a 
"  dufky  foliage,  by  bringing  them  forward,  or  throwing  them 
"  back,  according  to  their  bulk  and  their  figure,  and  by  intro- 
"  ducing  buildings  of  different  dimenfions,  either  heightened  by 
"  ftrong  colouring,  or  foftened  by  fknplicity   and  omiffioa  of 
"  ornament. 


u 


•*  The  Emperor  having  been  informed  that,  in  tTie  conrfe  of 
our  travels  in  China  weTiadfliewn  a  ftrong  defire  of  feeing 
**  every  thing  curious  and  iriterefting,  was  pledfed  to  give  di* 
**  redlions  to  the  fii*ft  minifter  to  fliew  us  his  park  or  garden  at 
•*  Gehbl.  It  is  called  in  Chinefe  *r/7;/^oey-/tf^»,  orTaradife  of 
"  ten  thoufand  (or  inhumef'able)  tr^eis.  In  order  to  have  this 
"  gratification  (which  is  confider6d  as  an  iriftanCe  of -uncom- 
"  mon  favour)  we  rofe  this  morning  at  tlirec  o'clocfk  and  went 
"  to  the  palace  where  wc  waited,  tiiis^^d  with  all  the  -great  of- 

"  ficers 
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**  ficers  of  ftate,,  for  three  hours  (fuch  is  the  etiquette  of  the 
*'  place)  till  the  Emperor's  appearance.  At  laft  he  came  forth^ 
*'  borne  in  the  ufual  manner  by  fixteen  perfons  on  a  high  open 
"  palankeen,  attended  by  guards,  mufic,  ftandards,  and  um- 
"  brellas  without  number ;  and  pbferving  us,  as  we  flood  in 
^*  the  front  line,  gracioufly  beckoned  us  to  approach,  having 
**  ordered  his  people  to  ftop ;  he  entered  into  converfatioa 
**  with  us  ;  and,  with  great  affability  of  manner,  told  us  that 
*'  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  pagoda,  where  he  ufually  paid  his 
"  morning  devotions ;  that  as  we  profelfed  a  different  religion 
"  from  his  he  would  not  alk  us  to  accompany  him,  but  that 
"  he  had  ordered  his  firft  minifter  and  chief  Colaos  to  conduft 
*•  us  through  his  garden,  and  to  (hew  us  whatever  we  were  de* 
**  firouB  of  feeing  there. 

"  Having  expreflfed  my  fenfe  of  this  mark  of  his  condefcen- 
"  fion  in  the  proper  manner,  and  my  increafing  admiration  of 
**  every  thing  I  had  yet  obferved  at  Gehol,  I  retired  and, 
**  whilft  he  proceeded  to  his  adorations  at  the  pagoda,  I  accom« 
**  panied  the  minifters  and  other  great  Colaos  of  the  court  to 
**  a  pavilion  prepared  for  us,  from  whence,  after  a  (hortcoUa- 
*•  tion,  we  fet  out  on  horfeback  to  view  this  wonderful  garden. 
•*  We  rode  about  three  miles  through  a  very  beautiful  park  kept 
**  in  the  higheft  order  and  much  refembling  the  approach  to 
"  Luton  in  Bedfordfhire ;  the  grounds  gently  undulated  and 
• "  chequered  with  various  groupes  of  well  contrafted  trees  iij 
"  the  offskip.  As  we  moved  onward  an  extenfive  lake  ap- 
^*  peared  before  us,  the  extremities  of  which  feemed  to  lofc 
*•  themfelves  in  diftance  and  obfcurity.     Here  was  a  large  and 

3  "  magnificent 
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•*  magnificent  yacht  ready  to  receive  us,  and  a  number  of 
*'  fmaller  ones  for  the  attendants,  elegantly  fitted  up  and 
**  adorned  wkh  numberlefs  vanes,  pendants,  and  dreamers. 
"  The  fhores  pf  the  lake  have  all  the  varieties  of  ihape,  which 
**  the  fancy  of  a  painter  can  delineate,  and  are  fo  indented  with 
"  bays,  or  broken  with  projedions,  that  almoft  every  ftrokc  of 
**  the  oar  brought  a  new  and  unexpeded  objedl  to  our  view. 
"  Nor  are  iflands  wanting,  but  they  are  fituated  only  where 
"  they  fhould  be,  each  in  its  proper  place  and  having  its 
**  proper  charadler:  one  marked  by  a  pagoda,  or  other 
"  building;  one  quite  deftitute  of  ornament;  fome  fmooth 
"  aijd  level ;  fonve  fteep  and  uneven  ;  and  others  frowning 
*'  with  wood,  or  fmiling  with  culture.  Where  any  things 
"  particularly  interefling  were  to  be  feen  we  difembarked,  from 
"  time,  to  time,  to  vifit  them,  and  I  dare  fay  that,  in  the 
"  couffe  of  our  voyage,  we  flopped  at  forty  or  fifty  difFe- 
"  rent  palaces  or  pavilions.  Thefe  are  all  furnillied  in  the 
"  richeft  manner  with  pidurcs  of  the  Emperor's  huntings 
**  and  progrefTes,  with  ftupendous  vafes  of  jafper  and  agate ; 
**  with  the  fined  porcelain  and  Japan,  and  with  every  kind 
"  of  European  toys  ^n^  fing-fongs ;  with  fpheres,  orreries, 
**  clocks,  and  mufical  automatons  of  fuch  exquifite  work- 
"  manftiip,  and  in  fuch  profufion,  that  our  prefents  muft 
**  fhrink  from  the  comparifon,  and  hide  their  dtmintjhed  htads ; 
"  and  yet  I  am  told,  that  the  fine  things  we  have  feen  are  far 
"  exceeded  by  others  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  apartments  of  the 
"  ladies,  and  in  the  European  repofitory  at  Tuen-min-yuen.  In 
•*  every  one  of  the  pavilions  was  a  throne,  or  imperial  date, 
"  and  a  Eu-jou^  or  fymbol  of  peace  and  profperity,  placed  at 

s  "  one 
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"  one  fide  of  it  refembling  that  which  the  Emperor  delivered 
"  to  me  yefterday  for  the  king* 

"  It  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  were  I  to  atterhpt  a  detail  of 
all  the  wonders  of  this  charming  place.  There  is  no 
"  beauty  of  diftribution,  no  feature  of  amenity,  no 
"  reach  of  fancy  which  embelliflies  our  pleafure  grounds  in 
"  England,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Had  China  been 
"  acceffible  to  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  fhould  have 
fworn  they  had  drawn  their  happieft  ideas  from  the  rich 
fources,  which  I  have  tafted  this  day  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  hours  I  have  enjoyed  fuch  viciflitudes  of  rural  de- 
"  light,  as  I  did  not  conceive  could  be  felt  out  of  England,  being. 
•*  at  different  moments  enchanted  by  fcenes  perfedly  fimilar  to* 
"  thofe  I  had  known  there,  to  the  magnificence  of  Stowe,  the 
*'  fofter  beauties  of  Wooburn,  and  the  fairy-land  of  Paine'a 
''  Hill. 

"  One  thing  I  was  particularly  ftruck  with,  I  mean  the  happy 
"  choice  of  fituation  for  ornamental  buildings.  From  attention 
"  to  this  circumflance  they  have  not  the  air  of  being  crowded 
^  or  difproportioned ;  they  never  intrude  upon  the  eye ;  but 

wherever  they  appear  always  ihewthemfelves  to  ad  vantage,  and 

aid,  improve,  and  enliven  the  profpeG. 

**  In  many  places  the  lake  is  overfpread  with  the  Nenuphar 
or  lotus  (nelumbium)  refembling  our  broad  leaved  water  lilly. 
This  is  an  accompaniment   which,  though  the  Chinefe  are 
^  paffionately  fond  of,  cultivating  it  in  all  their  pieces  of  water^ 

1  "  I  con- 
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^^  I  confefs  I  don't  much  admire.  Artificial  rocks  and  ponds 
"  with  gold  and  filver  fifli  are  perhaps  too  often  introduced, 
"  and  the  monftrous  porcelain  figures  of  lions  and  tygers, 
^^  ufually  placed  before  the  pavilions,  are  difpleafing  to  an  £u- 
"  ropean  eye  j  but  thefe  are  trifles  of  no  great  moment;  and 
"  I  am  aftonifhed  that  now,  after  a  fix  hours  critical  furvey  of 
**  thefe  gardens,  I  can  fcarcely  recoiled  any  thing  befides  to  find 
**  fault  with. 

**  At  our  taking  leave  of  the  minifter,  he  told  us  that  we  had 
**  only  feen  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  gardens,  but  that  the  weft- 
**  em  fide,  which  was  the  larger  part  ftill  remained  for  him  to 
**  {hew  us,  and  tliat  he  fhould  have  that  pleafure  another 
''  day. 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  anniverfary  fef- 
**  tival,  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  firft  or  great  Colao 
"  H(hchun'tongyXht  Foo-leouy  the  Foo-kous  brother  Foo-cban-tong^ 
*'  and  Song'ta-giriy  with  the  other  great  men  who  attended  us 
**  two  days  fince,  in  our  vifit  to  the  eaftern  garden,  now  pro- 


**  pofed  to  accompany  us  to  the  weftern,  which  forms  a  ftrong 

"  contraft  with  the  other,  and  exhibits  all  the  fublimer  beauties 

**  of  nature  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  part  which  we  faw  before 

**  pofleflcs  the  attractions  of  fofrnefs  and  amenity.     It  is  one 

"  of  the  fineft  foreft-fcenes  in  the  world ;  wild,  woody,  mount- 

**  ainous  and  rocky,  abounding  with  ftags  and  deer  of  diflferent 

^  fpecies,  and  moft  of  the  other  beafts  of  the  chace,  not  dan- 

"  gcrous  to  man. 

s  2  "In 
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.-  "  In  many  places  immenfe  woods,  chiefly  oaks,  pines,  and 
"  chefnuts,  grow  upon  almoft  perpendicular  fteeps,  and  force 
"  their  fturdy  roots  through  every  refiftance  of  furface  and  of 
"  foil,  where  vegetation  would  feem  almoft  impoffible.  Thefe 
"  woods  often  clamber  over  the  loftieft  pinnacles  of  the  ftony 
"  hills,  or  gathering  on  the  fkirts  of  them,  defcend  with  a  rapid 
"  fwecp,  and  bury  themfelves  in  the  deepeft  vallies.  Th^re,  at 
"  proper  diftances,  you  find  palaces,  banquetting  houfes,  and 
"  monafteries,  (but  without  bonzes)  adapted  to  the  fituation 
"  and  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  place,  fometimes  with  a 
"  rivulet  on  one  hand,  gently  ftealing  through  the  glade,  at 
**  other  with  a  cataradi  tumbling  from  above,  raging  with 
"  foam,  and  rebounding  with  a  thoufand  echoes  from  below,. 
"  or  filently  engulphed  in  a  gloomy  pool,  or  yawning 
•*  chafm* 

"  The  roads  by  which  we  approached  thefe  romantic  fcenes 
"  are  often  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  conduced  round 
**  the  hills  in  a  kind  of  rugged  ftair  cafe,  and  yet  no  ac- 
**  cident  occurred  in  our  progrefs,  not  a  falfe  ftep  difturbed 
"  the  regularity  of  our  cavalcade,  though  the  horfes  are  fpirited 
"  and  all  of  them  unfhod.  From  the  great  irregularity  of 
"  the  ground,  and  the  various  heights  to  which  we  afcended, 
"  we  had  opportunities  of  catching  many  magnificent  points  of 
"  view  by  detached  glances,  but  after  wandering  for  feveral 
"  hours  (and  yet  never  wearied  with  wandering)  we  at  laft 
"  reached  a  covered  pavilion  open  on  all  fides,  and  fituated  on 
*•  a  fummit  fo  elevated  as  perfedly  to  command  the  whole 
**  furrounding  country  to  a  vaft  extent.     The  radius  of  the  ho- 

"  rizon. 
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rizon   I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  at  leaftj  twenty  miles  from  the 

"  central   fpot  where   we  flood;    and  certainly    fo  rich,  fo 

"  various,  fo  beautiful,  fo  fublime  a  profped   my  eyes   had 

"  never  beheld.     I  faw  every  thing  before  me  as  on  an  illumin- 

"  ated   map,   palaces,   pagodas,  towns,  villages,   farm-houfes, 

"  plains,    and   vallies,  watered  by  innumerable  ftreams,   hills 

"  waving  with  woods,  and  meadows  covered  with  cattle  of  the 

^'  mofl  beautiful  marks  and  colours.    All  feemed  to  be  nearly  at 

**  my  feet,  and  that  a  ftep  would  convey  me  within  reach  of  them. 

"  I  obferved  here  a  vaft  number  of  what  we  call  in  England 
^^  Jhcet  cows,  alfo  fheet  horfes,  many  pyeballs,  dappled,,  mottled^ 
"  and  fpotted,  the  latter  chiefly  ftrawberry. 

"  From  hence  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  minifter  a  vaft 

"  enclofure  below,  which,  he  faid,  was  not  more  acceflible  to 

"  him  than  to  us,  being  never  entered  but  by  the  Emperor,  his 

"  women,  or  his  Eunuchs.      It   includes  within  its  bounds, 

**  though  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  moft  of  the  beauties  which  dif- 

**  tinguifb  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern  gardens  which  we  have 

•*  already  feen  ;  but  from  every  thing  I  can  learn  it  falls  very 

"  fhort  of  the  fanciful   defcriptions  which  father  Attiret  and 

"  Six  William  Chambers  have  intruded  upon  ua  as  realities. 

"  That  within  thefe   private    retreats,  various  entertainments 

"  of    the    moft    novel   and   expenfive    nature    are    prepared 

"  and   exhibited    by  the  Eunuchs,  who   are    very   numerous 
"  (perhaps   fome    thoufands)  to  amufe  the  Emperor  and  his 

"  ladies,   I  have  no  doubt ;   but  that  they  are  carried  to  all 

"  the  lengths  of  extravagance  and  improbability  thofe  gentle- 


"  men 
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**  men  have  mentioned,  I  very  much  queftion^  as  from  every 
^<  enquiry  I  hav^  made  (and  I  have  not  been  fparing  to  make 
^^  them)  I  have  by  no  means  fufficient  reafon  to  warrant  me  in 
<<  acceding  to^  or  confirming^  the  accounts  which  they  have 
•*  given  us. 

**  If  any  place  in  England  can  be  faid  in  any  refpcft  to  have 
^*  fimilar  features  to  the  weftern  park,  which  I  have  feen  this 
"  day,  it  is  Lowther  Hall  in  Weftmoreland,  which  (when  I 
*'  knew  it  many  years  ago)  from  the  extent  of  profpeft,  the 
**  grand  furrounding  objefts,  the  noble  fituation,  the  diverfity 
*'  of  furface,  the  extenfive  woods,  and  command  of  water,  I 
"  thought  might  be  rendered  by  a  man  of  fenfe,  fpirit,  and 
•*  tafte,  the  fineft  fcene  in  the  Britifh  dominions." 

After  this  defcriptivc  and  interefting  detail  of  the  beauties  of  the 
two  fides  of  the  imperial  park  or  g^irdens  at  Gehol,  his  Lordfhip 
makes  a  few  general  obfervations  on  Chincfe  gardening,  and 
the  ornamental  edifices  that  are  ufually  employed  to  aid  the 
effe^l:,  as  well  as  contribute  to  ufe  and  convenience.  He 
obferves, 

"  Whether  our  ftyle  of  gardening  was  really  copied  from  the 
**  Chinefe,  or  originated  with  ourfelves,  I  leave  for  vanity  to 
^  aflert,  and  idlenefs  to  difcufs.  A  difcovery  which  is  the  re- 
••  fiilt  of  good  fenfe  and  reflexion  may  equally  occur  to  the 
^  moft:  diftant  nations,  without  either  borrowing  from  the  other, 
*•  There  is  certainly  a  great  analogy  between  our  gardening 

.   "  and 
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**  and  the  Chinefe,  but  our  excellence  fecms  to  be  rather  in  im- 
**  proving  nature,  theirs  to  conquer  her,  and  jet  produce  the 
**  fame'effe<£t*  It  is  indifferent  to  a  Chinefe  where  he  makes 
"  his  garden,  whether  on  a  fpot  favoured,  or  abandoned,  by 
**  the  rural  deities.  If  the  latter,  he  invites  them,  or  compels 
**  them  to  return.  His  point  is  to  change  every  thing  from 
*'  what  he  found  it,  to  explode  the  old  faihion  of  the  creation, 
**  and  introduce  novehy  in  every  corner.  If  there  be  a  wafte, 
**  he  adorns  it  with  trees  j  if  a  dry  defert,  he  waters  it  with  a 
**  river,  or  floats  it  with  a  lake.  If  there  be  a  fmooth  flat,  he  varies 
**  it  with  all  poffible  converfions*  He  undulates  the  furface, 
"  he  raifes  it  in  hills,  fcoops  it  into  vallies,  and  roughens  it 
"  with  rocks.  He  foftens  alperities,  brings  amenity  into  the 
**  wildernefs,  or  animates  the  tamenefs  of  an  espanfe,  by  ac- 
"  companying  it  with  the  majefty  of  a  foreft.  Deceptions  and 
**  eye-traps  the  Chinefe  are  not  unacquainted  with,  but  they 
**  ufe  them  very  fparingly*  I  obfcrved  no  artificial  ruins, 
*'  caves,  or  hermitages.  Though  the  fublime  predominates  in 
**  its  proper  ftation,  you  are  infenfibly  led  to  contemplate  it^ 
**  not  ftartled  by  its  fudden  intrufion,  for  in  the  plan  cheer- 
**  fulncfs  is  the  principal  feature,  and  lights  op  the  face  of  the 
"  fcene-  To  enliven  it  ftill  more,  the  aid  of  architefture  h 
**  invited ;  all  the  buildings  are  perfed  of  their  kind,  either 
**  elegantly  fimple,  or  highly  decorated,  according  to  the 
**  effe£l  that  is  intended  to  arife,  eredled  at  fuitable  diftancesj 
**  and  judicioufly  contrafted,  never  crowded  together  in  confu- 
<•  fion,  nor  aflTeflcdly  confronted,  and  ftaring  at  each  other 
"  without  meaning*     Proper  edifices  in  proper  places.     The 

"  fimimer- 
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"  fumimer-houfe,  the  pavilion,  the  pagodas,  have  all  their  re- 
*^  fpedtive  fituations,  which  they  diftinguifh  and  improve,  but 
*^  which  any  other  ftrudures  would  injure  or  deform.  The 
"  only  things  difagreeable  to  my  eye  are  the  large  porcelain 
**  figures  of  lions,  tygers,  &c.  and  the  rough  hewn  fteps,  and 
"  huge  mafles  of  rock  work,  which  they  fcem  (ludious  of  in- 
"  troducing  near  many  of  their  houfes  and  palaces.  Confider- 
"  ing  their  general  good  tafte  in  the  other  points,  I  was  much 
"  furprifed  at  this,  and  could  only  account  for  it,  by  the  ex- 
"  pence  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  together  fuch  incongrui- 
*'  ties,  for  it  is  a  common  effect  of  enormous  riches  to  pufh 
"  every  thing  they  can  procure  to  bombaft  and  extravagance, 
"  which  are  the  death  of  tafte.  In  other  countries,  however, 
"  as  well  as  in  China,  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  moft  boafted  feats, 
"  either  outgrowing  their  beauty  from  a  plethora  of  their 
owner's  wealth,  or  becoming  capricious  and  hypocondriacal 
by  a  quackifh  application  of  it.  A  few  fine  places,  even  in 
England,  might  be  pointed  out  that  are  labouring  under  thefe 
"  diforders ;  not  to  mention  fome  celebrated  houfes  where 
"  twifted  ftair-cafes,  window-glafs  cupolas,  and  embroidered 
"  chimney-pieces,  convey  nothing  to  us  but  the  whims  and 
"  dreams  of  fickly  fancy,  without  an  atom  of  grandeur,  tafte, 
"  or  propriety. 

"  The  architecture  of  the  Chinefe  is  of  a  peculiar  ftyle,  to- 
"  tally  unlike  any  other,  irreducible  to  our  rules,  but  perfedly 
"  confiftent  with  its  own.  It  has  certain  principles,  from 
"  which  it  never  deviates,  and  although,  when  examined  ac- 

"  cording 
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**  cording  to  ours,  it  fins  againft  the  ideas  we  have  imbibed 
**  of  diflribution,  compofition,  and  proportion;  yet,  upon 
*^  the  whole,  it  often  produces  a  moft  pleafing  efied,  as 
•*  we  fometimes  fee  a  perfon  without  a  fingle  good  feature 
"  in  his  face  have,  neverthelefs,  a  very  agreeable  coun- 
^*  tenance.** 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Sketch  of  the  State  of  Society  in  China. — Manners,  Cuftoms„ 
Sentiments,  and  Moral  Charader  of  the  People. 

Condition  of  Women,  a  Criterion  of  the  State  of  Society.^ Degraded  Siate  of  in 
China.  —  Domeftic  Manners  unfavourable  to  Ftlial  AffeSion.  —  Parental  Au^ 
tiority. — III  EffeBs  of  feparating  the  Sexes.  ^Social  Intercourfe  unknown^  <*- 
cept  for  gaming. — Their  Worfhip  folitarj.^Feafts  of  New  Tear. — Propenfitf 
to  gaming.^^lnfluence  of  the  Laws  feems  to  have  deftrojed  the  natural  Cha, 
raBer  of  the  People.^Made  them  indifferent,  or  cruel. — Various  Inftances  of 
this  Remark  in  public  and  in  private  Life. — Remarks  on  Infanticide. — Perhaps 
lefs  general  than  ufually  thought. — CharaBer  of  Chinefe  in  Foreign  Countries. — 
Temper  and  Difpofttion  of  the  Chinefe. — Merchants. — Cuckoo-Clocks. -^ConduB  of 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood. — Oflhe  Prime  Minifier. — Comparifon  of  the  Pljyfical  and 
Moral  CharaElers  of  the  Chinefe  and  Man-tchoo  Tartars. — General  Charader  of 
the  Nation  illujlrated. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  maxim,  that 
the  condition  of  the  female  part  of  fociety  in  any  nation  will 
fiirnifh  a  tolerable  juft  criterion  of  the  degree  of  civilization  ta 
which  that  nation  has  arrived.  The  manners,  habits,  and  pre- 
vailing fentiments  of  women,  have  great  influence  on  thofe  of 
the  fociety  to  which  they  belong,  and  generally  give  a  turn  to 
its  charader.  Thus  we  fhall  find  that  thofe  nations,  where  the 
moral  and  intelledual  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  female  fex  are 
held  in  moft  cftimation,  will  be  governed  by  fuch  laws  as  are 

1  beft 
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beft  calculated  to  promote  the  general  happinefs  of  the  people ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the 
fex  are  the  only  obje£ls  of  confideration,  as  is  the  calc  in  all  the 
defpotic  governments  of  Afiatic  nations^  tyranny,  opprefllon, 
and  fiavery  are  fure  to  prevail ;  and  thefe  perfonal  accomplifli* 
ments,  fo  far  from  being  of  ufe  to  the  owner,  ferve  only  to 
deprive  her  of  liberty^  and  the  fociety  of  her  friends;  to  render 
her  a  degraded  vidim,  fubfervient  to  the  fenfual  gratification,  the 
caprice^  and  thejealoufy  of  tyrant  man.  Among  favage  tribes 
the  labour  and  drudgery  invariably  fall  heavieft  on  the  weaker 
fex. 

The  talents  of  women,  in  our  own  happy  ifland,  began  only 
ia  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth  to  be  held  in  a  proper  degree 
of  confideration.  As  women,  they  were  admired  and  courted, 
but  they  fcarcely  could  be  faid  to  participate  in  the  fociety  of 
men.  In  fad,  the  manners  of  our  ibrefathers,  before  that  reign^ 
were  too  rough  for  them.  In  Wales,  wives  were  fold  to  their 
fauibands*  In  Scotland,  women  could  not  appear  as  evidences  ia 
a  court  of  julllce*  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighih|  an  a£k 
was  pafled  prohibiting  women  and  apprentices  from  reading  the 
Nevf  Tellamcnt  ia  the.  Enghfl\  language.  Among  the  poliflied 
Greeks,  they  were  held  in  little  eftimation.  Homer  degrades 
all  his  femaleB ;  he  makes  the  Grecian  princefles  weave  the 
web,  fpin,  and  do  all  the  drudgery  of  a  modern  waflierwo-* 
man;  and  rarely  allows  them  any  fhare  of  focial  interconrfe 
with  the  other  fex.  Yet  the  very  foundations  oa  which  he  has 
eondrufted  his  two  matchlefs  poems  are  women.  It  appears 
alfo  from  all  th^  dramatic  writar«  of  ancient  Greece,  whofe  aim 
3  y  a  waa 
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was  **  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  (hew  the* 
**  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  preflure,"   that 
notwithftanding  their  extreme  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fine  arts,  their  manners  were  low  and  coarfe,  and 
that  they  were  entire  ftrangers  to   any  other  gratification  arifing 
from  the  fociety  of  women,  than  the  indulgence  of  the  fenfual 
appetite.     Even  the  grave  Herodotus  mentions,  in  the  higheft 
terms  of  approbation,  the  cuftom  of  Babylon  of  felling  by  auc- 
tion, on  a  certain  fixed  day,  all  the  young  women  who  had 
any  pretenfions  to  beauty,  in  order  to  raife  a  fum  of  money  for 
portioning  off  the  reft  of  the  females,  to  whom  nature  had  been 
lefs  liberal  in  beftowing  her  gifts,  and  who  were  knocked  down 
to  thofe  who  were  fatisfied  to  take  them  with  the  leaft  money. 
This  degradation  of  women  would  feem  to  be  as  impolitic  as* 
it  is  extraordinary  fince,  under  their  guidance,   the  earlicft, 
and  fomctimes  the  moft  indelible  (I  believe  I  may  fafely  add, 
the  beft  and  moft  amiable)  impreffions  are  ftamped  on  the  youth- 
ful mind.     In  infancy  their  protedkion  is  indifpenfably  ncceflary, 
and  in  ficknefs,  or  in  old  age,  they  unqueftionably  afford  tbt  beft  . 
and  kindeft  relief:   or,  as  a  French  author  hag  neatly  obferved, 
**'  Sans  lesjcmmesyles  deuxextremites  de  lavieferaientfansfecoursy 
"  et  le  milieu  fans  plaiftrs^^     "  Without  woman  the  two  extrd- 
^*  mities  of  life  would  be  helplcfe,'  and  the  middle  of  it  joylefs;'* 

The  Chinefe,  if  poffible,  have  impofed  on  their '  w6m€ti  'k 
greater  degree  of  humility  and  Yeftraint  than  the  Greeks  of  old, 
or  the  Europeans  in' 4:he  dark  ages.  Not  fatisfied  wim  thfephyft:^ 
tsX  deprivation  oriihe  life  of  their  Kmbsj  they  hive  contrirSetf, 
in  order  to  kcqp^thcto  the  more  confined,  to  make  it  a  moral 

^  crime 
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crime  for  a  woman  to  be  feen  abroad.  If  they  fhould  have  oc- 
cafion  to  vifit  a  friend  or  relation,  they  muft  be  carried  in  a 
clofe  fedan  chair  :  to  walk  would  be  the  height  of  vulgarity. 
Even  the  country  ladies,  who  may  not  poflefs  the  luxury  of  a 
chair,  rather  than  walk,  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  fometimes  rolled 
about  in  a  fort  of  covered  wheelbarrow.  The  wives  and  daughters^ 
however,  of  the  lower  clafs  are  neither  confined  to  the  houfe,. 
nor  exempt  from  hard  and  flavifh  labour,  many  being  obliged 
to  work  with  an  infant  upon  the  back,  while  the  hulband,  in 
all  probability,  is  gaming,  or  otherwife  idling  away  his  time. 
I  have  frequently  fcen  women  affifting  to  drag  a  fort  of  light 
plough,  and  the  harrow.  Nieuwhoff,  in  one  of  his  prints,, 
taken  from  drawings  fuppofed  to  be  made  in  China,  yokes,  if 
I  miftake  not,  a  woman  to  the  fame  plough  with  an  afs.  Should 
this  be  thefadb,  the  Chinefe  arc  not  fingular.  If  we  may  credit 
the  Natural  Hiftorian  of  Antiquity  *,  who  ob/erves  that,  to  open 
the  fertile  fields  of  Byzacium  in  Africa,  it  was  tieceflary  to  wait 
until  the  rains  had  foaked  into  the  ground;  •*  after  which  a 
^little  weakly  afs,  and  an  old  woman,  attached  to  the  fame 
•*  ybke',  were  fufficient  to  drag  the  plough  through  the  foil,'** 
pojl  imbres  viFi  afello^  et  a  parte  altera  jugi  anu  vomerem  trabentt 

vidimus  fctndi.  , 

-i::L    ..:  \'^  ■■  .  

In  the  province  qX  Kiangfee  nothing  is  more  common  thaa 
to  fee  a  woman  drawing  a  kjnd  of  light  plough,,  with  a  fioglc 
Jiandle,  through  ground  .that  hM  previoufly  been  prepared.: 
The  eafier  taik  of  direding  the  machine  is  left  tp^  the[  huiband| 

*  PliQ.  lib.xviV  cap.  11^ 
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who,  holding  the  plough  with  one  hand,  at  the  fame  time  whit 
the  other  cafts  the  feed  into  the  drills. 


The  advantages  which  thofe  women  poflefs  in  a  higher  fpherc 
of  life,  if  any,  are  not  much  to  be  envied.  Even  at  honje,  in 
her  own  family,  a  woman  muft  neither  eat  at  the  fame  table^ 
lior  fit  in  the  fame  room  with  her  huiband.  And  the  male 
children,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  are  entirely  feparated  from 
their  fifters^  Tlius  the  feelings  of  afFedion,  not  the  inftindivc 
produdts  of  nature,  but  the  offspring  of  frequent  intercourfe 
and  of  a  mutual  communication  of  their  little  wants  and  plea-, 
6ires,  are  nipped  in  the  very  bud  of  dawning  feqtiment.  A. 
cold  and  ceremonious  condudl  muft  be  pbferved  on  all  occaliona 
between  the  members  of  the  fame  family.  There  is  no  com-, 
nion  focus  to  attrad  and  concentrate  the  love  and  refped  (^ 
children  for  their  parents.  Each  lives  retired  and  apart  frojsu 
the  other.  The  little  incidents  and  adventures  of  the  day^ 
which  furnifti  the  converfalion  among  children  of  ipany  a  long, 
winter's  evening,  by  a  comforti^ble  fire-fide,  ia  our.  own  couurj 
try,  are  in  China  buried  in  filence*  Bbys^  it  is  true,  fomc«» 
times  mix  together  in  fchools,  but  the  ftiff  and  ceremonious.be-' 
haviour,  which  conftitutes  no  inconfiderable  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, throws  a  reftraint  on  all  the  little  playful  adions  incident 
to  their  time  of  life  and  completely  fubdues  all  fpirit  of^  ac- 
tiYity  and  enterprize.  AChinefe  youth  of  the  higher  clafs  is 
inanimate,  formal,  and  inadive,  conftantly  endeavouring  to 
jAtehe  the  gravity  x)fyeanf*  '  ''      " 

To 
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To  beguile  the  many  tedious  and  heavy  hours,  that  muft  ui^- 
avoidably  occur  to  the  fecluded  feoialea  totally  unqualified  for 
mental  purfuits,  the  tobacco-pipe  is  the  ufual  expedient.  Eyerj 
female  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  wears,  as  an  ap^^^ 
pendage  to  her  drefs,  a  fmall  filken  purfe  or  pocket  to  hold  to^ 
bacco  and  a  pipe,  with  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  are  not 
unacquainted  at  this  tender  age.     Some  indeed  are  conftantly 
employed  in  working  embroidery  on  filks,  or  in  painting  birds, 
infeds,  and  flowers  on  thin  gauze.     In  the  ladies'  apartments  of 
the  great  houfe  in  which  we  lived  at  Pekin,  we  obferved  fome 
very  beautiful  fpecimens  of  both  kinds  in  the  pannels  of  the 
partitions,  and  I  brought  home  a  few  articles  which  I  und^r^ 
(land  have  been  mych  admired  ^  but  the  women  who  employ 
their  time  in  this  manner  are  generally  the  wives  and  daugh^ 
ters  of  tradefmen  and  artificers,  who  are  ufually  the  weavers 
both  of  cottons  and  filks.     I  remember  aiking  one  of  the  great  " 
officers  of  the  court,  who  wore  a  filken  veil   beautifully  em» 
broidered,  if  it  was  the  work  of  his  lady,  but  the  fuppofition 
that  his  wife  (hould  condefcend  to  ufe  her  needle  feemed  ta 
give  him  offence. 

Their  manners  in  domeftic  life  are  little  calcuFated  to  prcp^ 
duce  that  extraordinary  degree  of  filial  piety,  or  affedion  ami 
reverence  towards  parents,  for  which  they  have  been  eminently  - 
celebrated,  and  to  the  falutary  effe<ns  of  which  the  Jefuits  have 
attributed  the  ftability  of  the  government.  Filial  duty  is,  \xk 
fa£i:,  in  China,  lefs  a  moral  fentiment,  than  a  precept  wMch 
by  length  of  time  has  acquired  the  efficacy  of  a  pofitive  law  % 
and  it  may  truly  be  laid  to  exifl  more  in  the  maxims  of  the  go-^ 

vemmcnt. 
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vernment,  than  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Had  they^  indeed^ 
confidered  filial  piety  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  when  left  to  it6 
own  natural  influence,  a  precept  or  law  to  enforce  it  would 
have  been  fuperfluous.  The  firft  maxim  inculcated  in  early  life 
is  the  entire  fubmiffion  of  children  to  the  will  of  their  parents. 
The  tenour  of  this  precept  is  not  only  "  to  honour  thy  father 
^'  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ;'* 
but  to  labour  for  thy  father  and  thy  mother  as  long  as  they 
both  fhall  live,  to  fell  thyfelf  into  perpetual  fervitude  for  their 
fupport,  if  neceffary,  and  to  confider  thy  life  at  their  difpofaU 
So  much  has  this  fentiment  of  parental  authority  gained  ground 
by  precept  and  habit,  that  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  it  is  as  bind- 
ing as  the  ftrongeft  law*  It  gives  to  the  parent  the  exercife  of 
4he  fame  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power  over  his  children,  that 
the  Emperor,  the  common  father,  poflefles  by  law  over  his 
people.  Hence,  as  among  the  Romans,  the  father  has  the 
power  to  fell  his  fon  for  a  flave  ;  and  this  power,  either  from 
caprice,  or  from  poverty,  or  other  caufcs,  is  not  unfrequently 
put  in  force. 

A  law  that  is  founded  in  reafon  or  equity  feldom  requires 
to  be  explained  or  juftified.  The  government  of  China,  in  fanc- 
tioning  an  adl  of  parental  authority  that  militates  fo  ftrongly 
a^ainft  every  principle  of  nature,  or  moral  right  and  wrong, 
feems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  this  remark.  Their  learned  men 
have  been  employed  in  writing  volumres  on  the  fubjedt,  the 
principal  aim  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  impreffing  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  comparative  authority  of  the  Emperor 
over  his  fubjeds  and  of  a  parent  over  his  children.     The  rea- 

fonablenefs 
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fonablcnefs  and  juftice  of  the  latter  being  once  eftablifhed^  that 
of  the  former,  in  a  patriarchal  government,  followed  of  courfe; 
and  the  extent  of  the  power  delegated  to  the  one  could  not  in 
juftice  be  withheld  from  the  other.  And  for  the  better  allaying 
of  any  fcruples  that  might  be  fuppofed  to  arife  in  men's  conv 
fciences,  it  was  eafy  to  invent  any  piece  of  fophiftry  to  ferve 
by  way  of  Juftificatioh  for  thofe  unnatural  parents  who  might 
feel  themfelves  difpofed,  or  who  from  want  might  be  induced, 
to  part  with  their  children  into  perpetual  flavery,  A  fon,  fays 
•one  of  their  moft  celebrated  lawgivers,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  has  the  power  of  felling  his  fervicesfor  a  day,  or  a  year, 
or  for  life ;  1)ut  a  father,  while  living,  has  unlimited  authority 
over  his  fon  ;  a  father  has,  therefore,  the  fame  right  of  felling 
the  fervices  of  his  fon  to  another  for  any  length  of  time,  or  eveii 
for  life. 

Daughters  may  be  faid  to  be  invariably  fold.     The  bndd*^ 
groom  muft  always  make  his  bargain  with  the  parents  of  his  in-^ 
tended  bride.     The  latter  has  no  choice.    She  is  a  lot  in  the 
market  to  be  difpofed  of  to  the  higheft  bidder.     The  man,  in* 
deed,  in  this  refpe£fc,  has  no  great  advantage  on  his  fide,  as  he 
is  not  allowed  to  fee  his  intended  wife  until  fhe  arrives  in  formal 
proceffion  at  his  gate.     If,  however,  on  opening  the  door  of 
the  chair,  in  which  the  lady  is  fhut  up,  and  of 'which  the  key 
has  been  fent  before,  he  fhould  diflike  his  bargain,  he  can  re- 
turn her  to  her  parents ;  in  which  cafe  the  articles  are  forfeited 
that  conftituted  her  price  ;  and  a  fum  of  money,  in  addition  to 
them,  may  be  demanded,  not  exceeding,  however,  tlie  value  of 
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thefe  articles*  Thefe  matrimonial  procefiioas,  attended  with 
pomp  and  mufic,  are  not  unlike  thofe  ufed  by  the  Greeks 
when  the  bride  was  conduced  to  her  hufband's  houfe  in  a  fplen- 
did  car  ^  only^  in  the  fc»:mer  in(lance>  the  lady  is  completely 
invifible  to  every  one. 

To  what  a  degraded  condition  is  a  female  reduced  by  this  ab- 
furd  cuftom !  How  little  inducement,  it  woiild  be  fuppofed, 
Aie  could  have  to  appear  amiable  or  elegant,  or  to  ftudy  ber 
drefe,  or  cramp  her  feet,  or  paint  her  face,  knowing  (he  will 
be  configned  intq  the  hands  of  the  firft  man  who  will  give  the 
price  that  her  parents  have  fixed  upon  her  charms.  No  pre- 
vious converfation  is  allowed  to  take  place,  no  exchange  of  opU 
pions  or  comparifon  of  fentiments  with  regard  to  inclinations  or 
diflikes  ;  all  the  little  filent  ads  of  attention  and  kindnefs,  which 
fo  eloquently  fpeak  to  the  heart,  and  demonfirate  the  fmcerity 
of  the  attachment,  are  utterly  unfelt.  In  a  word,  that  (late  of 
fhe  human  heart,  occafioned  by  the  mutual  afiedion  between 
the  fexes,  and  from  whence  proceed  the  happieft,  the  mod  in* 
tereiling,  and  fometimes  alfo^  the  moft  diftreffing  moments  of 
life,  has  no  exigence  in  China.  The  man  takes  a  wife  becaufe 
the  laws  of  the  country  dired  him  to  do  fo,  and  cuftom  has 
made  it  indifpenfable ;  and  the  woman,  after  marriage,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  fame  piece  of  inanimate  furniture  fhe  always  was 
in  hsr  father's  houfe.  She  fufiers  no  indignity,  nor  does  fhe 
ieel  any  jealoufy  or  diflurbance  (at  leafl  it  is  prudent  not  to 
Anew  it)  when  her  hufband  brings  into  the  fame  houfe  a  fecond, 
or  9  third  womam     The  firft  is  contented  with  the  honour  of 
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prefidmg  over,  and  dire£ling  the  coQcerns  of,  the  familjr  with* 
in  doora,  and  in  hearing  the  children  of  the  others  calling  her 
mother. 

It  might  he  urged,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  huCband,  that 
it  would  be  highly  unreafonable  for  the  woman  to  complain. 
The  man  who  purchafed  her  ought  to  have  an  equal  right  in 
the  fame  manner  to  purchafe  others*  The  cafe  13  materially 
difTcrent  where  parties  are  united  by  feniiments  of  love  and 
efteem^  or  bound  by  promifes  or  engagements ;  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  the  introdudion  of  a  fecond  wife,  under  the  fame 
roof,  could  not  fail  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  family,  and 
occafion  the  moft  poignant  feelings  of  diftrefs  to  the  firft.  But 
a  Cbinefe  wife  has  no  fuch  feelings,  nor  does  the  hufband  make 
any  fuch  engagements. 

Although  polygamy  be  allowed  by  the  government,  as  in* 
deed  it  could  not  well  happen  otherwife  where  women  are  arti^ 
cles  of  purchafe,  yet  it  is  an  evil  that,  in  a  great  degree,  cor- 
rects itfelf.  Nine-tenths  of  the  community  find  it  difficult  to 
rear  the  offspring  of  one  woman  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  | 
fuch,  therefore,  are  neither  in  circumftances,  nor  probably  fed 
much  inclination,  to  purchafe  a  fecond.  The  general  praftice 
would,  befides,  be  morally  impoflible.  In  a  country  where  fo 
many  female  infants  are  expofed,  and  where  the  laws  or  cuf- 
tom  oblige  tvtry  man  to  marry,  any  perfon  taking  to  himfelf 
two  wives  muft  leave  fome  other  without  one,  unlefs  indeed  it 
be  fuppofed  with  the  author  oi  VEJprii  dts  Lmtn^  what  there 
feems  to  be  no  grounds  for  fuppofing,  that  a  much  greater 
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number  of  females  are  bom  than  of  males.     But  all  the  obfer-^^ 
vatlons  pf  this  lively  and  ingenious  author  with  regard  to  China^ 
and  particularly  the  inferences  he  draws  with  refpefl:  to  climate^ 
fall  to  the  ground.     It  is  not  the  vigour  of  natural  propenfities, 
as  he  has  fuppoTed,  that  deftroys  the  moral  ones  ;  it  is  not  the 
e£&d  of  climate  that  makes  it  to  be  confidered  among. Ithefe' 
people  ^*  as  a  prodigy  of  virtue  for  a  man  to  meet  a  fine  wo* 
man  in  a  retired  chamber  without  offering  violence  to  her,"— 
it  is  the  effed  of  ftudioufly  pampering  the  appetite,  nurturing 
vicious  notions,  conlidering  women  as  entirely  fubfervient  ta 
the  pleafures  of  man  j  and,  in  (hort,   by  fancying  thofe  plea-, 
fures  in  the  head,  rather  than  feeling  them  in  the  heart,  that, 
have  led  them  to  adopt  a  fentiment  which  does  the  nation  fo^ 
little  credit.     The  climate  being  every  where  temperate,  and  the. 
diet  of  the  majority  of  the  people  moderate,    I  might  lay. 
fcanty,  thefe  have  little  influence  in  promoting   a  vehement 
defire  for  fexual  intercourfe.     It  is  indeed  among  the  upper 
ranks  only  and  a  few  wealthy  merchants  (whom  thefumptu^ 
ary  laws,  prohibiting  finehoufes,  gsffdens^  carriages,  and  every 
kind  of  external  fliew  and  grandeur,,  have  encouraged  fecretly 
to  inddge  and  pamper  their  appetite  in  every  fpecies  of  luxury 
and  voluptuoufnefs)  where  a  plurality  of  wives  are  to  be  found. 
Every  great  officer  of  ftate  has  his-  harain  confiding  of  fi*,  eight,» 
or  ten  women,  according  to  his  circumftances  and  his  inclina** 
tion  for  the  fex.     Every  merchant  alfo  of  Canton  has  his  fera-» 
glio ;  but  a  poor  man  finds  one  wife  quite  fufiicient  for  all  his 
wants,  and  the  children  of  one  woman  as  many,  and  fometimes 
more,  than  he,  is  able  to  fupport. 

The 
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The  unfociable  diftance  wbich  the  law  (or  cuftom,  ftronger 
than  law)  prefcribes  to  be  obferved  between  the  fexea,  and 
the  cool  and  indifferent  manner  of  bargaining  for  a  wife^ 
are.  not  calculated  to  produce  numerous  inftances  of  cri- 
minal intercourfe.  Thefe,  however,  fometimes  happen,  and 
the  weight  of  punifhment  always  fall  heavieft  on  the  woman* 
The  hufband  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fentence  of  di- 
vorce, after  which  he  may  fell  her  for  a  flave  and  thus  redeem 
a  part  at  leaft  of  hh  purchafe-money.  The  fame  thing  hap- 
pens in  cafe  a  wife  fhould  elope,  inftances  of  which  I  fancy 
are  ftrll  more  rare;  as  if  fhe  be  of  any  fafhion,  her  feet  are  ill 
calculated  to  carry  her  off  with  fpeed;  and  if  a  young  girl 
ihould  chance  to  lofe  what  is  ufually  held  to  be  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  female  reputation,  (he  is  fent  to  market  by  her  parents 
and  publicly  fold  for  a  fliaive.  In  cafes  of  mutual  diflike,  or  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  the  woman  is  generally  fent  back  to 
her  parents.  A  woman  can  inherit  no  property,  but  it  may  be 
left  to  her  by  will.  If  a  widow  has  no  children,,  or  females 
only,  the  property  defcends  to  the  neareft  male  relation  on  the 
deceafed  hufband's  fide,  but  he  muft  maintain  the  daughters  untit 
he  can  provide  them  with  hufbands. 

The  prohibition  againft  the  frequent  intercourfe  with  modeft 
females,  for  there  are  public  women  in  every  great  city,  is  not 
attended  here  with  the  effedl  of  rendering  the  purfuit  more 
eager ;  nor  does  it  increafe  the  ardour,  as  among  the  ancient 
Spartans  who  were  obliged  to  flea^  as  it  were,  tht  embraces 
of  their  lawful  wives.  In  Cbina  it  feems  to  have  the  contrary 
effed  of  promoting  that  fort  of  connexion  which,  being  one  of 

the 
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t)ie  grenteft  vioUiions  of  the  laws  of  natvret  ought  to  be  coofi- 
4^«dainoQgtheiiFfl:  of  moral  crimee^^a'COQQexioi)  that  finks 
the  paan  minny  4$grees  below  the  brute.  The  commiffion  of 
this  deteftable  ^d  unnatural  ^Gt  is  attended  with,  fo  little 
fjpnfe  of  (Uame,  or  feelings  of  delicacy,  that  niany  of  the  firft. 
officers  of  fiate  feemed  to  naake  no  hefitation  in  publicly  avow« 
ing  it.  Each  of  tbefe  officers  is  conftantly  attended  by  his 
fupe-bearer,  who  is  generally  a  handfome  boy  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  is  always  well  drcflcd.  In  pointing 
QUt  to  our  notice  the  boys  of  each  other,  t-hey  made  iife  of  figns 
and  motions^  the  pieaning  of  which  was  too  obvious  to  be  mif* 
interpreted.  The  two  Mahomedans,  I  obferve,  who  were  in 
China  in  the  ninth  century,  have  alfo  taken  notice  of  this  cir* . 
cumflance :  and  I  find  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Hittner,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  in  that  part  of  the  iuite  who  accompanied  the  Bri- 
tifh  Embaflador  into  Tartary,  in  fpeakingof  the  palaces  of  Gehol, 
the  following  remark :  "  Dans  Tun  de  ces  palais,  parmi  d'autres 
**  xjhefsrd'ocuvres  de  Tart,  on  voyait  deux  ftatues  de  gar9<»a,  en 
^  ^arbre,  d'un  excellent  travail;  iis  avai^nt  les  pieds  et  lea 
^*  mains  lies,  et  leur  pofitxon  ac  laiflMt  point  de  deute  que  le 
*•  vice  dcs  Grccs  nVut  perdu  fon  horreur  pour  les  Chinois.  Ua 
^^  vieil  eunuque  nous  les  fit  remarquer  avec  un  fourire  impu« 
•Vdcnl.'^ 

It  has  1}een  remarked  tiiat  this,  unnatural  crime  prevails  xxkotk 
in  thoie  couptries  where  polygamy  is  allpwed,  that  is  to  fay,  ia 
thofe  countries  where  the  affeitLons  of  womea  are  not  coo^ 
fqJted,  byt  their  pei;fons  pt^rcb^d  fq;?  gold-^a  remark  which 
may  Ij^ad  to  this  concludoiit  th^  it  is  rathei:  a  moral  turpitude 

than 
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than  a  propenfity  arifing  from  phyfical  or  local  caufes*    The 
appetite  for  female  intercourfe  foon  becomes  glutted  by  the  fa- 
cility of  enjoyment;    and  where  women,  fo  circumftanced,  can 
only  receive  the  embraces  of  their  proprietors  from  a  fenfe  of 
duty^  their  coldnefs  and  indifference,  the  neceflary  coofequence 
of  fuch  connexions,  muft  alfoincreafe  in  the  men  the  tendency 
to  produce  fatiety.     I  think  it  has  been  obferved  that,  even  in 
Europe,  where  females  in  general  have  the  fuperior  advantage 
of  fixing  their  own  value  upon  themfelveSi  it  is  the  greateft 
rakes  and  debauchees,  who, 

**  ^^—  bred  ai  home  In  idleBtfi  and  riot, 

*'  Ranfack  for  miHreffeB  th'  unwhokfome  ftewa^ 

•*  And  ncfct  know  the  worth  of  virtuous  love/* 

fly  fometimes  in  fearch  of  frefh  enjoyment  in  the  deteftable  way 
here  alluded  to** 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  ftate  of  domeftic  focicty  in 
China  was  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  affe£tioa  and  kindnefs 
which  children  not  only  owe  to,  but  really  feel  for,  their  parents 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  A  tyrant,  in  faft,  to  command, 
and  a  flave  to  obey,  are  found  in  every  family ;  for,  where 
the  father  is  a  defpot,  the  fon  will  naturally  be  a  flave  j  and  if 
all  the  little  a(^s  of  kindnefs  and  filent  attentions^  that  create 


♦  I  fhoitU  not  hare  taken  notice  of  this  odious  vfccj  had  not  the  truth  of  its  eilft- 
cfice  m  China  been  dotibtei!  by  fome,  and  attributed  bj  others  to  a  wrong  caUiC. 
Profeffing  to  defcribe  the  people  as  I  found  them*  1  muft  cndcaTour  to  draw  a  faith- 
fill  pj€lure,  neither  auemptntg  t©  palliate  their  vices,  nor  to  exaggerate  their 
tiitues^ 

t  mutual 
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mutual  ^ndeariBents,  be  w^Pting  ameng  the  members  of  the 
..fame  family,  living.uader  the.fame.roof,  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to  tit^ 
jpfiCt  to  find  them  in  the  enlarged  fphete  of  public  life.     In  fad^ 
they  have  no  kUid  fii  friendly  focietiea  nor  meetings  to  talk 
over  the^tranfaftions  and  the  news  of  the  day.     Thefe  can  only 
•tak^  place  in  a  fftc  government.     A  Chlnefe  having  finifhed  his 
;daily  employment  retires  to  his  folitary  apartment.     There  are^ 
it  is  true,  a  fort  of  public  houfes  where  the  lower  orders  of 
jpepple  fometimes.refort  for  their  cup  of  tea  or  oi  feau-tcboo  {z, 
kind  of  ardent  fpirit  diftilled  from  a  mi^cture  of  rice  and  other 
grain)  but  fuch  houfes  are  feldom,  if  at  all,  frequented  for  the 
fake  of  company.     They  are  no  incitement,  as  thofe  are  of  a 
fimilar  kind  in  Europe,  to  jovial  pleafures  or  to  vulgar  ebriety. 
From  this  odious  vice  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  entirely  free. 
Among  the  multitudes  which  we  daily  faw,  in  paffing  from  one 
extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  I  do  not  recoiled  hav-^ 
,  ing  ever  met  with  a  fingle  inftance  of  a  man  being  difguifed  in 
liquor..    In  Canton,  where  the  lower  orders  of  people  are  em- 
ployed hy  Europeans  and  neceflar|ly  mix  with  European  fea- 
men,  intoxication  is  not  unfrequent  among  the  natives,  but  this 
vice  forms  no  part  of  the  general  charader  of  the  people.  When- 
jsver  a  few  Chinefe  happen  to  meet  together,  it  is  generally  for 
the  purpofe  of  gaming,  or  to  eat  a  kettle  of  boiled  rice,  or  drink  a 
pot  of  tea,  or  fmoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Xhe  upper  ranks  indulge  at  home  in  the  ufe  of  opium.  Great 
quantities  of  this  intoxicating  drug  are  fmuggled  into  the  coun-' 
try,  notwithftanding  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  importation  of  it ;  but  it  is  too  expenfive 

to 
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to  be  ufed  by  the  common  people*  The  officers  of  the  cuftomt 
are  not  beyond  a  bribe*  After  receiving  the  fum  agreed  upon 
between  the  importer  and  themfelves  they  frequently  become 
the  purchafers  of  the  prohibited  krticle.  Moft  of  the  country 
ihipa  from  Bengal  carry  opium,  to  China  ;  but  that  of  Turkey 
fent  from  London  in  the  China  (hips  is  preferred,  and  fells  at 
near  double  the  price  of  the  other.  The  governor  of  Canton, 
after  defcribing  in  one  of  his  late  proclamations  on  the  fubjeft 
the  pernicious  and  fatal  effedts  ariling  from  the  ufe  of  opium, 
obferves,  *^  Thus  it  is  that  foreigners  by  the  means  of  a  vile  ex« 
"  crementitious  fubftance  derive  from  this  empire  the  moft 
•*  folid  profits  and  advantages ;  but  that  our  countrymen  fhould 
^*  blindly  purfue  this  deftrudtive  and  enfnaring  vice,  even  till 
^*  death  is  the  confequence,  without  being  undeceived,  is  indeed 
«*  a  h6t  odious  and  deplorable  in  the  higheft  degree.'*  Yet 
the  governor  of  Canton  very  compofedly  takes  his  daily  dofe  of 
opium. 

The  young  people  have  no  occafional  aflfeniblies  for  the  > 
purpofe  of  dancing  and  of  exercifing  themfelves  in  feats  of  ac^ 
tivity  which,  in  Europe,  are  attended  with  the  happy  efFe£ts  of 
fhaking  off  the  gloom  and  melancholy  that  a  life  of  conilant 
labour  or  feclufion  from  fociiety  is  apt  to  promote.  They  have 
not  even  a  fixed  day  of  reft  fet  apart  for  religious  worfhip. 
Their  afts  of  devotion  partake  of  the  fame  folitary  caft 
that  prevails  in  their  domeftic  life.  In  none  of  the  different 
fe£ls  of  religion,  which  at  various  times  have  been  imported 
into,  and  adopted  in  China,  has  congregational  worihip  beea 

%  ^  incul- 
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inculcated,  which,  to  that  country  in  particular,  may  be  codfi- 
dered  as  a  great  misfortune.  For,  independent  of  religious 
cdhfiderations,  the  fabbatical  inftitution  is  attended  with  advaiv- 
tages  of  a  phyfical  as  well  as  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  humanity 
is  not  lefs  concerned  than  policy  in  confecrating  one  day  out  of 
feven,  or  fome  other  given  number,  to  the  fervice  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  to  reft  from  bodily  labour.  When  the  government 
of  France,  in  the  height  of  her  rage  for  innovation,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  atheiftical  demagogues,  when  her  temples  were 
polluted  and  every  thing  facred  was  invaded  and  profaned,  the 
feventh  day  was  confidered  as  a  relic  of  ancient  fuperftition  and 
the  obfervance  of  it  accordingly  abolifhed;  and,  about  the 
fame  time,  it  became  the  fafhion  among  a  certain  defcription 
of  people  to  ufe  fpecious  arguments  againil  its  continuance 
in  our  own  country ;  as  being,  for  example,  a  day  for  the 
encouragement  of  idlenefs,  drunkennefs,  and  diilipation. 
Such  a  remark  could  only  be  applied  to  large  cities  and  towns ; 
and  in  crowded  manufaduring  towns  the  mechanic,  who  can 
fiibfift  by  working  three  days  in  the  week,  would  be  at  no  lofs 
in  finding  opportunities,  were  there  no  fabbath  day,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  other  four  to  commit  irregularities.  And  who,  even  for 
the  fake  of  the  mechanic  and  artificer,  would  wifh  to  fee  the 
labouring  peafant  deprived  of  one  day's  reft,  out  of  feven,  which 
to  him  is  more  precious  than  the  wages  he  has  hardly  earned 
the  other  fix  ?  What  man,  poiTefled  of  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  in  beholding  the  decent  and  modeft  huibandman^ 
accompanied  by  his  family  in  their  beft  attire  attending  the 
parifh-church,  does  not  participate  in  the  fmile  of  con* 
tent  which  on  this  day  particularly  beams  on  his  countenance, 

and 
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aod  befpeaks  the  ferenity  of  his  mind  i  Having  on  this  day  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  God;  refrefhed  his  body  with  reft,  enjoyed 
the  comfort  of  clean  clothing,  and  exercifed  his  mind  in  con« 
verflng  with  his  neighbours,  he  returns  with  double  vigour  to 
his  daily  labour ;  having,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves  in  one  of 
his  Spedlators,  rubbed  oflf  the  ruft  of  the  week. 


The  firft  of  the  new  year  in  China,  and  a  few  fuccecding 
days,  are  the  only  holidays,  properly  fpeaking,  that  are  obferved 
by  the  working  part  of  the  community.  On  thefe  days  the 
pooreft  peafant  makes  a  point  of  procuring  new  clothing  for 
himfelf  and  his  family ;  they  pay  their  vifits  to  friends  and 
relations,  interchange  civilities  and  compliments,  make  and  re- 
ceive prefents  ;  and  the  officers  of  government  and  the  higher 
ranks  give  feafts  and  entertainments.  But  even  in  thofe  feafts  there 
is  nothing  jhat  bears  the  refemblance  of  conviviality.  The 
guefts  never  partake  together  of  the  fame  fervice  of  difhes,  but 
each  has  frequently  his  feparatie  table ;  fometimes  two,  but  never 
more  than  four,  fit  at  the  fame  table ;  and  their  eyes  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  kept  upon  the  mafter  of  the  feaft,  to  watch  all  his 
motions,  and  to  obferve  every  morfel  he  puts  into  his  mouth, 
and  every  time  he  lifts  the  cup  to  his  lips ;  for  a  Chinefe  of  good- 
breeding  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  without  a  particular  cere- 
mony, to  which  the  guefts  muft  pay  attention.  If  a  perfon  in- 
vited (hould,  from  ficknefs  or  any  accident,  be  prevented  from 
fulfilling  his  engagement,  the  portion  of  the  dinner  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  placed  on  his  table  is  fent  in  proceffion  to  his  own 
houfe ;  a  cuftom  that  ftrongly  points  out  the  very  little  notion 

X  2  they 
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they  entertain  of  xhtjocial  pleafures  of  the  table.  It  is  cuffozn* 
iuy  to  fend  after  each  gueft  the  remains  even  of  his  dinner. 
Whenever  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey  we  vifited  a  governor 
or  viceroy  of  a  province,  we  generally  found  him  at  the  head 
of  a  range  of  tables,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  difh^s,  which 
invariably  were  marched  after  us  to  the  yachts.  Martial,  if  I 
miflake  not,  has  fome  alluiion  to  a  fimilar  cuftom  among  the 
Romans.  Each  carried  his  own  napkin  to  a  feafl,  which  being 
filled  with  the  remains  of  the  entertainment  was  fent  home  by 
a  flave ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  done  more  out  of  compli- 
iTient  to  the  hoft,  to  (hew  the  great  efteem  in  which  thej^  held 
his  cheer,  than  for  the  fake  of  the  viands ;  for  the  Romans 
loved  conviviality. 

The  Chinefe  alfo,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  exemplified 
in  the  enormous  mefs  which  Jofeph  gave  to  little  Benjamin 
above  the  reft  of  his  brothers,  teftify,  on  all  occafions,  that  they 
confider  the  meafure  of  a  man's  ftomach  to  depend  more  upon 
the  rank  of  its  owner  than  either  his  bulk  or  appetite.  The  Em- 
baflador's  allowance  was  at  leaft  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  any 
perfon  in  his  fuite.  In  this  particular,  however,  thefe  nations 
are  not  fmgular,  neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modern  times.  The 
kings  of  Sparta,  and  indeed  every  Grecian  hero,  were  always 
fuppofed  to  eat  twice  the  quantity  of  a  common  foldier ;  and 
the  only  difference  with  regard  to  our  heroes  of  the  prefent  day 
Gonfifts  in  their  being  enabled  to  convert  quantity  into  quality, 
an  advantage  for  which  they  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
invention  of  money,  into  which  all  other  articles  can  be  com- 
muted. 

What- 
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Whatever  may  be  the  occafiou  of  bringing  together  a  few 
idlers,  they  feldom  part  without  trying  their  luck  at  fome  game 
of  chance  for  which  a  Chinefe  is  never  unprepared.  He  rarely 
goes  abroad  without  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  pocket  or  a  pair  of 
dice.  Both  of  thefe,  like  almofl;  every  thing  elfe  in  the  coua« 
try,  are  different  from  fimilar  articles  elfewhere.  Their  cards 
are  much  more  numerous  than  ours,  and  their  games  much 
more  complicated.  Nor  arc  they  at  any  lofs,  even  if  none  of 
the  party  fhould  happen  to  be  furnifhed  with  cards  or  dice ;  oq 
fuch  an  emergency  their  fingers  are  employed  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  which  are  all  that  is  required  to  play  the  game  of  7y^- 
moi^  a  game  of  whi'ch  the  lower  clafs  of  people  is  particularly 
fond.  Two  peffons,  fitting  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other^ 
raife  their  hands  at  the  fame  moment,  when  each  calls  out  the 
number  he  gueffes  to  be  the  fum  of  the  fingers  expanded  by 
himfelf  and  his  adverfary.  The  clofed  fid  is  none,  the  thumb 
one,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  two,  &c.  fo  that  the  chances  lie 
between  o  and  5,  as  each  mud  know  the  number  held  out  by 
himfelf.  The  middling  clafs  of  people  likewife  play  at  this 
game  when  they  give  entertainments  where  wine  is  ferved,  and 
the  lofer  is  always  obliged  to  drink  off  a  cup  cf  wine.  At  this 
childifh  game  two  perfons  will  fometimes  play  to  a  very  late 
hour,  till  he  who  has  had  the  word  of  the  game  has  been 
obliged  to  drink  fo  much  wine  that  he  can  no  longer  fee  either  to 
count  his  own  or  his  adverfary's  fingers,  I  have  thus  particularly 
noticed  the  Chinefe  Xfoumoi^  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
coincidence  between  it  and  a  game  in  ufe  among  the  Romans^ 
to  which  frequent  allufion  is  made  by  Cicero.  In  a  note  by 
Mclanfthon  on  Cicero's  Offices  it  is  thus  dcfcribed.     "  Mtcare 
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^^  digitis^  ludi  genua  eft.  Sic  ludentes,  (iitoul  digits  alterlus 
^^  manus  quot  volunt  citifEme  erigunt,  et  fimul  ambo  diviiui^ 
^*  quot  fimuI  eredki  fint ;  quod  qui  definivit,  lucratm  eft :  unde 
**  acri  vifu  opus,  ct  multa  fide,  ut  cum  aliquo  in  tend>ris  miccs*" 
•*  Micare  digitis^  is  a  kind  of  game.  Thofe  who  play  at  il 
"  ftretch  out,  with  great  quicknefs,  as  many  fingers  of  one  hand 
"  each,  as  they  pleafe,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  both  guefs  how 
•*  many  are  held  up  by  the  two  together  ;  and  he  who  guefles 
**  right  wins  the  game  :  hence  a  (harp  fight  is  neceflary,  and 
"  alfo  great  confidence  when  it  is  played  in  the  dark." 

The  Chinefe  have  certainly  the  acer  vi/us^  but  I  doubt  much 
whether  they  have  faith  enough  in  each  other's  int^ity  to  play 
at  the  game  of  fingers  in  the  dark,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Ci« 
eero,  was  a  ftrong  ceft  of  a  truly  boneft  man.  The  iame  game 
ia  faid  to  be  dill  played  in  IxsXj  under  the  name  of  Morra  *. 

The  ofiicers  about  Yuen-min-yuen  ufed  to  play  a  kind  of  chefs, 
whidi  appeared  to  me  to  be  eflentially  different  from  that  game 
as  played  by  the  Perfians,  the  Indians,  and  other  oriental  nations, 
both  with  regard  to  the  lines  drawn  on  the  board,  the  form  of 
the  chefs-men,  and  the  moves,  from  which  I  (hould  rather  con« 
elude  it  to  be  a  game  of  their  own  invention^  than  an  introduc- 
tion either  from  India  or  by  the  army  of  Gengis^kban^  as  fome 
authors  have  conjedured. 

*  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities. 

The 
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The  ipirit  of  gaining  is  fo  univerfal  in  moft  of  the  towns 
and  tides,  that  in  almofl:  every  bye«corner,  groupes  are  to  be 
found  pluying  at  cards  or  throwing  dice.  They  are  accufed 
even  of  frequently  flaking  their  wives  and  children  on  the  ha* 
zard  of  a  die.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  where  a  man 
can  fell  his  children  into  flavery,  there  can  be  little  remorfe» 
in  the  bread  of  a  gamefter  reduced  to  his  lad  dake,  to  rifk 
the  lofs  of  what  the  law  has  fandtioned  him  to  difpofe  of« 
Yet  we  are  very  gravely  afTured  by  fome  of  the  reverend  miflion-^ 
aries,  that  **  the  Chinefe  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  games  of 
*^  chance ;"  that  "  they  can  enjoy  no  amufements  but  fuch  as  are 
**  authorized  by  the  laws."  Thefe  gentlemen  furely  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  one  of  their  mod  favourite  fports  is  cock-fight* 
ing,  and  that  this  cruel  and  unmanly  amufement^  as  they  are 
pleafed  to  confider  it,  is  full  as  eagerly  purfued  by  the  upper 
clafles  in  China  as,  to  their  (hame  and  difgrace  be  it  fpoken,  it 
continues  to  be  by  thofe  in  a  fimilar  fituation  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  The  training  of  quails  for  the  fame  cruel  purpofe  of 
butchering  each  other  fumidies  abundance  of  employment  for 
the  idle  and  diflipated.  They  have  even  extended  their  enqui« 
ries  after  fighting  animals  into  the  infeft  tribe,  in  which  they 
have  difcovercd  a  fpecies  oigryUusj  or  locud,  that  will  attack  each 
other  with  fuch  ferocity  as  feldom  to  quit  their  hold  without 
bringing  away  at  the  fame  time  a  limb  of  their  antagonid. 
Thefe  little  creatures  are  fed  and  kept  apart  in  bamboo  cages  j 
and  the  cudom  of  making  them  devour  each  other  is  fo  conw 
mon  that,  during  the  fummer  months,  fcarcely  a  boy  is  feen 
without  his  cage  and  his  grafshoppers. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve  that  the  natural  difpofi* 
tion  of  the  Chinefe  fhould^feem  to  have  fuffercd  almoft  a  total 
change  by  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of  government, 
an  influence  which,  in  this  country  mote  than  elfewhere,  has 
given  a  bias  to  the  manners,  Sentiments,  and  moral  charader  of 
the  people ;  for  here  every  ancient  proverb  carries  with  it  the 
force  of  a  law.  While  they  are  by  nature  quiet,  pafllve,  and 
timid,  the  ftate  of  fociety  and  the  abufe  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  have  rendered  them  indifferent,  unfeeling, 
and  even  cruel,  as  a  few  examples,  which  among  many  others 
occurred,  will  biit  too  clearly  bear  evidence ;  and  as  the  parti- 
cular inftances,  from  which  I  have  fometimes  drawn  an  inference, 
accorded  with  the  common  actions  and  occurrences  of  life,  I  have 
not  hefrtated  to  confider  them  as  fo  many  general  features  in  their 
moral  chara^er ;  at  the  fame  time  I  am  aware  that  allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  pardcular  ways  of  thinking,  and  for  cuf- 
toms  entirely  difliimilar  from  our  own,  which  are,  therefore, 
not  exadly  to  be  appreciated  by  the  fame  rule  as  if  they  had 
occurred  in  our  own  country.  The  public  feails  of  Sparta,  in 
which  the  girls  danced  naked  in  prefence  of  young  men,  had 
not  the  fame  effed  on  the  Lacedemonian  youth,  as  they  might 
be  fuppofed  to  produce  in  Europe  ;  nor  is  the  delicacy  of  the 
ELindoo  women  offended  by  looking  on  the  Lingam.  Thus 
the  Chinefe  are  cntjded  to  our  indulgence  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  they  are  placed,  but  I  leave  it  in  the 
breaft  of  the  reader  to  make  what  allowance  he  may  think  they 
^eferve. 


The 
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The  common  pradice  of  flogging  wkh  the  bamboo  has  gene- 
rally been  confidered  by  the  miffionaries  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
tle corre<3:ion,  exercifed  by  men  in  power  over  their  inferiors, 
juft  as  a  father  would  chaftife  his  fon,  but  not  as  a  pumftiinent 
to  which  difgrace  is  attached.  However  lightly  thefe  gentle* 
men  may  chufe  to  treat  this  humiliating  chaftifement,  to  which 
all  are  liable  from  the  prime  minifter  to  the  peafaat,  it  is  but 
too  often  inflided  in  the  anger  and  by  the  caprice  of  a  man  in 
office,  and  frequently  uith  circum fiances  of  unwarrantable 
cruelty  and  injuftice.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  we  had  fevc- 
ral  inftances.  In  our  return  down  the  Pci-ha^  the  water  being 
con  lider  ably  flia!  lower  than  when  wc  fir  ft  failed  up  this  river, 
one  of  our  accommodation  barges  got  aground  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  The  air  was  piercing  cold,  and  the  poor  creatures 
belonging  to  the  veflel  were  bufy  until  fun  rife  in  the  midft  of 
the  river,  ufing  their  endeavours  to  get  her  oE  The  reft 
of  the  fleet  had  proceeded,  and  the  patience  of  the  fu* 
perin tending  officer  at  length  being  exhaufted,  he  ordered 
his  foldiers  to  flog  the  captain  and  the  whole  crew  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  a  moft  unmerciful  manner ;  and  this  was 
their  only  reward  for  the  ufe  of  the  yacht,  their  time  and 
labour  for  two  days*  The  inftance  of  degrading  an  oflScer  and 
flogging  all  his  people,  becaufe  the  meat  brought  for  our  ufc 
was  a  little  tainted  when  the  temperature  was  at  88**  in  the 
(hade,  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice* 


Whenever  the  wind  was  contrary,  or  it  was  found  neceflary 
to  track  the  veffels  againft  the  ftream,  a  number  of  men  wer? 
employed  for  this  purpofe.     The  poor  creatures  were  alwayg 
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prefled  into  tldd  dilagreea^Ie  and  laborions  fervice,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  about  (ixpence  a  day  fo  long  as  they 
tracked,  without  any  allowance  being  made  to  them  for  return- 
ing to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  forced.     Thefe  people 
knowing  the  dt£Scuky  there  was  of  getting  others  to  fupply  their 
places,  and  that  their  fervices  would  be  required  until  fuch  (hould 
be  procured,  generally  deferted  by  night,  difregarding  their  pay* 
In  order  to  procure  others,  the  oflBcers  difpatched  their  foldiers 
to  the  neareft  village,  taking  the  inhabitants  by  furprize  and 
forcing  them  out  of  their  beds  to  join  the  yachts.     Scarcely 
a  night  occurred  in  which  fome  poor  wretches  did  not  fuffer 
the  laihes  of  the  fbldiers  for  attemptii^  to  eicape,  or  for  pleading 
the  excufe  of  old  age,  or  infirmity*     It  was  painful  to  behold 
the  deplorable  condition  of  fome  of  thefe  creatures.     Several 
were  half  naked  and  appeared  to  be  wafting  ^nd  languKhing 
for  want  of  food.     Yet  the  taik  of  dragging  along  the  veflely 
was  far  from  being  light*     Sometimes  they  were  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  wading  to  the  middle  in  mud ;    fometimes  to  fwim 
acrofs  creeks,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  expofe  their  naked 
bodies  to  a  fcorching  fun  ;  and  they  were  always  driven  by  a 
foldier  or  the  Edor  of  fome  petty  police  officer  carrying  in  his; 
band  an  enormous  whip,  with  which  he  lafhed  them  with  as. 
little  relu^Unce  as  if  they  had  been  a  team  of  horfes.. 

The  Dutch  Embafiy  proceeded  by  land  to  the  capital,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  the  rivers  and  canals  were  frozen.  The 
^rmometer  was  frequently  from  8  to  i6  degrees  below  the 
freeing  point,  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  mofUy  covered 
with  ice  and  fiiow;  yet  they  were  often  under  the  necef* 
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fity  of  travelling  all  oight  j  and  the  peafantry,  who  were  prefled 
to  carry  the  prefents  and  their  baggage^  notwithftanding  their 
heavy  loads,  were  obliged  to  keep  up  with  them  as  long  as  they 
could.  In  the  courfe  of  two  nights,  Mr*  Van  Braatn  obferveSt 
not  lefs  than  eight  of  thefe  poor  wretches  actually  expired 
under  their  burdens,  through  co!d|  hunger,  fatigue,  and  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  drivers. 


It  had  been  the  pradice  of  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Britifli  embafly,  in  their  return  through  the  country,  to  walk 
during  a  part  of  the  day,  and  to  join  the  barges  towards  the 
hour  of  dinner.  One  day  an  officer  of  high  rank  took  it  into 
his  head  to  interrupt  them  in  their  ufual  walk,  and  for  this 
purpofe  difpatched  after  them  nine  or  ten  of  his  foldiers,  who 
tbrced  them  in  a  rude  manner  to  return  to  the  veflels.  Our 
two  condaflors  Van  and  Chou^  coming  up  at  the  time*  and  be- 
ing made  acquainted  with  the  circumftance,  gave  to  each  of  the 
foldiers  a  moft  fevere  flogging.  One  of  thefe,  who  had  been 
particularly  infolent,  had  his  ears  bored  through  wii.h  iron  wire, 
and  his  hands  bound  to  them  for  feveral  days.  The  viceroy 
of  Canton  was  at  this  time  with  the  embafly,  and  being  in  rank 
fuperior  to  the  offending  officer,  he  ordered  the  latter  to  appear 
before  him,  gave  him  a  fevere  reprimand,  and  fentenced  him  to 
receive  forty  ftrokes  of  the  bamboo  as  a  gentle  correHiou*  Our 
two  Chinefe  friends  were  particularly  prefling  that  the  gentlemen 
infulted  fliould  be  prefent  at  the  punifliment  of  the  officer,  and 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  they  could  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  a 
fcene  would  not  affiDrd  them  any  gratification.  It  happened  alfo^ 
in  the  Dutch  embafly,  that  an  inferior  officer  was  flogged  and 

y  2  dif- 
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diigraced  by  their  condudors  for  not  haring  in  readinefs  a>  fuf^ 
ficient  hutiiber  of  coolies  or  porters  to  proceed  with  the  baggage^ 
ind  to  caJiy  the  fedan  chairs  in  which  they  travelled^ 

The  tyranny  that  men  in  office  exercife  oref  the  muWttide^ 
and  each  other,  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  fy Hematic  fub- 
ordination  which  the  law  has  fandioned.  But  as  authority  is  a 
dangerous  depofit  in  the  hands  of  the  wifeft,  and  leads  fonie^ 
titnes  the  moft  wary  to 

**  Play  fuch  fantaftic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
••  At  make  the  angeb  weep,** 

what  muft:  the  efieds  of  it  be  when  vefted  in  an  illiterate  Gh^<^ 
nefe  or  rude  Tartar  who  has  no  other  talent  or  recommenda- 
tion for  his  authority  than  the  power  alone  which  his  office 
allows  him  to  exercife  I 


Sevetial  inftances  however  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  our  jouiv 
liey  throtigh  the  country,  which  feemed  to  mark  the  fame  unfeeU 
xbg  and  hard-hearted  difpofition  to  exift  between  perfons  of  equal 
condition  in  life^  as  in  men  in  office  over  their  inferiors.  One 
of  thefe  affi:)rded  an  extraordinary  trait  of  inhumanity.  A  poor 
fellow  at  Macao,  in  the  employ  of  the  Britilh  faftory  there> 
Fell  by  accident  from  a  wall  and  pitched  upon  his  fkull.  His^ 
companions  took  him  up  with  refy  Uttte  appearance  of  life 
and,  in  this  (late,  were  carrying  him  away  towards  the  ikirts 
bf  the  t6wn,  where  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen  belonging  to  the  embafly.  He  interrogated  them  what 
they  meant  to  do  with  the  unfortunate  man,  and  was  very 

coolly 
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coolly  anfwcred,  they  were  going  to  bury  him.  Having  ex- 
pref&d  his  aftoni(hment  that  they  ihould  think  of  putting  a 
man  into  the  grave  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  they 
replied  that  they  were  of  opinion  he  never  could  recover,  and 
that  if  they  carried  him  home  he  would  only  l^e  a  trouble  and 
expence  to  his  friends  fo  long  as  he  remained  in  a  fituation  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  affift  himfelf.  The  man,  however,  by 
the  humanity  and  attention  of  Dodor  Scott,  was  reftored  agaia 
to  his  family  and  to  thofe  friends  who  knew  fo  well  to  appre* 
ciate  the  value  of  his  life. 

The  dodor  however  was  not  aware  of  the  rifk  he  ran  in  thus 
exercifmg  his  humanity,  as  by  a  liaw  of  the  country,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  extraordinary,  if  a  wounded  man  be  taken  into  the 
protedion  and  charge  of  any  perfon  with  a  view  to  effedt  his 
recovery,  and  he  fliould  happen  to  die  under  his  hands,  the  per- 
son into  whofe  care  be  was  laft  taken  is  liable  to  be  punilhed 
with  death,  unlefs  he  can  produce  undeniable  evidence  to  prove 
how  the  wound  was  made,  or  that  he  furvived  it  forty  days. 
The  confequence  of  fuclva  law  is,  that  if  a  perfon  fhould  happen 
to  be  mortally  wounded  in  an  afiray,  he  is  fuffered  to  die  in  the 
ftreets,  from  the  fear  ((hould  any  one  lake  charge  of  him)  of 
being  made  refponfible  for  his  life. 

A  ftriking  inftance  of  the  fatal  effcds  of  fuch  a  law  happened 
at  Canton  lately.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  fuburbs  and  three 
Chinefe,  inafliftingto  extinguifli  it,  had  their  limbs  fraaured 
and  were  otherwife  dreadfully  wounded  by  the  falling  of  a  walL 
The  furgeon  of  the  Engliflh  fadory,  with  all  the  alacrity  to  ad- 

minlfter  ^ 
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minifter  relief  to  fuffering  humanity,  which  charaderizes  the  pro- 
feilion  in  Britain,  directed  them  to  be  carried  to  the  fadlory,  and 
"was  preparing  to  perform  amputation,  as  the  only  poflible  meaps 
of  faying  their  lives,  when  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  havipg 
heard  what  waygoing  on  ran  with  great  hafte  to  the  place, 
and  entreated  the  furgeon  by  no  means  to  think  of  performing 
any  operation  upon  them,  but  rather  to  fuffer  them  tfi  be  taken 
away  from  the  fadory  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  j  adding  that,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions  might  be,  if  any  one  of  the  patients 
fhould  die  under  his  hands,  he  would  inevitably  be  tried  for  mur- 
der, and  the  mod  mitigated  punifliment  would  be  that  of  banilh- 
ment  for  life  into  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  The  wounded  Chinefe 
were  accordingly  removed  privately,  and,  no  doubt,  abandoned 
to  their  fate. 


The  operation  of  fuch  a  barbarous  law  (for  fo  it  appears 
to  us)  will  ferve  to  explain  the  conduA  of  the  Chinefe  in  the 
following  inftance.  In  the  courfe  of  our  journey  down  the 
grand  canal  we  had  occafion  to  witnefs  a  fcene,  which  was 
confidered  as  a  remarkable  example  of  ^a  want  of  fellow-feeling. 
Of  the  number  of  perfons  who  had  crowded  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  canal  feveral  had  pofted  themfelves  upon  the  high  projed- 
ing  ftern  of  an  old  vefTel  which,  unfortunately,  breaking  down 
with  the  weight,  the  whole  groupe  tumbled  with  the  vvreck  into 
the  canal,  jufl  at  the  moment  when  the  yachtsof  the  embafly  were 
pafiing.  Although  numbers  ofboats  were  failing  about  the  placey 
none  were  perceived  to  go  to  the  affiftance  of  thofe  that  were  ftrug- 
gling  in  the  water.  They  even  feemed  not  to  know  that  fucban 
accident    had  happened,  nor  could  the  fhrieks  of  the  boys^ 

float- 
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floating  on  pieces  of  the  wrecks  attraft  their  attention*  One 
fellow  was  oblerved  very  bufily  employed  in  picking  up^  with 
his  boat-hookj  the  hat  of  a  drowning  man.  It  was  in  vain  wc 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  people  of  our  veffel  to  heave  to 
and  fend  the  boat  to  their  ailiftancc*  It  h  true,  wx  were  tlien 
going  at  the  rate  of  fcven  miles  an  hour^  which  was  the  plea 
they  made  for  not  (lopping*  I  have  no  doubt  that  feveral  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  muft  inevitably  have  periflied. 

Being  thus  infenfible  to  the  fufFerings  of  their  companions 
and  countrymen,  little  compaffion  is  to  be  expeded  from  them 
towards  flrangcra.  From  a  manufcript  journal,  kept  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  fuite  of  the  Dutch  EmbaiTador,  it  appears  that, 
on  their  route  to  the  capital,  the  writer  felt  ar^  inclination  to  try 
his  ikaits  on  a  Iheet  of  ice  that  they  paffed  by  the  road-fide  ;  he 
was  alfo  urged  to  it  by  the  conducing  officers.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  fome  di  fiance  from  the  fhore,  the  ice  gave  way  and 
he  felt  in  up  to  the  neck.  The  Chinefe,  inftead  of  rendering 
him  any  affiftance,  in  the  abfence  of  his  own  countrymen  who 
had  gone  forwards,  ran  away  laughing  at  this  accident  and 
left  him  to  fc ramble  out  as  well  as  he  could,  which  was  not 
effe£ted  without  very  great  difficulty. 


But,  if  further  proofs  were  wanting  to  eftablifli  the  infenfible 
and  incompadionate  charatler  of  the  Chinefe,  the  horrid  prac* 
tice  of  infanticide,  tolerated  by  cuftom  and  encouraged  by  the 
government,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  this  fubjeft. — I  venture  to 
fay  encouraged,  benaufe  where  the  legiflature  does  not  inter* 
fere  to  prevent  crimes,  it  certainly  may  be  faid  to  lend  them  ita^ 
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coQAteoante.  No  Uw,  however,  alk>w(^  as  I  obferve  jt  aoticed 
m4i  modem  author  of  rqytttaitioii^  a  lather  to  expofe  all  the 
daQghiera  and  the  third  fon.  I  believe  die  la^ivs  of  China  do 
n6t  fttppde  fuch  an  unnatural  crime  to  exift,  and  have  there* 
fere  provided  no  punkhmcnt  for  it.  It  is  true,  they  have  left  a 
child  to  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  father,  cpflcludfng,  perhaps, 
that  if  hi^  feelings  will  not  prevent  him  from  doing  it  an  injury, 
no  other  cdnfideration  will.  TTius,  though  the  commiflion  of 
infanticide  be  frequent  in  China,  it  is  conftdcred  as  more  pru- 
dent* to  wink  at  it  as  an  Inevitable  evil  which  natiiral  affe<aion 
will  better  cbrrea  thian  penal  itatutes ;  an  evU  that,  on  thfe  other 
hand,  if  pubRcly  tolerated,  would  dfrefliljr  coritbdift  the  grand 
principle  of  filial  piety,  upon  Which  their  fyftem  of  obedience 
rcfts,  and  their  patriarchal  form  of  government  is  founded. 

It  is,  however,  tacitly  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
police  of  Pekin  to  employ  certsua  perfons  to  go  their  rounds, 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  with  carts,  in  order  to  pick  up 
fuch  bodies  of  infants  as  may  have  been  thrown  out  into  the 
fireets  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  No  inquiries  are  made,  but  the 
bodies  are  carried  to  a  common  pit  without  the  city  walls,  into 
which  all  thofe  that  may  be  living,  as  well  as  thofe  that  ark  dead, 
are  faid  to  be  thrown  promifcuouily.  At  this  horrible  pit  of  de- 
flxuAion  the  Roman  Catholic  miflionaries,  eftablifhed  in  Pekin, 
attend  by  turns  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  in  order, 
as  one  of  them  exprefled  himfelf  to  me  on  this  fubjed,  to  chufc 
among  them  thofe  that  are  the  moft  liv^ly^  to  make  future 
prefely tes,  and  by  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm  to  fuch  of  the 
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«ft  as  might  be  ftill  alive,  pour  leurfauwr  tame.  The  Mahome- 
dans  who,  at  the  time  that  their  fervices  were  useful  in  afiifting  to 
prepare  the  national  calendar,  had  a  powerful  influence  ^  at 
Court,  did  much  better:  thefe  zealous  bigots  to  a  religion, 
whofe  lead  diftinguiOiing  feature  is  that  of  humanity,  were, 
however,  on  thefe  occafions,  the  means  offavingthe//V^/of  all 
the  little  innocents  they  poffibly  could  fave  from  this  maw  of 
death,  which  was  an  humane  a£t,  although  it  might  be  for  the 
purpofe  of  bringing  them  up  in  the  principles  of  their  own  faith. 
I  was  aflured  by  one  of  the  Chriftiaivmiffionaries,  with  whom  I 
had  daily  converfation  during  a  refidence  of  five  weeks  within 
the  walls  of  the  Emperor's  palace  at  Ylucn-mm-yuen^  and  who 
took  his  turn  in  attending,  pour  Icur  fauver  Vame^  that  fuch 
fcenes  were  fometimes  exhibited  on  thefe  occafions  as  to  make 
the  feeling  mind  fhudder  with  horror.  When  I  mention  that 
dogs  and  fwine  are  let  loofe  in  all  the  narrow  ilreets  of  the  ca- 
pital, the  reades  may  conceive  what  will  fometimes  necefTarily 
happen  to  the  expofed  infants,  before  the  police-carts  can  pick 
them  up. 

•  ■ 
The  number'  of  children  thus  unnaturally  and  inhumaply 

flaughtered^  or  interred  alive,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  is  difFe- 
fently  dated  by  different  authors,  fome  making  it  about  tieri 
and  others  thirty  thoufand  in  the  whole  empire*  The  truth,  aa 
generally  happens^,  may  probably  lie  about  the  middle.  The 
miflionaries,  who  alone  poflefs  the  means  of  afcertaining  nearly 
the  number  that  is  thus  facrificed  in  the  capital,  diflTer  very  ma- 
terially in  their  ftatements  :  taking  the  niean,  as  given  by  thofc 
with  whom  we  converfed  on  the  fubjed,  I  (hould  conclude  that 
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about  twenty-four  infants  were,  on  an  average,  in  Pekin,  daily 
carried  to  the  pit  of  death  whpre  the  little  innocents  that  have 
not  yet  breathed  their  laft  are  condemned  without  remorfe, 

«  — to  be  {lifted  in  the  vault. 


'*  To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  a!r  breathes  in,. 
•«  And  there  die." 

This  calculation  gives  nine  thoufand  nearly  for  the  capital 
alone,  where  it  is  fuppofed  about  an  equal  number  are  expofed 
to  that  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Thofe,  whofe 
conftant  refidence  is  upon  the  water,  and  whofe  poverty,  or  fu- 
perftition,  or  total  infenfibility,  or  whatever  the  caufe  may  be 
that  leads  them  to  the  perpetration  of  an  slOl  againfl:  which  na- 
ture revolts,  fometimes,  it  is  f^^id,  eicpofe  their  infants  by 
throwing  them  into  the  canal  or  river  with  a  gourd  tied  round 
their  necks,  to  keep  the  head  above  water,  and  preferve  theni 
alive  until  fome  humane  perfon  may  be  induced  to  pick  them 
up.  This  hazardous  experiment,  in  a  country  where  humanity 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  can  only  be  confidered 
as  an  aggravation  of  cruelty.  I  have  (een  the  dead  body  of  an 
lOfaQt,  but  without  any  gourd,  floating  down  tht  river  of  Can- 
ton among  the  boats,  and  the  people  feemed  to  take  no  more 
notice  of  it  than  if  it  had  been  the  carcafe  of  a  dog  :  this,  indeed^ 
wpuld  in  all  probability  have  attra&ed  their  attention,  dogs  being 
99  article  of  food  commonly  uf^d  by  them  }  the  miferable  half- 
fai^iChed  Chinefe,  living  upon  the  water,  ^re  glad  to  get  any 
thing  in  the  fhape  of  animal  food,  which  they  will  even  eat  in  a 
date  of  putrefadion.     Yet,  little  fcrupulous  as  they  are  with 
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regard  to  diet,  I  am  not  credulous  enough  to  believe  tlie  itifor-^ 
matlonofa  SwcdKli  author"**  to  be  correft  in  his  flatementof  a 
cure  for  a  certain  difeafe,  though  **  he  has  no  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  fad/'  per  rmvo(pc^yimv  alternis  dkbus^  altcrnis  jejunio-^by 
eating  children  every  oiber  day  ! 

A  picture  fo  horrid  in  its  nature  as  the  eKpofing  of  infants 
prefents  to  the  imagination  is  not  to  be  furpaffed  among  the 
moft  favage  nations.  The  celebrated  legiflator  of  Athens  made 
no  law  to  punilh  parricide,  becaufe  he  confidered  it  as  a  crime 
again  ft  nature,  too  heinous  ever  to  be  committed,  and  that  the 
bare  fuppofuton  of  fuch  a  crime  would  have  difgraced  the  coun- 
try. The  Chinefe,  in  like  manner,  have  no  pofitive  law  againft  in- 
fanticide. The  laws  of  the  rude  and  warlike  Spartans  allowed 
infanticide,  of  which,  however,  the  parents  were  not  the  per- 
petrators, nor  the  abettors.  Nor,  among  thefe  people,  were  the 
weak  and  fickly  children,  deemed  by  the  magiftrates  unlikely 
ever  to  become  of  ufe  to  themfelves,  or  to  the  public,  thrown 
into  the  aTr^Siyicij,  or  common  repofitory  of  the  dead  btnlics  of 
children,  until  life  had  been  previoufly  extinguifhed,  we  will 
charitably  fuppofe,  by  gentle  and  the  leaft  painful  means. 

The  expofmg  of  children,  however,  it  muft  be  allowed,  was 
very  common  among  the  ancients.  The  ftern  and  rigid  virtues 
of  the  Romans  allowed  this  among  many  other  cuftoms,  that 
were  more  unnatural  than  amiable,  and  fuch  as  in  civilized  fo- 
cieties  of  the  prefent  day  would  have  been  confidered  among 
the  moft  atrocious  of  moral  crimes.     A  Roman  father,  if  his  ia- 
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fant  was  meant  to  be  preferved,  lifted  it  from  the  ground  in  his 
*rtxis ;  if  he  negleded  that  cerertiony,  the  child|  it  would  Teem, 
was  confidered  as  doomed  to  expofure  in  the  highway.  Thus, 
in  the  Ahdrian  of  Terence,  where,  though  the  fcene  is  not  laid 
in  Rome,  Roman  cuftoms  are  defcribed,.  "  quidquid  peperiflet, 
"  decreverunt  tollere/*  "  Let  it  be  boy  or  girl  they  have  rc- 
"  folved  to  lift  it  from  the  ground/'  Nor  indeed  is  fecret  in* 
fatiticide  unknown  in  modern  Europe,  although  it  may  be  ow- 
ing to  a  different  principle.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  fenfe  of  (hame  and 
the  fear  of  encountiering  the  fcora  and  obloquy  of  the  world 
have  deternuned  the  conduct  of  the  unhappy  mother,  befdre 
the  feelings  of  nature  could  have  time  to  operate.  For  I  am 
willing  to  hope  that  none  who  had  ever  experienced  a  mother's 
feelings  and  a  mother's  joy  would  confent  by  any  means,  dire& 
or  indired:,  or  under  any  imprellion  of  fear  of  fliame,  of  feom^ 
or  biting  penury,  to  die  deftrudion  of  a  new-bom  babe.  And 
I  may  venture  ta  fay  with  confidence,  that  a  Britrfh  cottager, 
however  indigent,  would  divide  his  fcanty  pittance  among  a» 
dozen  children  rather  than  confent  to  let  fome  of  them  perifh, 
that  he  and  the  reft  might  fare  the  better,  were  even  oiu:  lawa 
as  tacit  on  this  fulged  as  thofe  of  China^ 

Some  of  the  Chrifiian  miffionaries,  in  their  accounts  of  this 
country,  have  attempted  to  palliate  the  unnatural  z&  of  expof- 
ing  infants,  by  attributing  it  to  the  midwife,  who  they  pretend 
to  fay,  from  knowing  the  circumflances  of  the  parents,  flrangle 
the  child  without  the  knowledge  of  themodier,  tdling  her  that 
the  infant  was  ftill-born.  Others  have  afcribed  the  pradice  to  a 
belief  in  the  metempfycofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls  into 

other 
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other  bodies;  that  the  parents,  feeing  their  children  mufl 
be  doomed  to  poverty,  think  it  is  better  at  once  to  let  the 
foul  efcape  in  fearch  of  a  more  happy  afylum,  than  to  linger  ia 
one  condemned  to  want  and  wretchednefs.  No  degree  of  fu- 
perftition,  one  would  imagine,  could  prevail  upon  a  parent  to 
rcafon  thus,  in  that  moft  anxious  and  critical  moment  whea 
the  combined  efforts  of  hope  and  fear,  of  exquifite  joy  and 
fevere  pain,  agitate  by  turns  the  mother*s  breaft.  Befides,  the 
Qiinefe  trouble  themfelves  very  little  with  fuperftltious  notions, 
unlefs  where  they  apprehend  feme  perfonal  danger.  Nor  is  it 
more  probable  that  the  midwife  fhould  take  upon  herfelf  the 
commiflion  of  a  concealed  and  voluntary  murder  of  an  innoceui 
and  helplefs  infant,  for  the  fake  of  fparing  thofe  feelings  la  an- 
other, of  which  the  fuppofuion  implies  fhe  could  not  pofllbly 
partake;  and  if  fhe  fhould  be  encouraged  by  the  father,  whole 
affections  for  an  infant  child  may  be  more  gradually  unfolded 
than  the  mother's,  to  perpetrate  fo  horrid  an  a£l,  we  mufl  allow 
that  to  the  exiftence  of  unnatural  and  murtherous  parents  mufl 
be  added  that  of  hired  ruffians;  fo  thatChinefe  virtue  would 
gain  little  by  liich  a  fuppofuion. 


It  ia  much  more  probable  that  extreme  poverty  and  hopelefi 
indigence,  the  frequent  experience  of  direful  famines,  and  the 
fcenes  of  mifery  and  calamity  occafioned  by  them,  a^iag  oa 
minds  wbofe  affedions  are  not  very  powerful,  induce  this  unna- 
tural crime  which  common  cuflom  has  encouraged,  and  which  ia 
not  prohibited  by  pofitlve  law.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  and  that  fu- 
ture advantages  are  not  overlooked,  will  appear  from  the  cir<* 
cumftance  of  almofl  all  the  infants  that  are  expofed  being  fe- 
males^ 
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males,  who  are  the  lead  able  to  provide  for  themfdves,  and  tbe 
leaft  profitable  to  their  partnts  j  and  the  pradice  is  moft  fre- 
quent in  crowded  cities,  where  not  only  poverty  more  com- 
monly prevails,  but  fo  many  examples  daily  occur  of  inhuma- 
nity, of  fummary  punilhments,  a£ls  of  videnee  and  cruelty, 
that  the  mind  becomes  callous  and  habituated  to  ^enes  that  once 
would  have  Ihocked,  and  is  at  length  fcarcdy  fufceptible  of  the 
enormity  of  crimes. 

•» 

I  am  afraid,  however,  it  is  but  too  common  a  practice  even  in 
the  romoteft  corners  of  the  provinces.  A  refpeftable  French  rniC- 
flonary,  now  in  London,  who  was  many  years  in  Fo-kien,  told 
me  that  he  once  happened  to  call  on  one  of  his  converts  juft  at 
the  moment  his  wife  was  brought  td-bed.  The  devoted  infant 
was  delivered  to  the  father  in  order  to  be  plunged  into  a  jar  (^ 
water  that  was  prepared  for  the  purpbfc.  The  miffionary  ex- 
poftiilated  with  the  man  on  the  heinoufnefs  of  an  ad  that  was  a 
crime  againft  God  and  nature.  The  man  perfifted  that,  having 
already  more  than  he  could  iupport,  it  would  be  a  greater  crime 
to  preferve  a  life  condemned  to  want  and  mifery,  than  to  take  it 
away  without  pain.  The  miffionary,  finding  that  no  argument 
of  his  was  likdy  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  obferved 
^*  that,  as  a  Chridian;  he  could  not  refbfe  him  the  fatisfadion  of 
*^  faving  the  infantas  foulhy  baptifm."  During  the  ceremony,  as 
the  father  held  the  infant  in  his  arms  he  happened  to  fix  his 
eye^s  on  its  face,  when  the  miffionary  thought  he  perceived  the 
feelings  of  nature  begin  to  work  j  and  he  protracted  the  cere- 
mony to  give  time  for  the  latent  fpark  of  parental  afiedHon  to 
kindle  into  flanle.     When  the  ceremony  was  ended ;  •*  Now," 
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fays  the  mifllonary,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  in  faving  a  foul 
**  from  perifhing."  **  And  I/*  rejoined  ihe  man,  "  will  do 
**  mine,  by  faving  its  life,*'  and  hurried  avray  vpith  the  infant  to 
depofit  it  in  the  bofom  of  its  mother. 

How  very  weak  then,  in  reality,  muft  be  the  boafted  filial 
affection  of  the  Chinefe  for  their  parents,  when  they  fcruple  not 
to  become  the  murderers  of  their  own  children,  towards  whom, 
according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  force  of  affe£tion 
will  ever  be  ftronger  than  for  thofe  whom  the  laws  of  China,  in 
preference,  have  commanded  to  be  proteded  and  fupported 
when  rendered  incapable  of  affifting  themfelves.  The  truth  of 
this  obfervation,  which  I  believe  few  will  caJl  in  queftion,  is  a 
ftrong  proof  that,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  filial  piety 
among  the  Chinefe  may  rather  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  an 
ancient  precept,  carrying  with  it  the  weight  of  a  pofitive  law, 
than  the  efieQ  of  fentiment. 


It  is  right  to  mention  here  (what  however  is  no  palliation  of 
the  crime,  though  a  diminution  of  the  extent  of  it)  a  circum- 
ftance  which  I  do  not  recoiled  to  have  feen  noticed  by  any 
author,  and  the  truth  of  which  I  have  too  good  authorhy 
to  call  in  queflion.  As  every  corpfe  great  and  fmall  muft  be 
carried  to  a  place  of  burial  at  a  confiderable  diftancc  without 
the  city,  and  as  cuftom  requires  that  all  funerals  fiiould  be  con- 
duiSed  with  very  heavy  expences,  people  in  Pekin,  even  thofe 
in  comfortable  circumftances,  make  no  hefitation  in  laying 
in  baikets  ftHUborn  children,  or  infants  who  may  die  the 
fir  ft  mouth »  knowing  that  they  will  be  taken  up  by  the  police* 

This 
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This  being  tte  cafe,  we  may^cafily  conceive  ,that,  in  a  city  faid 
to  cdncain  three  millions  of  people,  a  great  propbrtion  of  the 
aine  thoufand,  which  we  have  fbppofed  to  be  annually  expofed, 
may  be  of  the  above  defcription.  According  to  the  rules  of  po- 
litical arithmetic,  and  fuppofing  half  of  thofe  who  died  to  be  ex- 
pofed,  the  immber  would  be  diminiflied  to  about  4000.  The  ex- 
pence  attending  a  Chinefe  funeral  is  more  extravagant  than  an  • 
European  can  well  conceive.  A  rich  Hong  merchant  at  Canton 
is  known  to  have  kept  his  mother  near  twelve  months  above 
ground,  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  bury  her  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  his  fuppofed  wealth  and  flation. 

I  am  informed  alfo  that  foundling  hofpitals  do  exiil  in  China, 
but  that  they  are  on  a  fmall  fcale,  being  raifed  and  fupported  by 
donations  of  individuals,  and  their  continuance  is  therefore 
as  precaridus  as  the  wealth  of  their  charitable  founders. 

Thefe  unfavourable  features  in  the  charadler  of  a  people,  whofe 
natural  difpofition  is  neither  ferocious  nor  morofe;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  mild,  obliging,  and  cheerful,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  habits  in  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  to  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  perpetually  hanging  over  them.  That  this  is 
aftually  the  cafe  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  condud  and 
charader  of  thofe  vaft  multitudes  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
emigrated  to  the  Phillipine  iflands,  Batavia,  Pulo  Pinang  and 
other  parts  of  our  Eaft  Indian  fettlements.  In  thofe  places  they 
are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  honefty,  than  for  their  peace- 
able and  induftrious  habits.     To  the  Dutch  in  Batavia  they  are 
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mafons,  carpenters,  tailors,  fhoemakers,  fhopkeepers,  bankers, 
and,  in  fliort,  every  thing.  Indolence  and  luxury  are  there 
arrived  to  fuch  a  height  that,  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
Cbinefe,  the  Dutch  would  literally  be  in  danger  of  ftarving. 
Yet  the  infamous  government  of  that  place,  in  the  year  1741, 
caufed  to  be  maflacred,  in  cold  blood,  many  thoufands  of  thefe 
harmlefs  people  who  offered  no  refiftance;  neither  women  nor 
children  efcaped  the  fury  of  thefe  blood-hounds. 

In  thefe  places  it  appears  alfo,  that  their  qiiicknefs  at  inven- 
tion is  not  furpafled  by  accuracy  of  imitation,  for  which  they 
have  always  been  accounted  remarkably  expert  in  their  own 
country.  Man  is,  by  nature,  a  hoarding  animal ;  and  his  en* 
tieavours  to  accumulate  property  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
fecurity  and  (lability  which  the"  laws  afford  for  the  pofTeffion 
and  enjoyment  of  thaf  property.  In  China,  the  laws  regarding 
property  are  infufficient  to  give  it  that  fecurity.:  hence  the  talent 
of  invention  is  there  feldom  exercifed  beyond  fuggefting  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  firft  neceffities  and  the  nioft  prefling 
wants.  A  man,  indeed^  is  afraid  here  to  be  conddered  as 
wealthy,  well  knowing  that  fome  of  the  rapacious  officers  of 
the  ftate  would  find  legal  reafons  to  extort  his  riches  from  him. 

The  exterior  deportment  of  every  clafs  in  China  is  uncommon-, 
ly  decent,  and  all  their  manners  mild  and  engaging;  but  even  thefe 
among  perfona-of  any  rank  are  confidered  as  objects  worthy  the 
interference  of  the  legiflature ;  hence  it  follows  that  they  are  cere- 
monious without  fincerity,  ftudious  of  the  forms  only  of  politenefs 

A  A  without. 
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without  either  the  eafe  or  elegance  of  good-breeding.    An  inferior 
makes  a  Iham  attempt  to  fall  on  his  knees  before  his  fuperior^and 
the  latter  afifeds  a  flight  motion  to  raife  him.  A  common  falutatioa 
has  its  mode  prefcribed'by  the  court  of  ceremonies ;  and  any 
negled  or  default  in  a  picbean  towards  his  fuperior  is  puni(hable 
by  corporal  chaftifement,  and  in  men  in  ofHce  by  degradation  or 
fufpenfion.     In  making  thus  the  exterior  and  public  manners  of 
the  people  a  concern  of  the  legiflature,  fociety  in  many  refpcSs 
was    confiderably  benefited.     Between  equals,  and  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  abufive  language  is  very  unufual,  and 
they  feldom  proceed  to  blows.     If  a  quarrel  flbould  be  carried 
to  this  extremity,  the  conteft  is  rarely  attended  with  more  feri- 
ous  confequences  than  the  lofs  of  the  long  lock  of  hair  growing 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  rent  of  their  clothes.     Th«j 
ad  of  drawing  a  fword,  or  prefenting  a  piilol,  is  fufficicnt  to 
frighten  a  common  Chinefe  into  convulfions ;  and  their  war-- 
riors  fhew  but  few  fymptoms  of  bravery.     The  Ghinefe  may 
certainly  be  confidered  among  the  moil  timid  peqple  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  they  feem  to  poflefs  neither  peribaal  courage^ 
nor  the  lead  prefence  of  mind  in  dangers  or  difiicukies  ;  coih 
fequences  that  are  derived  probably  from  the  toflttence  of  the 
moral  over  the  phyfical  char^d^*      Yet  thtre  is   perhaps  no 
country  where  afts  of  fuicide  occur  more  frequently  than  in 
China,  among  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  :  fuch  ads  being 
matked  with  no  difgrace,  are  not  held  in  any  abhorrence^     The 
government,  indeed,  ihould  feem  to  hold  out  encouragement  to 
fuicide,  by  a  very  common  pradice  of  mitigating  the  featence 
of  death,  in  allowing  the  criminal  to  be  his  own  executioner^ 

The 
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The  late  viceroy  of  Canton,  about  two  years  ago,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  fwallowing  his  ftone  fnuff-bottle,  which  ftuck  in 
the  oefophagus ;  and  he  died  in  excruciating  agonies. 

In  a  government,  where  every  man  is  liable  to  be  made  a  flave, 
where  every  man  is  fubjeft  to  be  flogged  with  the  bamboo  at 
the  nod  of  one  of  the  loweft  rank  of  thofe  in  oflSce,  and  where 
he  is  compelled  10  kifs  the  rod  that  beats  him  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing,  to  thank  the  tyrant  on  his  knees  for  the  trou- 
ble he  has  taken  to  correct  his  morals,  high  notions  of  honour 
and  dignified  fentiments  are  not  to  be  expeded.,.  Where  the 
maxims  of  the  government  commanding,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  people  agreeing,  that  corporal  punifliment  may  be  in- 
filled, on  the  ground  of  a  favour  conferred  upon  the  perfon 
pnniihed,  a  principle  of  humiliation  is  admitted  that  is  well 
calculated  to  exclude  and  obliterate  every  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

A  flave,  in  fad,  cannot  be  di(honoured»  The  condition  it- 
felf  of  being  dependent  upon  and  fubjed  to  the  caprice  of 
another,  without  the  privilege  of  appeal,  is  fuch  a  degraded  ftate 
of  the  human  fpecies,  that  thofe  who  are  unfortunately  re* 
duced  to  it  have  no  further  ignominy  or  fenfe  of  Ihame  to  un- 
dergo. The  vices  of  fuch  a  condition  are  innumerable,  and  they 
appear  on  all  occafions  among  this  people  celebrated  (rather  un- 
defervedly  I  think)  for  their  poliflied  manners  and  civilized  go- 
vernment. A  Chinefe  merchant  will  cheat,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offers  him  the  means,  becaufe  he  is  confidered  to  be 
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incapable  of  afling  honeftly;  a  Chincfe  peafant  will  fteal  when 
ever  he  can  do  it  without  danger  of  being  deteded,  becaufe  the 
punilhment  is  only  the  bamboo,  to  which  he  is  daily  liable ; 
and  a  Chinefe  prince,  or  a  prime  minifter,  will  extort  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fubjedt,  and  apply  it  to  his  private  ufe,  whenever 
he  thinks  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.  The  only  check  upon 
the  rapacity  of  men  in  power  is  the  influence  of  fear,  arifing 
from  the  poflSbility  of  detedtion  :  the  love  of  honour,  the  dread 
of  fliame^  and  a  fenfe  of  juftice,  feem  to  be  equally  unfelt  by 
the  majoHty  of  men  in  oflice. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  multiply  inftances  to  thofe  already  on 
record  of  the  refined  knavery  difplayed  by  Chinefe  merchants 
in  their  dealings  with  Europeans,  or  the  tricks  that  they  play  off 
in  their  tranfaGions  with  one  another.  They  are  well  known 
to  mod  nations,  and  are  proverbial  in  their  own.  A  merchant 
with  them  is  confidered  as  the  loweft  character  in  the  country, 
as  a  man  that  will  cheat  if  he  can,  and  whofe  trade  it  is  to 
create  and  then  fupply  artificial  wants.  To  this  general  cha- 
radler,  which  public  opinion  has  moft  probably  made  to  be 
what  it  is,  an  exception  is  due  to  thofe  merchants  who,  acting 
under  the  immediate  fan£tion  of  the  gdvernment,  have  always 
been  remarked  for  their  liberality  and  accuracy  in  their  dealings 
^yith  Europeans  trading  to  Canton.  Thefe  men  who  are  ftyled 
the  Hong  merchants,  in  diftin£tion  to  a  common  merchant  whom 
they  call  maUmai-gln^  a  buying  and  felling  man^  might  not  un- 
juftly  be  compared  with  the  moft  eminent  of  the  mercantile 
clafs  in  England. 

But 
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But  as  traders  ia  general  are  degraded  in  all  the  date  maxims^ 
and  confequently  in  public  opinion,  it  is  not  furprifing  they  fhould 
attach  fo  little  refpeft  to  the  charafter  of  foreign  merchants  trad- 
ing to  their  ports,  efpecially  as  feveral  knavifh  tricks  have  been 
pradifed  upon  them,  in  fpite  of  all  their  acutenefs  and  precau- 
tion. The  gaudy  watches  of  indifferent  workmanfliip,  fabri-^ 
cated  purpofely  for  the  China  market  and  once  in  univerfai  de- 
mand, are  now  fcarcely  afked  for.  One  gentleman  in  the  Ho- 
nourable Eaft  India  Company's  employ  took  it  into  his  head 
that  cuckoo  clocks  might  prove  a  faleable  article  in  China,  and 
accordingly  laid  in  a  large  affortment,  which  more  than  an- 
fwered  his  moft  fanguine  expectations.  But  as  thefe  wooden 
machines  were  conftrufied  for  fale  only,  and  not  for  ufe,  the 
cuckoo  clocks  became  all  mute  long  before  the  fecond  arrival  of 
this  gentleman  with  another  cargo.  His  clocks  were  now  not 
only  unfaleable,  but  the  former  purchafers  threatened  to  return 
theirs  upon  his  hands,  which  would  certainly  have  been  dopei 
had  not  a  thought  entered  his  head,  that  not  only  pacified  his 
former  cuftomers  but  procured  him  alfo  other  purchafers  for 
his  fecond  cargo:  he  convinced  them  by  undeniable  authorities, 
that  the  cuckoo  was  a  very  odd  kind  of  bird  which  fung  only  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  affured  them  that  whenever  the 
proper  time  arrived,  all  the  cuckoos  they  had  purchafed  would 
once  again  "  tune  their  melodious  throats."  After  this  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  allow  the  Chinefe  fometimes  to  trick  the  Euro- 
pean purchafer  with  a  vrooden  ham  inftead  of  a  real  one. 

But  as  fomething  more  honourable  might  be  expedled  in  a 
prince  of  the  Wood,  a  grandfon  of  the  Emperor,  I  fhall  juft 
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inentioQ  one  anecdote  that  happened  during  my  ahpde  in  the 
palace   of  Yuen-mn-yuen.      This  gentleman,  then  about  five« 
and-twenty  years   of  age,  having  no   oftenfible  employment, 
came  almoft  daily  to  the  hall  of  audience,  where  we  were  arrange 
ing  the  j)refeBts  for  the  Emperor.     He  h^d  frequently  defired 
to  look  at  a  gold  time-piece  which  I  wore  in  my  pocket :  one 
morning  I  received  a  meflage  from  him,  by  one  of  the  miffion- 
aries,  to   know  if  I  would  fell  it  and  for  what  price.     I  ex« 
plained  to  the  miflionary  that,  being  a  prefent  from  a  friend 
and  a  token  of  remembrance,  I  could  not  willingly  part  with  it, 
but  that  I  would  endeavour  to  procure  him  one  equally  good  from 
Qur  artificers  who  I  thought  had  fuch  articles  for  fale.     I  foon 
difcovered,  however,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  already  been 
with  thefe  people,  but  did  not  like  their  prices.     The  following 
morning  a  fecond  miffionary  came  to  me,  bringing  a  prefent 
from  the  prince  confifting  of  about  half  a  pound  of  common 
tea,  a  filk  purfe,  and  a  few  trumpery  trinkets,  hinting  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  wasexpeded  to  carry  back  the  watch  in  re-» 
turn  as  an  equivalent.     I  requefWd  the  miflionary  immediately 
to  take  back  the  princely  prefent,  which  he  did  with  confider^ 
able  reluctance,  dreading  his  Highnefs's  diipleafure.     The  poor 
fellow,  happened  to  have  a  gold  watch  about  him,  which  he 
was  defired  to  (hew ;  and  tbe  iame  day  he  had  a  vifit  from 
one  of  the  prince's  domeftics  to  fay,  that  his  mafter  would  do 
him  the  honour  to  accept  his  watch  $  which  he  was  not  only 
under  the  neceffity  of  fendipgi  but  was  obliged  to  thank  him, 
on  his  knees,  for  this  extraordinary  mark  of  di{lin<3:ion.     He 
told   me,  moreover,  that  this  fame  gentleman  had  at  lead  a 
dozen  watches  which  had  been  procured  in  the  fame  honour- 
able way. 

In 
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In  the  lift  of  prefent8  carried  hj  the  late  Dutch  Emhafladot 
were  two  grand  pieces  of  machinery,  that  formerly  were  a  part 
of  the  curious  mufeum  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Coxe.  In  the 
Gourfe  of  the  long  journey  from  Canton  to  Pekin  they  had 
fujBfered  fome  flight  damage.  On  leaving  the  capital  they  di^ 
covered,  through  one  of  the  miffionaries,  that  while  thefe 
pieces  were  under  repair,  the  prime  minifter  Ho-tcbang-tong 
had  fubftituted  two  others  of  a  very  inferior  and  common  fort 
to  complete  the  lift,  rcferving  the  two  grand  pieces  of  clock- 
work for  himfelf,  which,  at  fome  future  period,  he  would, 
perhaps,  take  the  merit  of  prefenting  to  the  Emperor  in  his 
own  name. 

Thefe  examples  but  too  clearly  illuftrate  the  great  defe£t  in 
the  boafted  moral  charaftcr  of  the  Chinefe.  But  the  feult,  ai 
I  before  obferved,  feems  to  be  more  in  the  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment than  in  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  people.  The 
acccfiion  of  a  foreign  power  to  the  throne,  by  adopting  the  lan- 
guage, the  laws,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  conquered,  has  prefervcd 
with  the  forms  all  the  abufes  of  the  ancient  govemmenn  The 
charader  of  the  governors  may  <liffer  a  little,  but  that  of  the  gO« 
verned  remains  unchanged*  The  Tartars,  by  aiming  idbm 
dreft,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of  the  Chinefe,  by  bdug^ 
originaliy  defcended  from  the  fame  ftock,  and  by  a  greaC  ttf^ 
femblance  of  features,  are  icarcely  Aftinguiihable  from  tbew 
in  their  external  appearance.  And  if  any  phyfical  dif&reiKtf 
exift,  it  feems  to  be  in  ftaturecOoty,  which  may  have  ariietf 
from  local  caufes.  The  Chinefe  are  rather  taller,  and  of  a  more 
flender  and  delicate  form  than  the  Tartars,  who  are  in  general 
-»  ••  1  ihort. 
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ihort,  thick,  and  robuft.  The  fmall  eye,  elliptical  at  the  end 
next  to  the  nofe,  is  a  predominating  feature  in  the  caft  of  both 
the  Tartar  and  the  Chinefe  countenance,  and  they  have  both 
the  fame  high  cheek  booes  and  pointed  chins,  which,  with 
the  cuftom  of  (having  off  the  hair,,  gives  ^o  the  head  the  (hape 
of  ad  inverted  cone,  remarkable  enough  in  fome  fubjeds,  but 
neither  fo  general,  nor  to  lingular,  as  to  warrant  their  being 
confidered  among  the  monjlcrs  in  nature,  Homo  monjlrofus^  ma* 
crocepbalusj  capite  cotuco^  Cblnenfts  *.  The  head  of  our  worthy 
conduftor  Van-tagin^  who  was  a  real  Chinefe,  had  nothing  in 
its  Chape  different  from  that  of  an  European,  except  the  eye. 
The  portrait  of  this  gentleman,  drawn  by  Mr.  Hickey,  is  fo 
ftrong  a  likenefs,  and  he  was  defervedly  fo  great  a  favourite  of 
^yery  Englilhman  in  the  train  of  the  Britifh  Embaffador,  that  I 
ain  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  placing  it  at  the  head' of 
this  work. 

The  natural  colour  both  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  feems  to 
be  that  tint  between  a  fair  and  darjc  complei^ion,  which  we  dif- 
tinguifh  by  the  word  brunct  pr  brunette  j  and  the  ib^des  of  this  com- 
plexion are  deeper,  or  lighter,  according  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  The 
women  of  the  lower  clafs,  who  labour  in  the  fields  or  who 
dwell  in  veflels,  are  almoft  invariably  coarfe,  ill-featured,  and 
of  a  deep  brown  complexion,  like  that  of  the  Hottentot.  But 
this  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  among  the  poor  of  almoft  every  na^ 
tion.     Hard  labour,  fcanty  fare,  and  early  and  frequent  parturi- 
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tioa,  foon  Wither  the  delicate  buds  of  beauty.  The  fprightU- 
nefs  and  expreffion  of  the  features,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the 
ikin,  which  diftinguifh  the  higher  ranks  from  the  vulgar,  are 
the  efFeds  of  cafe  and  education.  We  law  women  in  China^ 
though  very  few,  that  might  pafs  for  beauties  even  in  Europe. 
The  Malay  features  however  prevail  in  moft ;  a  fmall  black  or 
dark  brown  eye,  a  (hort  rounded  nofe,  generally  a  little  flat- 
tened, lips  confiderably  thicker  than  in  Europeans,  and  black 
hair,  are  univerfal. 

The  Man-tchoo  Tartars  would  appear  to  be  compofed  of  a 
mixed  race :  among  thefe  we  obferved  feveral,  both  men  and 
women,  that  were  extremely  fair  and  of  florid  complexions: 
fome  had  light  blue  eyes,  ftreight  or  aquiline  nofes,  brown  hair^ 
immenfe  bufliy  beards,  and  had  much  more  the  appearance  of 
Greeks  than  of  Tartars.  It  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  the 
Greeks  of  Sogdiana,  whofe  defcendants  muft  have  blended  with 
the  weftern  Tartars  and  with  whom  the  Man-tchoos  were 
conneded,  may  have  communicated  this  cad  of  countenance. 
T'cbUn-Lung^  whofe  nofe  was  fomewhat  aquiline  and  com- 
plexion florid,  ufed  to  boaft  of  his  defcent  from  Gengis-kban : 
thefe,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  charader,  which 
is  evidently  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Chinefe. 

But  although  their  appearance  and  manners  are  externally 
the  fame,  a  clofer  acquaintance  foon  difcovers  that  in  difpofitioa 
they  are  widely  diflferent.  Thofe  who  ate  better  pleaftd  with  a 
blunt  fincerity  bordering  on  rudenefs  than  a  ftudied  complai- 
fance  approaching  to  fervility;  who  may  think  it  better  to  be 
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robbed  openly  than  cheated  civilly,  will  be  apt  to  give  the  pre* 
lerence  to  the  Tartar  charadler.  Yet  thofe  Tartars  €£  diftinc-^ 
tion,  who  fill  fome  of  the  higher  lituations  in  the  (late,  fooa 
loofe  their  native  roughnefs  and  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  ia 
their  manners  and  demeanour  from  the  Chinefe. 

The  eafe,  politenefs,  and  dignified  carriage  of  the  old  viceroy 
of  Pe'tcbe-Uc^  who  was  a  Man-tchoo,  could^  not  be  exceeded 
by  the  moft  pradtifed  courtier  in  modern  Europe :  the  attentioi^ 
he  fhewed  to  every  thing  that  concerned  the  embafly,  the  un- 
affeded  manner  in  which  he  received  and  entertained  us  at 
T'un-Jingi  the  kindnefs  and  condefcenfion  with  which  he  gave 
his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers  and  to  his  domeftlcs,  placed  him 
in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view.  He  was  a  very  fine  old  man  of 
feventy-eight  years  of  j^e,  of  low  ftature,  with  fmall  fparkling 
eyes,  a  benign  afpe£k,  a  long  filver  beard,  and  the  whole  of 
bis  appearance  calm,  venerable,  and  dignified.  The  manners 
of  Sun-ta^gin^  a  relation  of  the  Emperor  and  one  of  the  fix  mi- 
sifters  of  ftate,  were  no  lefs  dignified,  eafy,  and  engaging ;  and 
Cbung^ta-^giny  the  new  viceroy  of  Canton,  was  a  plain,  unaffum- 
ing,  and  good-natured  man.  The  prime  minifter  Ho-cbang^ 
tomgy  the  little  Tartar  legate,  and  the  ex-viceroy  of  Canton,  were 
the  only  perfons  of  rank  among  the  many  we  had  occafion  to 
converfe  with  that  difcovered  the  leaft  ill-humour,  diftant  hau- 
teur, and  want  of  complaifance.  All  the  reft  with  whom  we  had 
«ay  concern,  whether  Tartars  or  Chinefe,  when  in  our  private 
fiodety,  were  eafy,  a&ble,  and  familiar,  extremely  good-liu- 
SMured,  kxjuacious,  communicative.  It  was  in  public  only, 
and  towards  each  other,  that  they  aflumed  &eir  ceremonious 
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gravity,  and  pradifed  all  the  tricks  of  demeanour  which  cuftom 
requires  of  them» 


The  general  charader,  however,  of  the  nation  is  a  ftrange 
compound  of  pride  and  meannefs,  of  affe£ted  gravity  and  real 
frivol oufnefs,  of  refined  civility  and  grofs  indelicacy*  With  an 
appearance  of  great  fimplicity  and  openncfs  in  converfation, 
they  praftife  a  degree  of  art  and  cunning  again  ft  v^rhich  an 
European  is  but  ill  prepared.  Their  manner  of  introducing  the 
fubjed  of  the  court  ccren^ontcs  in  converfation  with  the  Embaf- 
fad  or  is  no  bad  fpecimen  of  their  fly  addrefs  in  managing  mat- 
ters  of  this  fort.  Some  of  them  obfervedj  by  mere  accident  as 
it  were,  how  curidus  it  was  to  fee  the  different  modes  of  drefs 
that  prevailed  among  different  nations :  this  naturally  brought 
on  a  comparifon  between  theirs  and  ours,  the  latter  of  which 
they  pretended  to  examine  with  critical  attention-  After  a  good 
deal  of  circumlocutory  obfervations,  they  thought  their  own 
entitled  to  the  preference,  being  more  convenient,  on  account 
of  its  being  made  wide  and  loofe  and  free  from  tight  ligatures; 
whereas  ours  muft  be  exceedingly  uneafy  and  troublefome  in 
any  other  pofture  than  that  of  ftanding  upright;  and  particular- 
ly fo  in  making  the  genuflexions  and  proftrations  which  were 
cuftomary  and  indeed  neceflary  to  be  performed  by  aJl  perfons 
whenever  the  Emperor  appeared  in  public-  No  notice  being 
taken  of  this  broad  hint,  fo  artfully  introduced,  they  proceeded 
to  compare  their  wide  petticoats  with  our  breeches,  and  to  con- 
traft  the  play  and  freedom  of  their  knee-joints  with  the  obftruo* 
tion  that  our  knee-buckles  and  garters  nmik  neceffariiy  occasion. 
This  brought  them  direftly  to  the  point,  and  they  finiflied  by 
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fCQommending,  in  the  \?armth  of  their  friendfliip,  that  we 
fliould  difcncumber  curfelves  of  our  breeches,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  inconvenient  to  appear  in  at  court. 

Of  pcrfeverance  in  negociation,  or  more  properly  fpeaking^ 
in  driinng  a  bargain^  the  Tartar  legate  gave  no  )bad  fpecinien  of 
his  talent.  Having  in  vain  piadifed  every  art  to  obtain  from 
the  Embaflador  an  unconditional  compliance  with  the  court 
ceremony,  he  was  fent  at  length  by  the  Prime  Minifter  to 
inform  him,  that  the  imponant  point  was  finally  decided 
and  that  the  Engliflx  mode  was  to  be  adopted ;  but,  he  obferved, 
that  as  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  China  to  kifa  the  Emperor's 
hand,  he  had  fomething  to  propofe  to  which  there  could  be  no 
objedion,  and  which  was  that,  in  lieu  of  that  part  of  the 
Englifh  ceremony,  he  ihould  put  the  fecond  knee  upon  the 
ground  and,  inflead  of  bending  one  knee,  to  kneel  on  both» 
In  fad,  they  negociate  on  the  mod  trifling  point  with  as  much 
caution  and  precifenefs,  as  if  they  were  forming  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  with  more  addrefs  than  fome  treaties  of  peace  have 
been  negociated. 

As  a  dlredt  refufal  to  any  requeft  would  betray  a  want  of 
good  breeding,  every  propofal  finds  their  immediate  acquief- 
cencc ;  they  promife  without  hefitation,  but  generally  difap* 
point  by  the  invention  of  fome  fty  pretence  or  plaufible 
objection.  They  have  no  proper  fenfe  of  the  obligations  of 
•  truth.  So  little  fcrupulous  indeed  are .  they  with  regard  to 
veracity,  that  they  will  aflfert  and  contradid  without  blufliing^ 
as  it  may  beft  fuit  the  purpofe  of  the  moment. 

The 
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Tbe  vanity  of  an  ufurped  national  fuperiority  and  a  high 
notion  of  felf- importance  never  forfake  them  on  any  occafion. 
Tliofe  advantages  in  others  which  they  cannot  avoid  feeling, 
they  will  affedJ  not  to  fee.  And  although  they  are  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  employing  foreigners  to  regulate  their  calendar 
and  keep  their  clocks  in  order,  although  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  yearly  various  fpecimens  of  art  and  ingenuity  froin 
Europe,  yet  they  pertinacioufly  affefl  to  confnler  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  barbarians  in  comparifon  of  themfelves.  A 
Chinefe  merchant  of  Canton,  who,  from  the  frequent  opporto- 
nities  of  feeing  Englifh  (hips,  was  not  infenfible  of  their  advan- 
tages over  thofe  of  his  own  nation  which  traded  to  Batavia 
and  other  diftant  ports,  refolved^  and  adually  began,  to  cocu- 
ftrudl  a  vefTel  according  to  an  Englifh  model ;  but  the  Hoopoo 
or  colledor  of  the  cuftoms  being  apprized  of  it^  not  only 
obliged  him  to  relinquiih  fiis  proje£t  but  fined  him  in  a  heavy 
penalty  for  prefuming  to  adopt  the  modes  of  a  barbarous 
nation.  So  great  is  their  national  conceit  that  not  a  finglc 
article  imported  into  the  country,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved, 
retains  its  name.  Not  a  nation,  nor  perfon,  nor  objed,  that 
does  not  receive  a  Chinefe  appellation  :  fo  that  their  language,, 
though  poor,  is  pure. 

The  expreffions  made  ufe  of  in  falutation,  by  different  na- 
tions, may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  deriving  their  origin  from- 
features  of  national  charaden  Lau-ye^  Oldjir^  is  a  title  of  refpe£l, 
with  which  the  firft  officers  of  ftate  may  be  addreffed,  becaufc 
the  maxims  of  government  have  inculcated  the  dodKrine  of 
obedience,  refped,  and  protedlion  to  old  age.  The  common 
falutation  among  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  fome  of  the 
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Touthern  provinces  is  Ta  ftm^Havt  yau^aten  jouti^tcti  the 
greateft  happinefs  that  the  commtm  clafs  of  people  Ift  Chmti 
can  hope  to  etijoyctrnfifting  in  their  having  a  fufiiciency  cf 
rice.  Thus  alfo  the  Dutch,  who  are  cottfidered  as  great 
eaters,  have  a  morning  falutation  which  is  common  among  all 
ranks,  Smaakelyk  eeten  !  May  you  eat  H  hearty  dinner !  Another 
univerfal  falntation  among  this  people  is,  Hore  vaart  uwe?  How  do 
youfaill  adopted  no  doubt  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Republic, 
when  they  were  all  navigators  and  fifhermen.  The  ufual 
falntaiion  at  Cairo  is,  How  db  you  fweat  ?  a  dry  hot  fkin  being 
a  fore  indication  of  a  deftruftive  ephemeral  fever.  I  think  fome 
author  has  obferved,  in  comtrafting  the  haughty  Spaniard  with 
the  frivolous  Frenchman,  that  the  proud  fteady  gait  and  inflex- 
ible folemnity  of  the  former  were  exprcfled  in  his  mode  of  falu- 
tation,  €ome  eftai  How  do youjiandf  whilft  the  Comment  vous 
porte%  vous  ?  How  do  you  carry  youifelft  wis  equally  expreffive 
of  the  gay  motion  and  inceflant  aftion  of  the  latter* 

The  Chinefe  are  fo  ceremonious  among  themfelves,  and  fo 
punftilious  with  regard  to  etiquette,  that  the  omiffion  of  the 
moft  minute  point  eftahlHhed  by  the  court  of  ceremonies  is 
confidered  as  a  criminal  oflFence.  Vifiting  by  tickets,  which  with 
us  is  a  faihion  of  modern  refinement,  has  been  a  common  pradice 
in  China  fome  thoiifand  years  j  but  the  rank  of  a  Chinefe  vifitor 
is  immediately  afcertained  by  the  fize,  colour,  and  ornaments 
of  his  ticket,  which  alfo  varies  in  all  thefe  points  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  perfon  vifited.  The  old  Viceroy  of  Te-tcbe-lee^s 
ticket  to  the  EmbalTador  contained  as  much  crimfon-colbured 
paper  as  would  be  fufficient  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  moderit^- 
fized  room. 


CHAP.    V. 

Manners  and  Amufements  of  the  Court— Reception  of  Embaf^ 

fadors — Charader  and  private  Life  of  the  Emperor — His 

Eunuchs  and  Women. 


General  CharaBer  of  the  Court — Of  the  Buildings  about  the  Palace^-Lord  Macart- 
neyV  Account  of  his  IntroduBion — Of  the  Celebration  of  the  Emperor^ s  Anniverfary 
Feflival — Of  a  Puppet-Shew*^  Comeify  and  Pantomime — Wrcjling — Conjuring 
and  Fire^Works — Reception  and  Entertainment  of  the  Dutch  Embajfadors  from 
a  Manufcript  Journal--  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  the  Chinefe  Stage — Extraor^ 
dinary  Scene  in  one  of  their  Dramas  — Grofs  and  indelicate  Exhibitions — Sketch  of 
Kien-Long'/  Life  and  CharaBer-^Kills  his  Son  by  an  unlucky  Blow — conceives 
himfelf  immortal'^  Influence  of  the  Eunuchs  at  the  Tartar  Conqueft^their  prefent 
State  and  Offices — Emperor's  IVifcy  ^eensj  and  Concubines — How  difpofedofat 
his  Death. 


After  the  Iketch  I  have  exhibited  of  the  ftate  of  fociety 
among  the  different  ranks  in  China,  a  tolerable  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  charadier  and  complexion  of  the  court. 
Itjs,  as  Lord  Macartney  has  juftly  obferved,  "  a  Angular  mixture 
"  of  oftentatious  hofpitality  and  inbred  fufpicion,  ceremonious 
"  civility  and  real  rudenefs,  fhadowy  complaifancc  and  fubftan- 
"  tial  perverfenefs ;  and  this  prevails  through  all  the  departr 
"  pienis  cpnne^ed  with  the  Court,  although  fomewhat  modi- 
"  fied  by  the  perfonal  4i%ofuion  of  thofe  at  their  hcadj  but  as 
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"  to  that  genuine  politenefs,  which  diftinguifhea  our  manners,  it 
**  cannot  be  expedled  in  Orientals,  confidering  among  other 
**  things  the  light  in  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  regard  the 
"  female  part  of  fociety."  Whether  the  great  minifters  of 
ftate,  who  have  daily  intercourfe  in  the  different  tribunals,  fome- 
times  relax  from  the  ft  iff  and  formal  deportment  obferved  to- 
wards each  other  in  public,  I  am  not  able  to  fay,  but  when  at 
Court  they  invariably  obferve  certain  ftated  forms  and  expref- 
fions  as  ftudied  and  ceremonious  as  if  they  had  never  met  be- 
fore. It  appeared  to  us  highly  ridiculous  to  fee  our  friends,  the 
two  colleagues  Fi///-/^-^///  2^nd  Cbou-ta-gifty.  on  meeting  in  the 
precinds  of  the  palace,  performing  to  each  other  all  the  genu- 
flexions and  motions  of  the  body  which  the  ceremonial 
inftitutes  of  the  empire  require. 

I  rather  fufped,  however,  that  where  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence prevails  among  thefe  people  they  fometimes  enjoy  their 
moments  of  conviviality.     Our  two  worthy  condu(Sors  met  at 
Canton  an  old  acquaintance  who  was  governor  of  a  city  in  Fo- 
kien.     He  gave  them  an  evening  entertainment  on  the  river  in  a 
fplendid  yacht  to  which  I  was  privately  invited.     On  entering 
the  great  cabin  I  found  the  three  gentlemen  with  each  a  young 
girl  by  his  fide  very  richly  drefled,  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin 
highly  rouged^  the  reft  of  the  face  and  neck  whitened  with  a  pre- 
paration of  cerate.     I  was  welcomed  by  a  cup  of  hot  wine  from 
each  of  the  ladies  who  firft  fipped  by  way  of  pledging  me. 
During  fupper,  which  for  number  and  variety  of  difhes  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  I  had  hitherto  met  with,  in  the  country,  the 
girls  played  on  the  flute  and  fung  feveral  airs,  but  there  was  no- 
thing 
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tiling  very  captivating  either  in  the  vocal  or  inftrumental  part  of 
the  mufic.  We  pafled  a  moft  convivial  evening  free  from  any 
referve  or  reftraint,  but  on  going  away  I  was  particularly  defired 
by  Van  not  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I  had  feen,  apprehenfive, 
I  fuppofe,  that  their  brother  officers  might  condemn  their  want 
of  prudence  in  admitting  a  barbarian  to  witnefs  their  relaxation, 
from  good  morals.  The  yacht  and  the  ladies  it  feemed  were 
hired  for  the  occafion. 

The  incalculable  numbers  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate  and 
their  attendants,  all  robed  in  the  richeft  filks,  embroidered  with 
the^  moft  brilliant  colours,  and  tiffiied  with  gold  and  filver, 
the  order,  filence,  and  folemnity  with  which  they  arrange  and 
condudl  themfelves  on  public  court-days  are  the  moft  command- 
ing features  on  fuch  occafions. 

This  fober  pomp  of  Afiatic  grandeur  is  exhibited  only  at 
certain  fixed  feftivals ;  of  which  the  principal  is  the  anniverfary 
of  the  Emperor's  birth-day,  the  commencement  of  a  new  year^ 
the  ceremonial  of  holding  the  plough,  and  the  reception  of  fo-  • 
reign  embafladors,  moft  of  whom  they  contrive  to  be  prefeiit 
at  one  or  other  of  thefe  feftivals.  The  birth-day  is  confidered  to 
be  the  moft  fplendid ;  when  all  the  Tartar  pririces  and  tribu-^ 
tuaries,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  government  both  cLvil 
and  military,  are  expeded  to  be  prefent. 

For  reafons  of  ftate,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  the  Em-, 
peror  rarely  fliews  himfelf  in  public  among  the  Chinefe  part 
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of  his  fubjede,  except  on  fuch  occafions }  and  even  then  the 
exhibition  is  confined  within  the  precin£ts  of  the  palace  front 
which  the  populace  are  entirely  excluded.      Confiftent  with 
their  fyftem  of  fumptuary  laws  there  is  little  external  appear- 
ance of  pomp  or  magnificence  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  £m-» 
peror.     The  buildings  that  compofe  the  palace  and  the  furni- 
ture within  them,  if  we  except  the  paint,  the  gilding,  and  the 
varnifh,  that  appear  on  the  houfes  even  of  plebeians,  are  equally 
void  of  unncceflary  and  expenfive  ornaments.      Thofe  who 
fliould  rely  on  the  florid  relations,  in  which  the  miflionaries  and 
fome  travellers  have  indulged  in  their  defcriptions  of  the  palaces 
of  Pekin  and  thofe  of  Yuen-min-yuen^  would  experience  on  vifit- 
iag  them  a  woful  difappointment.     Thefe  buildings,  like  the 
common  habitations  of  the  country,  are  all  modelled  after  the 
form  of  a  tent,  and  are  magnificent  only  by  a  comparifon  with 
the  others  and  by  their  number,  which  is  fuflScicnt,  indeed,  to 
form  a   town  of  themfelves.      Their  walls  are  higher  than 
thofe  of  ordinary  houfes,   their  wooden  columns  of  greater 
diiameter,  their  roofs  are  immenfe,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
painting  and  gilding  may  be  beftowed  on  the  different  parts  ; 
but  none  of  them  exceeds  one  flory  in  height,  and  they  are 
jumbled  and  furrounded  with  mean  and   infignifkant   hovels.. 
Some  writer  has  obferved  that  the  King  of  England  is  worfe 
lodged  at  Saint  James's  palace  than  any  fovereign  in  Europe. 
Were  I  to  compare  fome  of  the  imperial  palaces  in  China  to  any 
royal  refidence  in  Europe  it  would  certainly  be  to  Saint  James's ;, 
but  the  apartments,  the  furniture,  and  conveniences  of  the  latter,. 
bad^  as  they  are,  infinitely  tranfcend  any  of  thofe  in  Qiina, 
Tntie  flone  or  clay  floors  are  indeed  fometimes  covered  with  a 

carpet 
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carpet  of  Englifh  broad-cloth,  and  the  walls  papered;  but  thcy^ 
have  no  glafs  in  the  windows,  no  floves,  fire-places,  or  fire- 
grates in  the  rooms  ;  no  fofas,  bureaux^  chandelierS|  nor  look- 
ing-glafles ;  no  book-cafeS|  prints,  nor  paintings.     They  have 
neither  curtains  nor  ftieets  to  their  beds }    a  bench  of  wood,  or 
a  platform  of  brick^work,  is  raifed  in  an  alcovej  on  which  are  1 
mats  or  ftuffed  matrefTes,  hard  pillows,  or  cufliions,  according 
f  o  the  feafon  of  the  year;  inftead  of  doors  they  have  ufiially' 
Ikreens,  made  of  the  fibres  of  bamboo.     In  fhort,  the  wretched 
lodgings  of  the   ftate-officers  at  the  court  of  Verfailles,  in  the^ 
time  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  princely  palaces  in  com-f' 
parifon  of  thofe  allotted  to  the  firft  minifters  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  in  the  capital  as  well  as  at  TMen-min-yum, 

When  attending  the  court,  on  public  occafions,  each  courtier 
takes  his  meal  alone  in  his  folitary  cell  on  a  final  I  fquare  table 
crowded  with  bowls  of  rice  and  various  ftews ;  without  table- 
linen  or  napkins,  without  knife,  fork,  or  fpoon;  apairof  fmall 
flicks,  or  the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  are  the  only  fubftitutes  for 
thefe  convenient  articles  :  placing  the  bowl  under  his  chin, 
with  thefe  he  throws  the  rice  into  his  mouth  and  Cakes  up  the 
pieces  of  meat  in  his  foup  or  ftewa.  Having  finiihed  his  lonely 
meal,  he  generally  lies  down  to  fleep.  In  a  government  fo 
fufpicious  as  that  of  China,  if  parties  were  known  to  meet 
together,  the  obje£t  of  them  might  be  fuppofed  fomething 
beyond  that  of  con viviaJity,  which  however  mutual  jealoufy  and 
diftruft  have  prevented  from  growing  into  common  ufe» 


As  the  ready  compliance  of  the  late  Dutch  Embafladors  with 
all  the  degrading  ceremonies  required  by  the  Chincfe,  added  to 

C  c  2  their 
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their  conftant  rcfidence  in  the  capital,  gave  them  more  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  the  manners  and  the  amufcments  of  the 
court  than  occurred  to  the  Britiih  embafly,  I  {hall  here  avail 
myfelf  of  that  part  of  a  journal  relating  to  this  fubjed,  which 
was  kept  by  a  young  gentleman  in  the  fuite  of  the  former, 
and  whofe  accuracy  of  obfervation  may  be  depended  on.  The 
account  given  by  him  of  the  New  Year's  feftival,  added  to 
Lord  Macartney's  defcription  of  his  introdudtion  and  tha 
birth-day  folemnities,  which  his  Lordftiip  has  obligingly  per- 
mitted me  to  extradl  from  his  journal,  together  with  my  own 
obfervations  at  the  palace  of  Tucn-Tnin-yuett^  will  fcrve  to  con- 
vey  a  tolerably  exadl  idea  of  the  ftate,  pleafures,  and  amufe- 
ments  of  the  great  Monarch  of  China. 

"  On  the  14th  September,"  obfervcs  his  Lordfliip,  "  at  four 
•*  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  fet  out  for  the  court,  under  tthc 
•*  convoy  of  Van-ta-gin^  and  Chou-ta-gin^  and  reached  it  in  little 
^  more  than  an  hour,  the  diftance  being  about  three  miles 
**  from  our  hotel.  We  alighted  at  the  park-gate,  from  whence 
•'  we  walked  to  the  Imperial  encampment,  and  were  conduced 
^'  to  a  large  handfome  tent  prepared  for  us,  on  one  fide  of  the 
"  Emperor's.  After  waiting  there  about  an  hour,  his  ap- 
**  proach  was  announced  by  drums  and  mufic,  on  which  we 
*'  quitted  our  tent  and  came  forward  upon  the  green  carpets 
"  He  was  feated  in  an  open  Palankeen,  carried  by  fixteen 
**  bearers,  attended  by  numbers  of  officers  bearing  flags,  ftan- 
"  dards,  and  umbrellas  j  and  as  he  pafleA^we  paid  him  our 
**  compliments,  by  kneeling  on  one  knee,  whilft  all  the  Chi- 
^^  nefe  made  their  ufual  proflxadons.  -  As  foon  as  he  had 
^^  alcended  his  throne  I  came  to  the  entrance  cf  his  tent,  and 

•*  holding 
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"  holding  in  both  my  hands  a  large  gold  box,  enriched  with 
"  diamonds,  in  which  was  enclofed  thg  King's  letter,  I  walked 
"  deliberately  up  and,  afcending  the  fteps  of  the  throne,  deli- 
"  vered  it  into  the  Emperor's  own  hands,  who,  having  re- 
"  ccived  it,  pafled  it  to  the  Minifter  by  whom  it  was  placed 
**  on  the  cufhion.  He  then  gave  me,  as  the  firft  prefent  from 
**  him  to  his  Majefty,  the  Eujhee^  or  fymbol  of  peace  and 
"  profperity,  and  exprefled  his  hopes  that  my  Sovereign  and 
"  he  Ihould  always  live  in  good  correfpondence  and  amity. 
"  It  is  a  whitifh  aj^ate-lookiiig  ftonc,  perhaps  ferpentine,  about 
**  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  curioufly  carved,  and  highly  prized 
"  by  the  Chinefe;  but  to  me  it  does  not  appear  in  itfelf  to  be 
"  of  any  great  value. 

"  The  Emperor  then  prefented  me  with  an  Eu-Jbee  of  a 
"  greenifh-coloured  ferpentine  ftonc,  and  of  the  fame  emble- 
•*  matic  charader ;  at  the  fame  time  he  very  gracioufly 
**  received  from  me  a  pair  of  beautiful  enamelled  watches,  fet 
*'  with  diamonds  which,  having  looked  at^  he  pafTed  to  the 
"  Minifter. 

"  Sir  George  Staunton  (whom,  as  he  had  been  appointed 
"  Minifter  plenipotentiary,  to  a£t  in  cafe  of  my  death  or  de- 
**  parturc,  I  introduced  to  him  a*  fuch)  now  came  forward,  and 
"  after  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  had 
"  done,  prefented  to  him  two  elegant  air-guns,  and  received  fromi 
•'  him  an  Eu-Jbee  of  greenifti  ftone  nearly  fimilar  to  mine. 
"  Other  prefents  were  fent,  at  the  fame  time,  to  all  the  gentle- 
**  men  of  my  train.     We  then  defcended  from  the  fteps  of  the 

3  "  thrpne. 
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"  throne,  and  fat  down  upon  cufliions  at  one  of  the  tables  on 
^*  the  Emperor's  left  hand.  And  at  other  tables,  according  to 
**  their  different  ranks,  the  chief  Tartar  princes  and  the  Man- 
^^  darins  of  the  court  at  the  fam€  time  took  their  places ;  all 
"  dreffed  in  the  proper  robes  of  their  refpedive  ranks.  Thefe 
^^  tables  were  then  uncovered  and  exhibited  a  fumptuous 
•*  banquet.  The  Emperor  fent  us  feveral  diflies  from  his  own 
•*  table,  together  with  fome  liquors,  which  the  Chinefe  call 
"  wine ;  not  however  exprefled  from  the  grape,  but  diftilled 
"  or  extraded  from  rice,  herbs,  and  honey. 

*'  In  about  half  an  hour  he  fent  for  Sir  George  Staunton  and 
me  to  come  to  him  and  gave  to  each  of  us,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  cup  of  warm  'wine,  which  we  immediately  drank 
in  his  prefence,  and  found  it  very  pleafant  and  comfortable, 
"  the  morning  being  cold  and  raw.  Among  other  things  he 
•*  afked  me  the  age  of  my  Sovereign  and,  being  informed 
**  of  it,  faid  he  hoped  he  might  live  as  many  years  as  himfelf 
*'  which  were  then  eighty-three.  His  manner  was  dignified, 
^^  but  aflfable  and  condefcending ;  and  his  reception  of  us  was 
**  very  gracious  and  fatisfaftory. 


ii 


The  order  and  regularity  in  ferving  and  removing  the 
dinner  was  wonderfully  exad,  and  every  fundlion  of  the 
"  ceremony  performed  with  fuch  filence  and  folemnity  as 
"  in  fome  me^ure  to  refemble  the  celebration  of  a  religious 
•*  myftery. 

•*  There  were  prefent  on  this  occalion  three  Embafladors 
^  from   Ta-tzt  or  Pegu,   and  fix  Mahomedan   Embaffadors 

"  from 
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**  from  the  Kalmucs  of  the  fouth-weft,  but  their  appearance 

*'  was  not  ifery  fplendid*     During  the  ceremony,  which  laded 

**  5ve  hours,  various  entertainments  of  wrcftling,    tumbling, 

"  wire-dancing,  together  with  dramatic   rcprefentaiions,  were 

**  exhibited  oppofite  the  Emperor's  tent,  but  at  a  confiderable 

**  diftance  from  it* 


tc 
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**  The  17th  of  September,  being  the  Emperor's  birth  day, 
**  we  fet  out  for  the  court  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
**  conduced  by  Van^ta-gin^  Chou-ta-gm^  and  our  iifual  at- 
**  tendants.  We  repofed  ourfelves  about  two  hours  in  a  large 
faloon  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  enclofure,  where  fruit, 
tea,  warm  milk,  and  other  refrelhments  were  brought  to  ui» 
"  At  laft  notice  was  given  that  the  feftival  was  going  to  begin,. 
*'  and  we  immediately  defcended  into  the  garden,  where  we 
"  found  all  the  great  men  and  mandarins  in  their  robes  of 
^  ftate,  drawn  up  before  the  Imperial  pavilion*  The  Em- 
"  peror  did  not  fhew  himfelf,  but  remained  concealed 
behind  a  fcreen,  from  whence  I  prefume  he  could  fee  and 
enjoy  the  ceremonies  without  inconvenience  or  interruption, 
**  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  place  where  his  Majcfty 
**  was  imagined  to  be  enthroned,  and  fcemed  to  exprefs  an 
**  impatience  to  begin  the  devotions  of  the  day.  Slow,  folemn 
*'  mufic,  muffled  drums,  and  deep-toned  bells,  were  heard  at 
.**  a  diftance  ;^on  a  fudden  the  founds  ceafcd,  and  all  was 
**  ftill — ^again  they  were  renewed,  and  then  intermitted  with 
*^  Ihort  paufes  ;  during  which  feveral  perfons  palled  backwards 
**  and  forwards,  in  the  profcenium  or  foreground  of  the  tent, 
**  as  if  engaged  in^ preparing  fomc  gratid  coup^de^tbcatre* 

*^  At 
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**  At  length  the  great  band,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental, 
"  ftruck  up  with  all  their  powers  of  harmony,  and  inftantly 
*•  the  whole  court  fell  flat  upon  their  faces  before  this  invifible 
^'  Nebuchadnezzar,  whilft 

**  He  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  fhrmed 

*'  Sojourned  the  while." '  , 

"  The  mufic  might  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  birth-day  ode,  or 
**  ftate  anthem,  the  burthen  of  which  was,  *  Bow  down  your 
**  beads  all  ye  dwellers  upon  earthy  bow  down  your  beads  before 
**  tbe great  Kien-longy  tbe  great  Kien-long^  And  then  all  the 
"  dwellers  upon  China  earth  there  prefent,  except  ourfelves, 
^  bowed  down  their  heads  and  proftfated  themfelves  up- 
**  on  the  ground  at  every  renewal  of  the  chorus.  Indeed, 
"  in  no  religion  either  ancient  or  modern  has  the  divinity  ever 
"  been  addrelTed,  I  believe,  with  ftronger  exteridr  marks  of 
*'  worftiip  and  adoration  than  were  this  mprning  paid  to  the 
"  phantom  of  his  Chinefe  majefty.  Such  is  the  mode  of  celc- 
**  brating  the  Emperor's  anniverfary  feftival,  according  to  the 
••  court  ritual.  We  faw  nothing  of  him  the  whole  day, 
'*'  nor  did  any  of  his  minifters,  I  imagine,  approach  him, 
•'  for  they  all  feemed  to  retire  at  the  fame  moment  that  wc 
^'  did. 

"  In  the  courfe  of  a  tour  we  made  in  the  gardens  with  the 
"  prime  minifter  and  other  great  oflScers  of  ftate,  whom  the 
"  Emperor  had  direded  to  attend  us,  we  were  entertained  at 
*'  one  of  the  palaces  with  a  collation  of  petitpatis,  fait  reliflies, 
^^  and  other  favoury  difhes,  with  fruits  and  fweetmeats,  milk 

"  and 
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•*  and  ice- water;  and  as  foon  as  we  rofe  from  table,  a  number 
•*  of  yellow  boxes,  or  drawers,  were  carried  in  proceflion  be- 
•*  fore  us,  containing  feveral  pieces  of  filk  and  porcelain,  which 
**  we  were  told  were  prefents  to  us  from  the  Emperor,  and  we 
*'  confequently  made  our  bows  as  they  pafled.  We  were  alfo 
**  amufed  with  a  Chinefe  puppet- (hew  which  differs  but  little 
*^  from  an  Englifh  one.  There  are  a  diftreffed  princefs  con- 
"  fined  in  a  caftle,  and  a  knight- errant,  who,  after  fighting  wild 
**  beafts  and  dragons,  fets  her  at  liberty  and  marries  her; 
♦'  wedding-feafts,  jufts,  and  tournaments.  Befides  thefe,  there 
*•  was  alfo  a  comic  drama,  in  which  fome  perfonages  not  un- 
^  like  punch  and  his  wife,  Bandemeer  and  Scaramouch  per- 
*•  formed  capital  parts.  This  puppet-fhew,  we  were  told,  pro- 
*'  pcrly  belongs  to  the  ladies*  apartments,  but  was  fent  out  as 
•'  a  particular  compliment  to  entertain  us ;  one  of  the  perfdrm- 
"  ances  was  exhibited  with  great  applaufe  from  our  conductors, 
"  and  I  underftand  it  is  a  favourite  piece  at  court. 

•*  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  September  we  again  went  to 
"  court,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  Emperor,  to 
**  fee  the  Chinefe  comedy  and  other  diverfions  given  on  oc* 
"  cafion  of  his  birth-day.  The  comedy  began  at  eight  o'clock 
"  and  lafted  till  noon.  The  Emperor  was  feated  on  a  throne, 
"  oppofite  the  ftage,  which  projeded  a  good  deal  into  the 
**  pit.  The  boxes  were  on  each  fide  without  feats  or  divi- 
"  fions.  The  women  were  placed  above,  behind  the  lattices, 
"  fo,that  they  might  enjoy  the  amufements  of  the  theatre  wilh- 
**  out  being  obferved. 

00  ^^  Sooa 
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"  Soon  after  we  came  in,  the  Emperor  fent  for  Sir  George 

'  ^'  Staunton  and  me  to    attend  him,  and  told  us,  with  great 

"  condefcenfion  of  manner,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized 

^^  to  fee  a  man  of  bis  age  at  the  theatre,  for  that  he  feldom 

•*  came  there  except  upon  a  very  particular  occafion  like  the 

"  prefent,    for  that,  confidering  the  extent  of  his  dominions 

**  and  the  number  of  his  fubjedts,  he  could  fpare  but  little  time 

•*  for  fuch  amufements,     I  endeavoured,  in  the  turn  of  my 

*^  anfwer,  to  lead  him  towards  the  fubjed  of  my  embafly,  but 

"  he  feemcd  not  difpofed  to  enter  into  it  farther  than  by  deli- 

"  vering  me  a  little  box  of  old  japan,  in  the  bottom  of  which 

**  were  fome  pieces  of  agate  and  other  ftones  much  valued  by 

**  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  ;   and  at  the  top  a  fmall  book  written 

•*  and  painted  by  his  own  hand,  which  he  defired  me  to  pre* 

^^  fent  to    the  king  my  mailer  as  a  token  of  his  friend  (hip 

^^  faying^  that  the  old  box  had  been  800  years  in  his  family.  He,. 

**  at  the  fame  time,  gave  me  a  book  for  myfelf  alfo  written  and 

••  painted  by  him,  together  with  feveral  puries  for  Areca  nut.  He 

**  likewife  gave  a  purfe  of  the  fame  fort  to  Sir  George  Staunton, 

^  and  fent  fome  fmall  prefqnts  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 

•*  embafly.     After  this  feveral  pieces  of  filk  or  porcelain,  but 

•*  feemingly  of  no  great  value,  were  diftributed  among  the  Tar- 

••  tar  princes  and  chief  courtiers,  who  appeared  to  receive  them 

•*  with   every  poffible   demonftration   of   humility   and  gra^ 

«•  titude. 

••  The  theatrical  entertainments  condfted  of  great  variety,  both 
••  tragical  and  comical;  feveral  diftina  pieces  were  aSed  infuc- 
**  ceflioDy  though  without  any  apparent  connexion  with  one  an* 

"  other. 
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**  other.  Some  of  them  were  hiftorical,  and  others  of  pure 
**  fancy,  partly  in  reckaiivo^  partly  in  finging,  and  partly  in 
**  plain  fpeaking,  without  any  accompaniment  of  inftrumental 
**  mufic,  but  abounding  in  battles,  murders,  and  moft  of  the 
'*  xifual  incidents  of  the  drama,  Laft  of  all  was  the  grand  pan- 
**  tomime  which,  from  the  approbation  it  met  with,  is,  I  pre- 
"  fume,  confidered  as  a  firft-rate  effort  of  invention  and  inge- 
^*  nuity-  It  feemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it, 
**  to  reprefent  the  marriage  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth.  The 
"  latter  exhibited  her  various  riches  and  produ£tions,  dragons, 
**  and  elephants,  and  tygers,  and  eagles,  and  oftriches,  oaks 
**  and  pines,  and  other  trees  of  different  kinds.  The  ocean 
"  was  not  behind  hand,  but  poured  forth  on  the  ftage  the 
**  wealth  of  his  dominions,  under  the  figures  of  whales  and 
*'  dolphins,  porpeflTcs  and  leviathans,  and  other  fea  monfters, 
**  befides  Ihips,  rocks,  fliells,  fpunges,  and  corals,  all  performed 
by  concealed  aftors,  who  were  quite  perfedt  in  their  parts, 
and  performed  their  charaders  to  admiration,  Thefe  two 
••  marine  and  land  regiments,  after  feparately  parading  in  a  cir* 
**  cular  proceflion  for  a  confiderable  time,  at  laft  joined  to* 
**  get  her  and,  forming  one  body,  came  to  the  front  of  the  ftage 
**  when,  after  a  few  evolutions,  they  opened  to  the  right  and 
**  left,  to  give  room  for  the  whale,  who  feemed  to  be  the  com- 
*'  manding  officer,  to  waddle  forward;  and  who,  taking  his 
*'  ftation  exaftly  oppofite  to  the  Emperor's  box,  fpouted  out  of 
**  his  mouth  into  the  pit  feveral  tons  of  water,  which  quickly 
^'  difappeared  through  the  perforations  of  the  floor.  This  eja- 
"  culation  was  received  with  the  high  eft  applaufe,  and  two  or 
**  three  of  the  great  men  at  my  elbow   defired  me  to  take  par- 
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**  ticular  notice  of  it ;  repeating,  at  the  fame  time,  *  Hao^  kung; 
**  bao  C—^^  cbarming^  delightful  C 

•*  A  little  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  retired,  antf 
**  at  four  we  returned  to  court  to  fee  the  evening's  entertain- 
"  ments,  which  were  exhibited  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
•*  great  tent  or  pavilion,  where  we  had  been  firft  prefented  to 
"  the  Emperor.  He  arrived  very  foon  after  us,  mounted  his 
•'  throne,  and  gave  the  (ignal  to  begin.  We  had  now  wreft- 
^^  ling  and  dancing,  and  tumbling  and  pofture  making,  which 
'^  appeared  to  us  particularly  awkward  and  clumfy,  from  the 
**  performers  being  moftly  drefled  according  to  the  Chinefc 
**  coftutnt^  one  infeparable  part  of  which  is  a  pair  of  heavy 
*^  quilted  boots  with  the  foles  of  an  inch  thick.  The  v^rreftlers, 
••  however,  feemed  to  be  pretty  expert  and  afforded  much  dt» 
^  verfion  ta  fuch  as  were  admirers  of  the  Palajlra. 

^  A  boy  climbed  up  a  pole  or  bamboo  thirty  or  forty  feet 
•*  high,  played  fevenJ  gambols,  and  balanced  himfelf  on  the 
•*  top  of  it  in  various  attitudes,  but  his  performance  fell  far 
*^  fhort  of  what  I  have  often  met  with  in  India  of  the  fame 
"  kind. 

*^  A  fellow  lay  down,  on  his  back,  and  then  raifed  his  fecr^ 
^^  legs,  and  thighs  from  his  middle,  perpendicularly,  fo  as 
*  to  form  a  right  angle  with  hfe  body.  Gn  the  foles  of  hi»^ 
•*  feet  was  placed  a  hirge  round  empty  jar,  about  four  feet  long 
^  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  diameter.  This  be  ba- 
^  lanced  for  feme  time^  turning  it  round  and  round  horizon-^ 

S  «  tally. 
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^  tally,  till  one  of  the  fpedators  put  a  little  boy  into  it,,  who, 
^  after  throwing  himfelf  into  various  poftures  at  the  mouth  of 
**  it,  came  out  and  fat  on  the  top.  He  then  flood  up,  then 
^^  fell  flat  upon  his  back,  then  fliifted  to  his  belly,  and  after 
"  {hewing  a  hundred  tricks  of  that  fort,  jumped  dowa  upoa 
•*  the  ground  and  relieved  his  coadjutor.. 


»€ 


A  man  then  came  forward  and  after  fattening  three  flen- 
^  der  flicks  to  each  of  his  boots  took  fix  porcelain  difhes  of 
"  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  balancing  them  feparate- 
"  ly  at  the  end  of  a  little  ivory  rod,  which  he  held  in  his^ 
**•  hand,  and  twirling  them  about  for  fome  time,  put  them  one 
•*  after  the  other  upon  the  points  of  the  fix  bootflicks  above- 
mentioned,  they  continuing  to  tura  round  all  the  while.  He 
"  then  took  two  fmall  flicks  in  his  left  hand,  and  put  diflies 
upon  them  in  the  fame  numner  as  upon  the  other,  and  alfa 
••  one  more  upon  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  fo  that  he 
^  had  nine  difhes  annexed  to  him  ac  once,  all  twirling  together^ 
^  which  in  a  few  minutes  he  took  off  one  by  one  and  placed 
•*  them  regularly  on  the  ground,  without  the  flighteft  inter- 
**  ruptioa  or  mifcarriage^ 
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There  were  many  other  things  of  the  fame  kind,  but  I 
faw  none  at  all  comparable  to  the  tumbling,  rope-danc^ 
^  ing,  wire- walking,  and  flraw- balancing  of  Sadler's- Wells  ; 
*•  neither  did  1  obferve  any  feats  of  equitation  in  the  flyle  of 
"  Hughes's  and  Aftiley's  amphitheatres,  although  I  had  beea 
^  always  told  that  the  Tartars  were  remarkably  ikilful  in  the 
^  ixiflru^OQ  and  difcipline  of  their  hor^s«    Lafl  of  all  were 

^'^the 
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^'  the  fireworks  which,   in  fome  particulars,    exceeded  any 
^*  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen.     In  grandeur,  magnifi- 
"  cence,  and  variety,  they  were,  I  own,  inferior  to  the  Chi- 
"  nefe  fireworks  we  had  feen  at  Batavia,  but  infinitely  fuperior 
**  in  point  of  novelty,  neatnefs,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance. 
•*  One  piece  of  machinery  I  greatly  admired  ;  a  green  cbeft  of 
**'five  feet  fquare  was  hoifted  up  by  a  pulley  to   the  height  of 
**  fifty  or  fixty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  bottom  was  fo  con- 
**  ftruflied  as  then  fuddenly  to  fall  out,  and  make  way  for  twenty 
**  or  thirty  firings   of  lanterns  inclofed  in  the  box  to  defcend 
"  from  it,  unfolding  themfelves  from  one  another  by  degrees 
"  fo  as  at  laft  to  form  a  colleftion  of  at  leaft  five  hundred,  each 
"  having  a  light  of  a  beautifully  coloured  flame  burning  brightly 
"  within  it.     This  devolution  and  developement  of  lanterns 
"  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  compofed  of  gauze  and  paper) 
"  were  feveral  times  repeated,  and  every  time  eidiibited  a  dif- 
^*  ference  of  colour  and  figure.     On  each  fide  was  a  correfpon- 
"  dence  of  fmaller  boxes,  which  opened  in  like  manner  as  the 
*'  others,  and  let  down  an  immenfe  network  of  fire,  with  divi- 
"  vifions  and  copartments  of  various  forms  and  dimenfions, 
"  round  and  fquare,  hexagons,  oftagons  'and  lozenges,  which 
"  fhone  like  the  brighteft  burnifhed   copper,  and  fiafhed  like 
"  prifmatic  lightning,  with  every  impulfe  of  the  wind.     The 
"  diverfiiy  of  colours  indeed  with  which  the  Chinefe  have  the 
"  fecret  of  cloathing  fire  feems  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  their 
^*  pyrotechny.     The  whole  concluded  with  a  volcano,  or  ge- 
^^  neral  explofion  and  dlfcharge  of  funs  and  liars,  fquibs,  boun- 
**  cers,  crackers,  rockets,  and  grenadoes,  which  involved  the 
*^  gardens  for  above  an  hour  after  in  a  cloud  of  intolerable 

"  fmoke: 
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ftnofce.  Whilft  thefe  entertainments  were  going  forward  the 
Emperor  fent  to  us  a  variety  of  refrefliments,  all  which, 
as  coming  from  him,  the  etiquette  of  the  court  required  us 
to  partake  of,  although  we  had  dined  but  a  fhort  time 
before. 


"  However  meanly  we  muft  think  of  the  tafte  and  delicacy 
••  of  the  court  of  China,  whofe  moft  refined  amufements  feem 
**  to  be  chiefly  fuch  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  together  with  the 
•*  wretched  dramas  of  the  morning,  yet  it  muft  be  confefled, 
"  that  there  was  fomething  grand  and  impofing  in  the  general 
^  eflfeft  that  refulted  from  the  whole  fpedlacle.  The  Emperor 
"  himfelf  being  feated  in  front  upon  his  throne,  and  all  his 
•*  great  men  and  officers  attending  in  their  robes  of  ceremony^ 
•*  and  ftationed  on  each  fide  of  him,  fome  ftanding,  fome  fit- 
"  ting,  (bme  kneeling,  and  the  guards  and  ftandard-bearers  be- 
**  hind  them  in  incalculable  numbers.  A  dead  filence  was  ri- 
"  gidly  obferved,  not  a  fyllable  articulated,  nor  a  laugh  ex> 
"  ploded  during  the  whole  performance/' 

Such  was  the  reception  and  the  entertainment  of  the  Britifh 
Embaflador  at  the  court  of  Gehol,  in  Man-tchoo  Tartary,  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  feftival  of  the  Emperor's  anniverfary.  I 
now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Dutch  Embafladors  were  received,  and  the  entertainments  that 
took  place  on  the  occafion  of  the  feftival  of  the  new  year,  as 
related  in  the  manufcript  journal  above  alluded  to. 

Thb 
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•  This  journalift  obferves  that,  on  approaching  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  they  were  not  a  little  aftoniftied  to  find  that  the 
farther  they  advanced  the  more  miferable  and  poor  was  the  ap- 
parent condition  of  the  people,  and  the  face  of  the  country ; 
the  clay-built  huts  and  thofe  of  ill-burnt  bricks  were  crum- 
bling to  duft;  the  temples  were  in  ruins,  the  earthen  gods  were 
demoliflied,  and  their  fragments  ftrewed  on  the  ground  ;  and 
the  diftria  was  thinly  inhabited.  The  following  day  they  en- 
tered Pekia,  but  were  turned  out  again  to  take  up  their  lodgings 
in  the  fuburbs,  in  a  fojt  of  ftable.  From  this  place  they  were  or- 
dered  to  proceed  to  the  palace  in  their  old  travelling  drefles,  as 
their  baggage  was  not  yet  arrived.  They  were  drawn  in  fmall 
carts  as  crazy  and  as  much  out  of  order  as  their  own  drelTes.  Sit- 
ting  in  the  bottom  of  thefe  carts,  without  any  feats,  they  waited 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace  a  full  hour,  while  an  empty  room 
was  fwept  out  for  their  reception.  Having  remained  here  for 
fbme  time,  a  few  planks  were  brought  in,  on  which  were  ar- 
ranged a  number  of  diflies  of  meat  and  fi(h,  dewed  in  different 
ways.  Having  finifhed  their  repaft,  thus  ended  their  firft  day's 
vifit. 

The  following  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  they  were  again 
fummoned  to  court,  and  ulhered  into  a  fmall  room  like  that  of 
the  preceding  day,  without  any  kind  of  furniture.  The  wea- 
ther being  extremely  cold,  the  thermometer  many  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  the  Embaflfadors  prevailed  on  the  people 
to  make  a  little  fire  which  after  fbme  time  was  brought  in,  not 
liowever  without  letting  them  underlland  that  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  mark  of  favour,  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  Chiaefe 
to  let  all  EmbalTadors  wait  th^  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
open  air. 

At  length  the  Emperor  made  his  appearance,  carried  by 
eight  men  in  a  yellow  fedan  chair.  On  his  approaching  the 
place  where  the  Embaffadors  and  their  fuite  were  (landing,  they 
were  direded  by  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  to  fall  down  on 
their  knees,  and  in  this  pofture  the  firft  Embaffador  was  in- 
ftru£ted  to  hold  in  both  his  hands,  above  his  head,  the  gold 
box  in  which  was  contained  the  letter  for  the  Emperor :  the 
fecond  minifter  then  ftepped  forwards,  and  took  the  letter  out 
of  his  hands,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Emperor  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  were  direfted  to  bow  their  heads  nine  times  to 
the  ground,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  the  gracious 
reception  they  had  met  with  from  his  Chinefe  Majefty. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  they  were  defired  to  follow  the 
Emperor's  chair,  which  was  carried  to  the  fide  of  a  pond  or 
bafon  in  the  gardens,  then  frozen  over.  From  this  place  the 
Emperor  was  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  a  tent  pitched  on  the  ice, 
whilil  the  Embaffador  and  his  fuite  were  conduded  into  a  dirty 
hovel  little  better  than  a  pig-ftye,  where  they  were  defired  to 
fit  down  on  a  fort  of  bench  built  of  ftoneand  mortar;  for,  like 
the  room  they  were  put  into  on  a  former  day,  it  was  deftitute 
of  the  leaft  furniture ;  and  they  were  told  that  fomething  pre- 
fently  would  be  brought  for  them  to  eat.  On  complaining  to 
their  condudors  that  this  was  not  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  accuflomed  to  fit  down  to  meat,  and  that  they  did  not  con- 

1  £  ceive 
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eeWt  fuch  opanmentd  to  be  at  all  fuitilble  td  the  fituation  thejF 
had  the  henour  to  hold,  they  were  Shortly  afterwards  coa- 
dudied  into  another  room,  little  better  however  than  the  firft^ 
but  partly  fumifhed  with  a  few  old  chairs  and   tables*     The 
oandleftickfi  were  fmall  blocks  of  wood,  to  which  the  candlea 
were  faftened  witk  a  couple  of  nails.     A  few  difhes  of  ftewed 
meat  were  ferved  up  and»  as  a  great  delicacy  from  the  Em- 
peror's table,  were  brought  in,  without  any  difh^  a  pair  of 
flag's  kgs,  which  the  Chinefe  threw  down  upon  the  naked 
tdble ;  and  for  this  mark  of  imperial  favour  they  were  required 
to  make  the  cttftomary  geaufle£tions  and  nine  proftrations. 

Van  Braam,  in  the  journal  which  he  or  fome  of  his  friends^ 

|mbli(hed  in  Paris,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  manner  ia 

iwbich  they  were  fed  from  the  Emperor's  table :   "  La  viande 

^^  confiflait  en  un  jnotceau  de  cotes  fur  lequelles  il  n'y  avait 

*^  point  un  demi-pouce  d'epaifTeur  d'une  chair  maigre,  en  un 

*^  petit  OS  de  r^qpaule  ou  il  n'y  avait  preTque  pas  de  chair,  et  en 

^^  quatre  ou  dnq  autres  ofTemens  fournis  par  le  dos  ou  par  lea 

**  pattes  d'un  mouton,  et  qui  femWaient  avoir  ete  deja  ronges. 

^  Tout  ce  degodttant  enfemble  etait  fur  un  plat  faie  et  paraiflait 

^  pluldt  deftin^  a  faire  le  regal  d'un  chien  que  le  repas  d'un 

^^  homme.    En  Holland  le  dernier  des  mendians  recevrait,  dans 

**  un  h&pilal,.une  pittance  plus  propre,  et  cepcndant  c'eft  une 

**  marque  d'honneur  de  la  part  d'un  Empereur  envers  un  An^- 

*'  bafiadeur !  Peut-etre  meme  etait-ce  le  refte  du  Prince,  et  dans 

^^  ce  cas,  felon  I'opinion  des  Chinois,  c'ecait  le  dernier  terme 

^^  de  la  faveur,  puifque  nous  pouvions  acbever  I'os  que  fa  Ma?- 

"  jefte  avait  commence  a  nettoycr."— *•  The  meat  confifted  of  a 

"  fmall 
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**  fmall  piece  of  the  ribs»  on  which  there  was  not  half  an  icich 
**  in  thickoefs  of  lean  flelh^  and  a  fraall  fhoulder-blade  almoft 
**  without  any  upon  it ;  and  in  four  or  five  other  pieces  of 
"  bones  from  the  back,  or  the  legs  of  a  flieep,  which  appeared 
**  to  have  been  already  gnawed.  The  whole  of  this  difgufting 
**  mefs  was  brought  upon  a  dirty  plate,  and  feemed  much  rather 
**  intended  to  feaft  a  dog  than  as  a  refiefiiment  for  man*  In 
"  Holland  the  meaneft  beggar  would  receive  in  an  hofpital  his 
"  allowance  in  a  neater  manner;  and  yet  it  was  intended  as  a 
"  mark  of  honour  on  the  part  of  an  Emperor  towards  an  Em- 
**  bafTador  !  Perhaps  it  was  even  the  remains  of  the  Sovereign, 
**  and  in  that  cafe,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chinefe,  it 
**  was  the  greateft  poflible  ad  of  favour,  fincc  we  ftiould  then 
"  have  had  an  opportunity  of  finilhing  the  bone  which  his  Inv- 
^*  perial  Majefty  had  begun  to  pick." 

The  Dutch  gentlemen,  equally  difgufted  with  the  meanncfs 
and  fiUhincfs  ofthe  place,  and  with  the  pride  and  haughtinefs 
of  the  people,  became  now  reconciled  to  the  ihabby  appearance 
of  their  old  travelling  drefles,  which  they  began  to  coniider  as 
fully  good  enough  for  the  occafion. 


Having  finiftied  their  elegant  repaft,  the  amufements  of  th^ 
day  commenced  on  the  ice.  The  Emperor  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a  fort  of  fledge,  fapported  by  the  figures  of  four  dra* 
gons.  This  machine  was  moved  about  by  feveral  great  Man- 
darins, fome  dragging  before,  and  others  pufhing  behind.  The 
four  principal  minifters  of  ftate  were  alfo  drawn  upon  the  ico 
in  their  fledgas  by  inferior  mandarins*     Whole  troops  of  civil 

1  E  a  and 
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and  miKtary  officers  foon  appeared,  fome  on  fledges,  feme  on 
ikaits,  and  others  playing  at  football  upon  the  ice,  and  he 
that  picked  up  the  ball  was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor.  The 
ball  was  then  hung  up  in  a  kind  of  arch,  and  feveral  mandarins 
fhot  at  it,  in  pafling  on  ikalts,  with  their  bows  and  arrows. 
Their  Ikaits  were  cut  offftiort  under  the  heel,  and  the  fore-part 
was  turned  up  at  right  angles.  -  Owing  to  this  form,  or  to  the 
inexpertnefs  of  the  fkaiters,  they  could  not  flop  themfelves  on 
a  fudden,  but  always  tumbled  one  over  the  other  whenever 
they  came  near  the  edge  of  the  ice,  or  towards  the.quarter  where 
the  Emperor  happened  to  be. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  were  carried  through  feveral  nar- 
row flreets,  compofed  of  miferable  houfes,  forming  a  furprifing 
contraft  with  the  proud  walls  of  the  palacp.  They  were  con- 
ducted inter  a  fmall  room  of  one  of  thcfe  houfes,  almoft  void  of 
furniture,  in  order  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Ho-tcbung-tang^ 
the  Collao,  or  prime  minifler,  whom  they  found  fitting  crofs- 
legged  on  a  truckle  bedflead  with  cane  bottom-  Before  this 
creature  of  fortune,  whofe  fate  I  fhall  have  occafion  here- 
after to  notice,  they  were  obliged  to  go  down  on  their 
knees.  Like  a  true  prime  minifler  of  China,  he  waved  all 
converfation  that  might  lead  towards  bufinefs,  talked  to  them 
of  the  length  of  their  journey,  was  aflonifhed  how  they  bore 
the  cold  weather  in  fuch  fcanty  clothing,  and  fuch  like  general 
topics,  which,  in  faft,  fignified  nothing.  From  the  firft  minif- 
ler they  psdd  their  vifit  to  the  fecond,  whom  they  found  lodged 
ill  a  fimilarmanner ;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  mean 
apartments  in  the  city,  more  fatisfied  on  a  comparifon  with 

the 
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the  mlferable  little  chambers  in  which  they  had  found  the  two 
firft  minifters  of  tills  far-famed  empire  lodged,  aod  the  mean 
hovels  which  they  met  with  in  the  very  center  of  the  fpace  ftiut 
in  by  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  impreffions  that 
the  events  and  tranfaCtions  of  this  day  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  vifjtors  were  thofe  of  utter  aftonithment,  on  finding  every 
thing  fo  very  much  the  reverfe  of  what  they  had  been  led  to 
expe£l. 

The  following  day  they  were  again  drawn  to  court  in  their 
little  carts,  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where,  after 
having  waited  about  five  hours  in  empty  rooms,  fimiiar  to 
thofe  of  the  preceding  day,  two  or  three  great  men  {Ta-gin) 
called  upon  them,  but  behaved  towards  them  in  a  diftant^ 
fcornful,  and  haughty  manner.  **  We  had  once  more/'  ob- 
ferves  the  Dutch  journalift,  from  which  I  quote,  **  an  occafioa 

to  remark  the  furprizing  contraft  of  magnificence  and  mean- 

nefs  in  the  buildings,  and  of  pride  aad  Uttlenefs  in  the  per- 

fons  belonging  to  the  imperial  palace/* 
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After  thefe  interviews,  they  were  fuffered  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  at  home ;  but  on  a  bag  of  dried  grapes  being  brought  by  a 
mandarin  from  the  Emperor,  they  were  required  to  thank  him 
for  the  prefent  with  nine  proftrations,  as  ufual.  Another  time 
a  little  paftry  from  the  imperial  kitchen  demanded  the  fame  ce- 
remony. In  Ihort,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  palace,  the 
Chinefe  were  determined  they  fhould  be  kept  in  the  conftant 
pradice  of  the  ho-toa^  or  ceremony  of  genuJSexion  and  pro- 
llration. 

On 
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On-  thd  26th  of  January^,  ^e  £mbafladori  ttcdrtd  notice 
that  it  v^as  expet3;ed  they  fhould  attend  the  pvoceflion  of  the  ] 
finiperor  to  the  tem{^  where  he  was  abont  to  ttiake  an  offer- 
XD^ta  the  Grod  of  Heaven  and  of  earthw  Having  waked  accord^ 
mgly  by  the  road  fide,  front  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
ftx,  the  weather  difoudly  cold^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ftand- 
inig  jet  t6%  betow  die  freezing- point,  the  Etmpewv  at  length 
pafled  in  his  chair,  when  they  made  the  ufual  proftrations  and 
returned  home. 

The  next  ntotniiig  they  were  again  required  to  proceed  to 
the  faine  pflace,  and  at  the  fame  early  hour,  to  witoefs  his  re- 
turn and  again  to  go  through  the  ufual  ceremony. 

On  the  29th,  they  were  again  fummoned  to  attend  by  the 
toad  fide  to  do  homage  before  the  Emperor,  as  he  palTed 
them  on  his  way  to  a  pagoda  or  poo^orla^  a  kind  of  temple  or 
Aonaflery,  where  a  great  number  of  priefts,  clothed  in  yellow, 
lived  together  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy ;  and  here  he  made  his 
burnt-offerings.  The  myftical  rates  performed,  prefents  were 
brought  out  for  the  Embaflador  and  fuite,  and  alfo  for  the 
Kh^  of  Holland^  confiding  of  little  purfes,  flimfcy  filks,  and 
a  coarfe  fiuff  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  known  by  feamen  under 
the  name  of  bunting ;  and,  in  token  of  gfatitude  for  this  mark 
c^  imperial  kindnefs,  they  were  direded  again  to  bow  down 
tbcir  biads  to  the  ground. 

Oft  the  30th,  it  was  announced  to  them  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  palace  at  Tucn*min-yuen^  and  that 

it 
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rope-dancingV  and  a  fort  of  pantomimic  performance,  the  pria« 
cipal  charadiersbf  which  were  men  dreffed  in  fkins,  and  going 
on  all-fours,  intended  to  reprefent  wild  beafts  j  and  a  patcel  of 
boys  haljited  in  the  drefles  of  mandarins,  who  were  to  hunt 
them.     This  extraordinary  chace,  and  the  nrufic,  and  the  rope- 
dancing,  put  the  Emperor  into  fuch  good  humour,  that  he  re- 
warded the  performers  very  liberally.     And  the  Emprefs  and 
the  ladies,  who  were  in  an  upper  part  of  the  houfe  concealed 
behind  a  fort  of  Venetian  blinds,  appeared  from  their  tittering 
noife  to  be  highly  entertained.     The  whole  concluded,  though 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  a  variety  of  fire- works;  and  the 
Chinefe  part  of  the  company  departed  feemingly  well  fatisfied 
with  thefe  diverfions. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happening  on  the  fourth  of  Febru- 
ary gave  occafion  to  the  Embafladors   to  enjoy  a  little  reft  at 
home,  though  they  were  fummoned  to  attend  the  palace  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning.     The  Emperor  and  his  man- 
darins were  engaged  the  whole  day  in  devoutly  praying  the 
gods  that  the  moon  might  not   be  eaten  up  by  the  great  dragon 
that  was  hovering  about  her.    Recovered  from  their  apprehen- 
lions,  an  entertainment  was  given  the  following  day,  at  which 
the  Embafladors  were  required  to  be  prefent.     After  a  number 
of  juggling  tricks  and  infantine  fports,  a  pantomime,  intended 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  battle  of  the  dragon  and  the  moon, 
was  reprefented  before  the  full  court.     In  this  engagement  two 
or  three  hundred  priefts,  bearing  lanterns  fufpended  at  the  ends 
of  long  fticks,  performed  a  variety  of  evolutions,  dancing  and 
capering  about,  fometimes  over  the  plain,  and  then  pver  chairs 

3  and 
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I  fufped,  however,  that  the  amuferaents  of  the  theatre  have 
in  forae  degree  degenerated  at  court  fince  the  time  of  the  Tartar 
conqueft.  Dancing,  riding,  wreftling,  and  poflure-making, 
are  more  congenial  to  the  rude  and  unpoHflied  Tartar  than  the 
airs  and  dialogue  of  a  regular  drama,  which  is  better  fuited  to 
the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  ceremonious  andefieminate  Chinefer 
I  am  led  to  this  obfervation  from  the  very  commoa  cuilom. 
among  the  Chinefe  officers  of  (late  of  having  private  theatsea 
in  their  houfes,  in  which,  inftead  of  the  juggling  tricks  above 
mentioned,  they  occafionally  entertaia  their  guefts  with  regulav 
dramatic  performances.  In  the  courfe  of  our  journey  througl^ 
the  country  and  at  Canton^  we  were  entertained  with  a  num- 
ber of  exhibitions  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  ^^  the  purpofe  of  playing^" 
as  our  immortal  bard  has  obferved,  ^'  both  at  the  firft,  and 
^^  now,  wat|  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature^" 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjed  to  take  a  brief  no^ 
tice  of  fuch  perf<Mrmances» 

The  fubjeds  of  the  pieces  exhibited  are  for  the  moft  ptit 
hiftorical,  and  relate  ga:ieraUy  to  the  tranladions  of  remote 
periods,  in  which  cafes  the  diefles  are  conformable  to  the  an-^ 
dent  coftumt  of  China.  There  are  others,  however,  that  repre- 
feat  the  Tartar  coaqueft^  but  aoae  buik  oa  hiftorical  events 
fubfequeat  to  diat  period*  But  the  ancient  drama  is  preferred 
by  the  critics.  They  have  al(b  eomic  pieces,  in  whidi  tiiere 
is  always  a  bufiboa^  whofe  grimaces  and  low  jeftb,  Uke  thofe  of 
the  buffboas  ia  our  owa  tkeatresi  obtain  from  ^  audieacetlke 
grcateft  ihare  of  applaufe.  The  dialogue  ia  all  their  dranaast 
whether  ferious  or  comi^^  is  coadu^ed  ia  a  kiad  of  aioao. 

tonous 
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ixmous  recitative,  fometimes  however  rifing  or  iinkmg  a  few 
tones,  which  are  meant  to  be  exprefiive  of  paflionate  or  queru« 
lou6  cadences.  The  fpeaker  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  Ihrill 
harfh  muAci  generally  of  wind  inftnimentSi  and  the  paufesare 
invariably  filled  up  with  a  loud  craih,  aided  by  the  fonorous 
and  deafening  gong,  and  fometimes  by  the  kettle  drum.  An 
air  or  foog  generally  follows.  Joy,  grief,  rage,  defpair,  mad* 
nefs,  are  all  attempted  to  be  exprefled  in  fong  on  the  Chinefe 
fiage.  I  am  not  fure  that  a  vehement  admirer  of  the  I^lian 
opera  might  not  take  umbrage  at  therqprefentation  of  ^tChinefa 
drama,  as  it  appears  to  be  fomething  fo  very  like  a  burlefque  on 
that  fafliionable  fpecies  of  dramatic  entertainment ;  nor  is  the 
fllhioefe  ftage  wanting  in  thofe  vocal  warblers,  the  nature  of 
wliom,  as  we  are  told  by  the  ingenious  and  very  entertaining 
Martin  Sherlock,  a  French  lady  explained  to  her  little  ioquifi- 
tive  daughter,  by  informing  her,  that  there  was  the  fame  diffa:- 
ence  between  them  and  m^n,  as  between  an  ox  and  a  bull. 
Such  creatures  are  indeed  more  necefliary  to  the  Ghinefe  theatre, 
U  the  manners  of  the  country  prohibit  women  from  appearing 
in  public. 

The  unity  of  adioa  is  fo  £&r  preCbrved,  that  they  have  aduaj;? 
ly  no  change  of  fcene ;  but  chatige  of  place  xmift  frequently  be 
fuppofed.  To  affift  the  imagination  in  this  refped,  their  md^ 
nagement  is  whimfical  enough.  If  it  be  neceHkry  to  fend  a  ger 
neral  on  a  ^ilant  expedition,  be  mounts  a  l^ick^  (akes  two  or 
three  turns  round  the  ftage^bran^ifhesa  little  whip,  and  fings  a 
fong  ;  when  this  is  ended,  he  (tops  ihort,  "arid  fecommehces 
his  recitative,  when  the  journey  is  fuppofed  to  be  performed. 

F  F  2  The 
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The  want  of  fcenery  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  a  very  unclad 
fical  figure,  which,  juft  the  reverfe  oi  t\\t profopopoeia,OT  perlb- 
nification  of  grammarians,  confiders  perfons  to  reprefent  things^ 
If,  for  infiance,  a  walled  city  is  to  be  (lormed,  a  parcel  of  fol"- 
diers,  piling  themfelves  on  a  heap  acrofs  the  ilage,  are  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  the  wall  over  which  the  (lorming  party  is  to 
fcramble.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  fhifts  of  Nick  Bot- 
tom. **  Some  man  or  other  muft  prefent  wall,'*  and,  "  let 
^  him  have  fome  plaifter,  or  fbmelome,  ck  fome  roajgh-caft 
••  about  him  to  fignify  walU** 

The  au(]ienc6  is  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  charader  which 
is  produced  before  it.  Like  the  ancient  Greek  drama  and,  in 
imitation  thertof,  all  our '  old  plays,  the  dramatis  perfona  in- 
troduce themfelves  in  appropriate  fpeecbes  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  fpedtators. 

As  to  the  time  of  adion,  a  (ingle  drama  will  fometimes  ia« 
elude  the  tranfadions  of  a  whole  century,  or  even  of  a  dynafty 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  that  period ;  which,  among  other 
abfurdities,  gave  Voltaire  occafion  to  compare  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  Orphan  of  the  Houfe  of  Tcbao^ 
**  to  thofe  monftrous  farces  of  Shakefpear,  which  have  been 
^  called  tragedies  j'*  farces,  however,  which  will  continue  to 
be  read  by  thofe  who  underftand  them,  which  be  did  not,  with 
heartfelt  emotion  and  delight,  when  his  Orphan  of  China  ihall 
have  funk  into  the  negle A  even  of  his  own  admiring  coun* 
trymen. 

In 
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In  this  miferable  compofition  of  Father  Fr/mare^  for  it  can 
fcarcely  be  called  a  tranflation^  there  is  neither  diftioa,  nor 
fentiment,  nor  charader ;  it  is  a  mere  tlflue  of  unnatural,  or 
at  leaft  very  improbable  eveatSi  fit  only  for  the  amufetnent  of 
children,  and  not  capable  of  raifmg  one  fmgle  paflion,  but 
that  of  contempt  for  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  could  exprefs  an 
admiration  of  fuch  a  comporuion.  The  denouement  of  the 
piece  is  maleriaUy  aflifted  by  means  of  a  dog ;  but  this  part  of 
the  ftory  is  told,  and  not  exhibited ;  the  Chinefe  tafte  not  be- 
ing quite  fo  depraved,  in  this  inftance,  as  to  admit  the  perform- 
ance of  a  four-footed  animal  on  the  ftage. 


This  drama  with  ninety-nine  others,  publiftied  together  m 
one  work,  are  confidered  m  the  claflScal  ftock-pieces  of  the 
Chinefe  ftage ;  but  like  ourfelvcs,  they  complain  that  a  depraved 
tafle  prevails  for  modern  produ£lians  very  inferior  to  thofe  of 
ancient  date.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  every  fort  of  ribaldry 
and  obfcenity  are  encouraged  on  the  Chinefe  ftage  at  the  prefent 
day.  A  fet  of  players  of  a  fuperior  kind  travel  occafionally 
from  Nankin  to  Canton ;  at  the  latter  of  which  cities,  it  feems, 
they  meet  with  confiderable  encouragement  from  the  Hong 
merchants,  and  other  wealthy  inhabitants.  At  thefe  exhibitions 
the  Englifti  are  foraetimes  prefent.  The  fubjeit  and  the  coa* 
du£l  of  one  of  their  ftock  pieces,  which  being  a  great  favourite 
IS  frequently  repeated,  are  fo  remarkable,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
taking  fome  notice  of  it.  A  woman  being  tempted  to  murder 
her  hufband  performs  the  adl  whilft  he  is  afleep,  by  ftriking  a 
fmall  hatchet  into  his  forehead.  He  appears  on  the  ftage  with 
$  large  gafti  juft  above  the  eycs^  out  of  which  iflTues  a  prodigious 

cffufton 
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effufion  of  blood,  reels  about  for  fome  time,  betttoaning  his  la- 
mentable fate  in  a  fong,  till  exhaufted  by  lofs  of  blood,  he 
falls,  and  dies.     The  woman  is  feized,  brought  before  a  ma- 
giftrate;  and  condemned  to  be  flayed  alive.     The  fcntence  h 
put  in  execution ;  and,  in  the  following  ad,  fhc  appears  upon 
the  ftage  not  only  naked,  but  completely  excoriated.     The  thio 
wrapper  with  which  the  creature  (an  eunuch)  is  covered,  who 
fuftains  the  part,  is  ilretched  fo  tight  about  the  body,  and  fo 
well  painted,  as  to  reprefent  the  difgufting  objed  of  a  human 
'being  deprived  of  its  ikin  ;  and  in  this  condition  the  character 
Ungs  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  whines  nearly  half  an  hour 
on  the  ftage,  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  three  infernal  or  ma- 
lignant fpirits  who,  like  iEacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadataanthus, 
fit  in  judgment  on  her  future  deftiny.    I  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  conceive  a  more  obfcene,  indelicate, 
and  difgufting  objeQ:,  than  this  favourite  exhibition,  which,  if 
intended  "to  hold  th  e    mirror  tip  to  nature,*'  it  is  to  nature  in 
its  moft  grofs,  rude,  andunciviUzed  ftate,  ill-agreeing  with  the 
boafted  morality,  liigh  polilh,  refined  delicacy,  aiid  ceremoni- 
ous exterior  of  the  Chiiiefe  nation  ;  but  it 'tends,  among  other 
parts  of  their  real  condud  in  life,  to  ftrengthen  an  obfervation 
I  have  already  made  with  regard  to  their  filial  piety,  and  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  moft  of  their 
civil  and  moral  inftitutions,   "  that  they  extft  more  in  ftate 
"  maxims,  than  in  the  minds  of  the  peopk.**     As,  however,  a 
Chinefe  might  be  led  to  make  fimrlar  refle^ons  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Harlequin  Skeleton,  and  thofe  tiumerous  t^epreientations 
that  of  late  years  have  crept  upon  out  own  ftage,  where  ghofts, 
hobgoblins,  and  bleeding  ftatues  are  cdled  Ifi  aid  d[  the Jjlft^ack^ 

I  Ifhould 
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1  (hould  hefitate  to  draw^any  general  concluiion,  with  regard  to 
their  taile,  from  the  particular  exhibition  of  a  woman  flayed 
alive,  were  they  not  in  the  conftant  practice  of  performing 
other  pieces  that»  in  point  of  immorality  and  obfcenity,  are  ftili 
infinitely  worfe ;  fo  vulgarly  indelicate  and  fo  filthy,  that  the 
European  part  of  the  audience  is  fometimes  compelled  by  dif^ 
guft  to  leave  the  theatre.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  vnW  not  bear  de« 
fcription,  nor  do  I  know  to  what  fcenic  reprefentations  they 
can  with  propriety  be  compared,  unlefs  to  thofe  grofs  inde- 
cencies of  Theodora,  which  Procopius  has  defcribed  to  have 
been  exhibited  on  the  Roman  ftage,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  ^« 
The  people  who  encourage  them  muft  be  funk  very  deep  ia  in* 
telle^al  groflhefs,  and  have  totally  loft  fight  of  all  decency. 
Thefe  and  fimilar  fcenes  may  be  confidered  among  the  ill  eflfeds 
of  excluding  women  from  their  due  fliare  of  influence  in  fociety.. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  compliment  the  court  of  Pekin  on. 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  its  entertainments,  but  at  the 
expence  of  truth  and  reafon«  Thofe  of  Tartar  origin  will  no 
more  bear  a  comparifon  with  the  noble  contefls  of  flrength  and 
agility  difplayed  by  (he  old  hardy  Romans  in*  the  Qrcenfiaa 
gam^,  than  the  regular  drama  of  the  Ghinefe  will  admit  of  he^ 
tflg  meafured  by  the  Softer,  but  more  refined  and  rational  amufe- 
ments  of  a  fimilar  Idnd  ia  Europe^  It  is  true  the  fcenic  repre- 
fentations in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  they  ane  d^-^ 
fcribed  to  us,  appear  «o  have  been  as  rude  and  barbarous  aa 
thofe  of  the  Chinef^.     They  b«^n  by  exhibiting  in  their  vaft 

♦  See  Giiiorti  under  Emperor  Jaftmian :  and  Menaglan&y  m*  v4ii6h  is  given  ihk 
tranflation  of  a  very  extraordinary  pafl^ge  from  jProfophs, 

,    ^  .  amphi- 
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amphitheatre  the  sare  and  wonderful  produdions  of  nature. 
Forefts  enlivened  with  innumerable  birds ;  caverns  pouring  forth 
lions,  and  tygers,  and  panthers,  and  other  beads  of  prey ; 
plains  covered  with  the  elephant,  the  rhinofceros,  the  zebra, 
the  oRrich,  and  other  curious  animals,  which  the  wilds  of 
Africa  furnifhed^  were  all  brought  together  within  the  circuit 
of  the  arena.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  rich  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  fea  muft  alfo  become  tributary  to  their  amufements. 
The  arena  was  convertible  into  a  flieet  of  water ;  and,  at  length, 
the  two  elements  concluding  a  marriage,  as  on  the  Chlnefc 
theatre,  produced  a  race  of  monfters  which,  according  to  the 
Latin  poet*s  *  defcription,  might  vie  with  thofc  of  China. 

"  Non  foluxn  nobis  fylvcftna  ccrnerc  monflra 
'*  Contigi't,  xquorcos  ego  cum  certantibus  urfu 
'<  Spedtavi  vitulos,  et  equoruro  nomine  digntim 
"  jScd  diflformc  gcuus." — -- 

Where  Sylvan  monfters  not  alone  appear. 
But  fea-cows  ftruggle  with  the  ftaggy  bear. 
And  horfcs  of  the  deep,  a  fhapelefs  rjice«^^ — 

In  {horti  the  greater  part  of  the  amufements  of  thcChinefc 
are,  at  the  prefent  day,  of  a  nature  fo  very  puerile^  or  fo  grofs 
and  vulgar,  that  the  tricks  and  the  puppet-(hews  which  are 
occafionally  exhibited  in  a  common  fair  of  one  of  the  country 
towns  of  England,  may  be  confidered  as  comparatively  po- 
fiflied,  interefting,  and  rational.  In  flight-of-hand,  in  pofture« 
making,  rope-dancings  xiding,  and  athletic  exercifes,  they  are 
much  inferior  to  Europeans ;  but  in  the  variety  of  their  fire* 
works  they,  perhaps,  may  carry  the  palm  againfl  the  whole 

*  A.  Calpumius. 
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world.  In  every  other  refpefl  the  amufements  of  the  capital 
of  China  appear  to  be  of  a  low  and  trifling  nature,  neither  fuited 
to  the  affe<3:ed  gravity  of  the  government  nor  to  the  generally 
fuppofed  ftate  of  civilization  among  the  people. 

The  old  Emperor,  as  he  obferved  to  Lord  Macartney,  feldom 
partook  of  fuch  amufements.  Confidering,  indeed,  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  connedlcd  with  the  reign  of  the  prefent  dynafty  ort 
the  throne,  the  government  of  an  empire  of  fuch  vaft /magni- 
tude, ftored  with  an  almoft  incalculable  population,  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  a  talk  of  inconceivable  vigilance  and  toil ;  a  tafk 
that  muft  have  required  all  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  four  fovereigns  to  enfure  the  brilliant  and  unparaU 
leled  fuccefles  that  have  diftinguilhed  their  long  reign,  Tchien 
Lungy  at  the  age  of  eighty- three,  was  fo  little  afHided  with 
the  infirmities  of  age,  that  he  had  all  the  appearance  and  afti- 
vity  of  a  hale  man  of  fixty.  His  eye  was  dark,  quick,  and  pe-  \^ 
netrating,  his  nofe  rather  aquiline,  and  his  complexion,  even  at .  ^  "^ 
this  advanced  age,  was  florid.  His  height  I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be 
about  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  he  was  perfectly  upright. 
Though  neither  corpulent  nor  mufcular  at  eighty-three,  it  was 
not  diflScult  to  perceive  that  he  once  had  poflTefled  great  bodily 
ftrength.  He  always  enjoyed  a  vigorous  conftitution,  which 
the  regularity  of  his  life  did  not  impair.  Like  all  the  Man- 
tchoo  Tartars  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  an  exercife  that  during 
the  fummer  months  he  never  ncgledted.  He  had  the  reputation, 
of  being  an  expert  bowman,  and  inferior  only  in  drawing  this 
weapon  to  his  grandfather  Caung-Jhee^  who  boafts,  in  his  laft 
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will,  that  he  drew  a  bow  of  the  weight  or  ftrength  of  one  hutt^ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Nor  were  the  faculties  of  his  mind  lefs  adlive,  or  lefs  power- 
ful, than  thofe  of  his  body.  As  prompt  in  conceiving  as  re- 
folute  in  executing  his  plans  of  conqueft,  he  feemed  to  com« 
mand  fuccefs.  Kind  and  charitable,  as  on  all  occafions  he 
fhewed  himfelf  to  his  fubjedks,  by  remitting  the  taxes,  and  ad- 
miniftering  relief  in  feafons  of  diftrefs,  he  was  no  lefs  vindic- 
tive and  relentlefs  to  his  enemies.  Impatient  of  reftraint  or  re- 
verfes,  he  has  fometimes  been  led  to  ad  with  injuftice,  and  to 
punifh  with  toa  great  feverity.  His  irafcible  temper  was  once 
the  caufe  of  a  fevere  and  lafting  afflidion  to  himfelf,  and  the 
circumilances  conne£ted  with  it  are  faid  to  have  produced  a 
gloom  and  melancholy  on  his  mind  which  never  entirely  for- 
fook  him.  About  the  middle  part  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit through  the  heart  of  his  empire.  At  Sau-tchoQ-foo^  a  city 
that  18  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  ladies  which,  being  purchafed 
when  infants,  are  educated  there  for  fale  to  the  opulent,  he  was 
captivated  with  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  talents,  whom 
he  intended  to  carry  back  with  him  to  his  capital.  The  Em- 
prefs,  by  means  of  an  eunuch,  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
new  amour,  and  dreading  his  future  neglect,  her  fpirits  were 
deprefled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  in- 
telligence fhe  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence  with  a  cord.  The  Em- 
peror, on  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  was  greatly  diftrefled 
and  repaired  without  delay  to  Pekin.  One  of  his  fons,  a  very 
amiable  youth,  fearful  of  incurring  his  father's  difpleafure, 
had  entertained  fome  doubts  whether  it  would  be  mod  proper 
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to  appear  before  him  in  deep  mourning  for  his  mother,  which 
might  be  conftrued  as  an  infult  to  the  father,  who  had  been  the 
caufe  of  her  death,  or  in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  which  would 
be  difrefpedful  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  mother.  In  this 
dilemma  he  confuhed  his  fchoohnafter,  who,  like  a  true 
Cliinefe,  advifed  him  to  put  on  both.  He  did  fo  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  covered  the  mourning  with  the  ceremonial  habif. 
Tcbien-Lungj  whofe  affedlion  had  now  returned  for  his  deceafed 
Emprefs,  and  whofe  melancholy  fate  he  was  deeply  lamenting, 
on  perceiving  his  fon  at  his  feet  without  mourning,  was  fo 
(hocked  and  exafpcrated  at  the  fuppofed  want  of  filial  duty 
that,  in  the  moment  of  rage,  he  gave  him  a  violent  kick  in  an 
unfortunate  place  which,  after  his  languifhing  a  few  days, 
proved  fatal. 

None  of  his  four  furviving  fonsever  poffeflcd  any  fhare  of 
his  confidence  or  authority  which,  of  late  years,  were  wholly 
.bellowed  on  his  firfl  minifter  Ho-cbung-tong.  He  had  a  due 
fenfe  of  religious  duties,  which  he  regularly  performed  every 
morniag.  Having  made  a  vow  at  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
that,  fliould  it  pleafe  heaven  to  grant  him  to  govern  his  domi- 
nions for  a  complete  cycle,  or  fixty  years,  he  would  then  retire, 
and  refign  the  throne  to  his  fucceflbr,  he  religioufly  obferved  it 
on  the  accomplifhment  of  the  event.  The  fincerity  of  his  faith 
may  partly  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  and  fplendid  temples 
he  built  and  endowed  in  different  parts  of  oriental  Tartary,  of 
which  the  Poo-ta-la^  or  convent  of  Budha  at  Gehol,  is  the  moft 
magnificent.  It  is  faid  indeed,  from  the  circumftance  of  his 
long  and  fortunate  reign,  he  had,  in  his  later  years,  entertained 
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an  idea,  that  the  Lama,  or  Budha,  or  Fo,  for  they  arc  all  the 
fame  perfonage,  had  condefcended  to  become  incarnate  in  his 
perfon.     "  However   wild   and  extravagant,"    obferves  Lord 
Macartney,  "  fuch  a  conceit  may  be  regarded,  we  know  from 
"  hiftory  how  much  even  the  beft  underftandings  may  be  per- 
"  verted  by  profperity,  and  that  human  nature,  not  fatisfied 
"  with  the  good  things  of  this  world,  fometimes  wifties  to  an- 
"  ticipate  the  condition  and  felicity  of  the  next.     If  Alexander 
"  fcorned  to  own  lefs  than  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father,  if 
^*  many  Roman  Emperors  extorted  altars  and  facrifices  in  their 
**  lifetime,  if,  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  Englilh 
**  nobleman*  encouraged  the  belief  of  his  defcent  from  a  fwan, 
"  and  was  complimented  in  a  dedication  upon  his  feathered 
"  pedigree,  a  (imilar  infatuation  may  be  the  lefs  inexcufable  ia 
"  Kien^Long^  a  monarch,  the  length  and  happinefs  of  whofe 
"  reign,  the  unlimited  obedience  of  whofe  incalculable  number 
**  of  fubjeds,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  whofe  body,  have 
**  hitherto  kept  out  of  his  view  moft  of  thofe  circumftances 
"  that  are  apt  to  remind  other  men  of  their  mifery  and  mor- 
«  tality." 

'  Till  his  laft  illnefs  he  continued  to  rife  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  both  in  winter  and  fummer.  He  ufually  took  fome 
cordial  to  fortify  his  ftomach,  and  then  repaired  to  his  private 
devotions  at  one  of  his  temples.  After  this  he  read  the  dif- 
patches  of  his  great  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  who  from 
their  different  ftations  were  ordered  to  write  to  him  directly, 

*  Duke  of  Buckingham.    See  the  notes  on  this  charaAer  in  Shakefpear's  Henry 
VIII,  Aa  i.  Scene  2. 
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and  not  to  the  tribunals  as  had  ufually  been  the  cafe.  About 
feven  he  took  his  breakfaft  of  tea,  wines,  and  confedionary, 
when  he  tranfaded  bufinefs  with  the  firft  minifter,  confulting 
with,  or  direding,  him  in  the  weighty  matters  of  ftate,  previous 
to  their  appearing  in  regular  form  before  the  refpedive  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belonged.  He  had  then  a  kind  of  levee, 
which  was  ufually  attended  by  the  collaos,  or  minifters,  and 
the  prefidents  of  the  departments  or  public  boards.  At  eleven 
refrefhments  were  again  ferved  up  and,  after  bufinefs  was  over^ 
he  either  amufed  himfelf  in  the  women's  apartments,  or  walked 
round  his  palace  or  gardens.  Between  three  and  four  he  ufually 
dined,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  private  rooms  and  employed 
himfelf  in  reading  or  writing  till  bed-time,  which  was  always 
regulated  by,,  and  feldom  later  than,  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 

Htfwas fully  perfuaded  that  his  uninterrupted  health  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  early  retiring  to  reft,  and  early  rifing  ;  an  obfer- 
vation,  indeed,  that  in  our  country  has  grown  into  a  maxim,  and 
maxims  are  generally  grounded  on  truth.  The  late  Lord  Mans- 
field made  a  point  for  many  years  of  enquiring  from  all  the 
aged  perfons,  that  at  any  time  appeared  before  him  to  give  evi- 
dence, into  their  particular  mode  of  living,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  form  fome  general  conclufion  with  regard  to 
the  caufes  of  their  longevity.^  The  refult  of  his  obfervations  was, 
that  he  could  draw  no  inference  from  their  intemperance  or  ab- 
ftemioufnefs  with  regard  to  diet  or  drinking,  but  that  they 
all  agreed  in  one  point,  that  of  being  early  rifers. 

Tchien^ 
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Tcbiefi'Luftgrtfif^ned  the  throne  of  China  to  his  fifteenth  fon, 
the  prefent  Kia-king^  in  February  1796,  having  completed  a 
reign  of  fixty  years ;  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  February 
1799,  ^t  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

When  the  Tartars  conquered  China,  they  found  all  the  great 
officers  of  ftate  filled  by  eunuchs,  and  the  palace  fwarmed  with 
thefe  creatures;  the  greater  part  was  immediately  difplaced, 
and  other  Chinefe  of  talent  and  education  were  put  into  their 
places.  Having,  however,  adopted  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  conquered,  it  became  necefiary  to  keep  up  the  ufual  efta- 
blifhment  of  women  in  the  palace,  the  inevitable  confequence 
of  which  was  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  eunuchs  to 
look  after  them.  And  they  ar«  at  this  moment  as  numerous, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  palaces,  as  they  were  at  the  conqueft,  but 
none  of  them  are  dignified  with  any  office  of  truft  or  impor- 
tance in  the  ftate.  They  confider  themfelves,  however,  as  ele- 
vated far  above  the  plebeian  rank  ;  and  a  bunch  of  keys  or  a 
birch  broom  gives  them  all  the  airs  and  infolence  of  office. 

Of  thefe  eunuchs  there  are  two  kinds.  The  one  is  fo  far 
cmafculated  as  never  to  have  the  confolation  of  being  a  father  j 
the  other  muft  fubmit  to  lofe  every  trace  of  manhood.  The 
firft  are  entrufted  with  the  infpedion  and  fuperintendance  of 
the  buildings,  gardens,  and  other  works  belonging  to  the  im- 
perial palaces,  which  they  are  required  to  keep  in  order.  The 
Rqfibusj  as  the  miifionaries  call  them,  are  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace.     Thefe  creatures  paint  their  faces,  ftudy 
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their  drefs^  and  are  as  coquettilh  as  the  ladies,  upon  whom  in- 
deed it  is  their  chief  bufinefs  to  attend*  The  greateft  favourite 
fleeps  in  the  fame  room  with  the  Emperor^  to  be  ready  to  ad- 
minifter  to  his  wifhes ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  finds  number- 
Icfs  opportunities  to  prejudice  his  matter  againft  thofe  for  whom 
he  may  have  conceived  a  diilike ;  and  ijnittances  are  not  wanting 
where  the  firft  officers  in  the  ftate  have  been  difgraced  by  means 
of  thefe  xreatures. 

They  are  equally  detefted  and  feared  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood  who  refide  in  the  palace,  by  the  court  officers,  and  by 
the  miffionaries  in  the  employ  of  government.  The  latter  find 
it  neceflary  to  make  frequent,  and  fometimes  expenfive,  pre* 
fents  to  thofe  in  particular  about  the  perfon  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jetty.  Should  any  of  thefe  gentlemen  happen  to  carry  about 
with  him  a  watch,  fnuff-box,  or  other  trinket,  which  the 
eunuch  condefcends  to  admire,  there  is  no  alternative ;  the  mif- 
fionary  takes  the  hint,  and  begs  his  acceptance  of  it,  knowing 
very  well  that  the  only  way  to  prefervc  his  friendfhip  is  to 
fharc  with  him  his  property.  An  omiffion  of  this  piece  of  ci- 
vility has  been  produdive  of  great  injury  to  the  European. 
The  gentleman  who  regulatea  and  keeps  in  order  the  feveral 
pieces  of  clock-work  in  the  palace  aflfured  me,  that  the  old 
eunuch,  who  was  entrutted  with  the  keys  of  the  rooms,  ufed 
to  go  in  by  night  and  purpofely  derange  and  break  the  ma- 
chinery, that  he  might  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
repairing  it.  This  happened  to  him  fa  often  that,  at  length, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  applying  the  proper 
preventive,  which  although  expenfive  was  ftill  lefs  vexatious  than 
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the  conftant  reparation  of  the  mifchief  done  to  the  articles  "of 
which  he  had  the  ifuperintendance. 

The  Ghinefe  eunuchs  are  addided  to  all  th^  vices  that  diftin- 
g.ui(h  thefe  creatures  in  other  countries.  There  is  fcarcely  one 
about  the  palace,  whether  of  the  clafs  of  porters  and  fweepers, 
•or  of  that  which  is  qualified  for  the  inner  apartments,  but  have 
women  in  their  lodgings,  who  are  generally  the  daughters  of 
poor  people,  from  whom  they  are  purchafed,  and  are  confe- 
quenily  confidered  as  their  flaves.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
condition  in  life  more  humiliating,  or  more  deplorable,  than  that 
of  a  female  flave  to  an  eunuch ;  but  happily  for  fuch  females,  in 
this  country  the  mental  powers  are  not  very  adive.  Several 
•of  the  miflionaries  afTured  me  of  the  truth  of  this  fad,  which 
indeed  I  have  ftrong  reafons  for  believing  even  of  the  rafibus. 
The  keeper  of  the  hall  of  audience  once  took  me  to  his  lodg- 
ings, but  on  coming  to  the  door  he  defired  me  to  wait  till  he 
had  made  fome  arrangements  within ;  the  meaning  of  which 
was,  until  he  had  removed  his  lady  out  of  the  way ;  nor  was 
he  in  the  leaft  difpleafed  at  my  hinting  this  to  him.  Being 
one  of  the  favourite  attendants  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  he 
was  of  courfe  a  black  eunuch.  He  was  the  moft  capricious  crea- 
ture in  the  world ;  being  fometimes  extremely  civil  and  com- 
municative, fometimes  fullen,  and  not  deigning  to  open  his 
lips  :  and  whenever  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  offended,  he 
was  fure  to  pradlfe  fome  little  revenge.  I  fancy  he  was  clerk 
of  the  kitchen,  for  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  our  dinner 
generally  depended  on  the  (late  of  his  humour.  When  the  re- 
port of  the  Embaflador's  making  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
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ceremony  of  introdudion  fir  ft  reached  Tuen'min^yuen^  he  Wag 
more  than  ufually  peevifh,   and    conceived,  as   he  thought,  a 
notable  piece  of  revenge.     Some  pains  had  been  taken  to  ar» 
range  the  prefents  m  fuch  a  manner  in  the  great  hall  as  to  fill 
the  room  well^  and  fet  them  off  to  the  heft  advantage.     The 
old  creature,  determined   to   give  us  additional  trouble  and  to 
break  through  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  defired 
that  the  whole  might  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room.     On 
my  objecting  to   this   he  pretended  to  have  received  the  Em- 
peror's order,  and  that  at  all  events  it  muft  be  obeyed;  and  the 
reafon  he  affigned  for  the  change  was,  **  that  his  Majefty  might 
*'  fee  them  at  once  from  his  throne,  without  being  at  the  trou- 
♦'  ble  of  turning  his  head.*' 


The  great   number  of  thefe  creatures  about  the  paUce  of 
Tuen-min-yucn  made  my  refidence  there  extremely  difagreeable. 
They  feemed,  indeed,  to  be  placed  as  fpies  on  our  condinfl* 
If  I  attempted  to  move  ever  fo  little  beyond  the  court  of  our 
apartments,  I  was  fure  of  being  watched  and  purfued  by  fome 
of  them ;   to  perfift  in  my  walk  would  have  thrown  the  whole 
palace  in  an  uproar*     I  one  day   happened  inadvertently  to 
ftray  through  a  thicket,  which  it  feems  led  towards  the  apart- 
ments of  the  ladies,  but  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  1  heard  ^ 
feveral  fqualling  voices  in  the  thicket,  which  I  foon  recogoifed 
to  be  thofe  of  eunuchs.     They   had   run  themfelves    out    of 
breath  in   feeklng  me,  and  my  old  friend  of  the  kitchen  was 
not  to  be  pacified  for  putting  him.  to  the  hazard,  as  he  pre- 
tended, of  lofing  his  head  by  my  imprudence. 
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^vTl|$:e^((U9Uft  Md/lihe  wcMaaca  are  the  dnlj:  oompaaions  of 
th^  Emperor  in  hU  Idfure  hours:  of  the  la(ter^  one  only  hdft 
ike  rank  of  Emprefa,  after  whom  are  two  Queens  and  their 
tiumfroua  attendantS9  which  conilUute  the  feoood  clafs  of  the 
eftablifha^eat ;  and  the  third  confifts  of  fix  Queens,  and  their  at- 
tendants.    To  thefe  three  mnks  of  his  wiv^s-  are  attached  one 
hundred,  ladies,  who  are  ufiially  caliec)'  his<:oncubines,  though 
they  aise  as  muck  a  legal  part  of  hts^  eAablifliment  as  the  others. 
Thcjr  would,  feem  to  be  of  the.  fame  deicrlption,  and  to  hold  the 
fiune  rank  as  the  handmaids  of  the  anci^  Ifraelite».     Their 
childrei^  are  all  confidered  as*  branches  of  the  Imperial  family, 
but  the  preference  to  the  fucceffion  is  generally  given  to  the 
male  iffue  of  the  firft  Emprefs,  provided  there  ftiould  be  any. 
This  however  is  entirely  a  matter  of  choice,  the  Emperor  hav- 
ing an  uncontrouled  power  of  nominating  his  fucceflbr,  either 
in  his  own  family  or  out  of  it.     The  daughters  are  ufually  mar- 
ried to  Tartar  princoB,  and  other  Tartars  of  diftindion,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  a  Chinefe. 

On  the  acceffion  of  a  new  Emperor,  men  of  the  firft  rank 
and  fituation  in  the  empire  confider  themfelves  as  highly  ho-, 
noured  and  extremely  fortunate,  if  the  graces  of  their  daugh- 
ters (hould  prove  fufficient  to  provide  them  a  place  in  the  lift 
of  his  concubines;  in  which  cafe,  like  the  nuns  in  fome  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  they  are  doomed  for  ever  to  refide  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace*  Such  a  fate,  hoover,  being  common  iii 
China  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  women^kind,  is  lefsito  be  de** 
plored  than  the  fimilar  lot  of  thofe  in  Europe,  where  one  fex 
is  fuppofed  to  be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  liberty  with 

the 
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the  other ;  and  as  the  cuftom  of  China  authorizes  the  fale  of  all 
young  women  by  their  parents  or  relations  to  men  they  never 
faw,  and  without  their  confent  previoufly  obtained,  there  can 
be  no  hardfhipin  configning  them  over  to  the  arms  of  the  prince; 
nor  is  any  difgrace  attached  to  the  condition  of  a  concubine^ 
where  every  marriage  is  a  legal  proftitution.  At  the  death  of  the 
fovereign  all  his  women  are  removed  to  a  feparate  building| 
called  by  a  term  which^  divefted  of  its  metaphor, .  implies  the 
Palace  ofCbqftity^  where  they  are  doomed  to  refide  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives* 


H  u  2 
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CHAP.    VI. 

^  '"  -  .  :  ■.      -  •  / '   ■■■■.  •   V 

Language. — Literature,  and  the  fine  Arts.-— Sciences:— Ij^'Jclia- 

nics,  and  Medicine.  ^^7     . 

Opinion  of  the  Chinefe  Language  being  hieroglyphical  erroneous.— DoHor  Hager^s  mtf^ 
.  taiex.^Etymological  Comparifons  fallacious. — Examples  of  ^Nature  of  the  Chinefe 
written  CharaEfer.^  Difficulty  and  Ambiguity  of —Curious  Miflale  of  an  eminent 
Antiquarian. — Mode  of  acquiring  the  CharaEler.— Oral  Language.— Mantchoo 
Tartar  Alphabet. —  Chinefe  Literature.— Afironomy  — Chronology.— Cycle  offtxty 
Tears. '^Geography. ^^Arithmetic.^^Chemical  Arts. ^Cannon  and  Gunpowder.—- 
DiJHllation. — Potteries.Silk  Manuf azures. — Ivory. '^Bamboo.— Paper.— Ink. ^^ 
Prinfing.^^Mechanics. — Mufic.  -- Painting.— Sculpture.  -  Ar chit edfure.^ Hotel  of 
the  Engli/b  Embaffador  in  Pelin.—The  Great  Wall. -The  Grand  Canal.-^ 
Bridges.^Cenuteriis — Natural  Philofophy.— Medicine — Chinefe  Pharmacopoeia. 
^^^uacks.^Contagious  Fevers.— Small'pox.^^Opthalmia.-^ Venereal  Difeafe. — 
Midwifery.Surgery.—Doffor  Gregory's  Opinion  of  their  Medical  Knowledge.— 
Sir  William  Jone/s  Opinion  of  their  general  CharsBer. 


If  no  traces  remained,  nor  any  authorities  could  be  produced, 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  nation,  except  the  written  cha- 
racter of  their  language,  this  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  de-» 
cide  that  point  in  its  favour.  There  is  fo  much  originality  in  this 
language,  and  fuch  a  great  and  eifential  difference  between  it 
and  that  of  any  other  nation  not  immediately  derived  from  the 

Chinefe^ 
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Chinefe,  that  not  the  moft  diftant  degree  of  affinity  can  be  dif- 
covered,  either  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  charafter,  the 
fyftem  on  which  it  is  conftruSed,  or  the  idiom,  with  any  other 
known  language  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Autbors,  how- 
ever, and  fome  of  high  reputation,  have  been  led  to  fuppofe 
that,  in  the  Chinefe  charadler,  they  could  trace  fome  relation 
to  thofe  hieroglyphical  or  facred  infcriptions  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  others  have  confidcred  it  to 
be  a  modification  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  add  that  each  cha* 
radier  was  the  fymbol  or  comprehenfive  form  of  the  idea  it  was 
meant  to  exprefs,  or,  in  other  words,  an  abftrad  delineation  of 
the  objeft  intended  to  be  reprefented.  To  ftrengthen  fuch  an 
opinion,  they  have  ingtnioufly  feleded  a  few  inftances  where; 
by  adding  to  one  part,  and  curtailing  another,  clianging  a 
ftraight  line  into  a  curved  one,  or  a  fquare  into  a  circle,  fome* 
thing  might  be  made  out  that  approached  to  the  pidure,  or  the 
objed  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  charader  as,  for  example, 
the  charader  ^H  >  reprefenting  a  cultivated  piece  of  ground^ 

they  fuppofed  to  be  the  pi&ure  of  an  inclofure,  turned  up  in 
ridges ;  yet  it  fo  happens  that,  in  this  country,  there  are  no  in- 

clofures ;  the  charader,  J^    a  mouthy  has  been  confidered  by 

them  as  a  very  clofe  refemblance  of  that  objed ;  J;  and  *T^ 
above  and  below^  diftindly  marked  thefe  points  of  pofition ;  the 

charader  f<  ,  fignifying  man^  is,  according  to  their  opi- 
nion, obvioufly  an  abbreviated  reprefentation  of  the  human 
figure ;  yet  the  very  fame  charafter,  with  an  additional  line 

acrols, 
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acrofs,  thus  "^?  ^  which  by  the  way  approaches  nearer  to 
the  human  figure,  having  now  arms  as  well  as  legs,  (ignifies 
the  abftraA  quality  ^r^iatf;  and  with  a  fecond  line  thus  ^^^ 

the  material  or  vifible  heaven^  between  either  of  which  and 
man  it  would  be  no  eafy  tafk  to  find  out  the  analogy ;  and  ftill 

left  fo  to  trace  an  affinity  between  any  of  them,  and  "TT^ 
which  fignifies  a  dog. 

It  is  true  certain  ancient  charaders  are  ftill  extant,  in  which 
a  rude  reprefentation  of  the  image  is  employed ;  as  for  inftance, 
a  circle  for  the  fun,  and  a  crefcent  for  the  moon,  but  thefe  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  ufed  only  as  abbreviations,  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  ^s  thefe  objeds  are  ftill  charaderized  in  our  almanacks,  and 
in  our  aftronomical  calculations.  Thus  alfo  the  kingdom  of 
China  is  defigned  by  a  fquare,  with  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  middle,  in  conformity  perhaps  with  their  ideas  of  the  earth 
being  a  fquare,  and  China  placed  in  its  center ;  fo  far  thefe  may 
be  confidered  as  fymbols  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  repre* 
fented.     So,  alfo^  the  numerals  one,  two,  threes  being  defigned 

by- j=.  j=.,  would  naturally   fuggeft  themfelves  as  being 

fully  as  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than 
any  other ;  and  where  the  firft  feries  of  numerals  ended,  which 
according  to  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  counting  by  the  fingers 
was  2X  ten^  the  very  ad  of  placing  the  index  of  the  right  hand 
oa  the  little  finger  of  the  left  would  fuggeft  the  form  of  the 

vertical 
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vertical  crois  4.  as  the  fymbol  or  reprefentatioa  of  the  ftumber 
texu 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  n^oticein  this  place  of  a  publication  ot 
Djoaor  Hager,  which  he  calls  an  ^^  Explanation  of  the  Ekmen** 
tary  Cbara£lers  of  the  Chintfer  In  thb  veork  he  has  advanced 
a  mod  extrao£diBar]r  argument  to  prove  an  analogy  between^  thtf 
ancient  Romans  and  the  Chinefe,  from  the  refemblance  virhich: 
he  has  fancied  to  exift  between  the  numeral  charaAers  and  the 
numeral  founds  made  ufe  of  by  tho(e  two*  nations*-  TheHo- 
mans,  he  obferves,.  exprsfled  their  numerals  one^  two,  three,  1)jr' 
a.correfponding  number  of  vertical  ftrokes  L  IL  III.  which  "^the' 
GhineCe  place  horizontally  — ^z^.  The  Romans  defigndd* 
the  number  ten  by  an  oblique  crofs  ,  and  the  Chtnefe  byi«' 
vertical  one  +.  This  refemblance  in  the  forming  of  their  nil^< 
merals,  fo  fimple  and  natural  that  almoRf  all^  nations  havir^ 
adopted  it,  is  furely  too  flight  a  coincidience-  for  concluding;' 
that  the  people  who  ufe  them  muft  necefikrily,  at  fome  pe^' 
riod  or  other,  have  bad  communication  together;  The  Dodof 
however  feems  to  think  fo,  and  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the 
three  principal  Roman  cyphers,  I.  Vl  X.  or  one,  five  and  t6n^ 
are!  denoted  in  theChihefe  language  by  the  fame  founds  tliat^ 
they  exprefs  in  the  Roman  alphabets  This'  remarit,  althongtt^ 
ingfniottSi  is  not corred*  OnezxAJvoe^  it  bctrue-,  att^expreflSd^ 
iQ.the.Chi&efe  language  by  the  /  add  m  of  the  French,  whicH^ 
it  may  be  prefumed,  were  tho  founds  that'  the  lettevs  J.  and^  V;* 
obtaii^ed  in .  the  ancient  Roman* alphabet;  but'  vlrhh-  regaidl  ro' 
the./^Aiv  oi*  X9  which,  befays^  the  Chinefe' pronounce  ^^^  beia> 
entirely  miilakcni ,  thct  Chineffr  vrord  for  timv&  Pekiiv  bsing^i^i' 

and 
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and  ia  Csinton  Jbap.  This  error  the  Dodor  appears  to  have 
been  led  into  by  confulting  fome  vocabulary  in  the  Chinefe  and 
PortuguefcL  languages;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  letter  X  is 
pronounced  like  our  Jb.  But  admitting,  in  its  fulleft  extent^ 
the  refemblance  of  fome  of  the  numerals  ufed  by  the  two  na- 
tions^ in  the  fliape  of  the  charader,  and  of  others  in  the  foimd, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  aflumed  to  prove  any  tlung  beyond  a 
mere  accidental  coincidence. 

T^e  earlieft  accounts  of  China,  after  the  doubling  of  the  Cape 
c^  pood  Hope,  being  written  by  Portuguefe  miflidnaries,  and 
the  Chinefe  [proper  names  (till  remaining  to  be  fpelt  in  the  let- 
ters of  that  alphabet,  have  led  feveral  etymologifts  into  great 
errors,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  letter  X,  but  more  partico* 
larly  in  the  m  final,  and  the  b  incipient,  the  former  being  pro- 
nounced fig^  and  the  latter  with  a  ftrong  afpirate,  as  Jb.  Thus 
the  name  of  the  fecond  Emperor  of  the  prefent  dynafty  is  al- 
moft  univerfally  written  in  Europe  Cam-bi^  whereas  it  is  as 
univerfally  pronounced  in  China  Caung-Jbec. 

The  learned  Do£tor  feems  to  be  ilill  lefs  happy  in  his  next 
conjedure,  where  he  obferves  that,  as  the  Romans  exprefled 
t^ir  five  by  fimply  dividing  the  X,  or  ten,  fo  alfo  the  ancient 
charader.  fignifying  ^v^  with  the  Chinefe  was  x  or  ten  be^ 
tyreen  two  lines  thus  £  indicating,  as  it  were,  that  the  number 
tcbr  was  diivided  in  t^o ;  the  Dodtor  feems  to  have  forgotten  that 
he:  has  here  placed  hiscrofs  in  the  Roman  form,  and  not  as  the 
Chinefe  write  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  ftrange  way  of  cutting  a 
tUiog  iOi  two,  by  enclofing  it  between  two  lines }  but  the  learned 

3  feldom 
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ttidom  baulk  at  an  abfurdity,  when  a  fyftem  is  to  te  efta- 
bli/hed.     The  Chinefe  charader  for  five  is  ^^  . 

Of  all  dedudiions,  thofe  drawn  from  etymological  compari- 
fons  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  fallacious.  Were  thefe  allowed  to 
^lave  any  weight,  the  Chinefe  fpoken  language  is  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  it  would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  point  out  its  relation- 
fliip  to  that  of  every  nation  upon  earth.  Being  entirely  mo- 
nolyllabic,  and  each  word  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,  and 
being,  at  the  fame  time,  deprived  of  the  founds  of  feveral  let- 
ters in  our  alphabet,  it  becomes  neceffarily  incapable  of  fupply- 
ing  any  great  number  of  diftindt  fyllables.  Three  hundred  are, 
in  fad,  nearly  as  many  as  an  European  tongue  can  articukte, 
or  eur  diftlnguifh.  It  follows,  of  courfe,  that  the  fame  found 
muft  have  a  great  variety  of  fignifications.  The  fy liable  chin^^, 
for  example,  is  adtually  expreffed  by  fifty-one  di6erent  cha- 
raders,  each  having  a  different,  unconneSed,  and  oppofite  mean- 
ing; but  it  wduld  be  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  coincidence  of  any  other  language  with  the  Chinefe,  be- 
caufe  it  might  happen  to .  poffefs  a  word  fomething  like  the 
found  of  cbin^y  which  might  alfo  bear  a  fignification  not 
very  difierent  from  one  of  thofe  fifty-one  that  it  held  in  the 
Chinefe. 

The  Greek  abounds  with  Chinefe  words.  Ku«y,  a  do^^  is  in 
Chinefe  both  ieou  and  ieun^  expreflive  of  the  fame  animal ;  Iv^ 
goody  h  not  very  different  from  the  Chinefe  hau^  which  fignifies 
the  fame  quality ;  and  the  article  ro  is  not  far  remote  from  ta^ 

1 1  be^ 
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ke^  or  that.  Both  Greeks  aiid  Romans  might  recognife  their  firft 
perfonal  pronoun  iy«  or  tgo  in^o,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  written  ngo. 
The  Italian  affirmative^  is  fuflScicntly  near  theChinefe^^^,  or  zec^ 
exprefling  aflent.  The  French  etangy  and  the  Ghinefe  tan^r^  a  pond 
or  lak*,  are  nearly  the  fame,  and  their  two  negatives  pas  and  poo 
are  not  vtry  remote.  Lex^  loi^  tcy  law^  compared  with  IcUy  Ue^ 
laws  and  inftitutesy  are  examples  of  atialogy  that  would  be  decifive 
to  the  etymological  inquirer.  The  Englifli  word  mieriy  the  coun* 
tenance,  and  the  Ghinefe  mien^  exprefling  the  fame  idea,  are 
nothing  different,  and  we  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  our 
goofe  from  their  ^oo.  Tojing  is  cbaungy  which  comes  very  near 
our  cbaunt.  The  Ghinefe  call  a  cat  miaUy  and  fo  does  the  Hottentot. 
The  Malay  word  to  know  is  tau^  and  the  Ghinefe  monofyllable 
for  the  fame  verb  is  alfo  tau^  though  in  converfation  they  gene- 
rally ufe  the  compound  tcbee^tauy  each  of  which  feparately  have 
nearly  the  fame  meaning*  The  Sumatrans  have  mau  for  mo- 
ther, the  Ghinefe  fay  moo.  On  grounds  equally  flight  with 
thefe  have  many  attempts  been  made  to  form  conclufions  from 
etymological  comparifons.  If  I  miftake  not,  the  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Bryant  makes  the  word  gate  a  derivative  from  the  Indian 
word  gbauty  a  pafs  between  mountains.  Surely  this  is  going  a 
great  deal  too  far  for  our  little  monofyllable.  Might  we  not  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  propriety  fetch  o^xjballow  or  Jboal  from  Ghina, 
vfhtrcjba-loo  fignifies  a  flat  fand,  occafionally  covered  with  the 
tide?  A  noted  antiquarian  has  been  led  into  fome  comical  mifbkes 
in  his  attempt  to  eflablifh  a  refemblance  between  the  Ghinefe 
and  the  Irifh  languages,  frequently  by  his  having  confidered 
the  letters  of  the  continental  alphabets,  in  which  the  Ghinefe 

vocabulary 
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Tocabulary  he  confulted  was  written,  to  be  pronounced  in  the 
fame  manner  -as  his  own  ^. 

Whatever 

*  For  Che  curiofitj  of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  fpeculate  in  etymological 
com  pari  fons  between  the  Chinefe  and  other  langnages»  I  here  fubjoin  a  (hort  lift  of 
wordb  in  the  former^  expreffing  fomc  of  the  moft  (briktag  objefts  in  the  creationy  a 
few  fubjedts  of  natural  hi  dory,  and  of  fuch  articles  as  from  their  general  ufe  are  fa- 
miliar to  moft  nations  ;  thefe  being  of  all  others  the  mod  likely  to  have  retained 
their  primitive  names.  The  orthography  I  have  ufed  is  that  of  the  Englifh  language* 


Tne  Earth 

tet 

A  Quadruped 

>• 

The  Air 

ke 

A  Bird 

Urn 

Fire 

b9 

AFifh 

tu 

Water 

fwee 

An  Infea 

Ubong 

The  Sea 

bat 

A  Plant 

t/au 

A  River 

bo 

A  Tree 

Jb.0 

A  Lake 

fang 

A  Fruit 

h4fi 

A  Mountain 

Jban 

A  Flower 

wia 

A  Wildernefs 

yi'iee 

A  Stone 

Jhu 

The  Sun 

'jee't& 

Gold 

tchim 

The  Moon 

juS 

Silver 

mtft 

The  Stars 

J''^ 

Copper 

$ung 

The  Clouds 

jun 

T^ad 

jutn 

Rain 

yea 

Iron 

tii 

Hail 

fwa-Uui 

The  Head 

too 

Snow 

fu,i 

The  Hand 

Jhoo 

Ice 

t*»g 

The  Heart 

J» 

Thunder 

but 

The  Leg 

ho 

Lightning 

Jhan-t'u» 

The  Foot 

Ubiam 

The  Wind 

/""* 

The  Face 

mitm 

The  Day 

jee  or  titu 

The  Eyes 

ym-flrn 

The  Night 

yt  or  vtmjbmg 

The  Ears 

ttd.to 

The  Sky  or  Heaven  fim 

The  Hair 

toofm 

The  Baft 

tung 

An  oz 

titu 

The  Weft 

fee 

A  Camel 

ioo-teo 

The  North 

/« 

AHorfe 

mm 

The  South 

An  Aft 

bo-tft 

Man 

jim 

A  Dog 

Moo* 

Woman 

» 

A  Frog 
1  la 

ftio0 

A  Sheep 
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Wliatever  4egvee  of  affiqity  may  fae  ififoovend  between  the 
founds  of  the  Chiaefe  language  and  thofc  of  odier-]iaduHii«  their 
written  charadker  has  no  analogy  whatfoever,  but  is  entirely 

peculbr 


ASbeep 

y^i^ 

Wool  (Sheep's  Hair)jfai|finaii 

A  Goat,  or  mo\m^ 
tain  Sheep 

'  yban-yang 

Coals 
Sagar 

Urn 
tang 

A  Cat 

nuau 

Cheefc,  they  have 

y 

A  Stag 

Jbanloo 

none  but  thick 

>nas'fittgf  or  iced  milk 

A  Fidgeon 

kootfe 

Milk 

3 

Poultry 

he 

A  Houfe 

Jbia 

An  Egg 

he-tan 

A  Temple 

mutti 

AGoofe 

g90 

A  Bed 

tcbuang 

OU 

yeo 

A  Door 

men 

Rice 

mee 

A  Table 

tai 

Milk 

nat 

A  Chair 

ye-tze 

Vinegar 

ifoo 

A  Knife 

tau 

Tobacco 

yen 

A  Pitcher 

ftng 

Salt 

yen 

A  Plough 

lee 

Silk 

ifoo 

An  Anchor 

man 

Cotton 

mun-tvba 

A  Ship 

Uhuan 

Flax  Plant 

ma  * 

Money 

^en 

Hemp 

ma 

I  muft  obferve,  however,  for  the  information  of  thefe  philologifts,  that  fcarcely 
two  provinces  in  China  have  the  fame  oral  language.  The  officers  and  their  atten- 
dants who  came  with  us  from  the  capital  could  converfe  only  Avith  the  boatmen  of 
the  fouthern  provinces,  through  the  medium  of  an  -interpreter.  The  charader  of  the 
language  is  univerfal,  but  the  name  or  found  of  the  charader  is  arbitrary.  If  aros- 
vnUlon  of  founds  coiUd  have  been  fettled  like  a  convention  of  miu-ks,  one  would  fuppofe 
that  a  commercial  intercourfe  would  have  effcAed  it,  at  le^fl  in  the  numeral 
founds,  that  mull  neceflarily  be  interchanged  from  place  to  place  and  myriads  of 
times  repeated  from  one  comer  of  the  empire  to  the  other*  Let  us  compare 
then  the  nummk  of  Pekin  widi  tbofe  of  Canton,  the  two  greateft  cities  in 
China. 

I.  Yc 
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f)eciiliar  to  itfelf.  Neither  the  Egyptum  infcriptions,  nor  the 
nail-headed  charaAcrs,  or  monograms,  found  on  the  Babylo- 
nian bricks,  have  any  nearer  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe  than 
the  Hebrew  letters  have  to  the  Sanfcrit ;  the  only  analogy  that 
can  be  faid  to  exift  between  them  is,  that  of  their  being  com- 
pokd  of  points  and  lines.  Nor  are  any  marks  or  traces  of 
alphabetic  writing  difcoverable  in  the  compofition  of  the 
Chinefe  charader ;  and,  if  at  any  time^  hieroglyphics  have  been 
employed  to  convey  ideas,  they  have  long  given  way  to  a  coU 
le£tion  of  arbitrary  figns  fettled  by  convention^  and  conilruded 
on  a  fyftem,  as  regular  and  conflant  as  the  formation  of  founds 


Peking 

Canton. 

Pekin. 

Canton. 

1.    Ye 

yat 

II. 

fliec-ye 

(hap-yat 

2.      ul 

y« 

12. 

fhee-ul 

fbap-ye 

3*    ian 

faam 

20. 

ul-fhce 

ye-lhap 

4*    foo 

fee 

3<>- 

(an-ihee 

iaam-(hap 

5.    ou 

um 

31- 

fan-lhee-ye 

laam-Qiap-yat 

6.    leu 

lok 

S«- 

fiin*(kee«ttl 

faam4hap*7e 

7.    tehee 

tfat 

100. 

PC 

paak 

8.    pas 

pat 

lOQO. 

dlea 

tfecn 

9.    tcheu 

.  kow 

IO9COO. 

van 

man 

10.  ihee 

fliap 

lOO^OOO. 

flic-taa 

(hap-man 

If  then»  in  this  highly  ctvillzed  empire,  die  oitd  iangttafe  of  the  northern  paxt  d}& 
fers  fo  widely  from  the  fouthiern  that>  in  mimerolis  inftances^  by  none  of  the  etjoM* 
logical  tricks  *  can  they  be  brought  to  bear  any  kind  of  analogy;  if  the  very  word, 
which  in  Pekin  implies  the  number  one^  be  ufed  in  Canton  to  exprefs  two,  how  yery  zb^ 
furd  and  ludicrous  muft  thofe  learned  and  laboured  difertations  appear,  that  would 
aiOgn  an  oriental  origin  to  all  our  modem  languages  t 

*  Such  as  the  adcfitton)  dedndion,  imitation,  and  tranfpoiltion  of  tetteri,  or  even  fyllablei.  That 
Mr.  Wflbbc^lmikt  ibat  tht  4eriTition  of  the  Oreek  ymia  fwnify  ton  the  Cbiaeib  mt-^,  it  Iclf- 
widenL 

in 
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in  any  of  the  European  languages  arifes  out  of  the  alphabets 
of  thofe  languages. 

The  hiftory  of  the  world  affords  abundant  evidence  that,  in 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  mod  nations  endeavoured  to  fix  and 
to  perpetuate  ideas  by  painting  the  figures  of  the  objedks  that 
produced  them.  The  Egyptian  priefthood  recorded  the  myfte- 
ries  of  their  religion  in  graphic  emblems  of  this  kind  ;  and  the 
Mexicans,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  informed  their 
prince  Montezuma  of  what  was  pafling  by  painting  their  ideas 
on  a  roll  of  cloth.  There  is  no  way  fo  natural  as  this  of  expref-* 
fing,  and  conveying  to  the  underftanding  of  others,  the  images 
that  pafs  in  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  fpeech.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  voyage,  an  officer  of  artillery  and  myfelf 
were  difpatched  to  make  obfervations  on  the  fmall  ifland  of 
CollaOy  near  the  coaft  of  Cochin-china.  In  order  to  make  the 
natives  comprehend  our  defire  to  procure  fome  poultry,  we 
drew  on  pkper  the  figure  of  a  hen,  and  were  immediately  fup- 
plied  to  the  extent  of  our  wants.  One  of  the  inhabitants  taking 
up  the  idea  drew  clofe  behind  the  hen  the  figure  of  an  egg, 
and  a  nod  of  the  head  obtained  us  as  many  as  we  had  occa« 
fion  for.  The  Bosjefmen  Hottentots,  the  moft  wild  and  favage 
race  perhaps  of  human  beings,  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of 
drawing,  on  the  fides  of  caverns,  the  reprefentations  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  peculiar  to  the  country.  When  I  vifited  fome 
of  thofe  caverns  I  confidered  fuch  drawings  as  the  employ- 
ment of  idle  hours ;  but,  on  (ince  refleding  that  in  almoft  all 
fuch  caverns  are  alfo  to  be  feenthe  figures  of  Dutch  boors  (who 
hunt  thefe  miferable  creatures  like  wild  beads)  in^a  variety  of 

attitudes^ 
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attitudes,  fome  with  guns  in  their  hands,  and  others  in  the 
aft  of  firing  upon  their  countrymen  j  waggons  fometimes  pro- 
ceeding and  at  others  ftandmg  ftill,  the  oxen  unyoked,  and 
the  boors  fleeping  j  and  thefe  reprefeutations  generally  followed 
by  a  number  of  lines  fcored  like  fo  many  tallies ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  have  adopted  this  method  of  informing  their 
companions  of  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger.  The  animals  reprefented  were  generally 
fuch  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  diftrift  where  the  drawings 
appeared ;  this,  to  a  people  who  fubfift  by  the  chace  and  by 
plunder,  might  ferve  as  another  piece  of  important  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chincfe  hiftory,  although  it  takes  notice  of  the  time 
when  they  had  no  other  method  of  keeping  their  records,  ex- 
cept, like  the  Peruvians,  by  knotting  cords,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  hieroglyphical  charaftera  being  ufed  by  them.  If 
fuch  were  aftually  the  cafe,  the  remains  of  fymbolical  writing 
would  now  be  moft  difcoverable  in  the  radical,  or  elementary 
charaders,  of  which  we  (hall  prefently  have  occafion  to  fpeak, 
and  efpecially  in  thofe  which  were  employed  to  exprefs  fomc 
of  the  moft  remarkable  objeds  in  nature.  Out  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  or  thereabout,  which  conftitute  the  number 
of  the  radical  figns,  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  moft  fimple, 
in  none  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  there  appear  to  be  the 
leaft  refemblance  between  the  pifture  and  the  objedt. 


g^^f 


man 


\J    koo^  a  mouth 
^b^   tce^  earth 

^     //,afoa       ^ 

Alt  ^^>  ^  p^^' 

la  ^/&iw,  a  mountain 


-^f  ground 
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fangy  fpace,  or  a  fquare  of 

n  jriy^^  the  moon 
T;J1  y^^,  the  fun 

jftnioo^  a  tree 
yk^f^ce^  water 


•l]^  /^»  a  heart 
;^  Jboo^  ihand 


ij>    ^(?,  fire 
"T^  ^^^,  a  ftone. 


The  reft  of  the  elementary  charadters  are,  if  poffibk,  ftill  mdre 
unlike  the  objeds  they  reprefent.     There  feems,.  therefore^  to 
be  no  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Chinefe  ever  made  ufe  of 
hieroglyphics  or^  more  properly  fpeaking,  that  their  prefeht 
charader  fprung  out  of  hieroglyphics*     They  have  a  tradition^ 
which  is  univerfally  believed^  that  their  priiice  Fo-Jhee  was  the. 
inventor  of  the  fyftem  upon  which  their  written  charaif^r  n^ 
formed,  and  which,  without  any  material  alterati€>nr,  there  is 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe  has  continiied  ia  ufe  to  tdua  day.    To' 
Fo-JbeCj  however,  they  afcribe  the  invention  of  almoft  every 
thing  they  know,  which  has  led  Mn  Baillie  ingenioufly  to  con- 
je^ure  that  Fo-Jbee  muft  have  been  fome  foreigner  who  firft 

I  civilized 
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civilized  China ;  as  arts  and  fciences  do  not  fpring  up  and  bear 
fruit  in  the  life  of  one  man.  Many  changes  in  the  form  of  cha^ 
rafters  may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  but  the  princi- 
ple on  which  they  are  conftruded  feems  to  have  maintained  its 
ground.  The  redundancies  of  particular  charadlers  have  been 
removed  for  the  fake  of  convenience ;  and  the  learned  in  their 
epiftolary  writing  have  adopted  a  fort  of  running  hand,  in 
which  the  form  is  fo  very  materially  altered,  by  rounding  off 
the  angles,  connecting  fome  parts  and  wholly  omitting  others^ 
as  to  make  it  appear  to  a  fuperficial  obferver  a  totally  different 
language.  But  I  may  venture  to  obferve,  that  it  has  not  only 
not  undergone  any  material  alteration  for  more  than  two  thou- 
fand  years,  but  that  it  has  never  borrowed  a  cbaraScr^  or  a  fyl- 
lable,  from  any  other  language  that  now  exifts.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  every  new  article  that  has  found 
its  way  into  China  fince  its  difcovery  to  Europeans  has  acquired  a 
Chinefe  name,  aod  entirely  funk  that  which  it  bore  by  the  nation 
who  introduced  it.  The  proper  names  even  of  countries,  na- 
tions,  and  individuals  are  changed,  and  affume  new  ones  in 
their  language.  Thus  Europe  is  called  See^yang^  the  weftern 
country;  Japan  yJ/z^^-j^^Ar^,  the  eaftern  country;  India iS/ji/- 
fee-yangj  the  little  weftern  country.  The  Englifli  are  dignified 
by  the  aame  of  Hung-mou^  or  Red-beads^  and  the  French,  Spa- 
niih,  Portuguefe,  and  others,  who  vifit  China,  have  each  a 
ns^ipe  in  the  language  of  the  country  totally  diftina  from  that 
ibey  bear  in  Europe.  This  inflexibility  in  retaining  the  words 
pf  their  own  poor  language  has  frequently  made  me  think, 
tbat  Dodtpr  Johnfon  had  the  Chinefe  in  his  mind  when,  in 
jthat  inimitable  piefic  of  fine  writing  which  prefaces  his  di<5ion- 

KK  ary, 
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ary,  he  made  this  remark :  "  The  language  moft  likely  to  con- 
"  tinue  long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
"  raifed  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity,  fecluded 
^*  from  ft  rangers,  and  totally  employed  in  procuring  the  con- 
"  veniencies  of  life." 

The  invention  of  the  Chinefe  charafler,  although  an  effort 
of  genius,  required  far  lefs  powers  of  the  mind  than  the  difco- 
very  of  an  alphabet ;  a  difcovcry  fo  fublime  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  fome,  nothing  lefs  than  a  divine  origin  ought  to 
be  afcribed  to  it.  It  may,  however,  be  confidered  as  the 
neareft  approximation  to  an  univerfal  charadler  that  has  hither- 
to been  attempted  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  any  nation; 
each  charafter  conveying  at  once  to  the  eye,  not  only  fimple, 
but  the  mofl:  combined  ideas.  The  plan  of  our  countryman, 
Biftiop  Wilkins,  for  efl:abli{hing  an  univerfal  charadter  is,  in  all 
refpedls,  fo  fimilar  to  that  upon  which  the  Chinefe  language  is 
conftrufted,  that  a  reference  to  the  former  will  be  found  to  con- 
vey a  very  competent  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  latter.  The 
univerfal  charader  of  our  countryman  is,  however,  more  fyfte- 
matic,  and  more  philofophical,  than  the  plan  of  the  Chinefe 
charafter. 

Certain  figns  expreffing  fimple  objeds  or  ideas  may  be  con- 
fidered as  the  roots  or  primitives  of  this  language.  Thefe  are 
few  in  number,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  twelve,  one 
of  which,  or  its  abbreviation,  will  be  found  to  compofe  a  part 
of  every  charafter  in  the  language ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
fidered as  the  key  to  the  charader  into  which  it  eoters.     The 

eye 
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eye  foon  becomes  accuftomed  to  fix  upon  the  particular  key, 
or  root,  of  the  moft  complicated  charaders,  in  fome  of  which 
are  not  fewer  than  fixty  or  feventy  diftind  lines  and  points. 
The  right  line,  the  curved  line,  and  a  point  are  the  rudiments 
of  all  the  charafters.  Thefe,  varioufly  combined  with  one  an- 
other, have  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  as  occafion  might 
require,  to  nearly  eighty  thoufand  different  charaders. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  their  didionaries  are  ar- 
ranged will  ferve  to  convey  a  corred  notion  of  the  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  language.  All  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  root« 
or  keys  are  drawn  fair  and  diftindt  on  the  head  of  the  page, 
beginning  with  the  moft  fimple,  or  that  which  contains  the 
feweft  number  of  lines  or  points^  and  proceeding  to  the  moft 
complicated  ;  and  on  the  margins  of  the  page  are  marked  the 
numeral  charaders  one,  two,  three,  &c.  which  fignify,  that 
the  root  or  key  at  the  top  will  be  found  to  be  combined  on  that . 
page  with  one,  two,  three,  &c.  lines  or  points.  Suppofe,  for 
example,  a  learner  fliould  meet  with  an  unknown  charader,  in 
which  he  perceives  that  the  fimple  fign  expreffing  water  is  the 
iey  or  root^  and  that  it  contains,  befides  this  root,  Jix  a4di- 
tional  points  and  lines.  He  immediately  turns  over  his  didion- 
ary  to  the  place  where  the  charadler  water  ftands  on  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  proceeding  with  his  eye  direded  to  the  mar- 
gin, until  the  numeral,  charader  ^x  occurs,  he  "will  foon  per- 
ceive the  one  in  queftion  J  for  all  the  charaders  in  the  lan- 
guage, belonging  to  the  root  water^  and  compofed  of^^  other 
lines  and  points,  will  follow  fucceflively  in  this  place.  The 
name  or  found  of  the  charader  is  placed  immediately  after  it, 

K  K  >;^  exprefled 
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exprefled  in  fuch  others  as  are  fuppofed  to  be  moft  familiar ; 
and,  in  the  method  made  ufe  of  for  conveying  this  information, 
the  Chincfe  have  difcovered  fome  faint  and  very  imperfect  idea 
of  alphabetic  writing,  by  fplitting  the  monofyllabia  found  into 
a  diflyllable,  and  again  compreffing  the  diflyllable  into  a  fimple 
found.  One  inftance  will  ferve  to  explain  this  method.  Sup- 
pofe  the  name  of  the  charader  under  confideration  to  be  ping. 
If  no  fmgle  charafter  be  thought  fufEciently  fimple  to  exprefs 
the  found  pingj  immediately  after  it  will  be  placed  two  v^ell- 
known  charaders  f>c  and  ing;  but,  as  every  charaftcr  in  the  lan- 
guage has  a  monofyllabic  found,  it  will  readily  be  concluded^ 
thaxpe  and  ing^  when  compreffed  into  one  fyllabie,  muft  be  pro- 
nounced ping.  After  thefe,  the  meaning  or  explanation  fol- 
lows, in  the  cleared  and  moft  eafy  charadters  that  can  be  em-> 
ployed. 

When,  indeed,  a  confiderable  progfefs  has  been  made  in  the 
language,  the  general  meaning  dF  many  of  the  cliaradters  may 
be  pretty  nearly  gueffed  at  by  the  eye  alone,  aB  they  will  moftly 
be  found  to  have  fome  reference,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
though  very  often  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  the  fignification  of 
the  key  or  root ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  claflification  of 
objeds  in  natural  hiftory,  every  fpccies  may  be  referred  to  its 
proper  genus.  The  figns,  for  inftance,  expreffing  the  band 
and  the  beart,  are  two  rootSi  and  all  the  works  of  art,  th«  dif- 
ferent trades  and  manufadures,  arrange  themfelves  under  the 
firft,  and  all  the  pafiions,  aiFedions,  and  fentiments  of  the 
mind  under  the  latter*  The  root  of  an  unit  or  one  comprehends 
all  the  charaders  expreffive  of  unity^  concord,  harmony,  and  the 

I  like* 
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like.  Thus,  if  I  obferve  a  charaftcr  compounded  of  the  two 
fimple  rootf^  one  and  hearty  I  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  its  fignification  is  unanimity^  but,  if  the  fign  of  a  negative 
ibould  alfo  appear  in  the  fame  charader^  the  meaning  will  be 
revcrfed  to  difcord  or  diffention^  literally  not  one  heart.  Many 
proper  names  of  perfons  have  the  chara^er  (ignifying  man  for 
their  key  or  root,  and  all  foreign  names  have  the  charafker 
mouth  or  voice  annexed,  which  fhews  at  once  that  the  charadler 
is  a  proper  name  employed  only  to  exprefs  found  without  any 
particular  meaning. 

Nor  are  thefe  keys  or  roots,  although  fometimes  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  character,  fometimes  on  the  left^  now  at  the 
top,  and  then  at  the  bottom,  fo  very  difficult  to  be  difcovered 
to  a  perfon  who  knows  but  a  little  of  the  language,  as  Dodor 
Hager  has  imagined.  This  is  by  far  the  eafieft  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  abbreviations  in  the  compound  charadlers,  and 
the  figurative  fenfe  in  which  they  are^fometimes  ufed,  coriftitute 
the  difficulty,  by  the  obfcurity  iti  which  they  are  involved,  and^ 
the  ambiguity  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  Dodor  is  equally  unfortunate  in  the  difcovery  which  he 
thinks  he  has  made  of  a  want  of  order  in  claffing  the  elements 
according  to  the  number  of  lines  they  contain.  The  inflances 
he    gives  of   fuch    anomaly    tfe    in  the  two    characters  of 

^^t^tnoo.  mother;   and  ^ntien^  cultivated  ground  :  the  firft 

of  which  he  is  furprifed  to  find  among  the  elementary  charac- 
ters of  four-  lines,  and  the  latter  (which  he  afTerts  to  be  (lill 
saore  fimple)  among  thofc  of  Jive.    The  Chinefe,  however,  are 

.f  not 
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not  quite  fo  much  but  of  order  as  theDoftor  feems  to  be  out  of 
his  province  in  attempting  a  critique  on  a  language,  of  which  he 
really  poflfefles  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge.  The  firft  charad^r 

-^B^  mco  is  rnmpofed  nf  jf  ^^       /    ^w"*      /andthe  fecond 

rr|  tie?i  off  ^J  ^       I   ^  ^ ;  the  one  of  four,  and  the  other 

of  five  lines,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Chinefe  diftiona- 
ries,  and  their  elementary  treatifes. 

Among  the  roots  or  primitives  that  moft  frequently  occur 
are  thofe  expreffing  the  hand^  hearty  mouthy  and  the  five  ele- 
ments, earthy  alr^Jire^  woodj  and  %vater.  Man  is  alfo  a  very 
common  root. 

The  compofition  of  characters  is  capable  of  exercifing  a  very 
confiderable  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  the  analyfis  of  them  is 
extremely  entertaining  to  a  foreigner.     As  in  a  propofition  of 
Euclid  it  is  neceflary  to  go   through  the  whole  demonftration 
before  the  figure  to  which  it  refers  can  be  properly  underftood, 
fo,  in  the  Chinefe  chara^Jier,  the  fenfe  of  the  feveral  component 
parts  muft  firft  be  known  in  order  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  compound.     To  endeavour  to  recolledk  them  tvithout 
this  knowledge  would  be  a  laborious    and  almoft  impoffible 
tffort  of  the  mind.     Indeed,  after  this  knowledge  is  acquired, 
the  fenfe  is  fometimes  fo  hid  in  metaphor,  and  in  allufions  U> 
particular  cuftoms  or  ways  of  thinking,  that  when  all  the  cgnv- 
ponent  parts  of  a  character  are  well  underftood,  the  meaning 
may  yet  remain  in  obfcurity.     It  may  not  be  diflScult  to  con- 
ceive,'  for  inftance,  that  in  a  figurative  language,  the  union  «f 

the 
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tlon  of  their  charaders,  it  would  be  th^  moft  interefting  of  all 
languages.  But  fuch  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  New  charac- 
ters are  daily  conftruded,  in  which  convenience,  rather  than  per- 
ijpicuity,  has  been  confjulted. 

It  will  follow  frem  what  lias  been  faid,  that  every  com- 
pounded charader  is  not  only  n  word,  but  alfo  a  definition^ 
comprehending  in  vifible  marks  its  full  explanation ;  but  no 
charader,  however  compounded,  can  have  more  than  a  ma« 
nofyllabic  found,  though  each  part  when  alone  has  a  diftinffc 
found,  as  well  as  fenfe.  Thus,  *^  Happinefs,"  though  com- 
pounded of  four  diftind  charaders, ^^<,  a  demon;  /^,  one; 
k(H)^  a  mouth,  and  tienj  a  piece  of  cultivated  ground.  Has  oply 
this  fimple  monofy liable  ibui|d/^0,  which  is  unlike  that  of  any 
one  of  its  compounds. 

The  founds  and  various  inflexions  incidental  to  languagies 
in  general,  are  not  neceiTary  to  be  at^aikd  to  in  the  fl.udy  pT 
the  OtMOefe  charaders.  They  fpeak  equally  ftrong  to  a  p^rjlpn 
who  JH  4^  and  dumb,  as  the  mod  copious  language  could  do 
to  one  in  xhft  fuU  enjoy ipeot  of  all  his  £ei;ifes.  It  is  a  language 
addr^fled  ^n^iriely  to  the  ey^^  and  npt  to  the  ear.  Juft  as  a 
piece  of  miafic  laid  before  feveral  pcrfons  of  different  nations  of 
Europe  would  be  played  by  each  in  the  fame  Jc^y,  the  fame 
meafure,  and  the  fame  air,  fo  would  the  Chitiefe  charaAers 
be.  equally  underftood  by  the  natives  of  Japan,  Tunquin,  and 
Cochin-China ;  yet  each  would  give  them  different  names  or 
founds,  that  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  one  another* 
When,  on  the  prefent  voyage,  we  ftopped  at  Pulo  Gondore, 

the 
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the  inhabitants,  being  Cochin-Chinefe,  had  no  difficulty  in  cor- 
refponding,  by  writing,  with  our  Chinefe  interpreters,  though 
they  could  not  interchange  one  intelligible  word. 

Although,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  good  diftionary  and  a  to* 
lerable  memory,  a  knowledge  offuchofthe  Chinefe  characters, 
as  mod  frequently  occur,  may  be  obtained  by  a  foreigner  ;  yet 
the  ambiguity  to  which  they  are  liable,  on  account  of  the'  fre- 
quent  figurative  expreffions  and  fubftitution  of  metaphor  for 
the  literal  meaning,  renders  their  beft  compofitions  extremely 
obfcure.     Another,  and  not  the  leaft,  difficulty  to  a  learner  of 
this  language  arifes.  from  the  abridgment  of  the  charadlers  for 
the  fake  of  convenience,  by  which  the  eye  is  deprived  of  the 
chain  that  originally  conneded  the  component  part?.     In  fhort, 
it  is  a  language  where  much  is  to  be  made  out  that  is  not  ex- 
prefled,  and  particularly  fo  in  what  is  called  fine  writing ;  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  acquired  from  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  cuftoms,  habits,  and  opinions 
of  the  people.     Thofe  miffionaries  even,  who  have  refided  in 
the  country  the  beft  part  of  their  lives,  and  accepted  employ- 
ments about  the  palace,  are  frequently  at  a  lofs  in  tranflating 
and  compofing  the  official  papers  that  are  neceflary  to  be  made 
out  on  the  occafion  of  an  European  embafly. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  furprize  that,  after  all  that  has 
been  publiftied  in  Europe  by  the  Jefuitfe  of  the  grandeur,  the 
magnificence,  the  learning,  and  the  philofophy  of  the  Chinefe, 
fo  Tery  few  perfons  ihould  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  the  language  of  this  extraordinary 
nation.     So  little  was  a  profejfar  of  Chinefe,   at  Rome,   verfed 
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in  the  language  he  profeffed  to  know,  that  he  is  faid  *  to  have 
tmftaken  fome  charaders  found  on  a  buft  of  Ifis  for  Chinefe^ 
which  buft  and  the  charaders  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
work  of  a  modern  artift  of  Turin,  made  after  his  own  fancy.  In 
Great  Britain  we  have  known -ftill  lefs  of  the  Chinefe  language 
and  Chinefe  literature  than  on  the  continent.  It  is  not  many 
yfcart  ago,  that  one  of  the  fmall  copper  coins  of  China,  ftampcd 
in  the  reign,  and  with  the  name,  of  the  late  Tcbien4ung  (or  as 
he  is  ufually  called  in  the  fouthern  dialed  of  China  Kien4ong) 
was  picked  up  4n  a  bog  in  Ireland,  and  being  confidered  as  a 
gteat  Curiofity,  was  carried  to  an  indefatigable  antiquary,  whofe 
l^fearches  haxre  been  of  conftderable  ufe  in  inveftigating  the  au^ 
defnt  hiftory  and  knguage  of  that  ifland.  Not  knowing  the 
Chinefe  charader,  nor  their  coin,  it  was  natural  enough  for 
him  to  compare  them  with  fome  language  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  ;  and  the  conclufion  he  drew  was,  that  the  four  foU 
lowing  charaders  on  the  face  were  ancient  Syriac ;  and  that 
the  reverie  (which  arc  Man-tchoo  letters)  appeared  to  be  aftro- 
Aomical,  or  talifmanic  charaders,  of  which  he  could  give  no 
XKplanation. 

Face. 

TrA/VWir//^*  J^^^^m  (Emperor's  name.) 
Pao^tung.     wiL^^V  Current  value. 

Reverfe. 
po  /ri&//y>|o^pjj  Houfe,  or  dynafty,  of  r^it/ir. 

*  By  Mr.Tauw. 

The 
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The  Man-tchoo  Tartar  characters  of  another  coin  he  fuppofed 
to  fignify  puTy  which  is  c onft rued  into  yj?r/,  or  lotj  and  it 
IB  concluded,  that  thefe  coins  muft  either  have  been  imported 
into  Ireland  by  the  Phoenicians,  or  manufactured  in  the  coun'* 
try;  in  which  cafe,  the  IriHi  muft  have  had  an  oriental  alpha- 
bet* "III  either  cafe,"  it  is  obferved,  **  thefe  medals  contri- 
**  bute  more  to  authenticate  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland  thaa 
"  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  on  thcfubje£t." 

I  have  noticed  this  circumftance,  which  is  taken  from  the 
ColkSanca  Hibcrnka^  in  order  to  fhew  how  little  is  known  of 
the  Chinefe  charader  and  language  among  the  learned,  when 
fo  good  a  fcholar  and  eminent  antiquary  committed  fo  great  a 
miftake. 


The  youth  of  China  generally  begin  to  ftudy  the  language 
when  they  are  about  fix  years  of  age.  Their  firft  employment 
is  to  learn  by  name  a  certain  number  of  eafy  charaders,  with-- 
out  any  regard  to  the  fignificatlon,  or  without  underftanding 
the  meaning  of  one  of  them,  confequently,  without  adding  to 
the  mind  one  fingle  idea,  for  five  or  fix  years,  except  that  pf 
labour  and  difficulty.  For  the  name  of  a  chara£ter,  it  may  be 
recollected^  has  no  reference  whatfoever  to  its  mcamng.  Thus 
fifty-one  different  charaders,  of  as  many  diftintl  fignifications, 
have  the  fame  name  of  ching ;  and  if  ten  or  a  dgxen  charac- 
ters, bearing  the  found  oicbing^  fliould  occur  in  the  fame  page* 
the  learner,  in  this  ilage  of  his  education,  is  not  inftru£ted  in  the 
fcveral  meanings  j  his  obje£l  is  to  acquire  the  found,  but  to  ne- 
gk£l  the  fenfe.     I  have  been  told,  that  a  regular-bred  fcholar 
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18  required  to  get  by  heart  a  very  large  volume  of  the  works 
of  Confucius  fo  perfedily,  that  he  may  be  able  to  turn  to  any 
paiTage  or  fentence  from  hearing  the^  found  of  the  charafters 
only,  without  his  having  one  fingle  idea  of  their  fignification. 
The  next  ftep  is  to  form  the  charaders,  commencing  by  tra- 
cing, or  going  over,  a  certain  number  that  are  faintly  drawn  in 
red  ink.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  cover  thefe  With  tolerable 
accuracy,  without  deviating  from  the  lines  of  the  original, 
they  then  endeavour  to  imitate  them  on  frefh  paper.  Thefe 
operations  employ  at  leaft  four  years  more  of  their  life.  Thus, 
a  young  man  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  although  he 
may  be  able  to  write  a  great  number  of  chara£l:ers,  for  each  of 
which  he  can  alfo  give  a  name,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  he  can 
aflSx  no  diftindt  idea  to  any  one  of  them.  The  contrary  me- 
thod would  appear  advifable  of  teaching  them  firft  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  fimple  roots,  and  the  analyfis  of  the  compound 
charaders,  and  afterwards  the  founds,  or,  perhaps,  to  let  the 
one  accompany  the  other. 

ObjeAions  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  thofe  now  mentioned 
againft  the  mode  of  Ghinefe  education,  have,  it  is  true,  been 
frequently  ilated  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  educating  youths 
in  the  public  grammar  fchools  of  our  own  country ;  that  fome 
of  the  moft  precious  years  of  their  lives,  when  the  faculties 
were  in  growing  vigour,  and  the  plaftic  mind  moft  fufceptible 
of  receiving  and  retaining  impreflions,  are  wafted  in  poring 
over  the  metaphyfics  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  which  they  cannot 
poflibly  comprehend ;  and  in  learning  by  heart  a  number  of 
declinationsi  conjugations,^  and  fyntax  rules,  which  ferve  onlj 
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to  puzzle  and  difguft,  inftead  of  affording  inftrudlion  or  amufe- 
ment :  that  the  grammar,  or  philofophical  part  of  a  language,  is 
ufeful  only  for  the  niceties  and  perfeftion  of  that  language,  and 
not  a  fubjedl  for  boys.  In  all  inftances,  perhaps,  where  the 
language  to  be  learned  is  made  the  common  colloquial  language 
of  the  pupil,  the  objedlions  ftated  againft  the  ufe  of  the  gram- 
mar may  have  fome  weight.  But  as  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  languages  in  Europe,  nor  to 
the  written  charafter  in  China,  which  differs  widely  from  the 
colloquial,  long  experience  may,  perhaps,  in  both  cafes,  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  moft  eligible  method  *. 

But  a  youth  of  Europe  has  a  very  nuterial  advantage  over 
one  of  China,  during  the  time  in  which  he  is  faid  to  be  por-* 
ing  over  his  Latin  Grammar.  He  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  ac- 
quiring new  ideas,  from  his  knowledge  of  other  languages. 
His  mother- tongue  fupplies  him  with  books,  which  he  is  able 
to  comprehend,  and  from  which  he  derives  both  entertainment 
and  inftrudion.  Without  enumerating  the  great  variety  of  thefe 
that  daily  engage  his  attention,  I  deem  it  fuflScicnt  to  obferve, . 

•  That  thcChinefc  method,  however,  is  defedtivc,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
(lancc  of  the  prefent  Sir  George  Staunton  having  not  only  acquired,  in  little  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  fuch  a  number  of  words  and 
phrafeology  as  to  make  himfelf  underftood,  and  to  underftand  others  on  common 
topics  of  converfation,  but  he  alfo  learned  to  write  the  charadlers  with  fuch  facility 
and  accuracy,  that  all  the  diplomatic  papers  of  the  Embafly  addrefTed  to  the  Chinefe 
government  were  copied  by  him  (the  Chinefe  themfelves  being  afraid  to  let  papers 
of  fo  unufual  a  (lyle  appear  in  their  own  hand*writing)  in  fo  neat  and  expeditious 
a  manner  as  to  occafion  great  aftoniihment.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that 
few  youths  of  his  age  pofFefs  the  talents,  the  attention,  and  the  general  information 
with  which  he  was  endowed, 

that 
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that  his  Robinfon  Crufoe  (the  beft  book,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  can  be  put  into  a  boy's  hand)  Ihcws  the  numbcrlefs  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  is  liable  in  the  world,  when  the  anxious 
cares  of  his  parents  have  ccafed  to  watch  over  him ;  it  is  there 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  arduous  as  many  undertakings  may 
appear  to  be,  few  are  infurmountable ;  that  the  body  and  the 
ffiind  of  man  are  furniftied  with  refources  which,  by  patience, 
diligence,  prudence,  and  reflexion,  will  enable  him  to  over- 
come the  greateft  difficulties,  and  efcape  the  moft  imminent 
dafigers.  His  Tom  Jones,  however  exceptionable  in  thofe 
parts  where  human  failings  are  reprefented  under  an  amiable 
and  alluring  drefs,  leaves,  upon  the  whole,  a  lively  impreffion 
in  favour  of  generofity  and  virtue,  and  feldom  fails  to  excite 
an  indignant  glow  againft  perfidy,  felfiflinefs,  and  brutality. 
The  young  Chinefe  has  no  fuch  relief  from  his  dry  ftudy  of  ac- 
quiring the  names  and  reprefentations  of  things  that  to 
him  have  as  yet  no  meaning.  He  knows  not  a  word  of  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own. 

The  lafl  ftep  in  the  education  of  a  Chinefe  is  to  analyfe  the 
characters,  by  the  help  of  the  diftionary,  ia  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  fo  that  he  now  firft  begins  to  comprehend  the  ufe 
of  the  written  chara£ker.  Extradls  from  the  works  of  their 
famous  philofopher  Cong-foo-tfe  (the  Confucius  of  the  miffion- 
aries)  are  generally  put  into  his  hands ;  beginaing  with  thofe 
that  treat  on  moral  fubjefts,  in  which  are  fet  forth,  in  fhort 
fentences,  the  praifes  of  virtue,  and  the  odioufnefs  of  vice,  with 
rules  of  conduct  to  be  obferved  in  the  world.  The  eternal  mean^ 
in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  maxims  of  Seneca,  next  fellows; 

and 
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and  the  art  of  government,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  laws, 
completes  him  for  taking  his  firft  degree,  which  generally  hap-» 
pens  when  he  has  attained  his  twentieth  year ;  but  in  order  to 
be  qualified  for  any  high  employment,  he  muft  ftudy  at  leaft 
ten  years  longer. 

From  this  view  of  the  written  chara<9:er,  and  the  mode  of 
education,  it  will  readily  occur,  that  little  progrefs  is  likely  to 
be  made  in  any  of  the  fpeculative  fciences ;  and  more  efpecially 
as  their  afliftance  is  not  neceflary  to  obtain  the  moll  elevated 
lituations  in  the  government.  The  examinations  to  be  paffed 
for  the  attainment  of  office  are  principally  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  as  far  as  this  goes,  they  are 
rigid  to  the  utmofl  degree.  The  candidates  arc  put  into  fepa- 
rate  apartments,  having  previoufly  been  fearched,  in  order  to 
afcertain  that  they  have  no  writing  of  any  kind  about  them. 
They  are  allowed  nothing  but  pencils,  ink,  and  paper,  and  witlv- 
in  a  given  time  tbey  are  each  to  produce  a  theme  on  the  fub- 
jeft  that  {hall  be  propofed  to  them.  The  excellence  of  the 
.compofition,  which  is  fubmitted  to  the  examining  officers,  or 
men  of  letters,  depends  chiefly  on  the  following  points. 

That  every  charafter  be  neatly  and  accurately  made. 

That  each  charader  be  well  chofen,  and  not  in  vulgar  ufe. 

That  the  famft  character  do  not  occur  twice  in  the  fame 
compofition. 

The 
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The  fubjeft  and  the  manner  of  treating  it  are  of  the  lead 
confideration,  but  thofe  on  morality,  or  hiftory,  are  generally 
preferred.  If  the  following  ftory,  as  communicated  by  one  of 
the  miflionaries,  and  related,  I  believe,  by  the  Abbe  Grozier, 
be  true,  there  requires  no  further  illuftration  of  the  ftate  of  li- 
terature in  China.  "  A  candidate  for  preferment  having  inad- 
f'  vertently  made  ufe  of  an  abreviation  in  writing  the  charadler 
"  ma  (which  fignifies  a  borfe)  had  not  only  the  mortificatiofi  of  . 
"  feeing  his  compofition,  very  good  in  every  other  refpeii, 
•*  rejeded  folely  on  that  account ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
"  feverely  rallied  by  the  cenfor,  who,  among  other  things, 
"  afked  him  how  he  could  polTibly  expedl  his  horfe  to  walk 
"  without  having  all  his  legs  !" 

The  conftru£lion  of  the  colloquial,  or  fpoken  language,  is 
extremely  fimple*  It  admits  of  no  inflexion  of  termination, 
either  in  the  verb,  or  in  the  noun,  each  word  being  the  fame 
invariable  mooofyllable  in  number,  in  gender,  in  cafe,  mood, 
and  tenfe ;  and,  as  moil  of  thefe  monofyllables  begin  with  a 
confonant  and  end  with  a  vowel,  except  a  few  that  terminate 
in  /,  «,  or  ng^  the  number  of  fuch  founds,  or  (imple  fyllables, 
is  very  limited.  To  an  European  they  do  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  a  Chinefe,  by  early  habit,  has  acqiiired 
greater  power  over  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  can  fo  modulate 
his  voice  as  to  give  to  the  iame  monofy liable  five  or  fix  diftind^ 
tones  of  found ;  fo  that  he  can  utter  at  leaft  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  radical,  words,  which,  with  the  compounds,  are  found 
to  be  fully  fufficient  for  exprefSng  all  his  wants. 

On 
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On  this  curious  fubjeft  I  am  enabled  to  fpeak  with  great 
accuracy,  through  the  kindnefs  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  to 
whom,  indeed,  I  am  indebted  for  more  information  in  this 
work  than  I  am  allowed  to  acknowledge.  From  the  beft  ma- 
nufcript  Chinefe  d\^onary  in  his  pofleffion,  he  has  obligingly 
taken  the  trouble  to  draw  out  the  following  abftradl  of  all  the 
fimple  founds,  or  words,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  together 
with  their  inflexions  or  accentuations,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
tended as  far  as  any  tongue  can  poflibly  articulate,  or  the 
niceft  ear  difcriminate.  The  firft  column  fhews  all  the  initiar 
letters,  or  their  pow'ers  in  the  language;  the  fecond,  the 
number  of  terminations,  or  the  remaining  part  of  the  mono- 
fyllable  befide  the  initial ;  and  the  third,  exprefles  the  num- 
ber of  monofyllabic  founds  that  may  be  given  to  each  by  in- 
flexion, or  modulation  of  voice,  and  by  making  ufe  of 
afpirates. 


Jnitiali. 
Hciver, 

Number  of  tor 
minations  to 
each. 

Number  of  infexfont 
or  acocntaations* 

1 

Ch.  as  in  Child- 

20 

131  including  afpirates. 

1 

F. 

lO 

30  no  afpirates. 

3* 

G. 

II 

32  no  afpirates. 

4 

between  H.  k  S. 

36 

114  all  ftreng  afpirates. 

K 

y. 

16 

61  no  afpirates. 

6 

J.  as  in  French  7our 

H 

.^4.  no  afpirates. 

7 

K. 

37 

206  including  afpirates. 

8 

L. 

25 

66  no  afpirates. 

9 

M. 

32 

58  no  afpirates. 

lO 

N. 

«3 

56  no  afpirates. 

II 

O. 

1 

2  no  afpirates. 

12 

P. 

21 

104  including  afpirates. 

'5 

S.' 

29 

.   86  no  afpirates. 

H 

T. 

>7 

105  including  afpirates. 
147  including  afpirates. 

*5 

Tt. 

28 

\6 

benvecn  V  and  W. 

«3 

39  no  afpirates. 

'7 

Sh. 

19 

60  no  afpirates. . 

n 

34» 

»33« 

M  ] 

Bd 

So 
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So  that  in  the  ^*fhiAc  colloquial  language  of  Ckina^  an  Eiiro^ 
pean  may  make  out  342  Ample  monofy liable  founds,  which  by 
the  help  of  afpirates,  inflexions  of  voice,  or  accentuations,  are 
capable  of  being  increafed  by  a  Chinefe  to  1331  words.  And 
as  the  written  language  is  faid  to  contain  8o,qoo  characters,  and 
each  chara&er  has  a  name,  it  will  follow,  that^  on  an  average,. 
60  charaders,  of  fo  many  different  (ignifications,  muft  neceflarily 
be  called  by  the  fame  monofyllabic  name.  Hence,  a  compo&-' 
tion  if  read  would  be  totally  unintelligible  to  the  ear,  and  muft 
be  Sacn  to  be  underftodd.  The  monofyllabic  found  afligned  to 
each  charader  is  applied  to  fo  many  different  meanings,  that 
in  ks  unconneded  (late  it  may  be  £aid  to  have  no  meaning; 
at  all. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  common  life,  the  nice  inflexions  or  modula-- 
tions,  that  are  required  to  make  out  thefe  thirteen  hundredwords^ 
may  amply  be  exprelTed  in  about  fifteen  thoufand  charaders,  fo 
that  each  monofyllabic  found  will,  in  this  cafe,  on  an  average,, 
admit  of  about  twelve  diiliod  fignifications.  This  recurrence 
of  the  fame  words  muft  neceffarily  caufe  great  ambiguity  in 
converfation,  and  it  frequently  indeed  lead?  to  ridiculous  mif- 
takes,  efpecially  by  foreigners.  Thus,  a  {obcr  miifionary,  in- 
tending to  pafs  the  night  at  a  peafant's  houfe,  afked  as  he 
thought  for  a  ifejf,  but  was  very  much  furprifcd  on  feeing  hia 
hoft  prefenting  him  with  a  youn^  g'^rt;  thefe  two  objeCts,  fo 
very  different  from  6ne  another,  being  fignified  by  two  words^ 
whofe  pronunciation^  are  not  diftitiguifhable,  and  confequently 
one  or  the  other  requires  to  be  ufed  with  an  adjunO;* 

It 
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It  was  a  fource  of  daily  amufement  to  our  conduftors,  to 
hear  the  equivoques  we  made  in  attempting  to  fpeak  their 
language.  A  Chinefe,  when  the  fenfe  is  doubtful,  will  draw 
the  charader,  or  the  ropt  of  it,  in  the  air  with  his  finger  or 
fan,  by  which  he  makes  himfelf  at  once  wnderftood. 

But  as  fome  of  thefe  monofyllabiq  words,  as  I  have  obferved 
of  cbingj  have  not  lefs  than  fifty  diftinil  fignifications,  which 
the  niceft  tones  and  inflexions,  even  of  a  Chinefe  voice,  are  not 
able  to  difcriminate,  fuch  words  are  generally  converted  into 
compounds,  by  adding  a  fecond  fyllable,  bearing  fome  relative 
fenfe  to  the  firft,  by  which  the  meaning  is  at  once  determined. 
Among  the  fignifications,  for  inftance,  of  the  monofyllable  Jbo 
IS  that  oi father^  to  which,  for  the  fake  of  dldindion,  as  foo 
has  many  fignifications  befide  that  of  father,  they  add  the  fylla- 
ble  cbin^  implying  kindred;  thus,  a  Chinefe  in  fpeaking  of  his 
parents  invariably  fays  foo^cbin  for  fathpr,  and  moo-cbin  for 
mother;  but,  in  writing,  the^liara^fler  of  cbin  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  uoneceifary  ei:pletiv^|  that  of^  be^l^g  yery  di^^iv 
ently  made  from  any  other  galled  by  thp  (491^  naone^ 

The  grammar  of  this  language  may  brj^elly  be  ^xpl^o^. 
The  noun,  as  obferved,  is  indeclinable ;  the  particles  te  or  //V, 
mark  the  genitiv^^  ai^d  always  folloiir  thit  ^lOMiH ;  fu  th^  dative, 
which  it  precedes,  and  tung  or  tfung  the  abl^tiv^t  beifore  ^hich 
they  are  alfo  plact^.     As  ^or  ^ampiei 
Nom.  gfti        lQ¥e 
Gen.   g^-U    pf  lovfti 
Dat.    eu-goi    tojpvp;. 

M  M  2  Ace. 
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Ace,        gat     love. 

Abl.    tung  or  t sung  gal ^  from  or  by  love.     And  the  fame 
in  the  plural. 

Give  me  your  book, 

Keu  go  NE-TE  Jboo. 

Dear  to  men, 

Sluei  EU  yV«. 

Come  you  with  him, 

JV5r-A7/  TUNG  /tf. 

The  adjective  is  alfo  formed  from  the  genitive  of  the  noun  as 
pai^  whitenefs ;  pautii  white ;  je  heat ;  jc^-tie  hot ;  lec^  reafon  ; 
he-tie^  rational  j  bau  goodnefs ;  bau-tie^  good.  But  when  the 
adjedive  precedes  the  noun,  as  it  generally  does,  the  particle  //V 
is  omitted  as, 

baujin^  a  good  man* 
pai-ma^  a  white  horfe. 
j^^f^ce,  hot  yrater. 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  exprefled  by  prefixing  fome  word  figni- 
fying  plurality,  as  to-jin^  many  men  ;  to-to  jin^  a  multitude  of 
men;  cbung  jin^  all  men;  and  fometimes  by  a  repetition  of  the 
^ord  2AJtn-jiny  men. 

Adje&ives  are  compared  by  placing  the  particle  kcng  before 
the  comparative,  as 

yeou^  foftj     kengyeouy  fofter., 
bau^  good ;  keng  bau^  better* 
My  book  is  newer  than  yours, 
Go-tejboo     K^vo^n    ne-te. 

The 
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The  fupcrlative  is  marked  by  various  particles,  fometimes  pre- 
ceding, and  fometinfies  following,  the  adjedive,  and  it  is  alfo 
formed  by  repeating  the  pofitive,  as 

bauj  bau'tle^  very  good. 

wbang-wbang-tte^  very  yellow. 

The  perfonal  pronouns  are, 

ngo  (nafal)  or  go^  ne^      ta^  go-men^  ne-tnen^  ta^tnen. 
I,  thou,  he,      we,     ye,        they. 

.  And  they  become  poflbflives,  in  the  fame  manner  a$  nouns  are 
changed  into  adjedlives,  by  the  addition  of /^  or //V,  as 

gO'tc^  ne-tCy  ta-tCy   go-men-te^    ne-men-tey  ta-men^tc. 
mine,  thine,  his,         ours,  yours,       theirs. 

The  verb  has  likewife  neither  conjugation  nor  Inflexion ; 
and  the  tenfes,  or  times  of  adion  or  pailion,  are  limited  to 
three ;  the  prefent,  the  paft,  and  the  future.  The  prefent  is 
fignified  (imply  by  the  verb,  2l^  go  lai^  I  come  ;  the  paft,  is  ex- 
preflfed  by  the  particle  leoj  as  go  lai  leo^  I  did  come,  or  I  have 
come  ;  and  the  future  is  formed  by  placing  the  particle  ^^x/  be- 
fore the  verb,  zsgo  yau  laiy  I  will  come ;  or,  when  fomething 
very  determined  is  meant  to  be  expreffed,  the  compound 
yuen-y  precedes  the  verb,  as  go  yuen-y4ai  I  am  determined  to 
come.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  although  thefe,  and 
other  particles  fignifying  the  time  and  mode  of  adion,  are  ne- 
ceflary  in  common  fpeech,  yet,  in  fine  writing,  they  are  entire- 
ly omitted,  which  is  another  caufe  of  the  obfcurity  and  dif- 
ficulty that  occur  to  flrangers  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Chinefb 
charaden 

%  The 
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The  two  negatives  mo  and  poo^  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  fpokea 
language.  The  firft  is  generally  ufed  with  the  verb  ycu  to 
have,  and  always  implies  a  want  or  deficiency,  as,  mo  yeu  nai^ 
there  is  no  milk  ;  mo  yen  tcha^  you  can  have  no  tea,  I  have  no 
tea,  there  is  no  tea,  &c.  Poo  is  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  qua- 
lities of  an  oppofite  nature,  as,  bau^  good ;  poo  bau^  bad  ;  yV, 
hot ;  pooje,  cold  ;  ta^  great ;  poo  ta^  little.  The  ufual  faluta- 
tion  between  friends  is  bau-poo-bau^  well,  or  not  well? 

The  limits  I  have  prefcribed  fpr  the  prefent  work  will  not  allow 
me  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  fingular  lan- 
guage. What  has  been  (aid  may  ferve  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  written  charadier,  and  the  fimple  conftrudtion-  of  the 
fpoken  language.  I  fliall  now  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to 
explain  the  nature  and  conftrudlion  of  the  Man-tchoo  Tartar 
charader,  which,  if  the  prefent  family  continue  on  the  throne 
for  a  century  longer,  will,  in  all  probability,  fupplant  the 
Chinefe,  or  will  at  leaft  become  the  court  language.  In  the 
enunciation  it  is  full,  fonorous,  and  far  from  being  difagreeable, 
more  like  the  Greek  than  any  of  the  oriental  languages ;  and 
It  abounds  with  all  thofe  letters  which  the  Chinefe  have  rejeded, 
particularly  with  the  letters  B  and  R.  It  is  alphabetic,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  fyllabic,  and  the  different  parts  of  fpeech 
are  fufceptible  of  expreffing  number,  cafe,  gender,  time,  modes 
of  ad^ion,  paflion,  and  other  accidents,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Euro- 
pean languages.  This  is  effed^ed  either  by  change  of  termina- 
tion, prepofition,  or  interpofition.-  The  charader  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  It  is  written,  like  the  Chinefe,  in  perpendicular 

columns. 
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columns,  but  beginning  on  the  left  fide  of  the  paper  inftead  of 
the  right,  as  is  the  cafe  in  writing  the  former  language. 

The  elements  of  the  language  are  comprized  in  twelve  clafles 
of  fimple  founds  or  monofyllables,  from  the  different  combina- 
tions of  which  all  the  words  of  the  Mantchoo  language  are 
formed. 

Thefe  claffes  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  terminations. 

The  firft  clafs  ends  in,  a>  e^  i,  o,  u,  pronounced  exactly 

as  the  Italian » 
TTie  fecond,  in  ai,  ei,  iei,  01,  ui. 
The  third,  in  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  air,  &c# 
The  fourth,  in  an^  en,  in,  &c. 
The  fifth,  in  ang,  eng,  ing,  &c. 
The  fixtb,  in  ak,  ek,  ik,  &c. 
The  feventh^  in  as,  es,  is,  &c. 
The  eighth,  in  at,  et,  it,  &c. 
The  ninth,  in  ap,  ep,  ip,  &c* 
The  tenth,  in  au,  eu,  iu,  ou* 
The  elventh,  in  al,  el,  il,  &c. 
The  twelfth,  in  am,  em,  im,  &c. 
The  initials  are,  A.  E.  F.  H.  I.  K.  L.  M.  N,  O.  P.  R. 

S.  T.  U.  Y. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  charafter,  I  fubjoin  the  written 
elements. 
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ift  Clafs.      a  e  i 


i    J     i     ^ 


2d  Clafs.       ai  ei 


i    i     J 


lU  Clafs.      ar  er 


^ 


4th  Clafs.    an  en 

I   i 

5lh  Clafs.    ang  eng 

i  i 

6ih  Clafs.    ak  ek 

7th  Clals.    as  es 


ik 

i 


ok 


u 


/.. 


lei  01  111 


i- 


ir  or  ur 


in  on  un 

i     i    4 


mg  ong  ung 


18  OS 


uk 


i 


us 


.8th  Clafs.    at  et 


It  ot 


i    i     i    i 


ut 
9th 


ptbClafs.   ap 

i 

ep 

loth  Clafs.   au   - 

1 

eu 

J 

nth  Clafs.    al 

i. 

el 

i 

1 2th  Clafs.    am 

em 
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»P  op  up 


J    i^ 


lU  ou  uu 


I- 

il  ol  ul 

im  om  um 

4      H:       ^        4:      4 

The  initial  characters  are  reprefented  by  refpedlive  marks, 
which  being  joined  to  thefe  elementary  terminations,  generally 
at  the  upper  extremity,  give  all  the  monofyllabic  founds,  and 
the  junction  of  thefe  according  to  their  various  combinations 
all  the  words  in  the  Matitchoo  language.  One  example  will 
be  fufEcient  to  fhew  the  nature  of  fuch  compofition;  thus. the 
initials  P.  T,  L.  S.  F.  fet  before  the  1 2th  clafs  of  radicals,  will 
ftand  as  follows : 

Pam  Tem  Lim  Som  Jum 

^j  \2J  ^  %  4c^ 

N  N  And 
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And  if  each  of  thefe  fyllables  be  refpe^ively  added  to  the  jtb 
clafs,  they  will  ftand  thus  : 

Pamang        Temcng       .Liming        Somong        Fumung 


J 


Of  the  ftate  of  their  literature,  and  progrefs  in  fcience,  I 
have  little  to  obferve.  The  nature  of  the  language  will  almoft 
itfelf  determine  thefe  'poims.  With  refpedt  to  acny  branch  of 
polite  literature,  or  fpeculative  fcience.,  little  improvement 
feems  to  have  been  made  in  the  laft  two  thoufand  years.  In- 
deed, there  are  no  works  in  the  whole  empire,  modern  or  aa* 
cient,  that  are  fo  much  efteemed,  fo  much  ftudied,  and  I  may 
perhaps  add,  fo  little  comprehended,  as  the  five  clailical  books 
colle&ed  and  commented  upon  by  their  great  philofopher 
Cong'foo'tfe^  who  lived  about  450  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera ;  and  thefe  certainly  are  very  extraordinary  produdions 
for  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  Thefe  works  and  a 
few  writings  of  their  favourite  mafter,  according  to  the  annals 
of  the  country,  efcaped  the  general  deftru&ion  of  books,  when 
the  barbarous  Sbe-wbang-te  ordered  all  the  monuments  of 
learning  to  be  burnt,  except  fuch  as  treated  of  medicine  and 
agriculture,  about  200  years  before  Chrift,  for  the  abfurd  pur- 
pofe,  as  they  ftate,  that  he  might  be  confidered  by  pofterity  as 
the  firft  civilized  Emperor  which  had  governed  China,  and 
that  the  records  of  its  hiftory  might,  by  this  mean  artifice,  ap- 
pear to  commence  with  his  reign. 

Admitting 
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Admitting  fuch  an  event  to  have  happened  which,  however, 
may  be  confidered  as  doubtful,  the  fuppofition  involves  in  it 
this  neceffary  confequence,  that  the  ftock  of  learning  at  that 
time  muft  have  been  very  confined.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible, 
otherwife,  how  one  perfon,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  could 
have  contrived  to  afTemble  together  all  the  works  of  art  and 
literature,  difperfed  through  fo  large  a  traft  of  country  and  fo 
enlightened  as  it  was  then  fuppofed  to  be.  There  were,  befides, 
other  independent  fovereigns  in  the  country,  over  whom  he 
had  little  or  no  controul,  fo  that  it  is  very  probable  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters  fuffered  no  great  lofs  by  the  burning  of  the 
Chinefe  books.  When  the  Caliph  Omar  commanded  the  Alex- 
andrian library  to  be  deftroyed,  which  the  pride  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Ptolemy  family  had  colledted  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  literature  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs ;  but,  although  the 
tyrant  had  the  power  to  confign  to  eternal  oblivion  the  works 
of  fcience,  yet  he  had  no  power  over  the  principles  upon  which 
thefe  works  were  conftrudted.  Thefe  principles  had  fpread 
themfelves  wide  over  the  world.  The  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der carried  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  into 
various  countries  of  Afia,  where  they  continued  to  flouriOi. 
And  when  the  tyranny  and  opprefBon  of  the  feventh  Ptolemy 
(Phyfcon)  forced  the  Alexandrians  to  abandon  a  city  that  was 
perpetually  ftreaming  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  they  found 
an  afylumin  the  Grecian  dates  and  in  different  parts  of  Afia. 
And  as  this  fanguinary  tyrant,  in  the  midft  of  his  cruel- 
ties, pretended  and  indeed  (hewed  a  fondnefs  for  literature,  the 
arts  and  the  fciences  flourifhed  even  in  his  reign :  the  migra- 
tions, therefore,  at  this  time,  from  the  capital  of  Egypt,  were 

N  N  2       •  of 
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of  the  grcateft  importance  and  ufe  to  thofe  nations  among  whom 
the  refugees  fettled.  Unluckily  for  China,  the  wild  moun- 
tainous forefts  towards  the  fouth,  and  the  wide  fandy  deferts 
to  the  north,  that  render  any  communication  extremely  difii- 
cult  between  this  empire  and  the  reft  of  Afia,  together  with 
their  diflike  for  foreigners,  feem,  at  this  time,  to  have  checked 
the  progrefs  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  which  had  long  flouriOied 
in  Europe  and  in  Africa.  Their  hiftory,  at  leaft,  is  filent  as  to 
any  communication  with  India,  till  a  century  nearly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  asra,  when  the  religion  of  Bu- 
dha  found  its  way  from  Thibet  into  China. 

Whether  the  burning  of  the  works  of  the  learned  in  China 
did  or  did  not  happen^  appears,  as  already  obferved,  to  admit  of 
fome  doubt ;  but  the  antiquity,  and  the  authenticity,  of  the  five 
kin^^  or  dailies,  feem  to  be  fufficiently  eilablifhed.  And  coih- 
fidering  the  early  periods  in  which  they  were  written,  they  cer- 
tainly demonftrate  a  very  fuperior  degree  of  civilization.  It  has 
been  obferved  that,  in  this  country,  the  arts,  the  fciences,  and 
literature,  are  not  progreiBve ;  and  the  five  iing  would  lead 
one  to  conclude,  that  they  havexather  even  been  retrograde  than 
ftationstry.     The  names  of  thefe  works  are  : 

1.  SboO'king.  A  colled^ion  of  records  and  annals   of  various 

princes,  commencing  more  than  2000  years  before  ChrilL 

2.  Sbee-king.  Odes,   fonnets,  and  maxims;  mod  of  them  fo 

abundant   in   metaphor,  and  fo  obfcure,  that  much  of 
the  fenfe  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  tranflator. 

3*  ^^ 
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3.  Ye-king.     The   perfed  and  the   broken   lines   of  Fojhee; 

the  moft  ancient  rtWGt  in  China,  and  perhaps  the  firfl 
attempt  at  written  language :  now  perfedly  incompre* 
henfible. 

4.  Cbung'cboo.  Spring  and  autumn.     The  hiftory  of  fome   of 

the  kings  of  Loo-,  the  work  principally  of  Cong-foo-tfe. 

5.  LeC'kee.  Ceremonies  and  moral  duties.     A  compilation  of 

Cong'foo'ffc. 

The  lines  of  Fo-Jhec  puzzled  even  the  great  philofopher  of 
the  country,  who  declared  himfelf  diflfatisfied  with  all  the  ex« 
planations  of  the  commentators.  The  learned  and  ingenious 
Leibnitz  fancied  he  difcovered  in  them  a  fyftem  of  binary 
arithmetic,  by  which  all  the  operations  and  refults  of  numbers 
might  be  performed,  with  the  help  of  two  figures  only,  the 
cypher  or  zero  o,  and  an  unit  i,  the  former  being  confideredas 
the  conftant  multiple  of  the  latter,  as  10  is  of  the  unit.  Thus 
I  would  (land  for  i,  10  for  two,  1 1  for  three,  100  for  four,  and 
fo  on.  It  is  unneceflary  to  obferve,  with  how  many  incon« 
veniencies  fuch  a  fyftem  would  be  attended  when  reduced  to 
pradice.  This  difcovery  of  the  binary  feries,  which  the  ma- 
thematician, in  all  probability,  confidered  only  as  a  philofo-. 
phical  plaything,  was  communicated  to  Father  Bouvet  the 
Jefuit  who,  happening  at  that  time  to  be  engaged  in  decy- 
phering  the  lines  oiFo-Jbee^  caught  the  idea  and  in  an  extacy 
of  joy  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Leibnitz  had  folved  the 
Fo-fbeean  riddle. 

The 
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The  miilionaries  of  the  Romifh  church  are  fo  accuflomed  to 
the  myfteries  with  which  their  religion  abounds,  that  every 
thing  they  meet  with,  and  do  not  underftand,  among  a  ftrange 
people,  i«  alfo  refolved  into  a  myftery.  Thus,  the  following 
figure,  which  the  Chinefe,  in  allufion  to  the  regular  lines  de- 
fcribed  on  the  back-fliell  of  fome  of  the  tortoifes,  metaphori- 
cally call  the  myftic  tortoife,  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  of 
thefe  gentlemen  to  contain  the  moft  fublime  dodrines  of  Chi- 
nefe philofophy  j  that  they  embrace  a  lummary  of  all  that  is 
perfedl  and  imperfed,  reprefent  the  numbers  of  heaven  and 
earthy  and  fuch  like  jargon,  which,  it  obvioufly  appears,  is  no 
lefs  unintelligible  to  themfelves  than  to  their  readers* 

Thefe  famous  lines,  fuppofed  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoife,  are  the  following  : 


oo-oo-oo-o-o-o 


/ 


o^ 


o 


^ 


Who  does  not  perceive,  at  a  fingle  glance,  in  this  figure  the 
common  fchool-boy's  trick  of  the  magic  fquare,  or  placing  the 
nine  digits  fo  that  they  (hall  make  the  fum  of  fifteen  every 
way,  thuSy 
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and  what  are  the  perfect  and  imperfed):  numberft,  but  the  odd 
and  even  digits  diftinguiOied  by  open  and  clofe  points  ?  In  like 
manner,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  feveral  ways  of  placing 
thefe  open  and  clofe  points  that  occur  in  Chinefe  books  are  li- 
terally nothing  more  than  the  different  combinations  of  the 
nine  numerical  figures,  for  which  they  are  fubfUtuted* 

Moft  of  the  other  ii/tg  have  been  tranflated,  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  publiflied  in  France.  It  may  be  obferved,  however, 
that  all  the  Chinefe  writings,  tranflated  by  the  miflionaries, 
have  undergone  fo  great  a  change  in  their  European  drefs,  that 
they  ought  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  originals  than  tranflations. 
It  is  true,  a  literal  tranflation  would  be  nonfenfe,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  giving  the  meaning  of  an  author, 
and  writing  a  commentary  upon  him.  Sir  "William  Jones  ob- 
ferves  that  the  only  method  of  doing  juftice  to  the  poetical 
compofitions  of  the  Afiatics,  is  to  give  firft  a  verbal  and  then 
a  metrical  verfion.  The  moft  barren  fubjed,  under  his  elegant 
pen,  becomes  replete  with  beauties.  The  following  ftanza^ 
from  one  of  the  odes  of  the  Jbee^ktng^  is  an  inftance  of  this  re- 
mark. It  is  calculated  to  have  been  written  about  the  2^e  of 
Homer  ;  and  it  confifts  of  fifteen  charaders. 

The  peach-tree,  how  fair,  how  graceful,  its  leaves,  how  bloom- 
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ing,  how  pleafant ;  fuch  is  a  bndc,  when  flie  enters  her  bride- 

groom's  houfe,  and  attends  to  her  whole  femily. 

This  is  a  fair  tranflation,  as  no  more  expletives  are  inferted 
than  fuch  as  were  neceflary  to  make  up  the  fenfe,  and  it  is  thus 
paraphrafed  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

**  XJay  child  of  Spring,  the  garden's  queen  1. 
^'  Yon  peach  tree  charms  the  roving  fight  j 
*'  Its  fragrant  leaves  how  richly  green ! 
**  Its  bloiTomSy  how  divmely  bright  I 

**  So  foftly  fmiles  the  blooming  bride» 
'*  By  love  and.confcious  virtue  ledj 
**^  O'er  her  new  manfion  to  prcfide, 
'*  And  placid  joys  around  her  fpread/* 

The  late  Emperor  Kun^Long  was  confidered  among  the  beft 
poets  of  modern  times,  and  the  mod  celebrated  of  his  compofi* 
tions  is  an  ode  in  praife  of  Tea,  which  has  been  painted  on  ^U 
the  teapots  in  the  empire.  The  following  is  a  verbal  tranflatio^, 
with  fuch  auxiliaries  only  as  were  neceffary  to  make  the  fenfe 
complete. 

"  On  a  flow  fire  fet  a  tripod,  whbfe  colour  and  texture  fhew 
its  long  ufe ;  fill  it  with  clear  fnow  water ;  boil  it  as  long  as 
would  be  neceflary  to  turn  fifli  white,  and  crayfifli  red ; 
throw  it  upon  the  delicate  leaves  of  choice  tea,  in  a  cup  of  ^ 
"  yooi  (a  particular  fort  of  porcelain).  Let  it  remain  as  long 
"  as  the  vapour  rifes  in  a  cloud,  and  leaves  only  a  thin  mift 
"  floating  on  the  furface.  At  your  eafe,  drink  this  precious  li- 
*'  quor,  which  will  chafe  away  the  five  caufes  of  trouble.     We 
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^  can  tafte  and  feel,  but  not  defcribe^  the  ftate  of  repofe  pro* 
**  duced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared." 

He  wrote,  likewlfe,  a  long  defcriptive  poem  on  the  city  aild 
country  of  Moukden,  in  Mantchoo  Tartary,  which  has  been 
tranflated  by  fome  of  the  miflionaries,  and  appears  to  poflfefs 
much  more  merit  than  his  ode  on  tea,  of  which,  however,  it  Is 
difficult  to  judge  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
asthe  o  de  may  owe  its  chief  beauties  and  its  fame  more  to  the 
choice  of  the  charaders  than  to  the  founds,  literal  fenfe,  or  verfi- 
fication.  To  an  European  the  Chinefe  language  appears  to 
have  few  elegancies  •  it  wants  all  the  little  auxiliaries  that  add 
grace  and  energy  to  thofe  of  Europe.  In  the  Chinefe  the 
beauty  of  an  expreflion  depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  the 
charadter,  and  not  on  any  feleftion  or  arrangement  of  the 
monofyllabic  founds.  A  charafler  uniting  a  happy  affdciatioti 
of  ideas  has  the  fame  effedJ:  upon  the  eye  of  the  Chinefe,  as  a 
general  theorem  exprefled  in  fymbols  has  on  a  mathematician ; 
but  in  both  cafes  a  man  muft  be  learned  to  feel  the  beauties  of 
the  concife  expreffion.  Even  in  fpeaking  the  language  has 
few  expletives.  "  Englifh  good,  Chinefe  better,"-—"  to-day 
go,  to-morrow  come,"—"  fea  no  bound,  Kiang  no  b^ftotti ; — 
**  well,  not  well ;" — are  modes  of  expreffion  in  which  an  Eu- 
ropean will  not  find  much  elegance. 

In  addition  to  the  dcfe&s  of  the  kngnaige^  thetn  U  another 
reafcn  why  poetry  is  not  Kkdy  ever  to  becowe  a  favourite  puf- 
fuit,  or  to  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  among  the  Chlri^fe.  The 
ftate  of  fociety  we  have  feen  to  be  fuch  as  entirely  to  exclude 

o  o  the 
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the  paflion  of  love.  A  man,  in  this  country,  marries  only 
from  neceffity,  or  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  an.  heir  to  his  pro- 
perty, who  may  facrifice  to  his  manes,  or  becaufe  the  maxims 
of  the  government  have  made  >  it  difgraceful  to  remain  in  a  fiate 
of  celibacy.  The  fine  fentiments  that  arife  from  the  mutiu^ 
endearment  of  two  perfons  enamoured  of  each  other  can 
therefore  have  no  place  in  the  breaft  of  a  Chinefe  :  and  it  is  to 
the  effufions  of  a  heart  thus  circumftanced,  that  poetry  owes 
fome  of  its  greateft  charms.  Nor  can  they  be  confidered  as  a 
nation  of  warriors ;  and  war,  next  to  lov^,  has  ever  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  the  mufes. 

Tlie  language  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  concife  ftyle  of 
ethics,  than  the  fublime  flights  of  poetry.  The  moral  precepts 
of  Cong-foo-tfe  difplay  an  excellent  mind  in  the  writer,  and 
would  do  honour  to  any  age  and  nation.  The  following  will 
fcrve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  fubjeds,  ftyle,  and  manner. 

"  There  is  one  clear  rule  of  condudl :  to  afl:  with  fincerity;  and 
"  to  conform  with  all  one's  foul,  and^with  all  one's  flrength,  to 
"  this  univerfal  rule — do  not  any  thing  to  another,  that  yott 
."  would  not  wifh  another  fhould  do  to  you/' 

How  conformable  is  thiafentiment  as  well  as  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expreffed,  to  that  of  the  great  Author  of  our  religion ;  a  re- 
ligion whofe  ^*  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  all  whofe 
"  paths  are  peacc*'*^ 

"  Five 
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^*  Five  things  ought  to  be  well  obferved  in  the  world: 
^  Juftice  between  the  prince  and  the  fubjed  j  aSedtion  be- 
**  tween  father  and  fon ;  fidelity  between  man  and  wife  ;  fub- 
'^  ordination  among  brothers ;  concord  among  friends* 

*'  There  are  three  radical  virtues :  prudence  to  difcern,  uni- 
^^  verfal  benevolence  to  embrace  (all  mankind);  courage  to 
**  fuftain. 

*^  What  palTes  in  a  man^s  mind  is  unknown  to  others :  if  you 
^^  are  wife,  take  great  care  of  what  none  but  yourfelf  can  fee. 


<( 


Examples  are  better  for  the  people  than  precepts. 


**  A  wife  man  is  his  own  moft  fevere  cenfor :  he  is  his  own 
"  accufer,  his  own  evidence,  and  his  own  judge.'* 

**  A  nation  may  accomplifh  more  by  bravery  than  by  fire 
^  and  water.  I  never  knew  a  people  perifh,  who  had  courage 
•*  for  their  fupport.** 

"  An  upright  man  will  not  purfue  a  crooked  path  j  he  follows 
^  the  ftraight  road,  and  walks  therein  fecure." 

Having  taken  this  £hort  view  of  their  language  and  literature^ 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  as.  far  as  the  communications  I  had  not  only  with  the 
millionaries,  but  alfo  with  fome  of  the  moft  learned  Chinefe^. 
will  allow  me  to  pronounce  on  thefe  points.    The  obfervationa 

002  I  have 
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I  have  to  make  muft  of  couFfe  be  very  general ;-  miiuKe  parti- 
cular wilt  not  be  expefted  m  a  work  of  this  nature.  There  is 
no  branch  of  fcience  which  the  Chinefe^  afFeft  to  value  fo  much, 
and  underftand  fo  little^  as  aftronomy*  The  neceffitjr  indeed 
of  being  able  to  mark,  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  the  returns 
of  the  feafons  and  certain  periodls,  in  fo  large  a  community^ 
muft  have  directed  an  early  attention  of  the  government  to  this 
ftibjed ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  an  aftronomical  board 
has  formed  one  of  the  ftate  eftablifliments  from  the  earlieft  pe- 
-ROds  of  their  hiftory.  Yet  fo  little  progrefs  have  they  made  in 
this  fcience,  that  the  only  part  of  its  fundions,  which  can  be 
called  aftronomical,  has  long  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
foreigners,  whom^they  affect  to  hold  in  contempt  and  to  con- 
fider  as  barbarians.  The  principal  oh^cQ,  of  this  board  is  to 
frame  and  to  publifh  a  nationa)  calendar,  and  to  point  out  to  tbe 
government  the  fuitable  times  and  feafons  for  its  important  un- 
dertakipgs.  Even  when  the  marris^ge  of  a  prince  or  princefe  of 
the  blood  is  abo^t  to. take  place,  the  commifTioners  of  aftronomy 
muft  appoint  a  fortunate  day  for  the  celebratioA  of  the  nup^ 
tials,  which  is  announced  in  form  in  the  Pekin  Gazette. 

In  this  importi^at  almanack,  as  in  the  Glreok  and  Roman  ca- 
lendars, are  inferted  all  the  fuppofed  lucky  and  unlucky  days  in 
the  year,  predictions  of  the  weather,  days  proper  for  taking  me* 
dicine,  commencing  joumies,  taking  home  a  wife,  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  houfe,  and  other  matters  oi  moment,  for  enter- 
ing upon  which  particular  times  are  afligned.  To  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  Chinefe  members  of  this  auguft  tribunal  is  com* 
mitted  the  aftrologicai  pare,  a  committee  of  Whom  is  feleded 

annually 
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annually  for  the  execution  of  this  important  tafk.  Whethcf 
the  men  of  letters,  as  they  call  themfelves,  really  believe  in  the 
abfurdities  of  judicial  aflrology,  or  whether  they  may  think  it 
necefTary  to  encourage  the  obfervance^of  popular  fuperftitionsv 
on  political  confiderations,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide. 
If,  however,  they  fhould  happen  to  poffefs  any  fuch  fuperior 
knowledge,  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  ailing  the  farce  with 
fuch  apparent  earneftnefs,  and  with  fo  much  folemnity.  The 
duration  of  the  fame  fyftem  has  certainly  been  long  enough  foi^ 
them  to  have  difcovered,  that  the  multitude  are  more  effedual^ 
ly  governed  by  opinion  than  by  power.. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  an  enlTghteriid 
and  intelligent  mind,  fumifh  the  mod  grand  and  fublime  fpeo 
tacle  in  nature;  ta  the  ignorant  and  fuperflitious,  the  mofl: 
awful.  The  common  people  of  alt  comltries,^  and  In  all  ages, 
have  confidered  the  occafional  privatioti  of  the  Kght  of  the  twa 
great  luminaries  of  heaven  as  the  forenmners  of  fome  ejaraor- 
dinary  event,  whilft  the  more  intelligttit  part  of  the  cbmmunit]^ 
have  turned  thefe  fuperftitious  liocions  to  their  advantage. 
Thales  is  faid  to  have  been  able  to  calculate  the  returns  of 
eclipfes  fix  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrlflf ;  of  courfe^ 
he  was  well  acquainted  witli  the  caufes  by  which  they  were 
produced ;  yet  his  countrymen  were  always  filled  with  fiiper- 
ffition  and  terror  on  the  event  of  an  eclipfe.  Plutarch  has  ob- 
ferved  that  Pericles  learned  from  Anaxagoras  to  overcome  tlie 
terrors  which  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens  infpired 
into  thpfe  who  knew  not  their  caufes ;  and  he  mentions  a  ftrlk- 

ing 
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log  proof  which  he  gave  of  this  knowledge,  on  his  expedition 
againft  Peloponncfus,  when  there  happened  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun. 
The  fudden  darknefs,  being  confidered  as  an  omen  unfavour- 
able to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  occafioned  a  general  con- 
(lernation.     Pericles,  obferving  the  pilot  of  his  own  galley  to  be 
frightened  and  confufed,  took   his  cloak  and  placed  it  before 
his  eyes,  alking  him  at  the  fame  time  if  he  found  any  thing 
alarmiixg,  or  of  evil  prefage,  in  what  he  then  did  ?  and  upon 
his  anfwering  in  the  negative :  "  Where  then  is  the  difference,*' 
faid  Pericles^  "  between  this  covering  and  the  other,  except 
"  that  fomething  of  greater  extent  than  my  cloak  deprives  us  of 
^'  the  light  of  the  fun  ?"     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Alexan- 
der when,  oa  a  like  occafion,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbcla, 
he  commanded  a  facrifice  to  be  made  to  the  fun,  the  moon, 
and  the  earth,  as  being  the  three  powers  to  which  eclipfes  were 
owing,  did  it  merely  to  appeafe  the  fuperflitious  notions  of  hie 
army.     To  fuppofe  him  ignorant  of  their  caufes,  would  be  pay- 
ing an  ill  compliment  to  his  great  mafter.     Thus  it  might  have 
been  with  regard  to  the  Chinefe  government,  which,  whether 
through  ignorance  ox  poli<:y,  ftill  continues  to  obferve  with  the 
greateft  folemnity  the  fame  ceremonies,  or  nearly  fo,  on  the 
event  of  an  eclipfe,  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  near  two  thoufand  years  ago.     When 
the  moon  was  darkened  by  an  eclipfe,  their  drums  and  clarions 
and  trumpets  were  founded,  under  the  notion  that,  by  their 
fhrill  and  loud  noife,  they  might  aflift  in  nelieving  the  labour- 
ing goddefs. 

••  Araft 
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'*  A  vaft  eclipfc  darkens  the  neighbouring  planet, 
*'  Sound  there,  found  all  our  inftruments  of  war  ; 
"  Clarions  and  trumpets,  filver,  brafs»  and  iron, 
*'  And  beat  a  thouflind  drums  to  help  her  iabour/'^ 

The  brazen  gong  is  violently  beat  by  the  Chinefe  on  the  fame 
occadon  ;  and  that  fuch  an  event  may  not  pafs  unobferved,  and 
the  luminary  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  ufual  afliftancc  of  mu- 
(ic,  to  frighten  away  or  to  chann  the  dragon,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  to  have  feized  upon  it,  the  great  oflScers  of  ftate  in  every 
city  and  principal  town  are  inftruded  to  give  public  notice  of 
the  time  it  will  happen,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  na- 
tional almanack.     A  rude  projeftion  of  a  lunar  eclipfe,  that 
happened  whilft  we  were  at  Tong-cboo^  was  ftuck  up  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  ftreets;  all  the  officers  were  in  mourning,  and  alt 
bufinefs  was  fufpended  for  that  day»     When  the  Dutch  Emba(^ 
fadors  were  in  Pekin,  the  fun  was  ecRpfed  oathe  zift  of  Janu- 
ary 1 795,  which  happened  to  be  the  firft  day  of  their  new^ 
year:  a  day  obferved  through  the  whole  empire  with  the  greateft 
feflivity   and   rejoicing ;  and  almoft  the   only  day  on  which^ 
the  bulk  of  the  people  refrain  from  their  refpe^live  occupa-- 
tions.     The  Embaflador  and  his  fuite  were  fummoned  to  court 
at  the  ufual  hour  of  three  ia  the  morning.     Oa  arriving  at  the 
palace  they  were  told  that,  in  confequence  of  aa  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  which  waa  about  to  happen  on  that  day  and  which  waa 
a  moft  unfortunate  event,  portending  an  unhappy  year  to  their 
country,  the  Emperor  would  not  be  vifible  for  three  days,  dur* 
ing  which  time  the  whole  court  would  go  into  mourning  j  that 
the  amufem^nts^  feafts,  and  entertainments  ufual  on  this  parti- 
cular 
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cular  day  would  be  fufpended  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to 
the  other. 

Before  an  eclipfe  happens,  the  members  of  the  mathematical 
board    and  other   learned   men    in  office   aifemble    near  the 
palace,  each  having  in  his  hand  a  iketch  of  the  obfcuration^  in 
order  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  the  aflronomer's  calculation.     But 
if  thefe  people  were  not  all  interefted  in  making  the  calculation 
to  agree  with  the  time  and  other  circumftances  of  the  eclipfe,  the 
aftronomers  would  run  no  great  hazard  of  being  detefted  in  an 
error,  provided  it  was  not  a  very  glaring  one,  as  they  have  no 
ipftruments  for  meafuring  time  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. The  moment  the  eclipfe  begins,  they  all  fall  down  on  their 
Icnees,  and  bow  their  heads  nine  times  to  the  ground,  during 
which  is  ftruck  up  a  horrible  crafh  of  gongs,  kettle-drums^ 
trumpets,  and  other  noify  inftruments,  intended  to  fcare  the 
devouring  dragon. 

From  the  obfervance  of  fuch  extravagant  ceremonies  it  would 
hot  be  fair  to  infer  their  total  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
aftronomy ;  but  that  fuch  is  really  the  cafe,  the  latter  part  of 
jrtieir  hiftory  furnifhes  abundant  teftimony.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Gen-gis  Khan  the  Mongul  Tartar  firfl;  entered 
China,  and  his  fucceflbr  Kublai  Khan  effeded  the  qonqueft  of 
the  country,  the  greateft  diforder  and  confufion  prevailed  in 
their  chronology.  They  were  neither  able  to  regulate  the  rec- 
koning of  time,  nor  to  fettle  the  limits  pf  the  different  provinces, 
nor  even  to  afcertain  the  divifions  of  lands  as  allotted  to  the  fe- 
deral diftrids.  Kublai,  according  to  their  bwn  annals,  hdd  out  en- 
couragement 
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couragement  for  learned  men  to  frequent  his  court  from  evcify 
part  of  the  world,  and  through  the  means  of  the  miflionarieSy 
both  of  the  Chriilian  and  Mahomedan  faith,  but  principally  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  ftill  more  through  the  defcendants  of  the 
Greeks,  who  anciently  fettled  in  Badriana,  many  important 
improvements  were  then  introduced  into  China.  He  caufed  a 
regular  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  empire.  He  adjufted 
their  chronology,  and  corredted  the  errors  of  their  aftronomical 
obfervations ;  he  imported  various  mathematical  and  agronomi- 
cal inftruments  ^rom  Balk  and  Samarcand  ;  fuch  as  were  then  in 
ufe  among  the  Chinefe  being  of  a  rude  conftrudion,  and  unfit 
to  make  obfervations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy ;  and  he  repaired  the  grand  communicatlm 
by  water  that  connedls  the  northern  with  the  foisthern  extn^ 
mities  of  the  empire,  a  work,  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
the  mind  is  not  more  ftrongly  impreffcd  with  the  grandeur  and 
magnitude  of  the  objed,  than  with  the  pleafing  fenfe  of  its  iiit* 
portant  utility. 

In  fome  of  the  early  accounts  of  China,  publifhed  in  Europe, 
we  find  the  defcription  of  certain  inftruments,  faid  te-  have 
been  difcovered  on  a  mountain  near  the  city  of  Nankin,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  the  Chinefe  partly  in  that  capital  and 
panly  in  Pekin,  On  a  more  accurate  examination  of  thofe  in- 
ftruments it  appeared,  that  they  had  all  been  conftrufted  for 
fome  particular  place  lying  under  the  37tH  parallel  of  latitude; 
from  whence  it  followed,  that  all  the  obfervations  made  with 
them  at  Pekin,  which  is  in  39^  ^s\  north,  as  well  as  all  thofe 
made  at  Nankin  in  32*.  4.  north,  muft  have  been  entirely  falfc^ 
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and  the.  very  aA  of  placing  them  fo  diflant  from  the  parallel 
for  which  they  were  conftrudcd,  is  in  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinefe  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Pauw  has  given  the  moft  probable  conjecture  refpeAing 
thofo  inftruments.  He  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  made  at 
Balk,  in  Badriana,  by  fome  of  thofe  Greeks  who  obtained  the 
government  of  that  province  under  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander, 
and  that  they  had  pafled  into  China  during  the  period  of  the 
Mongul  government. 

The  death  of  Kublai  Khaa  was  fpeedily  followed  by  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Tartars  from  China ;  and  moft  probably, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  all  thoie  learned  men  they  bad  been  (he 
means  of  introducing  into  the  country  ;^  for  when  the  empire 
yras  again  fubdued  by  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  whofe  race  now 
fills  the  throne,  Sun-chee^  the  firft  Eipperor  of  the  prefent 
dynafty,  obferve^  in  an  edidl  publiihed  by  him  in  1650,  that 
fmce  the  expulfion  of  the  Monguls,  the  Chinefe  had  not  beea 
able  to  msdce  a  correA  almanack ;  and  that  error  had  been  accu* 
mulating  on  error  in  their  aftronomical  obfervations  and  chro* 
nology.  At  this  time,  fome  Mahomedans  were  again  found  to 
fuperintend  the  conftrudion  of  the  calendar  y  but  the  office  de- 
volving, at  length,  upon  a  Chinefe^  the  unfortunate  almanack- 
maker  happened  to  infert  a  falfe  intercalation,  affigning  thirteen 
months  to  the  year  1670^  when  it  fhould  have  contained  no 
more  than  twelve.  This  miftake  was  an  event  too  fortunate  to 
be  overlooked  by  fome  catholic  miffionaries  who,  at  that  time, 
happened  to  be  in  the  capital.  They  faw  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  convincing  the  Tartars  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
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Chinefe  in  a  matter  of  the  lad  importance  to  the  government, 
and  they  had  little  doubt  of  fuccefs,  where  prejudice  was  al- 
rtady  operating  in  their  favour.  In  fliort,  the  Europeans  fuc- 
ceeded;  the  almanacks  of  that  year  were  declared  defedive, 
were  called  in,  a  new  edition  printed  off,  and  the  poor  alma<- 
nack-maker  is  faid  to  have  been  ftrangled. 

Four  German  Jefuits  were  then  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
places  in  the  tribunal  of  mathematics ;  and,  being  men  of  learn- 
ing, they  proved  of  no  fmall  ufe  at  court.  After  thefe  the  Por* 
tuguefe  fucceeded  to  the  appointments  of  regulating  the  calendar, 
three  of  whom,  as  already  obferved,  are  now  entrufted  with 
this  important  office.  Fortunately  for  thefe  gentlemen,  the 
Chinefe  have  no  means  of  detedling  any  little  inaccuracies  that 
may  happen  in  their  calculations.  I  faw,  and  converfed  with, 
numbers  of  their  learned  men  at  the  palace  of  Tuen-min^yuen^ 
but  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  not  a  fingle  Chinefe,  nor  a  Tartar, 
who  fhewed  themfelves  there,  were  poflcfled  of  the  flighted 
knowledge  of  aftronomy,  nor  one  who  could  explain  any  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Aftronomy  with 
them  confifts  entirely  in  a  certain  jargon  of  judicial  aftrology ; 
and  they  remain  firmly  attached  to  the  belief  of  the  do^rines  of 
their  great  philofopher,  delivered  more  than  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  which  teach  them  that  ^^  the  heaven  is  round,  the  earth  a 
^*  fquare  fixed  in  the  middle ;  the  other  four  elements  placed 
**  at  its  four  fides :  water  to  the  north ;  fire  to  the  fouth  ;  wood 
**  to  the  eaft  j  and  metal  to  the  weft :"  and  they  believe  the 
ilars  to  be  ftuck,  like  fo  many  nails,  at  equal  di  fiances  from  the 
earth,  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
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As  to  the  numerous  ecllpfes  taken  notice  of  in  the  re* 
cords  of  the  country,  they  are  mere  regifters,  noted  down 
whenever  they  happened,  and  not  predictions  or  the  refute 
of  calculations.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed^  that  the  Cht- 
nefe  were,  at  any  time,  able  to  predidl  an  eclipfe,  notwith- 
(landing  all  that  has  been  faid  in  their  favour  on  this  fubjedt. 
The  reputed  Chinefe  tables,  publiflied  by  father  Couplet,  have 
"been  detefted  to  be  thofe  of  Tycho  Brahe ;  and  Caffini  found 
the  chronology  of  their  eclipfes,  publifhed  by  Martinus,  to  be 
erroneous,  and  their  returns  impoffible.  It  could  not  indeed 
be  otherwife ;  the  defedivenefs  of  the  calendar  muil  necefikriiy 
falfify  all  their  records  as  to  time. 

Had  the  miflionaries  been  difpofed  to  confer  a  real  fervice  ott 
the  Chinefe,  inftead  of  mifleading  the  world  by  their  ftrange  and 
wonderful  accounts  of  this  people;  inftead  of  beftowing  fo 
much  time  in  tranflating  into  Chinefe  a  fet  of  logarithm  tablet 
for  the  ufe  of  Kaungjhce^  the  fecond  Emperor  of  the  prefent 
dynafty,  of  which  they  pretend  he  was  fo  fond  that  he  always 
carried  them  about  with  him  fufpended  to  his  girdle,  they 
ihould  rather  have  taught  them  the  ufe,  and  the  convenience^ 
of  the  Arabic  numbers,  of  .whofe  combinations  and  reAilts  their 
own  language  is  not  capable,  and  have  inftruded  a  few  of  their 
youth  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  the  niathematics.  For 
fuch  an  omiflion,  however,  human  nature  can  readily  find  an 
excufe.  It  would  be  too  great  an  inftance  of  felf-denial,  to  re- 
linquiihthe  advantages  and  the  credit  which  their  fuperiorfkilL 
had  gained  them  over  a  vaft  empire,  by  making  the  individual 
•  of  that  empire  participate  in  their  knowledge.  ^ 
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When  we  refled,  for  a  moment,  how  many  perplexities  and 
difficuhies  were  occafioned  by  the  irregular  coincidences  of 
the  folar  and  lunar  periods,  in  the  calendars  of  Europe,  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Carfar  to  the  altering  of  the  ftyle  by  pope  Gre- 
gory, we  may  readily  conceive  how  great  muft  be  the  errors  in 
the  chronology  of  a  country,  where  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
ignorant  even  of  the  firft  principles  of  aftronomy,  and  where 
they  depended  on  the  adventitious  aid  of  foreigners,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  into  execution  one  of  the  moft  important  concerns 
of  the  government. 

Every  thing  of  their  own  invention  and  difcovery  carries 
with  it  fuch  ftrong  marks  of  originality,  as  cannot  eafily  be 
miftaken*  The  language  declares  itfelf  to  be  moft  unqueftion- 
ably  the  produfl;ion  of  the  country ;  fo  does  the  mariner'^s  com- 
pafs }  and  they  have  a  cycle,  or  period,  to  affift  their  chrono- 
logy, of  which  I  think  none  will  difpute  with  them  the  inven- 
tion. In  their  records  it  is  carried  back  to  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Wbang'tee^  the  third  from  Fo-Jbee.  This  cycle^  confift- 
ing  of  fixty  years,  has  no  reference  to  the  periods  of  the  mo- 
lions  or  coincidences  of  the  fun  and  moon,  as  one  of  the  fame 
period  among  the  Hindus,  but  is  ufed  merely  as  our  century, 
to  diftinguifli  time  into  eras  or  ages.  Infiead  of  denominating 
any  given  year  the  firft,  fecond^  or  third  year  of  fuch  a  cycle, 
they  have  aflumed  two  fets  of  charadlers,  one  fet  confifting  of 
ten,  and  the  other  of  twelve  j  the  furft  are  called  the  ten  roots, 
and  the  fecond  the  twelve  branches.  The  combination  of  a 
root  and  a  branch  gives  a  name  for  the  year ;  and  the  different 
l»ermutatiens  of  which  they  ,are  capable,  fupply  them  with 
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fixty  diftind  titles,  making  the  complete  cycle  of  fixty  years* 
The  nature  of  this  period  may  be  rendered  familiar  to  fuch  as  are 
not  converfant  with  the  combination  of  numbers,  by  alTuming 
the  numerals  from  i  to  lo  for  the  ten  roots,  and  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  from  a  to  m^  for  the  twelve  branches,  and  by 
placing  them  in  a  circle,  in  the  following  manner,  where  thp 
cycle  begins  with  the  letter  a. 

LQ 

9  8  ^ 

540^ 

'^         ^         «^         oi 

to  C*^  A*  ^ 

A  «  6 

^  or  -c 

Suppofmg  thefe  letters  and  figures  to  be  Chinefe  charafters,  the 
firft  year  of  any  cycle  would  be  called  i^,  the  fecond  2^,  the 
third  3a  and  fo  on  to  loi,  the  tenth  year  j  the  eleventh  would 
be  i/,   the  twelfth  2m^  the  thirteenth  3^,    and  the  fixtieth 
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torn  J  when  the  whole  revolution  would  be  completed.  This 
cycle,,  though  always  ufed  in  the  records  of  their  hiftory,  nerer 
appears  in  the  date  of  public  afts.  Thefe  only  fpecify  the  time 
of  the  reign  under  which  they  are  given^  as  the  ift.  2d.  or  3d. 
day  of  the  ift.  2d.  or  3d  moon,  of  the  ift.  zd.  or  3d.  year  of  the 
reignof  fuch  or  fuch  an  Emperor.. 

Little  progrefs  as  they  appear  to  have  made  in  the  fcience  of 
aftronomy,  their  knowledge  of  geography,  which  fuppofes  in- 
deed an  acquaintance  with  the  former,  is  equally  limited..  Their 
own  empire  was  confidered  to  occupy  the  middle  fjpace  of  the 
Iquare  furface  of  the  earth,  the  reft  of  which  was  made  up  of 
iflands.     When  the  Jefuits  firft  entered  China,  they  found  the 
charts,  even  of  their  own  country^  rude  and  incorreft  {ketches^ 
without  any  fcale  or  proportion,  wherein  a  ridge  of  mountains 
covered  a  whole  province,  and  a  river  fwept  away  half  of  an* 
other.     Ac  prefent  they  have  neat  and  accurate  maps  of  tlie 
country,  copied  after  the  original  furvey  of  the  whale  empire^ 
undertaken  and  completed  by  the  Jefuits,  after  feveral  years  of 
indefatigable  labour^ 

Although  the  Chinefe  language  be  unfavourable  for  nu- 
mercia)  combinations  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  concife 
operations  of  algebra,  and  the  terfe  demonftrations  of  geome- 
try, to  neither  of  which,  however,  has  it  ever  been  made  fub- 
fervient,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  totally  unknown  in  . 
the  country.  Their  arithmetic  is  mechanical.  To  find  the 
aggregate  of  numbers,  a  machine  is  in  umverfal  ufe,  from  the. 
man  of  letters,  to  the  meaneft  flxopman  behind  his  counter. 
By  this  machine^  which  is  called  a  Swaui^pan^  arithmetical 
operations  are  rendeted  palpably*    It  conlifts  of  a  frame  of 
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wood,  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  bar  running  dowa 
the  middle ;  through  this  bar,  at  right  angles,  are  inferred  ^ 
number  of  parallel  wires,  and  on  each  wire,  in  one  compart- 
ment, are  five  moveable  balls,  and  in  the  other  two.  Thefc 
wires  may  be  confidered  as  the  afcending  and  defcending  powers 
of  a  numeration  table,  proceeding  in  a  tenfold  proportion ;  fy 
that  if  a  ball  upon  any  of  the  wires,  in  the  larger  compartment, 
be  placed  againfl  the  middle  bar,  and  called  unity  or  one,  a  ball 
on  the  wire  next  above  it  will  reprefent  ten,  and  one  on  the 
next  one  hundred  ;  fo,  alfo,  a  ball  on  the  wire  next  below  that 
expreffing  unity  will  be  one-tenth,  the  next  lower  one  hun- 
dredth, and  the  thifd  one  thoufandch,  part  of  an  unit ;  and  the 
balls  on  the  correfponding  wires  in  the  fmaller  compartment 
will  be  five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  five-tenths,  five  hundredtha, 
five  thoufandths;  the  value  or  power  of  each  of  thefe,  in  tb« 
fmaller  divifion,  being  always  five  times  as  much  as  of  thofe  in 
the  larger.  In  the  following  figure,  fuppofe  X  be  affumed  as  the 
line  of  units,  the  lines  to  the  right  will  be  integers  decimally  in-» 
creafingj  and  thofe  to  the  left  fradional  parts  decimally  decreas- 
ing ;  and  the  Swan-pan  in  the  prefent  pofition  of  the  balls,  will 
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This  is  clearly  a  fyftem  of  decimal  arithmetic,  which,  for  the 
cafe,  fimplicity,  and  convenience  of  its  operations,  it  were  to 
be  wifhed  was  generally  adopted  in  Europe,  inftead  of  the 
cndlefs  ways  in  which  the  integer  is  differently  divided  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  fame, 
country.  The  Swan-pan  would  be  no  bad  inflrument  for 
teaching  to  a  blind  perfon  the  operations  of  arithmetic.  Yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  fecm,  thefe  operations,  as  performed  by 
the  Chinefe,  like  their  written  charafters,  require  more  the  ex« 
crcife  of  the  eye  than  of  the  mind.  The  fimple  addition  or  fub* 
traftion  of  the  little  balls  to,  or  from,  the  middle  bar,  ihews  at 
once  by  their  dtfpofition  on  the  board  the  refult  of  any  required 
combination.  The  invention  of  it  I  think  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Cbinefe  j  though  it  has  been  compared,  how  juftly 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fay,  to  the  Roman  abams. 


It  has  been  obferved,  and  perhaps  with  a  great  deal  of  truth^ 
that  the  arts  whicli  fupply  die  luxuries,  the  conveniencies,  and 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  have  derived  but  little  advantage  in  the 
firft  inftancc  from  the  labours  and  fpeculations  of  philofophers ; 
that  the  ingenuity  of  artifts,  the  accidental  or  progreflive  dif- 
coverles  of  common  workmen,  in  any,  particular  tfranch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  have  frequently  afforded  data^  from  which,  by  the  rea- 
fonings  and  inveftigations  of  philofophers,  hints  have  forae- 
times  been  ftruck  out  for  arriving  at  the  fame  ends  by  a  fhorter 
way  J  that  the  learned  are  therefore  more  properly  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  improvers  than  inventors.  Of  this  mortifying  truth, 
the  Chinefe  afford  many  ftrong  examples  in  their  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  particularly  In  fome  of  thefe  operations  that 
have  a  reference  to  chemiftry»  which  cannot  here  be   fald  to 
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exlft  AS  a  iclente,  although  feverti  branches  are  in  oommoti 
pcadice  as  chemical  arts;  Without  poilefliiig  any  theory  coa^ 
eeming  the  affinities  of  bodies,  or  aura&ioot  c^  cohefion  er 
aggregation,  they  clarify  the  mmidy  waters  of  their  nTcrs,  for 
tminediate  ufe,  by  ftirring  then  round  with  a  piece  of  alum  ia 
a  hollow  bamboo;  a  £mple  operation  whtcU,  experience  iias 
taught  tfaemt  will  cauie  the  clayey  particles  to  £^11  to  the  bott 
torn;  and  having  aicerti^ned  the  fad»  they  have  gi^en  dien^ 
f^ve%  90  furth«r  trouble  tp  ^icplaia  tb?  pbeoomenoiu 

In  like  manner,  diey  are  well  acquainted  with  the  e&ft  of 
Aeam  opoin  certain  bodies  that  are  immerfibd  in  it ;  that  its  heat 
is  much  greater  dian  that  of  boiling  waten  Yet,  aMiovgh  for 
ages  they  have  b^n  in  the  eonftant  praAice  of  oonfining  it'  in 
clofe  veflels,  fomething  liice  P^nft  dlg^fier^  for  the  purpofe  of 
foftening  horn,  from  which  their  thin,  tranfparent,  and  capa- 
cious lanterns  are  made,  they  feem  not  to  have  difcovered  its 
extraordinary  force  when  thus  pent  up;  at  leaft,  they  have 
never  thought  of  applying  that  power  to  purpofes  which  animai 
ftrength  has  not  been  adequate  to  eiSed.  They  extraA  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  the  moft  brilliant  colours,  which 
they  have  alfo  acquired  the  art  of  preparing  and  mixing,  fo 
as  to  produce  every  intermediate  tint ;  and^  in  their  richefl;  an4 
tnoft  lively  hues^  they  communicate  thefe  colours  to  filks,  cot- 
tons, and  paper ;  yet  they  have  no  theory  on  colours. 

The,  proce(i(  of  fmeltlng  iron  from  the  ore  is  well  known  to 
th^m ;  and  their  caft  ware  of  this  metal  is  remarkably  thin  and 

light*    Tbey  luiv?  ^Ifo  an  ioiperfeiSk  koQwkdge  of  converting 
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In  a  very  ancient  trcatife  on  the  military  art,  there  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  manner  how  to  annoy  an  enemy's 
camp,  by  fpringing  a  mine  with  gunpowder ;  but  this  treatiie 
makes  no  mention  of  cannon.  Fire-works,  made  generally  of 
gunpowder,  filings  of  zinc,  camphor,  and  other  ingredients^^ 
are  defcribed  in  varipus  old  tra£ts.  It  is  eafily  conceived,  that 
tbe  deflagration  of  nitre  was  likely  to  be  firft  noticed  in  thoft 
countries  where  it  is  the  fpontaneous  and  abundant  produd;ioR 
of  the  earth,  which  is  the  cafe  on  the  elevated  defarts  of  Tu^ 
tary  4nd  Thibet,  and  on  the  low  and  extenfive  plains  of  ladii 
and  China.  The  gunpowder^  however,  made  by  the  Ghinefe 
is  extremely  bad.  They  have  no  particular  manufadory^  but 
each  individual  makes  his  own.  It  is  in  fa£t  one  part  of  the 
foldier's  employment  to  prepare  his  own  gunpowder.  The 
ufual  proportions,  according  to  Van-ta-gin^  information  are» 

50  pounds  of  nitre, 

25 fulphur, 

25  ■        charcoal. 

They  know  not  the  art  of  granulating  the  pafte,  as  in  Europe,, 
but  ufe  it  in  a  coarfe  powder,  which  fometimes  cakes  together 
into  a  folid  mafs ;  and  from  the  impurity  of  the  nitre,  (no 
means  appearing  to  be  employed  for  extrading  the  common 
fait  it  ufually  contains)  the  leaft  expofure  to  the  air,  by  attrading 
the  moifture,  makes  it  unfit  for  fervice.  This  may  be  one  reafoa 
for  their  objection  to  firelocks* 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  three  great  difcoveries  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  of  gunpowder,  and  of  printing,  in  Europe^ 
followed  clofe  upon  the  return  of  the  £simous  traveller  Marco 

Polo. 
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Polo.  It  was  the  boaft  indeed  of  Caung-Jhee  to  the  Jefuits, 
when  they  inftrufted  him  in  fome  of  the  fciences  of  Europe, 
that  the  latter  country  was  neither  acquainted  with  the  mari- 
ner's compafs,  nor  with  the  art  of  printing,  nor  with  gun- 
powder, till  they  had  been  in  common  ufe  in  China  near 
two  thoufand  years.  As  to  gunpowder,  it  is  pretty  obvious^ 
that  our  countryman  Rog^r  Bacon  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  compofition*  In  more  than 
one  part  of  his  works  he  obferves,  that  with  faltpetre  and 
other  articles  may  be  made  a  fire  that  will  inflame  to  a  great 
diftancc;  and  in  one  place  he  ftates,  that  with  fulphur,  faltpetre, 
and  fomething  elfe,  which  he  difguifes  under  two  or  three 
barbarous  words,  a  compofition  may  be  made,  by  which  the 
effeds  of  thunder  and  of  lightning  may  be  imitated.  Bacon 
died  in  the  year  1292,  and  Marco  Polo  returned  to  Europe  in 
1295;  fo  that  he  could  not  poflibly  have  received  any  hint 
to  lead  towards  the  difcovery  through  the  channel  of  the 
Venetian  traveller  *• 

If  the  Chinefe  had,  at   any  period  of  their   hiflory,  beeri 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  calling  large  cannon^  and  of  making 

♦  The  Invention,  In  Europe,  is  ufually  attributed  to  one  Schwartz,  a  German 
Monk,  about  the  year  1 354,  which,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  as  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  cannon  was  made  ufe  of  at  the  battle  of  CreiFy,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1346.  And  Mariana,  in  his  account  of  the  fiege  of  Algeziras  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1342,  or  1343,  as  quoted  by  Bifhop  Watfon,  obferves, 
•'  that  the  Moors  very  much  annoyed  the  Chriftians  with  their  iron  (hot ;"  and  he 
-  further  adds,  that  '*  this  is  the  firfl  mention  made  in  hiflory  of  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 
*•  and  ball.'*  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that  the  firft  introduftion  of 
gunpowder  into  Europe  was  by  fome  Mahomedans  from  the  eaftward,  and  that 
8chwartz  was  not  the  inventor,  although  he  might  perhaps  have  been  the  firft 
publiflier  of  the  difcovery* 

ufe 
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ufc  of  them  in  their  wars,  it  is  fcarcely  probable  they  would 
ever  have  loft  it.     Yet  it  is  very  certain  the  two  Jefuits,  Schaal 
and  Verbieft,  took  great  pains  to  inftruft  them  in  the  method 
of  cafting  cannon ;    in  which,  however,  they  have  not  made 
any  progrefs  or  improvement.     I  obferved,  ne*r  one  of  the 
gates  of  Pekin,  a  few  rude,  ilUfhapen,  and  difproportionate 
piecea^   lying   unmounted  on  the   ground,   and    thefe,    with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  frontiers  of  Canton,  and  a  few 
pieces,  apparently  twelve  pounders,  at  Hang^cbeu^Jho^  which 
had    wooden  pent-houfes  ereded  over  each,   were  the  only 
cannon  that  we  noticed  in  the  whole  country.     Whether  the 
fpecimens,  exiiibited  in  the  annexed  plate,  which  were  drawn* 
by  the  late  Captain  Parifli  of  the  Royal  Anillery^  be  originally 
6f  Chinefe  invention,  ^or  borrowed  from  fome  other  nation,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide ;    but  fuch  are  the  pieces  which 
are  fometimes  found,  (battered  about  the  gates  of  fome  of  their 
cities. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  vifited  China  in  the  faite  of  the  Ruffian  Em- 
1)aflador,  near  a  century  ago,  remarks,  that  **  towards  the 
"  weftern  extremity  of  the  Great  "Wall,  he  obferved  fome 
"  hundreds  of  old  cannon  piled  up  in  one  of  the  towers,  each 
"  compofed  of  three  or  four  pieces  of  hammered  iron,  joined 
"  and  fattened  together  with  hoops  of  the  fame  metal."  It  is 
probable  indeed  that  the  Chinefe,  like  the  Hindoos,  before  the 
time  of  Schaal  and  Verbieft,  made  ufe  of  cannon  of  wrought 
iron,  which  were  hooped  together  Kke  thofe  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bell. 

To 
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In  making  their  falutes,  of  vfhiQh  they  are  not  fparing,  they 
invariably  employ  three  fmall  petards,  or  piftol-barrels  rather, 
^'hich  are  duck  eredt  in  the  ground  ;  and  in  firing  thefe  fmall 
pieces  the   foidiers  are  fo  afraid,  that  they  are  difcharged  by 
a  train   laid  from  one   to  the  other.     When  Captain  Pari(b 
caufed  a  few  rounds  to  be  fired  from  two  field*  pieces^  which 
were  among  the  prefents  for  the  Emperor,  in  as  quick  fuc« 
ceffion  as  poffible,  the  Chinefe  officers  very  coolly  obferved, 
that  their  own  foidiers  could  do  it  juft  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better.     And  when  Lord  Macartney  afked  the  Ex-viceroy  of 
Canton  if  he  would  wifh  to  fee  his  guard  go  through  the  difie** 
rent  evolutions  as  pradifed  in  Europe,  he  replied  with  equal  in* 
difference,  **  That  they  could  not  poffibly  be  new  to  him,  who 
^^  had  been  fo  much  engaged  in  the  wars  on  the  frontiers  of 
**  Tartary  ;'*  though  the  chances  are,  that  he  had  never  before 
feen  a  firelock :    with  fuch  ridiculous  afiedation  of  fuperiority, 
and  contempt  for  other  nations,  does  the  unconquerable  pride 
of  this  people  infpire  them»     It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  principle,  never  to  be  caught  in  the  admiration  of 
any  thing  brought  among  them  by  foreigners.     Whenever  a 
man  of  rank  came  to  look  at  the  prefents,  if  obferved  by  any 
of  us,  he  would  carele^ly  glance  his  eye  ovef  them,  and  affed 
as  much  indifference  as  if  he  was  la  the  daily  habit  of  viewing 
things  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  French  phyfician^  who  travelled  in  China,  fays  he  never 
faw  an  alembic  or  diftillatory  apparatus  in  the  whole  country. 
The  art  of  diftillation,  however,  is  very  well  known,  and  in 
common  pradice.     Their  Sau^tcboo^  (literally  burnt  wine),  is 

an 
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an  ardent  fpirit  diftilled  from  various  kinds  of  grain,  but  mod; 
commonly  from  rice,  of  a  ftrong  erapyreumatic  flavour,  not 
unlike  the  fpirit  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  whifkey. 
The  rice  is  kept  in  hot  water  till -the  grains  are  fwollenj  it  is 
then  mixed  up  with  water  in  which  has  been  diflblved  a  pre-t 
paration  called  pc-ka^  confiding  of  rice-flour,  liquorice-root, 
annifeed,  and  garlic ;  this  not  only  haftens  fermentation,  but  is 
fuppofed  to  give  it  a  peculiar  flavour^  The  mixture  then 
undergoes  diftillation.  The  Sau-tcboo^  thus  prepared,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  bafis  of  the  beft  arrack,  which  in  Java  is 
exclufivcly  the  manufadture  of  Chlnefe,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rectification  of  the  above  fpirit,  with  the  addition  of 
molafles  and  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Before  diftillation 
the  liquor  is  fimply  called  ichoo^  or  wine,  and  in  this  ftatc  is  a 
very  infipid  and  difagreeable  beverage.  The  vine  grows  ex- 
tremely well  in  all  the  provinces,  even  as  far  north  as  Pekin, 
but  the  culture  of  it  feems  to  meet  with  little  encouragement, 
and  no  wine  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  except  by 
the  miffionaries  near  the  capitaL 

The  manufadure  of  earthen  ware,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  materials,  they  have  carried  to  a  pitch 
of  perfeftion  not  hitherto  equalled  by  any  nation,  except  the 
Japanefe,  who  are  allowed  to  excel  them,  not  only  in  this 
branch,  but  alfo  in  all  articles  of  lacquered  and  varnifhed  ware, 
which  fetch  exorbitant  prices  even  in  China.  The  beauty  of 
their  porcelain,  in  a  great  degree,  depends  upon  the  extreme 
labour  and  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  aflbrfment,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  diflfercnt  articles  employed.     Thefe  arc  in 

general 
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general  a  fine  fort  of  clay  called  Kao-lin  which  is  a  fpecies 
of  Soap-rock,  and  a  granite  called  Pe-tun-tfc^  compofed  chiefly 
of  quartz,  the  proportion  of  mica  being  very  fmall.     Thefe 
materials  are  grouad  down  and  waflied  with  the  greateft  care ; 
and  when  the  parte  has  been  turned  or  moulded  into  forms, 
each  piece  is  put  into  a  box  of  clay  before  it  goes  into  the 
oven ;    yet  with  every  precaution,   it  frequently  happens  (fo 
much  is  this  art  ftill  a  work  of  chance)  that  a  whole  oveo* 
runs  together  and  becomes  a  mafs  of  vitrified  matter.     Neither 
the  Chinefe  nor  the  Japanefe  can  boaft  of  giving  to  the  ma- 
terials much  elegance  of  form.     With  thofe  inimitable  models 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  vafes,  brought  into  modern  ufe  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood,  they  will  not  bear  a  compari- 
fon.     And  nothing  can  be  more  rude  and   ill-defigned  thaa 
the   grotefque   figures   and   other   objeds  painted,    or  rather 
daubed,  on  their  porcelain,  which  however  are  generally  the 
work  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  labouring  poor.     That 
they  can  do  better  we  have  evident  proof ;  for  if  a  pattera 
be  fent  out  from  England,  the  artifts  in  Canton  will  execute  it 
with  fcrupulous  exadnefs ;  and  their  colours  are  inimitable. 

The  manufadlure  of  glafs  was  totally  unknown  among  them 
until  the  laft  century  when,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  a  family  was  engaged  to  go  from  France  to  Pekin,  for  tie 
purpofe  of  introducing  the  art  ofglafs-making  into  the  country. 
The  attempt  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  the  concern,  at  the  death  of 
the  manager,  was  broken  up.  In  Canton  they  melt  old  broken 
glafs  and  mold  it  into  new  forms ;  and  they  have  been  taught 
to  coat  plates  of  glafs  with  filver,  which  are  partially  ufed  aa 
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looking-glafles  ;  but  their  cdmmon  mirrors  are  of  polifhed  me- 
tal, which  is  apparently  a  compofition  of  copper  and  zinc. 

The  pride,  or  the  policy,  of  the  government  afFeding  to  de- 
fpife  any  thing  new  or  foreign,  and  the  general  want  of  encou- 
ragement to  new   inventions,  however   ingenious,  have  been 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  manufadlures. 
The  people  difcover  no  want  of  genius  to  conceive,  nor  of  dex- 
terity to  execute ;  and  their  imitative  powers  have  always  been 
acknowledged  to  be  very  great.     Of  the  truth  of  this  remark 
we  had  feveral  inftances  at  Yueti'-niin-yuen.     The  complicated 
glafs  luftres,  confiding  of  feveral  hundred  pieces,  were  taken 
down,  piece  by  piece,  in  the  courfe  of  half  an  hour,  by  two 
Chinefe,  who  had  never  feen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and 
were  put  up  again  by  them  with  equal  facility  ;  yet  Mr.  Parker 
thought  it  neceflary  for  our  mechanics  to  attend  at  his  ware- 
houfe  feveral  times  to  fee  them  taken  down  and  again  put  to- 
gether, in  order  to  be  able  to  manage  the  bufmefs  on  their  ar- 
rival in  China.     A  Chinefe  undertook  to  cut  a  flip  of  glaft  from 
a  large  curved  piece,  intended  to  cover  the  great  dome  of  the 
planetarium,  after  our  two  artificers  had  broken  three  fimilar 
pieces  in  attempting  to  cut  them  with  the  help  of  the  diamond. 
The  man  performed  it  in  private,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
fay  in  what  manner  he  accompliflied  it.     Being  a  little  jagged 
along  the  margin,  I  fufpeft  it  was  not  cut  but  fradured,  per- 
haps by  pafTmg  a  heated  iron  over  a  line  drawn  with  water,  or 
fome  other  fluid.     It  is  well  known  that  a  Chinefe  in  Canton, 
on  being  fhewn  an  European  watch,  undertook,  and  fucceeded, 
to  make  one  like  it,  though  he  had  never  feen  any  thing  of  the 

kind 
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kind  before,  but  it  was  neceflary  to  furnifli  hitn  with  a  main 
fpring,  which  he  could  not  make :  and  they  now  fabricate  in 
Canton,  as  well  as  in  London,  and  at  one  third  of  the  cxpence, 
all  thofe  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanifm  which  at  one  time  were 
fent  to  China  in  fuch  vaft  quantities  from  the  repofitories  of 
Coxe  and  Merlin.  The  mind  of  a  Chinefe  is  quick  and  appre- 
hend ve,  and  his  fmall  delicate  hands  are  formed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  neat  work. 

The  manufadure  of  filks  has  been  eftablifhed  in  China  at  a 
period  fo  remote,  as  not  to  be  afcertained  from  hiftory  ;  but  the 
time  when  the  cotton  plant  was  firft  brought  from  the  northern 
parts  of  India  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  China  is  known, 
and  noticed  in  their  annals.  That  fpecies  of  the  cotton  plant, 
from  which  is  produced  the  manufafture  ufually  called  nankia 
cotton,  is  faid  to  loofe  its  peculiar  yellow  tint  in.  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  years  when  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  and 
continued  funfhine.  I  have  raifed  this  particular  fpecies  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  where,  upon  the  fame  plant,  as  well  as 
on  others  produced  from  its  feed,  the  pods  were  as  full  and 
the  tint  of  as  deep  a  yellow  in  the  third  year  as  in  the  firft.  As 
is  generally  the  cafe  in  moft  of  their  manufadtures,  thofe  of  filk 
and  cotton  do  not  appear  to  have  lately  undergone  progreffive 
improvement.  The  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  the 
government,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  ancient  ufage^  have 
rendered  indeed  all  their  fabricks  ftationary. 

R  R  2  Of 
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Of  all  the  mechanical  arts  that  in  which  they  fcem  to  have 
attained  the  higheft  degree,  of  perfection  is  the  cutting  of  ivory. 
In  this  branch  they  (land  unrivalled,  even  at  Birmingham,  that 
great  nurfery  of  the  arts  and  manufadures  vrhere,  I  under- 
ftand,  it  has  been  attempted  by  means  of  a  machine  to  cut  ivory 
fans  and  other  articles,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  Chinefe ;  bnt 
the  experiment,  although  ingenious,  has  not  hitherto  fuccceded 
to  that  degree,  fo  as  to  produce  articles  fit  to  vie  with  thofe  of 
the  latter.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquifitely  beautiful  than 
the  fine  open  work  difplayed  in  a  Chinefe  fan,  the  fticks  of 
which  would  feem  to  be  fingly  cut  by  the  hand,  for  whatever 
pattern  may  be  required,  or  a  fhield  with  coat  of  arms,  or  a 
cypher,  the;  article  will  be  finifhed  according  to  the  drawing  at 
the  fhorteft  notice.  The  two  out  fide  fticks  are  full  of  bold 
fharp  work,  undercut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  could  not  be  per- 
formed any  other  way  than  by  the  hand.  Yet  the  moft  finiflicd 
and  beautiful  of  thefe  fans  may  be  purchafed  at  Canton  for 
five  to  ten  Spanifli  dollars  *.  Out  of  a  folid  ball  of  ivory,  with 
a  hole  in  it  not  larger  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  will 
cut  from  nine  to  fifteen  diftinfl:  hollow  globes,  one  within  an* 
other,  all  loofe  and  capable  of  being  turned  round  in  every  di* 
redion^  and  each  of  them  carved  full  of  the  fame  kind  of  opea 
work  that  appears  on  the  fans.  A  very  fmall  fum  of  money 
is  the  price  of  one  of  thefe  diflScult  trifles.     Models  of  temples,, 

*  I  am  aware  that  thofe  laboured  pieces,  of  Italian  make,  of  ivory  cut  into  land* 
fcapesy  with  houfes,  trees,  and  figurei ;  fometimes  fo  fmall  as  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  compafs  of  a  ring,  may  be  quoted  againft  me  ;  but  the  work  of  a  folitary 
and  fecluded  monk  to  beguile  the  weary  hours,  is  not  to  be  brought  in  competition 
with  that  of  a  common  Chinefe  artiftj  by  which  he  earns  his  livelihood. 

pagodas^ 
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pagodas,  and  other  pieces  of  archite6ture,afe  beautifully  worked 
in  ivory ;  and  from  the  Ihavings,  interwoven  with  pieces 
of  quills,  they  make  neat  bafkets  and  hats,  which  are  as  light 
and  pliant  as  thofe  of  ftraw.  In  fhort,  all  kinds  of  toys  for 
children,  and  other  trinkets  and  trifles,  are  executed  in  a  neater 
manner  and  for  lefs  money  in  China,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  various  ufes,  to  which  that  elegant  fpecies  of  reed  called 
the  bamboo  is  applied,  would  require -a  volume  to  enumerate. 
Their  chairs,  their  tables,  their  fkreens,  their  bedfteads  and 
bedding,  and  many  other  houfehold  moveables,  are  entirely 
conftrufted  of  this  hollow  reed,  and  fome  of  them  in  a  manner 
fuflSciently  ingenious  and  beautiful.  It  is  ufed  on  board  (hips 
for  poles,  for  fails,  for  cables,  for  rigging,  and  for  caulking. 
In  hulbandry  for  carts,  for  wheelbarrows,  for  wheels  to  raife 
water,  for  fences,  for  facking  to  hold  grain,  and  a  variety  of 
other  utenfils.  The  young  fhoots  furniflx  an  article  of  food ; 
and  the  wicks  of  their  candles  are  made  of  its  fibres.  It  ferves 
to  embellifti  the  garden  of  the  prince,  and  to  cover  the  cottage 
of  the  peafant.  It  is  the  inftrument,  in  the  hand  of  power,  that 
keeps  the  whole  empire  in  awe.  In  fhort,  there  are  few  ufes  to 
which  a  Chinefe  cannot  apply  the  bamboo,  either  entire  or 
fplit  into  thin  latha,  or  further  divided  into  fibres  to  be  twifted 
into  cordage,  or  macerated  into  a  pulp  to  be  manufactured  in- 
to paper.       ^ 

That  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun,'^  was  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  wife  man  in  days  of  yore.     ImpreflTed  with  the 
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fame  idea  an  ingenious  and  learned  modem  author*  has  writ- 
ten a  book  to  prove,  that  all  the  late  difcoveries  and  inventions 
of  Europe  were  known  to  the  ancients.     The  difcovery  of  mak- 
ing paper  from  ftraw,  although  new,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  is  of 
very  ancient  date  in  China.     The  ftraw  of  rice  and  other  grain, 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  the  cotton  fhrub,  hemp,  nettles, 
and  various  other  pUnts  and  materials,  are  employed  in  the 
paper  manufadlories  of  China,  where   ftieets  are   prepared  of 
fuch  dimenfions,  that  a  fingle  one  may  be  had   to  cover  the 
whole  fide  of  a  moderate  fized  room.     The  finer  fort  of  paper 
for  writing  upon  has  a  furface  as  fmooth  as  vellum,  and  is 
wafhed  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  alum  to  prevent  the  ink  from 
finking.     Many  old  perfons  and  children  earn  a  livelihood  by. 
waQiing  the  ink  from  written   paper,  which,  being  afterwards 
beaten  and  boiled  to  a  pafte,  is  re-manufadlured  into  new  flieets; 
and  the  ink  is  alfo  feparated  from  the  water,  and  preferved  for 
future  ufe.     To  this  article  of  their  manufadure  the  arts  in 
our  own  country  owe  fo  many  advantages,  that  little  requires 
to  be  faid  in  its  favour.     The  Chinefe,  however,  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  the  Coreans  for  the  improvements  in  mak- 
ing ink,  which,  not  many  centuries  ago,  were  received  from 
them. 

As  to  the  art  of  printing,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  an- 
tiquity in  China,  yet  they  have  never  proceeded  beyond  a 
wooden  block.  The  nature,  .indeed,  of  the  charadler  is  fuch, 
that  moveable  types  would  fcarcely  be  practicable.     It  is  true, 

•  Mr,  Dutens.^ 

the 
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the  component  parts  of  the  charaders  are  fufficiently  fimpic 
and  few  in  number ;  but  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  together 
upon  the  frame,  into  the  multitude  of  forms  of  which  thpy  arc 
capable,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  furmounted. 

Like  the  reft  of  their  inventions  the  chain^pump  which,  in 
Europe,  has  been  brought  to  fuch  perfedtion  as  to  conftitute 
an  eflential  part  of  fhips  of  war  and  other  large  veflels,  con- 
tinues among  the  Chinefe  nearly  in  its  primitive  ftate,  the  prin- 
cipal improvement  fince  its  firft  invention  confifting  in  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  boards  or  bafket-work  for  wifps  of  ftraw.  Its  power 
with  them  has  never  been  extended  beyond  that  of  raifing  a 
fmall  ftream  of  water  up  an  inclined  plane,  from  one  refervoir 
to  another,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  irrigation.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  fome  worked  by  oxen,  fome  by  treading  in  a  wheel, 
and  others  by  the  hand. 

The  great  advantages  attainable  from  the  ufe  of  mechanical 
powers  are  either  not  underftood  or,  purpofely,  not  employed. 
In  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  population,  machinery  may  perhaps 
be  confidercd  as  detrimental  efpecially  as,  at  leaft,  nine-tenths 
of  the  community  muft  derive  their  fubfiftence  from  manual  la- 
bour. It  may  be  a  queftion,  not  at  all  decided  in  their  minds, 
whether  the  general  advantages  of  facilitating  labour,  and  gain- 
ing time  by  means  of  machinery,  be  fufficient  to  counterba- 
lance the  individual  diftrefs  that  would,  for  a  time,  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  introduftion  of  fuch  machinery.  Whatever  the 
reafon  may  be,  no  fuch  means  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  prefents  that  were  carried  out  for  the  Empe- 
ror 
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ror  were  an  apparatus  for  the  air  pump,  various  articles  for 
coadudicg  a  fet  of  experiments  in  eledricity,  and  the  modela 
of  a  complete  fet  of  mechanical  powers  placed  upon  a  brafs  pil- 
lar. The  Emperor,  happening  to  caft  his  eye  upon  them,  en- 
quired of  the  eunuch  in  waiting  for  what  they  were  intended. 
This  mutilated  animal,  although  he  had  been  daily  fiudying  the 
nature  and  ufe  of  the  feveral  prefents,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fay 
fomcthing  upon  them  when  they  fhould  be  exhibited  to  his 
mafter,  could  not  fucceed  in  making  his  Imperial  Majefty, 
comprehend  the  intention  of  the  articles  in  queftion.  "  I 
*'  fancy,''  fays  the  old  monarch,  "  they  are  meant  as  play-» 
*'  things  for  fome  of  my  great  grandchildren.'* 

The  power  of  the  pulley  is  underftood  by  them,  and  Is  ap- 
plied on  board  all  their  large  veflfels,  but  always  in  a  (ingle 
ftate ;  at  leaft,  I  never  obferved  a  block  with  more  than  one 
wheel  in  it.     The  principle  of  the  lever  flaould  alfo  feem  to  be 
well  known,  as  all  their  valuable  wares,  even  filver  and  gold, 
are  weighed   with  the  fteelyard:  and  the  tooth  and  pinioa 
wheels  are  ufcd  in  the  conftrudtion  of  their  felf-moving  toys, 
and  in  all  their  rice-mills  that  are  put  in  motion  by  a  water 
wheel.     But  none  of  the  mechanical  powers  are  applied  on  the 
great  fcale  to  facilitate  and  to  expedite  labour.     Simplicity  is  the 
leading  feature  in  all  their  conlrivances  that  relate  to  the  arts 
andmanufadlures^     The  tools  of  every  artificer  are  of  a  con- 
ftrudion  the  moft  fimple  that  it  fhould  feem  poffible  to  make 
them,  and  yet  each  tool  is  fo  contrived  as  to  anfvver  feveral  pur- 
pofes.     Thus,  the  bellows  of  the  blackfmith,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  with  a  valvular  pifton, 
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bcfide*  blowing  the  fire,  ferves  for  his  feat  when  fet  on  end, 
and  as  a  box  to  contain  the  reft  of  his  tools.  The  barber's 
bamboo  bafket,  that  contains  his  apparatus,  is  alfo  the  feat  for 
his  cuftomers.  The  joiner  makes  ufe  of  his  rule  as  a.walking 
ftick,  and  the  cheft  that  holds  his  tools  ferves  him  as  a  bench 
to  work  on.  The  pedlar^s  box  and  a  large  umbrella  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  him  to  exhibit  all  his  wares,  and  to  form  his  little 
Ihop, 

Little  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  ftate  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country.  Of  their  poetry,  modem  and  ancient,  I  have  given 
a  fpecimen ;  but  I  think  it  right  once  more  to  obferve  that, 
with  regard  to  Afiatic  compofitions,  Europeans  cannot  form  a 
proper  judgment,  and  more  efpecially  of  thofe  of  the  Chinefe, 
which,  to  the  myfterious  and  obfcure  expreflions  of  metaphor, 
add  the  difadvantage  of  a  language  that  fpeaks  but  little  to  the 
ear ;  a  whole  fentence,  or  a  combination  of  ideas,  being  fome- 
times  (hut  up  in  a  fhort  monofyllable,  whofe  beauties  are  moil 
ftudioufly  addreffed  to  the  fenfe  of  feeing  alone. 

Of  the  other  two  fifter  arts,  painting  and  mufic,  a  more  de- 
cided opinion  may  be  pafled.  Of  the  latter  I  have  little  to  ol>- 
ferve.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  cultivated  as  a  fcience :  it  is  neither 
learned  as  an  elegant  accomplifliment,  nor  pradifed  as  an  amufe- 
ment  of  genteel  life,  except  by  thofe  females  who  are  educated 
for  fale,  or  by  fuch  as  hire  themfelves  out  for  the  entertainment 
of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  purchafe  their  favours.  And 
as  the  Chinefe  differ  in  their  ideas  from  all  other  nations,  thefe 

s  s  women 
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>rDmen  play  ^enerafly  upon  wln^  inftiruineiits,  fuch  as  fm^ll 
papes  acid  flutes  ;  virhilft  the  &^T(Hlrke  iaftwnii&iit  of  the  HMsa  Jis 
the^btar  or  fometlnflig  not  verj  unlike  it^  foime  of  wbidb  kaTe 
(trro  firings,  ibme  £Dur,  aiiad  others  fei^en.    EumichSt  an4  tlsie 
lowed  dafs  of  perfoas^  are  hked  to  play;  and  die  merit  of  a 
^per&rmanoe  £bould  feem  to<:Qn£Aiii  theiitfenfeneisofdienoife 
iNTOUght  out  of  the  different  inflxuments.     The  gong  or,  as  they 
call  it,  the  /oo  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpofe.    This  inftnj- 
ment  is  a  fort  of  (hallow  kettle,  or  rather  the  lid  of  a  kettle,  which 
th^y  (IHke  «(^ith  a  wooden  mallet  covered  with  leather.     The 
tQ09^polkion  is  Had  to  be  copper,  iJa,  aod  biiiiuitb.   Tfaey  have  alio 
a  kind  of  claxinet,  three  or  £Dur  difiereat  £brts  of  trumpets,  ajad  a 
ilringed  iBftrument  aot  unlike  a  vidoncello.     Their  jSat^  is  ^ 
^oBobination  of  iiueven  i:eeds  of  bamboo^  not  unlike  the  fip^ 
of  Paa;  the  tones  are  far  from  being  diJGigreeable,  but  its  con^ 
iikrudioQ  is  i^  wild  and  irregular,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
feducible  to  any  kind  of  icale.     Their  kettle  drums  are  ge.. 
nerally  fhaped  like  barrels ;  and  thefe,  as  weU  as  dUFerent4ized 
bells  fixed  in  a  frame,  eonAitute  parts  in  their  facred  mu- 
fic.     They  have  alfo  an  inftrument  of  mufic  which  confifts 
of  ftones,  cut  into  t!he  (hape  of  a  csrpeoter's  iquare,  each  ilone 
^fpended  by  the  corner  in  a  wooden  frame.     Tkofe  which  I 
faw  appeared  to  belong  to  that  fpecies  of  the  fiUeious  genus 
4i&ally  called  Gneiis,  a  fort  of  flaty  ^anite*     In  the  Kefwick 
imfl^eum  aw  »ifi>fical  fix>nes  c^  the  faimekind,  which  were  picked 
up  in  a  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw  mountain ;  but  thefe  leeni 
to  eontaia  fmall  pieces  of  black  fliorl  or  tourmaline.     It  .is  in* 
eked  the  bbaft  of  their  hiftorians^  that  the  whole  empire  of  na-^ 
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ture  has  been  I^ud  under  contribution  in  order  to  complete  their 
fyftem  of  mufic  :  that  the  ikins  of  animals,  the  fibres  of  planta^ 
metals,  (lones,  and  baked  earths,  have  all  been  employed  in 
the  produdlion  of  founds.  Their  inftruments,  it  is  true,  are 
fufEciently  varied,  both  as  to  ihape  and  materials,  but  I  know 
of  none  that  is  even  tolerable  to  an  European  ear.  An  Englifh 
gentleman  in  Canton  took  fome  pains  to  collect  the  various  in- 
ftruments of  the  country,  of  which  the  annexed  plate  is  a  re* 
prefentation,  but  his  catalogue  is  not  complete. 

A  Chinefe  band  generally  plays>  or  endeavours  to  play,  ia 
unifon,  and  fometimes  an  inftrument  takes  the  o£tave ;  but 
they  never  attempt  to  play  in  feparate  parts,  confining  their 
art  to  the  melody  only,  if  I  may  venture  to  apply  a  name  of  fa 
much  fweetnefs  to  an  aggregation  of  harlh  founds.  They  have 
not  the  leaft  notion  of  counter-point,  or  playing  in  parts  :  an 
invention  indeed  to  which  the  elegant  Greeks  had  not  arrived, 
and  whicli  was  unknown  in  Europe  as  well  as  Afia,  until  the 
monkifh  ages. 

I  never  heard  but  one  fingle  Chinefe  who  could  be  faid  to  fing 
with  feeling  or  plaintivenefs.  Accompanied  with  a  kind  of  guittar, 
he  Tung  the  following  air  in  praife  of  the  flower  Moo4ee^  which 
it  feems  is  one  of  the  moft  popular  fongs  in  the  whole  country. 
The  fimple  melody  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Hittner,  and  I 
underftand  has  been  publi(hed  in  London,  with  head  and  tail- 
pieces, accompaniments^  and  all  the  refined  arts  of  European 
mufic ;  fo  that  it  ceafes  to  be  a  fpecimcn  of  the  plain  melody  of 
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China.  I  have  therefore  given  it  in  its  unadorned  ftate,  as  fung 
and  played  by  the  Chinefe,  together  with  the  words  of  the  firft 
ftanza,  and  their  literal  tranflation. 
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They  haTC  no  other,  notion  of  noting  down  mufic  than  that 
of  employing  acharader  cxpxcfling  the  name  of  every  note  in 
the  fcale ;  and  even  this  imperfedl  way  they  learned  from  Pe- 
^leira  the  Jefuit*  They  affected  to  diilike  thfr  EmbafladorV 
.band  which  they  pretended  to  fay  produced  no  mufic,  hut  a 
confufion  of  noifes ;  yet  the  Emperor^s  chief  mufician  gave  him^ 
felf  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  tracing  out  the  feveral  inflruments 
on  large  fheets  of  paper,  each  of  its  particular  Ike,  marking  the 
places  of  the  holes,  fcrews,  firings,  and  other  parts,  which  they 
conceived  neceifary  t^  enable  them  to  make  others  of  a  fimilar 

:  ItwpBid  be^i^cult to.^iSgfl ^  JS^ye  that  taduced father 
•^f^iot^o.^bferve,  that. ^, the  Chinefe,  in  cnrder  to  phtaih  their 
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"  fcale  of  notes  or  gamut  pcrfeft,  were  not  afraid  of  fubmltting 
^^  to  the  mod  laborious  operations  ot  geometry,  and  to  the  moft 
"  tedious  and  difguftin^  ckTculations  in  the  fcicnce  of  ntimbei^;'* 
as  he  muft  have  known,  that  they  Were  altogether  ignorant 
of  geometry;  and  thiat  thdir  sffithmetic  extended  not  be- 
yond their  Swan-fan.  Of  the  fdnre  nature  r^  the  bold  and  uh- 
founded  affertioh  of  another  of  the  Jefuits,  **  that  *  the  mufieiail 
"  fyftem  of  the  Chinefe  was  borrowed  from  th6m  by  th6 
**  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Hermes  at 
**  OrpheuB  !'' 

With  regard  to  painting,  they  tah  be  conRdered  in  n6 
other  light  than  as  miferable  daubers,  being  unable  to  pfen- 
cil  out  a  correa  outline  bf  m^y  bbjeds,  to  give  body  to 
the  fame  by  the  application  of  proper  lights  and  fliadows,  and 
to  lay  on  the  nice  (hades  of  colour,,  fo  as  to  refetnble  the  tints 
of  nature.  But  the  gaudy  colouring  of  certain  flowers,  birds, 
isuid  infers,  they  imitate  with  a  degree  of  esrafttiefs  and  bril- 
liancy to  which  Europeans  have  hot  yet  arrived.  To  give 
diftance  to  objeds  on  canvas,  by  dimimfhihg  them,  by  faiiA 
colouring,  and  by  perfpeSive,  they  have  no  fort  of  cbncfep!^ 
tibn.  At  Tuen^min-^uen  I  found  two  very  large  paintings  6£ 
landicapes  which,  as  to  the  pencilling,  were  done  with  t61ef- 
able  execution,  but  they  were  finidied  with  k  miriutcfnefs  rff 
detail,  and  without  any  df  thofe  ftrong  lights  and  mafles  df 
fiia^e,  whicti  give  force  and  effe^  to  a  pifture ;  nblie  6£  tWe 
rule's  of  perfpeAiVe  wefe  obferved,  nor  kny  attefnpt  to  thrb^ 
Ae  ofejeas  to  their  pfojper  diftances ;  yet  I  ebtild  ftdt  help  fend^- 
tng'that  1  ctifcovered  In  \%6m  the  h'atid  6f  'an  ^tir8]j)e«fi.    iftfe 

T  T    2  old 
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old  eunuch,  who  carried  the  keys  of  the  room,  frequently 
afked  me,  when  looking  at  thefe  pidures,  if  I  did  not  think 
his  countrymen  were  excellent  painters;  and  having  one  day 
expreflfed  great  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  artift,  he  led 
me  into  a  recefs  of  the  room,  and  opening  a  cheft,  fupported 
upon  a  pedeftal,  he  obferved,  with  a  fignificant  look,  he  was  now 
going  to  produce  fomething  that  would  aftonifh  me.     He  then 
took  out  feveral  large  volumes,   which  were  full  of  figures, 
drawn  in  a  very  fuperior  ftyle  and  tinted  with  water  colours, 
reprefenting  the  feveral  trades  and  occupations  carried  on  in  the 
country ;  but  they  feemed  to  be  (luck  againft  the  paper,  hav- 
ing neither  fliadow  nor  foreground,  nor  diftance,  to  give  them 
any  relief.  .  On  the  oppofite  page  to  each  figure  was  a  defcrip- 
tion,  in  the  Mantchoo  Tartar  and  the  Chinefe  languages.    Hav- 
ing turned  over  one  of  the  volumes,  I  obferved,  on  the  laft  page, 
the  name  of  Cajiaglionc^  which  at  once  folved  the  riddle.     On 
re-examining  the  large  pidures  in  the  hall,  I  found  the  fame 
name  in  the  comer  of  each.     While  going  through  the  volume, 
the  old  eunuch  frequently  afked,  if  any  one  in  Europe  could 
pidnt  like  the  Chinefe  ?  but,  on  my  pointing  to  the  name,  and 
repeating  the  word  CaftagUotu^  he  immediately  fhut  th«  book 
and  returned  them  all  into  the  cheft^  nor,  from  that  time,  could 
I  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  let  me  have  another  fight  of  thenu 
On  enquiry,  I  found  that  Callaglione  was  a  miflionary  in  great 
repute  at  court,  where  he  executed  a  number  of  paintings,  but 
was  exprefsly  direded  by  the  Emperor  to  paint  all  his  fubjeds 
after  the  Chinefe  manner,  and  not  like  thofe  of  Europe,  with 
t>road  mafles  of  (hade  and  the  diftant  objects  fcarcely  vifibl^ 
oUerring  to  him,  as  one  of  the  miffionaries  told  me,  that  the 

imper- 
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impcrfeftion8  of  the  eye  afforded  no  reafon  why  the  objeds  of 
nature  fliould  alfo  be  copied  as  imperfe^.  This  idea  6f  the/ 
Emperor  accords  with  a  remark  made  by  one  of  his  minifters, 
who  came  to  fee  the  portrait  of  His  Britannh:  Majefty,  ^  that 
^^  it  was  great  pity  it  fhould  have  been  fpoiled  by  the  dirt  upon 
^*  the  face/'  pointing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  broad  fhade  of 
the  nofe. 

Ghirrardini,  an  European  painter,  publifhed  an  account  of 
his  voyage  to  China,  where,  it  appears,  he  was  fo  difgufted 
that,  having  obferved  how  little  idea  they  poffefs  of  the  fine 
arts,  he  adds,  with  rather  more  petulanc^than  truths  ^^  thefe 
"  Chinefe  are  fit  for  nothing  but  weighing  filver,  and  eating 
"  rice."  Ghirrardini  painted  a  large  colonnade  in  vanifhing 
perfpedive,  which  ftruck  them  fo  very  forcibly  that  they  con- 
cluded he  muft  certainly  have  dealings  with  the  .devil ;  but^  on 
approaching  the  canvas  and  feeling  with  their  hands^  in  order 
to  be  fully  convinced  that  all  they  faw  was  on  a  flat  furface» 
they  perfifted  that  nothing  could  be  more  unnatural  than  to  re- 
prefent  diftances,  where  there  adually  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  any  diftance* 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add  any  thing  further  with  r^arcjl 
to  the  (late  of  painting  in  China.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  t}ie 
Emperor's  favourite  draughtfman,  who  may  of  courfe  be  fup^ 
pofed  as  good  or  better  than  others  of  the  fame  profeffion  i^ 
the  capital,  was  fent  to  make  drawings  of  fome  of  the  principal 
prefents  to  carry  to  his  mailer,  then  in  Tartary,  as  elucidations 
of  the  defcnptive  catalogue.     This  man,  after  vaaou9  unf|ipr 

3  cefsful 
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cefsful  attempts  to  defign  the  elegant  time-pieces  of  VuUiamyj 
fupported  by  bcautifut  figures  of  white  marble,  fupplicated  my 
ailiftance  ia  a  matter  which  he  reprefented  as  of  the  lad  impor- 
tance to  himfelf.     It  was  in  vain  to  aflfure  him  that  I  was  no 
draughtfman;  he  was  determined  to  have  the  proof  of  it ;  and 
he  departed  extremely  well  fatisfied  in  obtaining  a  very  meaa 
performance  with  the  pencil,  to  copy  after  or  cover  with  his 
China  ink.     Every  part  of  the  machines,  except  the   naked 
figures  which  fupported  the  time-piece  and  a  barometer,  he 
drew  with  neatnefs  and  accuracy,  but  all  his  attempts  to  copy 
thefe  were  unfuccefsfuK     Wl^ether  it  was  owing  to  any  real 
difficulty  that  exifls  in  the  nice  turns  and  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  or  that  by  being  better  acquainted  with  it  we  mprq 
readily  perceive  the  defeats  in  the  imitation  of  it,  or  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  human  form  being  concealed  in  this  coun- 
try  in  loofe  folding  robes,   that  caufed  the  Chinefe  draughtf- 
man  fo  completely  to  fail,  I  leave  to  the  artifis  of  our  own  coun- 
try to  determine:  but  the  h€t  was  as  I  date  it ;  all  his  attempts 
to  draw  thefe  figures  were  prepoilerous, 

'.  "* . 
As  to  thofe  fpecimens  of  beautiful  flowers,  birds,  and  infeds, 
fometimea  brought  over; to  Europe,  they  iur^^the  work  of  ar- 
tifts  at  Canton  where^  frppi  bf f ng  \a  the  habit  of  copying 
prints  and  drawings,  carried .  thitl^er  fpr  the  pui:pofe  of  bein^ 
transferred  to  porcelain,,  or  9s  aitic^  of  commerce,  they  have 
acquired  a  better  tafte  than,  i^  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
Great  quantities  of  porcelain  are  fent  from  the  potteries  tb  Can- 
ion  perfe&ly.  white,  tl^t^tlje^urchie^ejj^^^  i^^  hpc  thein  painted 
to  his  own  pattern  :  and  fpecimens  of  thefe  bear  tellimony  that 

they 
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they  are  no  mean  copyifts.  It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that 
the  fubjedls  of  natural  hiftory,  painted  by  them,  are  frequently 
incorreO: ;  that  it  is  no  unufual  thing  to  meet  with  the  flower  of 
enc  plant  fef  upon  the  ftalk  of  another,  and  having  the  leaves  of 
a  third.  This  may  formerly  have  been  the  cafe,  from  their  fol- 
lowing imperfeft  patterns,  or  from  fuppofing  they  could  improve 
nature;  but  having  found  that  thereprefentations  of  natural  ob- 
jects are  in  more  requeft  among  foreigners,  they  pay  a 
ftrider  attention  to  the  fubjeft  that  may  be  required  ;  and  we 
found  them  indeed  fuch  fcrupulous  copyifts,  as  not  only  to  draw 
the  exad  number  of  the  petals,  the  flamina,  and  piftilla  of  a 
flower,  but  alfo  the  very  number  of  leaves,  with  the  thorns  or 
fpots  on  the  foot-ftalk  that  fupported  it.  They  will  even  count 
the  number  of  fcales  on  a  fifli,  and  mark  them  out  in  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  imitate  the  brilliant  colours  of 
nature  more  clofely.*  I  brought  home  feveral  drawings  of 
plants,  birds,  and  infects,  that  have  been  greatly  admired  for 
their  accuracy  and  clofe  colouring;  but  they  want  that  eflfed 
which  the  proper  ipplitation  of  light  and  fhade  never  fails  ta 
produce.  The  coloured  prints  of  Europe  that  arc  carried  out 
to  Canton  are  copied  there  with  wonderful  fideKty.  But  in 
doing  this,'fhey  exercife  no  judgment  of  their  own;  Every  de- 
fc£t  and  bIeinifli,"original  ot  'accidental,  they  are  fure  to  copy,, 
being  mere  fervile"  imitators,  atid  hot  in  the  Idaft  feeling  the 
'^Yorceor  the  bekuty  df  any  fpedimeni  of  the  arts  that"riiay  ctMhe 
1)efore  thein ;  fo^  fhe^hn^pttfiiii  who -is  one  day  enoploy^  in 
copying  a  beautiful  European  prlilt^  will  fit  dc^wn^  the  next  tx>  a. 
Chinefe  drawing  replete  with  abfurdity. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  may  be  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  the  port  of 
Canton,  they  are  not  likely  to  experience  much  improvement 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  the  capital.  It  v^ras 
the  pride  rather  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  miniflers,  that 
made  them  rcjedl  the  propofal  of  Caftaglione  to  eftablifh  a 
fchool  for  the  arts,  than  the  apprehenfion,  as  dated  by  the  mif- 
fionaries,  that  the  rage  for  painting  would  become  fo  general,  as 
to  be  prejudicial  to  ufeful  labour. 

In  a  country  where  painting  is  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  expedl  much  execution  from  the  chiflfeU  Grotefque 
images  of  ideal  beings,  and  monftrous  diftortions  of  nature,  are 
fometimes  feen  upon  the  balluftrades  of  bridges,  and  in  their 
temples,  where  the  niches  are  filled  with  gigantic  gods  of  baked 
clay,  fometimes  painted  with  gaudy  colours,  and  fometimes 
plaflered  over  with  gold  leaf,  or  covered  with  a  coat  of  varnifh. 
They  are  as  little  able  to  model  as  to  draw  the  human  figure 
with  any  degree  of  corrednefs.  In  the  whole  empire  there  is 
not  a  flatue,  a  hewn  pillar,  or  a  column  that  deferves  to  be 
mentioned.  Large  four-fided  blocks  of  flone  or  wood  are  fre- 
quently ereded  near  the  gates  of  cities,  with  infcriptions  upon 
them,  meant  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  certain  diflinguifhed 
chara&ers;  but  they  are  neither  objeds  of  grandeur  nor  orna- 
ment, having  a  much  clofer  refemblance  to  a  gallows  than  to 
triumphal,  arches,  as  the  miflionaries,  for  what  reafon  I  know 
not,  have  thought  fit  to  call  them. 

The  intention  of  thefe  monumental  eredions  will  appear 
from  feme  of  their  infcriptions* 

I.  Honour 
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I. 

Honour  granted  by  the  Emperor. 

Ttbe  grateful  odour  of  one  hundred  years. 

Retirement.  Tranquillity. 

11. 

Emperor's  order. 

Peace   and  Happinefs^ 

The  balm  of  Life. 

On  a  fortunate  day^  in  the  Stb  month  of  the  ^oth  year  of  the 

reign  ofKien-Long^  this  monument  was  ereSedby  the 

Emperor^ sorder^  in  honour  of  Uang^tien-pe  ^  aged 

loa  years. 

The  two  following  are  inrcriptlons  on  monuments  that  have 
been  eredled  to  chafte  women,  a  defcription  of  ladies  whom 
the  Chinefe  confider  to  be  rarely  met  with. 

III. 

Honour  granted  by  the  Emperor. 
Icy  coldnefs.  Hardfrof. 

IV. 

The  Emperor^ s  order. 

The  fweet  fragrance  of  piety  and  virginity. 

Sublime  chaflity.  Pure  morals. 

u  u  The 
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The- whole  of  their  architedure,  indeed,  is  as  unfightly 
as  unfolid;  without  elegance  or  convenience  of  defign^  and 
without  any  fettled  proportion  ;  mean  in  its  appearance^ 
and  clumfey  iR  the  workmanfhip.  Their  pagodas  of  five, 
feven,  and  nine  rounds,  or  roofs,  are  the  nnoft  ftriking  ob- 
jedlsj  but  though  they  appear  to  be  the  imitations  or,*^  per- 
haps, more  properly  fpeaking,  the  models  of  a  (imilar  kind 
of  pyramids  found  in  India,  they  are  neither  fo  well  de- 
figned,  nor  fo  well  executed  r  they  are,  in  fad,  fo  very  ill  con« 
ftrudted  that  half  of  them,  without  any  marks  of  antiquity,  ap- 
pear ia  ruins  ;  of  thefe  ufelefs  and  whimfical  edifices  His  Ma- 
jefty's  garden  at  Kewcxiubits  a  fpecimea^  which  is  not  inferior 
in  any  refped  to  the  very  heft  I  have  met  with  ia  China.  The 
height  of  fuch  ilru£tures,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  ufually  built,  contradift  the  notion  that  they 
aflign  as  a  reafon  for  the  lownefs  of  their  houfes,  which  is,  that 
Ihey  may  efcape  being  thrown  down  by  earthquakes.  In  h€t^ 
the  tent  (lands  confefled  in  all  their  dwellings,  of  which  the 
curved  roof  and  the  wooden  pillars  (in  imitation  of  the  poles) 
forming  a  colonnade  round  the  ill-built  brick  walls,  clearly  de- 
note the  origin ;  and  from  this  original  form  they  have  never 
ventured  to  deviate.  Their  temples  arc  moftly  conftrufted 
upon  the  fame  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a  fecond,  and  fome- 
times  a  third  roof,  one  above  the  other.  The  wooden  pillars 
that  conftitute  the  colonnade  arc  generally  of  larch  fir,  of  na 
fettled  proportion  between  the  length  and  the  diameter,  and 
they  are  invariably  painted  red  and  fometimes  covered  with  a 

coat  of  vamiih. 

As. 
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As  cuilom  and  fafhion  are  not  the  fame  in  any  two  countries^ 
it  has  been  contended  by  many  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  true  tafte.  The  advocates  for  tafte  arifing  out  of  cuftom  will 
fay,  that  no  folid  reafon  can  be  offered  why  the  pillar  which 
fupports  the  Doric  capital  (hould  be  two  diameters  (horter  than 
that  which  fuftains  the  Corinthian  ;  and  that  it  is  the  habit  only 
of  feeing  them  thus  conftrufted  that  conftitutes  their  propriety. 
Though  the  refpeftive  beauties  of  thcfe  particular  columns  may, 
in  part,-  be  felt  from  the  habit  of  obferving  them  always  retaining 
a  fettled  proportion,  yet  it  miuft  be  allowed  that,  in  the  mod 
perfeft  works  of  nature,  there  appears  a  certain  harmony  and 
agreement  of  one  part  with  another,  that  without  any  fettled 
proportion  feldom  fail  to  pleafe.  Few  people  will  difagree 
in  their  ideas  of  a  handfome  tree,  or  an  elegant  flower,  though 
there  be  no  fixed  proportion  between  the  trunk  and  the  branches, 
the  flower  and  the  foot-ftalk.  Proportion,  therefore,  alone,  is 
not  fufficient  to  conftitute  beauty.  There  muft  be  no  ftiffncfs, 
no.  fudden  breaking  off  from  a  ftraight  line  to  a  curve  j  but  the 
changes  (hould  be  eafy,  not  vifible  in  any  particular  part,  but 
running  imperceptibly  through  the  whole.  Utility  has  alfo 
been  confidered  as  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  beauty.  In 
the  Chinefe  column,  labouring  under  an  enormous  mafs  of 
roof,  without  either  bafe  or  capital,  there  is  neither  fymmetry 
of  parts,  noreafe,  nor  particular  utility.  Nor  have  the  large 
ilWhapen  and  unnatural  figures  of  lions,  dragons,  and  ferpents, 
grinning  on  the  tops  and  corners  of  the  roofs,  any  higher  pre- 
tenfions  to  good  tafte,  to  utility,  or  to  beauty. 

u  u  2  **  the 
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"  The  arcbitedurc  of  the  Chinefe,"  fays  one  of  their  enco- 
miaftsy  "  though  it  bears  no  relation  t6  that  of  Europe ;  though 
"  it  has  borrowed  nothing  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  has  a  cer- 
"  tain  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf."  It  is  indeed  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
and  the  miflionaries  may  be  affured  they  are  the  only  perfons  who 
will  evtr  difcover  "  real  palaces  in  the  manfions  of  the  Eoip- 
"  pcror,"  or  to  whom,  "  their  immenfity,  fymmetry,  and 
"  magnificence,  will  announce  the  grandeur  of  the  mafter  who 
•*  inhabits  them." 

The  houfe  of  a  prince^  or  a  great  officer  of  (late,  in  the  capital, 
18  not  much  diftinguiQied  from  that  of  a  tradefman,  except  by  the 
greater  fpace  of  ground  on  which  it  flands,  and  by  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  high  wall.     Our  lodgings  in  Pckin  were  in  a 
houfe  of  this  defcription.     The  ground  plot  was  four  hundred 
by  three  hundred  feet,  and  it  was  laid  out  into  ten  or  twelve 
courts,  fome  having  two,  fome  three,  and  others  four,  tent- 
fhaped  houfes,   {landing  on  ftone  terraces  raifed  about  three 
feet  above  the  court,  which  was  paved  with  tiles.     Galleries  of 
communication,   forming  colonnades   of  red  wooden  pillars, 
were  carried  from  each  building  and  from  one  court  to  an-> 
other,  fo  that  every  part  of  the  houfe  might  be  vifited  without 
expofure  to  the  fun  or  the  rain.     The  number  of  wooden  pil- 
lars  of  which  the  colonnades  were  formed  was  about  900.     Mod 
of  the  rooms  were  open  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof;  but  fome 
had  a  (light  ceiling  of  bamboo  laths  covered  with  plafler  ;  and 
the  ladies  apartments  confifted  of  two  {lories;  the  upper  however 
had  no  light,  and  was  not  fo  good  as  our  common  attics.    The 
floors  were  laid  with  bricks  or  clay.    The  windows  had  no 

glafs; 
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glafs ;  oiled  paper,  or  filk  gauze,  or  pearl  fhell,  or  horn,  were 
ufed  as  fubftitute^  for  this  article.     In  the  corners  of  fome  of 
the  rooms  were  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  over  with  ftones 
or  wood,  intended   for  fire-places,  from  whence  the  heat  is 
conveyed,  as  in  the  houfes  of  ancient  Rome,  through  flues  in 
the  floor,  or  in  the  walls,  the  latter  of  which  are  generally 
whitened  with   lime  made  from  fhells  and  imported  from  the 
fea  coafl:.     One  room  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  theatre.  The 
flage  was  in  the  middle,  and  a  fort  of  gallery  was  eredled  in 
front  of  it.     A  done  room  was  built  in  the  midft  of  a  piece  of 
water,  in  imitation  of  a  paflage  yacht,  and  one  of  the  courts 
was   roughened  with  rocks,    with   points  and  precipices  and 
excavations,  as  a  reprefentation  of  nature  in  miniature.     On 
the  ledges  of  thefe  were  meant  to  be  placed  their  favourite 
flowers  and  ftunted  trees,  for  which  they  are  famous* 

There  is  not  a  water-clofet,  nor  a  decent  place  of  retirement 
in  all  China.  Sometimes  a  dick  is  placed  over  a  hole  in  a  cor<« 
ner,  but  in  general  they  make  ufe  of  large  earthen  jars  with 
narrow  tops.  In  the  great  houfe  we  occupied  was  a  walled 
inclofure,  with  a  row  of  fmall  fquare  holes  of  brickwork  funk 
in  the  ground. 

Next  to  the  pagodas,  the  moft  confpicuous  objefks  are  the 
gates  of  cities.  Thefe  are  generally  fquare  buildings,  carried 
feveral  ftories  above  the  arched  gateway  and,  like  the  temples,  are 
covered  with  one  or  more  large  projedling  roofs.  But  the  moft 
fhipendous  work  of  this  country  is  the  great  wall  that  divides 
it  from  northern  Tartary.  It  is  built  exadly  upon  the  fame 
plan  as  the  wall  of  Pekin,  being  a  mound  of  earth  cafed  on 

each 
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«ich  fide  with  bfidcB  or  ftone.     The  aftonKhing  magnituck  of 

tlie  &bcick  coofifts  Qot  fo  much  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  as  in 

the  immenfe  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  over  which  it 

is  extcaded,  over  mowntains  of  two  and  three  thoufand  feet  in 

height,  acrofs  deep  Tallies  and  rivers.    But  the  elevations,  plans, 

apd  feQ:lons  of  this  wall  and  its  towers  have  been  taken  with 

fuch  truth  and  accuracy  by  the  late  Captain  Parifli,  of  the  Royal 

Artillery,  that   all  further  defcription   would  be   fuperfluous. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  valuable  account 

of  the  embaffy  to  China. 

The  fame  Emperor,  who  is  faid  to  have  committed  the  bar* 
barous  adt  of  deftroying  the  works  of  the  learned,  raifed  this 
ftupendous  fabric,  which   has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  world, 
not  even  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  magnitude  of  the  largeft 
of  thefe  coataining  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  comprehended  in  the  great  wall  of  China.     This  indeed 
U  (o  enormous,  that  admitting,  what  I  believe  has  never  been 
denied,  its  length  to  be  fifteen  hundred  mile^,  and  the  dimen- 
fiojjs  tiurougho\K  pretty  much  the  feme  as  where  it  was  crofled 
by  the  Britifh  Embaffy,  the  materials  of  all  the  d welling-houfes 
of  England  and  Scotland,  fuppofing  them  to  amount  to  one 
miUiofi  eight  bundncd  thon&nd,  and  to  aif;e«^  on  the  whole 
two  thoufwd  cttWc  £ifC  ^f  iiiafoojy  or  brick-work,  are  barely 
«K|uivaknt  to  the  bulk  or  &Axd  oootents  of  the  great  wall  c£ 
Ghina^    Nor  arc  the  projc^big  mafiy  towers  of  ftone  and  brick 
ioduded  ia  t\m  caletiiatioii.     Thdfe  alone,  fuppofing  them  to 
condniie  thcooghout  at  iwvr-fliot  difianoe,  were  calculated  to 
Gontain  as  suKb^mafiiiirf  aci4  brickwork  a$^  a£i  Londoiu    To 

I  give 
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giTC  another  idea  of  the  mafs  of  nutter  m  thia  ftupendous  fabric, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  more  thaa  fufficient  to  furround 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  on  two  of  it«  great  circles^, 
with  two  walls,  each  fix  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick  !  It  ie  to 
be  underftood,  however,  that  in  this  calculation  is  included  the 
earthy  part  in  the  middle  of  the  wall* 

Turning  from  an  objed,  which  the  great  Dodior  Johnfon 
was  of  opinion  would  be  an  honour  to  any  one  to  fay  that  his 
grandfather  had  feen,  another  prefents  itfelf  fcarcely  inferior  in 
point  of  grandeur,  and  greatly  excelling  it  in  general  utility. 
This  is  what  has  ufually  been  called  the  imperial  or  grand  cstnsit^ 
an  inland  navigation  of  fuch  extent  and  magnitude  as  to  ftand 
unrivalled  in  the  hiflory  of  the  world.     I  may  fafely  &y  that^ 
in  point  of  magnitude,  our  mod  extenfive  inland  navigation  of 
England  can  no  more  be  compared  to  the  grand  trunk  that 
interfe£ls  China,  than  a  park  or  garden  fiih^pond  ta  the  great 
kke  of  Winandermere.    The  Chinefe  aicribe  an  antiquity  to 
this  work  higher  by  many  centuries  than  to  that  of  th^  great 
wall }  but  the  Tartars  pretend  it  was  firft  opened  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  under  the  Mongul  government.     The  proba6U 
lity  is,  that  an  effeminate  and  fhamefui  adminiftration  had  fu£» 
fered  it  to  fall  into  decay,  and  that  the:  more  adive  Tartars 
caufed  it  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair  :  at  prefent  it  exhibits  na 
appearances  of  great  antiquity.     The  bridges,  the  ftone  piers  of 
die  flood-gates,  the  quays,  and  the  retsuniiigwdils  of  the  earthen 
embankments  are  comparatively  new«^    Whedier  it  has  origt« 
nally  been  conftruded  by  Clunefe  or  Tartars^  the  conception 
of  fuch  an  underti^ng,  and  the  manner  in.  which  it  is  executed, 

implj 
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imply  a  degree  of  fcience  and  ingenuity  beyond  what  I  fufpcG 
we  fhould  now  find  in  the  country,  either  in  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  people.  The  general  furface  of  the  country  and  other 
favourable  circumftances  have  contributed  very  materially  to 
affift  the  projedlor,  but  a  great  deal  of  Ikill  and  management,  a8 
well  as  of  immenfc  labour,  are  confpicuous  throughout  the 
whole  work. 

1  fhall  endeavour  to  convey,  in  a  few  words,  a  general  idea  of 
the  principles  on  which  this  grand  undertaking  has  been  carried 
on.     All  the  rivers  of  note  in  China  fall  from  the  high  lands  of 
Tartary,  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  Thibet,  croffing  the 
plains  of  this  empire  in  their  defcent  to  the  fea  from  weft  to 
eaft.     The  inland  navigation  being  carried  from  north  to  fouth 
cuts  thefe  rivers  at  right  angles,  the  fmaller  ftreams  of  which 
terminating  in  it  afford  a  conftant  fupply  of  water ;  and  the 
three  great  rivers,  the  Eu^bo  to  the  north,  the  Tellow  river  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  the  Tang-tfc'^kiang  to  the  fouth,  inter- 
fering the  canal,  carry  off  the  fupcrfluous  water  to  the  fea. 
The  former,  therefore,  are  iht  feeders^  and  the  latter  the  dif^ 
chargers^  of  the  great  trunk  of  the  canal.     A  number  of  diflS- 
culties  muft  have  arifen  in  accommodatingthe  general  level  of  the 
canal  to  the  feveral  levels  of  the  feeding  ftreams ;  for  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  favourable  circumftances  of  the  face   of  the 
country,  it  has  been  found   neceflary  in  many  places  to  cut 
down  to  the  depth  of  fixty  or  fcventy  feet  below  the  furface ;  and^ 
in  others,  to  raife  mounds  of  earth  upon  lakes  and  fwamps  and 
marfliy  gi'ounds,  of  fuch  a  length  and  magnitude  that  nothing 
ihort  of  the  abfblute  command  oyer  multitudes  could  have  ac- 

complifhed 
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compliftied  an  undertaking,  whofe  immcnfity  is  only  exceeded 
by  the  great  wall.  Thefe  gigantic  embankments  are  fome- 
times  carried  through  lakes  of  feveral  miles  in  diameter,  be- 
tween which  the  water  is  forced  up  to  a  height  confiderably 
above  that  of  the  lake  ;  and  in  fuch  fituations  we  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  this  enormous  aquedufl  gliding  along  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour.  Few  parts  of  it  are  level :  in  fome  places  it  has 
little  or  no  current ;  one  day  we  had  it  fetting  to  the  fouthward  at 
the  rate  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  an  hour,  the  next  to  the  north- 
ward, and  frequently  on  the  fame  day  we  found  it  flationary^ 
and  running  in  oppofite  diredbions.  This  balancing  of  the  level 
was  effeded  by  flood-gates  thrown  acrofs  at  certain  diftances  to 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  height  of  the  water  a  few  inches,  as  might 
appear  to  be  neceflary  j  and  thefe  ftoppages  are  fimply  planks 
Aiding  in  grooves,  that  are  cut  into  the  fides  of  two  ftone  abut* 
ments,  which  in  thefe  places  contradl  the  canal  to  the  width  of 
about  thirty  feet.  There  is  not  a  lock  nor,  except  thefe,  a  fingle 
interruption  to  a  continued  navigation  of  fix  hundred  miles. 

The  moft  remarkable  parts  of  this  extraordinary  work  will 
be  noticed  in  a  following  chapter,  defcriptivc  of  our  journey 
through  the  empire. 

Over  this  main  trunk,  and  moft  of  the  other  canals  and  rivers^ 
are  a  great  variety  of  bridges,  fome  with  arches  that  are  pointed 
not  unlike  the  gothic,  fome  femicircular,  and  others  fhaped  like  a 
horfe-flioe  :  fome  have  the  piers  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  height 
that  the  largeft  vefTels,  of  two  hundred  tons,  fail  under  them 
without  ftriking  their  mafts.     Some  of  their  bridges,  of  three, 

X  x  five. 
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five^  and  feven  arches*,  that  crofs  the  canal,  are  extremely 
light  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  the  plan  on  which  they  are 
ufually  conftru^ed  does  not  imply  much  flrength.  Each 
ftone,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  is  cut  fo  as  to  form  a  feg« 
ment  of  the  arch,  and  as,  in  fuch  cafes,  there  is  no  key-done^ 
ribs  of  wood  fitted  to  the  convexity  of  the  arch  are  bolted 
through  the  ftones  by  iron  bars,  fixed  faft  into  the  folid  parts  of 
the  bridge.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  without  wood,  and 
the  <:urved  ftones  are  morticed  into  long  tranfverfe  blocks  of 
ftone,  as  in  the  annexed  plate,  which  was  drawa  with  great 
accuracy  by  Mr.  Alexander. 

In  this  Plate, 

No.  I.  Are  ftones  cut  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  lo  feet  long^ 
a.  An  immenfe  ftone,   2  feet  fquare,  of  the  whole 
depth  of  the  arch. 

3.  Curved  ftones,  7-  feet  long. 

4.  Ditto,  5.  feet. 

5.  Ditto,  3t  feet. 

6.  Dittp,  3  feet. 

7.  Ditto,  3  feet. 

8.S.  Stones  fimilar  to  No.  2.  being  each  one  entire 
piece  running  through  the  bridge,  and  intended, 
it  would  feem,  to  bind  the  fabric  together  as  the 
pillars  9.9.  are  morticed  into  them. 

There  are,  however,  other  arches  wherein  the  ftones  are  fmaller 
and  pointed  to  a  centre  as  in  ours.    I  have  underftood  from* 

*  A  bridge  with  xxioetyone  arches  will  be  noticed  in  a  fubfcquent  chapter. 

the 
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the  late  Captain  Parifh,  that  no  mafonry  could  be  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  great  wall,  and  that  all  the  arched  and  vaulted  work 
in  the  old  towers  was  exceedingly  well  turned.  This  being 
the  cafe,  we  may  probably  be  not  far  amifs  in  allowing  the 
Chinefe  to  have  employed  this  ufeful  and  ornamental  part  of 
architecture  before  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romaos. 
Neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Perfians  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  applied  it  in  their  buildings.  The  ruins  of  Thebes  and 
of  Perfepolis  have  no  arches,  nor  have  thoie  of  Balbec  and 
Palmyra ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  been  much  ufed  in  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Romans  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
Auguflus.  The  grand  and  elegant  columns  of  all  thefe  natioat 
were  conneded  by  ftraigfat  architraves  of  (lone,  of  dimenfioos 
not  inferior  to  the  columns  themfelves.  In  the  Hindoo  excava* 
tions  are  arches  cut  out  of  the  folid  mountain ;  but  when  loo£i 
ftones  were  employed,  and  a  building  was  intended  to  be  fuper- 
(lru£ted  on  columns,  the  ftones  above  the  capitals  were  overlaid 
like  inverted  fteps,  till  they  met  in  a  point  in  the  middle  above 
the  two  columns,  appearing  at  a  little  diftance  exadlly  like  the 
gothic  arch,  of  which  this  might  have  given  the  firft  idea.  If 
then  the  antiquity  be  admitted  which  the  Chinefe  afcribe  to 
the  building  of  the  great  wall,  and  no  reafon  but  a  negative  one, 
the  filence  of  Marco  Polo,  has  been  offered  againft  it  (an  ob- 
jedion  eafily  refuted),  they  have  a  claim  to  the  invention  of  tbn 
arch  founded  on  no  unfolid  grounds. 

The  cemeteries,  or  repofitories  of  the  dead,  exhU)it  a  much 
greater  variety  of  monumental  ardhitcdure  thaa  the  dwellingi 
of  the  living  can  boaft  of.    Some  indeed  df^fit  tkc  remains  of 

X  X  2  their 
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their  anceilors  in  houfes  that  differ  in  nothing  from  thofe  they 
inhabited  while  living,  except  in  their  diminutive  fi^te ;  othera 
prefer  a  fquare  vault,  ornamented  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fancy  may 
fuggeft ;  fome  make  choice  of  a  hexagon  to  cover  the  deceafed, 
and  others  of  an  odagon.  The  round,  the  triangular,  the  fquare, 
and  multangular  colamn,  is  indifferently  raifed  over  the  grave 
of  a  Chinefe ;  but  the  moft  common  form  of  a  monument  to 
the  remains  of  perfons  of  rank  confifts  in  three  terraces,  one 
above  another,  inclofed  by  circular  walls.  The  door  or  en- 
trance of  the  vault  is  in  the  centre  of  the  uppermoft  terrace, 
covered  with  an  appropriate  infcription  ;  and  figures  of  (laves 
and  horfes  and  cattle,  with  other  creatures  that,  when  living, 
tverc  fubfervicnt  to  them  and  added  to  their  pleafures,  are  em- 
ployed after  their  death  to  decorate  the  terraces  of  their 
tombs. 

"  Qu«  gratia  currAm 
*^  Armorumque  fuit  titU,  qu«  cura  nitentes 
'*  Pafcere  equos»  eadem  fequitur  tellure  repoftos.'* 

VlRGIL>  ^KEIO  Vi. 

'*  Thofe  pleaiing  caret  the  heroes  felt^  alive, 

«  For  chariots,  fteeds^  and  arms,  in  death  furvlve/'    Pitt. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  fuperfluous,  af  er  what  has  been  faid, 
to  obferve,  that  no  branch  of  natural  philofophy  is  made  a 
ftudy,  or  a  purfuit  in  China.  The  praQical  application  of 
ibme  of  the  mod  obvious  effeds  produced  by  natural  caufes 
could  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  people  who  had,  at  an 
early  period,  attained  fo  high  a  degree  of  civilization,  but,  fatif- 
fied  with  the  pradical  part,  they  puflied  their  enquiries  no  far-* 
ther.     Of  pneumatics,  hydroftatics,  eledricity,  and  magnetifm, 

they 
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they  may  be  faid  to  have  little  or  no  knowledge ;  and  their 
optics  extend  not  beyond  the  making  of  convex  and  concave 
lenfes  of  rock  cryftij  to  affift  the  fight  in  magnifying,  or  throw- 
ing more  rays  upon,  fmall  objeds  and,  by  colleding  to  a  focus 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  to  fet  fire  to  combuftible  fubftances.  Thefe 
lenfes  are  cut  with  a  iaw  and  afterwards  poliihed,  the  powder 
of  cryftal  being  ufed  in  both  operations*  To  polifh  diamonds 
they  make  ufe  of  the  powder  of  adamantine  fpar,  or  the  corun- 
dum done.  In  cutting  diflferent  kinds  of  flone  into  groups  of 
figures,  houfes,  mountains,  and  fometimes  into  whole  land- 
fcapes,  they  difcover  more  pfperfevering  labour,  of  a  determi-  . 
nation  to  fubdue  difficulties^  which  were  not  worth  the  fubdu- 
ing,  than  real  ingenuity.  Among  the  many  remarkable  in- 
iUnces  of  this  kind  of  labour,  there  is  one  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Greville,  that  deferves  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  a  group  of  well  formed,  excavated,  and  highly 
ornamented  bottles,' covered  with  foliage  and  figures,  raifed  in 
the  manner  of  the  antique  Cameos^  with  moveable  ring-handles, 
(landing  on  a  bafe  or  pedeftal,  the  whole  cut  out  of  one  folid 
block  of  clear  rock  cryftaL  Yet  this  laborious  trifle  was  pro- 
bably fold  for  a  few  dollars  in  China.  It  was  bought  in  Lon- 
don for  about  thiny  pounds,  where  it  could  not  have  been 
made  for  many^  times  that  fum,  if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been 
made  at  all.  All  their  fpe£tacles  that  I  have  feen  were  cryftal 
fet  in  hofta,  tortoife-fhell,  or  ivory»  The  fingle  microfcope  is 
in  common  ufe,  but  they  have  never  hit  upon  the  effeft  of  ap- 
proximating objects  by  combining  two  or  more  lenfes,  a  difco- 
very  indeed  to  which  in  Eurc^e  we  are  more  indebted  to  chance 
than  to  the  refult  of  icicatific  enquiry.     I  obferved  at  Tuen-min^ 

3  yucn 
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yuen  a  rude  kind  of  magic  lantern,  and  a  camera  cbfcura, 
neither  of  which,  although  evidently  of  Chinefe  workman Qiip, 
appeared  to  wear  the  marks  of  a  national  invention.  I  fhould 
rather  conclude,  that  they  were  part  of  thofe  ftriking  and  curious 
experiments  which  the  early  Jefuits  difplayed  at  court,  in  order 
to  aftonifh  the  Emperor  with  their  profound  fkill,  and  raife 
their  reputation  as  men  of  learning.  Of  the  timbres  Cbinoifes 
they  may,  perhaps,  claim  the  invention,  and  in  pyrotechny 
their  ingenuity  may  be  reckoned  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  has  hitherto  been  exhibited  in  that  art  in  Europe. 

A  convex  lens  is  among  the  ufuail  appendages  to  the  tobacco 
pipe.  With  thefe  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  lighting  their 
pipes.  Hence  the  great  burning  lens  made  by  Mr.  Parker  of 
Fleet^Street,  and  carried  out  among  the  prefents  for  the  Em- 
peror, was  an  objeA  that  excited  no  admiration  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chinefe,  Tlie  diflRculty  xA  making  a  lens  of  fuch  magni- 
tude perfeift,  or  free  from  flaw,  and  its  extraordinary  powers 
could  not  be  underftood^  and  confequently  not  appreciated  by 
them :  and  akhougfa  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  four  feconds  it  com* 
pletely  melted  down  one  of  their  bafe  copper  coins,  when  the 
fun  was  more  than  forty  degrees  beyond  the  meridian,  it  made 
no  impreffion  of  furprize  on  their  uninformed  minds.  The 
only  enquiry  they  made  about  it  was,  whether  the  fubftance 
was  cryftal ;  but  being  informed  it  was  glafs,  they  turned  away 
with*  a  fort  of  difilain,  as  if  they  would  fay.  Is  a  lump  of  glafs  a 
proper  *prefent  to  oflTer  to  our  great  Wbang-tec7  The  prime  mi- 
nifter,  Ho-tcbung-tong^  in  order  to  convrace  us  how  very  fami- 
liar articlts  of  fttch  a  nature  were  to  him,  lighted  bis  pipe  very 

compofedly 
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compofedly  at  the  focus,  but  had  a  narrow  efcape  from  fSngtlog: 
his  fattin  fleeve,  which  would  certainly  have  happened  had  t 
not  given  him  a  fudden  pu(h«  He  feemed,  however^  to  be  i£b- 
ienfible  of  his  danger,  and  walked  off  without  the  leaft  coi:^ 
cern. 

Indeed,  in  feteding  the  many  valuable  prefents  relating  to 
&:ience,  their  knowledge  and  learning  had  been  greatly  over*^ 
rated.     They  had  little  efteem  for  what  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  fpecimens  of  art  ferved  only  to  excite  their  jca- 
loufy,  and  to  wound  their  pride.    Whenever  a  future  embafly 
ihall  be  fent  to  Pekin,  I  fliould  recommend  articles  of  gokj^ 
iilver,  and  fteel,  children's  toys  and  trinkets,  and  perhaps    a 
few  fpecimens  of  Derbyfhire  ^ar,  wtth  the  fined:  broad-<:Ioti^ 
and  kerfeymeres,  in  preference  to  all  others ;  for  in  their  pre<-^ 
fent  (late,  they  are  totally  incapable  of  appreciating  any  thing; 
great  or  excellent  in  the  arts  and  £;uencc8» 

To  alleviate  the  affli&tons  of  man^d,  and  to  afluage  the 
pains  which  the  human  frame  is  liable  to  fufier,  muft  have 
been  among  the  earlieft  ftudies  of  civilized  fociety ;  andaccord-^ 
ingly^in  thehiftory  of  ancient  kingdoms,  we  find  the  pta£ki^ 
tioners  of  the  healing  art  Bearded  even  to  adoration*     Ghi'<^ 
ron,  the  preceptor  of  AdliUes,  and  the  mailer  of  ^fculapiiis, 
was  transferred  to  the  heavens,  where  be  (till  (hines  under  t^ 
name  of  Sagittarius*     Among  thefe  nations,  indeed,  which  we 
call  favage,  there  is  ufually  (hewn  a  more  than  ordinary  reipe^^ 
for  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  are  moft  {killed  in  removing.  ^ 
obftrudions,  allaying  tumors,  healing  bruifes,  and,  generally 

fpeaking^ 
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fpeakmg,  who  can  apply  relief  to  mifery.     But  the  Chinefe, 
who  feem  to  differ  in  their  opinions  from  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind,  whether  civilized  or  favage,   pay  little  refped  to  the 
therapeutick  art.     They  have  eftabliflied  no  public  fchools  for 
the  ftudy  of  medicine,  nor  does  the  purfuit  of  it  lead  to  honours, 
rank,  or  fortune.     Such  as  take  up  the  profeflion  are  generally 
of  an  inferior  clafs ;  and  the  eunuchs  about  the  palace  are  con* 
(idered  among  their  bcft  phyficians.     According  to  their  own 
account,  the  books  on  medicine  efcaped  the  fire,  by  which  they 
pretend  the  works  of  learning  were  confumed,  in  the  reign  of 
Sbee-wbang'teey  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  era ; 
and  yet  the  beft  of  their  medical  books  of  the  prefent  day  aVe 
little  better  than  mere  herbals,  fpecifying  the  names  and  enu- 
merating the  qualities  of  certain  plants.     The  knowledge  of 
tfaefe  plants  and  of  their  fuppofed  virtues  goes  a  great  way  towards 
conftitutipg  a  phydcian,     Thofc  mofl  commonly  employed  are 
gin-fmg,  rhubarb,  and   Ghina(;-root.     A  few  preparations  are 
alfo  found  in  their  pharmacopoeia  from  the  animal  and  the  mi- 
neral kingdoms.     In  the  former  they  employ  fnakes,  beetles, 
centipedes,  and  the  aurelias  of  the  (ilk  worm  and  other  infeds; 
the  meloe  and  the  bee  are  ufed  for  bliilers.     Id  the  latter,  falt- 
petre,  fulphur,  native  cinnabar,  and  a  few  other  articles  are 
occafionally  prefcribed.     Opium  is  taken  as  a  medicine,  but 
more  generally  as  a  cordial  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits.   Though  the 
importation  of  this  drug  is  ftridly  prohibited,  yet,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  vafl  quantities  are  annually  fmuggled  into  the 
country  from  Bengal  and  from  Europe,  through  the  connivance 
of  th(  cuflom^houfe  officers; 

The 
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The  phyfiology  of  the  human  body,  or  the  do^trme  which 
explains  the  conftitution  of  man,  is  neither  underftood,  nor 
confidered  as  necefTary  to  be  known ;  and  their  ikill  in  patho- 
logy, or  in  the  caufes  and  effeds  of  difeafes,  is  extremely  li- 
mited, very  often  abfurd,  and  generally  erroneous.  Tlie  feat 
of  mod  difeafes  a'-e,  in  fa£k,  fuppofed  to  be  difcoverable  by 
feeling  the  pulfe,  agreeably  to  a.  fyftem  built  upon  principles 
the  moft  wild  and  extravagant*  Having  no  knowledge  what* 
foever  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  notwithftanding.  the  Je- 
fuits  have  made  no  fcruple  in  aflerting  it  wa^  well  known  to 
them  long  before  Europeans  had  any  idea  of  it,  they  imagine, 
that  every  particular  part  of  the  human  body  Has  a  particular 
pulfe  ailigned  to. it,  and  that  thefe  have  all  a  correfponding  and 
fympathetic  pulfe  in  the  arm  j  thus,  they  fuppofe  one  pulfe, to 
be  fituated  in  the  heart,  another  in  the.  lungs,  a  .third  in  the 
kidneys,  and  fo  forth  ;  and  the  ikill  of  the  dodor  coniifts  in  dif- 
covering  the  prevailing  pulfe  in  the  body,  by  its  fympathetic  pul- 
fations  in  the  arm  ;  and  the  mummery  made  ufe  of  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  is  highly  ludicrous. 

By  eating  too  freely  of  unripe  fruit  at  Cbu^fan  I  had  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  cholera  morbus^  and  on  appUcatipn  being  made  to 
the  governor  for  a  little  opium  and  rhubarb,  he  immediately 
difpatched  to  me  one  of  his  phyficians«  With  a  countenance 
as  grave  and  a  folemnity  as  fettled,  as  ever  was  exhibited  in  a 
confultation  over  a  doubtful  cafe  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling,  while  he  held  my  hand,  be* 
ginning  at  the  wrill,  and  proceeding  towards. the  bending  of 
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the  elbow,  prefling  fometimes  hard  with  one  finger,  and  then 
light  with  another,  as  if  he  was  running  over,  the  keys  of  a^ 
barpficord.  This  performance  continued  about  ten  minutes  ity 
iblemn  fiience,  after  which  he  let  go  my  hand  and  pronounced 
my  complaint  to  have  arifen  from  eating  fomething  that  had 
difagreed  with  the  flomach.  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
cide whether  this  conclufion  waa  drawn  from  his  ikill  in  the* 
pulfe,  or  from  a  conjedlure  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
from  the  medicines  that  had  been  demanded,  and  which  met 
with  his*  entire  approbation,  ox  from^  a  knowledge  of  the  {a£t. 

Le  Compte,  who  had  lefs  reafon  to  be  cautious,  from  his* 

'.'having  teft  the  country,  thaa  other  miflionaries  who  are  doomed 

^taremaln  there  for  life,  poiitively  (ays,  that  the  phyficians  aU 

-ways  endeavour  to-  make  themfelves  (ecretly  acquainted  witb 

the  cafe  of  the  patient,  before  they  pronounce  upoi>  it,  as  their 
*yeputation  depends,  more  on  their -afligning  the  true  caufe  of  the 
*diforder  than' on  the  cure.     He  then  proceeds  to  tell  aftory  of 

a  friend  of  his  who,  being  troubled  with  a  (welling,  fent  for  a 

Ghinefe  phyfician.  This  gentleman  told  him  very  gravely^ 
■  that  it  was  occaiioned  by;  a  fmall  worm  which,  unlefs  extra£ted 

by  his  ikill,,  would  ultimately  produce  vgangvene  «and  certain 

cbath.  Accwdingly  one'  day  after  thertumour,.  by  the  applioa- 
:^on  of  a;few  poilltices,  ^wasigettingibettery  tbc:dodor  contiived 

n  drop'Opon^  the  nraotedt  poultice  ..a  Uttlermaggotv-for  the.«c- 
^ttraOion  <of  wfaich^he  iflbtnedrto  idrnfU^ 
^vietit.    LetCMoqpte'a  ilraics^-'hoimvery  acc<w)t:«bra      to.ibe 

deptoded  4Ni«. 

The 
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The  priefb  are  alfo  a  kind:  of  doStotSy  and  males. pkiftcn for 
a  variety  of  porpofes,  feme,  to  draw  out  the.  diftafe  to  the-pMt 
applied,  Tome  as  charms  againft.  the.  evil  fpirit,  aniL  Qthen 
iFfhich  they  pretend  to.  be  s^ihrodiiiac ;  all  of  i^icb^  ami 
the  lad  in  p^icular,  are  m  gnat  demand  among  the  weakhy; 
In  this  refpeft  the  Chinefe  agree  with  moft  nations  of  aiita> 
quity,  whofe  priefts  were  generally  employed  as  phyficians. 
The  number  of  quacks  and  venders  ofnoftrums  is  immenfe  in 
every  city  who  gai®  a  livelihood  by  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude.  One  of  this  defcription  exhibited  in  the  public 
(Ireets  of  Canton  a  powder  for  faleaa  a  fpeciAG  for  the  bite  of 
a  fnake ;  and  to  convince  the  crowd  of  its  immediate  efficacy, 
he  carried  with  him  a  fpecies  of  this  *  reptile,  whofc  bite  was 
known  to  be  extremely  venemom.  He  applied  the  mouth  of 
the  animal  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  which  begaa  to  •  fwett  fo 
very  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  mintites  the  mottth  was  ntf  longer 
able  to  contain  it.  The  intumefeence  cbntinued  till  it  feemed 
to  burft,  and  exhibited  a  (hocking  fight  of  foam  and  biood, 
during  which  the  quack  appeared  in  extreme  agotkies,  and  ex- 
cited the  commiferation  of  all  the  bye- danders.  In  the  height 
of  the  paroxyfm  he  applied  a  little  of  his  powder  to  the  nofc 
and  the  inflamed  member,  after  which  it .  gradually  fubfided, 
and  the  diforder  difappeared*.  Though  the  prohabijyity  in  the 
city  of  any  one  peribn  being  bit  with  aTnake  was  not  Jeis 
perhaps  than  a  hundred  thouland  to  one,  yet  every  perfon  pre* 
/ent  bought  of  the  miraculous  powder,  till; a  fly  fellow  mali- 
cioufly  fuggefted  that  the  whole  of  this  fcene  might  probably 
have  been  performed  by  means  of  a  bladder  concealed  in  the 
mouth» 

Y  y  2  But 
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But  the  ufual  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  fnake  is  a  topical  ap- 
plication of  fulphur,  or  the  bruifed  head  of  the  fame  animal 
that  gave  the  wound.  The  coincidence  of  fuch  an  extravagant 
idea  among  nations  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  equator 
from  the  pole  is  fufficiently  remarkable.  A  Roman  poet 
obferves, 

^  Quum  nocuit  ferpcns^  fertur  caput  illius  apte 
«  Vulncribus  jungi :  (anac  qtiem  fauciat  ipfa." 

If  to  a  ferpent's  bite  its  head  be  liud> 

Twill  heal  the  wound  which  by  Itfelf  was  made. 

The  naked  legs  of  the  Hottentots  are  frequently  ftung  by  fcor- 
pionS)  and  they  invariably  endeavour  to  catch  the  animal^  which 
they  bruife  and  apply  to  the  wound,  being  confident  of  the 
cure;  thejavanefe,  or  inhabitants  of  Java,  are  fully  perfuaded 
of  the  efficacy  of  fuch  application ;  and  the  author  above  quoted 
obferves  with  regard  to  the  fling  of  this  infed, 

••  Vulneribufque  aptus»  fertur  revocare  venenum.** 

Being,  applied  to  the  wound^  it  is  faid  to  draw  out  the  poifofl:. 

As  it  is  a  violation  of  good  morals  for  a  gentleman  to  be  feen; 
in  company  with  ladies,  much  more  fo  to  touch  the  hands  of 
the  fair,  the  faculty  rather  than  lofe  a  fee,  though  it  commonly 
amounts  only  to  fifty /ri&M,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  fix  fhillings 
and  eight-pence,  have  contrived  an  ingenious  way  of  feeling  -a 
lady's  pulfe :  a  filken  cord  being  made  faft  to  the  wrift  of  the 
patient  is  'pafled  through  a  hole  in  the  wainfcot  into  another 
apartment  where  the  do^or,  applying  his  hand  to  the  cord, 

3  after 
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after  t  due  obfervance  of  folemn  mockeiy,  decides  upon  the 
cafe  and  prefcribes  accordingly.  About  court,  however,  a  par- 
ticular clafs  of  eunuchs  only  are  entrufted  with  feeling  the  pulfe 
of  the  ladies* 


The  crowded  manner  in  which  the  common  people  live  to- 
gether in  fmall  apartments  in  all  the  cities,  the  confined  ftreets 
and,  above  all,  the  want  of  cleanlinefs  in  their  perfons,  beget 
fometimes  contagious  difeafes  that  fweep  oflf  whole  families, 
fimilar  to  the  plague.  In  Pekin  incredible  numbers  perifli  in 
thefe  contagious  fevers,  which  more  frequently  happen  there 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  notwithftanding  the  moderate 
temperature  of  the  climate.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  they  are 
neither  fo  general,  nor  fd  fatal  as  might  be  expected ,  owing,  I 
believe,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  univerfal  cuftom  among 
the  mafs  of  the  people  of  wearing  vegetable  fubftances  next  the 
fkin  which,  being  more  cleanly,  are  confequently  more  whole- 
fome  than  clothing  made  from  animal  matter.  Thus,  linen 
and  cotton  are  preferable  to  filk  and  woollen  next  the  fkin, 
which  fhould  be  worn  only  by  perfons  of  the  moft  cleanly  ha- 
bits. Another  antidote  to  the  ill  effedts  that  might  be  expedied 
from  want  of  cleanlinefs  in  their  houfes  and  their  perfons,  is  the 
eonftant  ventilation  kept  up  in  the  former  both  by  day  and 
night :  during  warm  weather,  they  have  no  other  door  but  an 
open  matted  fkreen,  and  the  windows  are  either  entirely  open 
or  of  thin  paper  only.  Notwithftanding  their  want  of  perfonal 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  little  troubled  with  leprotis  or  cutaneous 
difeafes,  and  they  pretend  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  gout,  ftone, 
or  gravel,  which  they  afcribe  to  the  preventive  effeds  of  tea. 

In 
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la  favour  of  ttis  opihioh,  it  has  been  obTerved  bf  fome  of  our 
phyficians,  that  fihce  tte  introdu£K6n  of  tea  iiltb  common  ufc, 
cutaneous  difeafes  have  become  much  more  raM  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  they  were  before  that  period,  which  others  have 
afcribed,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  to  the  general  ufe  of 
linen  j  both',  however,  may  have  been  ihftrumental  ift  producing 
the  happy  e&£t. 

The  ravages  of  the  fmall-pox,  wherever  they  fttake  their  ap- 
pearance, arc  attended  with  a  general  calamity.  Of  thefe  they 
prctcad  to  diftihguiOi  above  forty  dirfer6nt  fpecies,  to  each  of 
which  they  have  given  a  particular  name.  If  a  good  fort  breaks 
out,  inoculation  or,  more  properly  fpeaklng,  infe<iiion  by  arti- 
ficial means  becomes  general.  The  ufual  way  of  communicat- 
ing the  difcafe  is  by  inferting  the  matter,  contained  in  a  little 
cotton  wool,  ioto  the  noftrils,  or  they  put  on  the  clothes  of,  or 
fleep  in  the  fame  bed  with,  fuch  as  may  have  had  a  favourable 
kind  ;  but  they  never  introduce-the  matter  by  making  any  in- 
cifion  in  the  fkin.  This  fatal  difeafe,  ks  appears  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  empire,  ysras  unknown  before  the  tenth  century, 
when  it  was  perhaps  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans  of  Arabia 
who,  at  that  period,  carried  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with 
Canton  from  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  who  not  long  before  had 
received  it  from  the  Saracens,  when  they  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Eafiern  Empire.  The  fame  difeafe  was  likewife  one 
of  thofe  bleflings  which  the  mad  crufades  conferred  upon  Eu- 
rope ;  fince  which  time,  to  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
not  a  hope  had  been  held  out  of  its  extirpation  when,  happily, 
the  invaluable  dffcovery  of  the  cow-pock,  or  rather  the  general 

applica- 
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appHcatton  of  that  difcovery,  which  had  loog  been  confined  to 
a  particular  diftrif):,  has  furnifhed  abundant  grounds  to  hope» 
that  this  defirable  event  may  now  be  acconipIi(he(L 

In  fome  of  the  provinces  the  lower  orders  of  people  are  fai J 
to  be  dreadfully  afflided  with  fore  eyes,  and  this  endemic  com- 
plaint has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  copious  ufe  of 
rice  ;  a  conjed)^ure,  apparently,  vnthout  any  kind  of  foundation^ 
as  the  Hindus  and  othet  Indian  nations,    whofe  whole  diet 
eonf>{ls  aimoft  exclufively  of  this  grain,  are  not  particularly 
fubjed]  to  the  like  difeafe :  and  in  Egypt,  both  in  ancient  and 
nodern  times,  the  opthalmia  and  blindnefs  were  much  more* 
prevalent  than  in  China ;  yet  rice  was  iieither  cultivated  nor 
known  in  that  part  of  Africa  until  the  reign  of  the  caliphs, 
when  it  was  introduced  from  the  es^ward.     The  difeafe  ia 
China,  if  prevalent  there,  may  more  probably  be   owing  to 
their  living  in  crowded  and  low  habitations,  wherein  there  is-  a 
perpetual  fmoke  frota  the  fire,  from  tapers  made  of  faadal  wood 
duft  employed  for  marking  the  diviftons  of  the  day,  from  the 
general  ufe  of  tobacco,  and  from  the  miafma  or  noxious  va« 
pours  exhaling  fromvthe  dirt  and  ofikls  which  are  collected  in  or 
near  their  habitations.     The  organ  of  fight  may  alfa  be  relaxed,^ 
and  rendered  more  fufceptible  of  diieafe,  by  the  conftant  prac- 
tice of  waftiing  the  face^  even  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  with 
warm  water.     I  muft  obfervc,  however,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
our  long  journey,  we  iaw  very  fipw  blind  people,,  or  perfons- 
afEided  v^tK  fore  eyesi 

ft 
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It  win  readily  be  inferred,  from  the  fliort  view  which  has 
been  taken  of  the  ftate  of  fociety,  that  the  difeafe  occafioned  by 
an  unreftrained  and  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  can- 
not be  very  common  in  China.  In  fadt,  it  is  fcarcely  known, 
and  the  treatment  of  it  is  fo  little  underftood,  in  the  few  cafes 
which  do  occur,  that  it  is  allowed  to  work  its  way  into  the 
fyftem,  and  is  then  confidered  by  them  as  an  incurable  leprofy. 
On  arriving  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Can- 
ton, one  of  our  conduftors  had  imprudently  pafled  the  night  in 
one  of  thofe  houfes  where,  by  the  licenfe  of  government,  fe- 
males are  allowed  to  proftitute  their  perfons  in  order  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Here,  it  feems,  he  had  caught  the  infeftion,  and 
after  fuffering  a  confiderable  degree  of  pain,  and  not  lefs  alarm, 
he  communicated  to  our  phyfician  the  fymptoms  of  his 
complaint,  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  He  was  a  man  of  forty  years,  of  a  vigorous  confti- 
tution  and  a  gay  cheerful  temper,  and  had  ferved  as  an  officer 
in  feveral  campaigns  from  the  different  provinces  of  northern 
Tartary  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  yet  fuch  a  difeafe  did  not 
confift  with  his  knowledge.  From  this  circumflance,  and 
many  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  I  conclude  that,  although  it  may 
fometimes  make  its  appearance  in  the  capital,  and  even  here 
but  very  rarely,  it  has  originally,  and  no  long  time  ago,  found 
its  way  thither  through  the  ports  of  Chu-fan,  Cantoii,  and 
Macao,  where  numbers  of  abandoned  woman  obtain  their  fuh- 
fiftence  by  felling  their  favours  to  fuch  of  every  nation  as  may 
be  difpofed  to  purchafe  them.  It  is,  in  fad,  fometimes  called 
by  the  Chinefe  the  Cantons-ulcer. 

No 
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No  male  phylician  is  ever  allowed  to  prefcribe  for  pregnant 
women  j  and  they  confider  it  fo  great  a  breach  of  delicacy  for 
a  man  to  be  in  the  fame  room  with  a  woman  when  in  labour 
that,  whatever  difficulties  may  occur,  the  cafe  is  left  entirely  to 
the  woman  who  attends  her.  There  js  not  a  mari-midwife  in 
all  China,  and  yet  the  want  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be  inju- 
rious to  population.  They  could  fcarcely  believe  it  poffiblc 
that,  in  Europe,  men  fliould  be  allowed  to  pradife  aprofeffion 
which,  in  their  minds,  belonged  exclufively  to  the  other  fex. 

As  a  due  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  of 
the  powers  and  fundions  of  the  feveral  parts,  is  attainable  only 
by  the  ftudy  of  praSical  anatomy,  a  ftudy  that  would  fliock  the 
weak  nerves  of  a  timid  Chinefe,  it  will  not  be  expelled  that 
their  furgical  operations  ftiould  either  be  numerous  or  neatly 
performed.  The  law  indeed  which  1  have  had  occafion  to  no- 
tice, and  the  effefts  produced  by  it  in  two  or  three  inflances 
that  occurred  to  our  knowledge,  will  fufficiently  explain  the 
very  low  ebb  of  chirurgical  Ikill.  No  one  will  readily  under- 
take to  perform  the  moft  fimple  operation,  where  not  only  all 
the  dire£l  confequences,  but  the  contingencies  for  forty  days 
muft  lie  at  his  door.  They  fometimes  fucceed  in  reducing  a 
diflocation,  and  in  fetting  a  fimple  fradture ;  but  in  difficult 
and  complicate  cafes,  the  patient  is  generally  abandoned  to 
chance.  Amputation  is  never  pradifed.  In  the  courfe  of  our 
whole  journey,  wherein  we  pafTed  through  millions  of  jpeople, 
I  do  not  recolledt  to  have  feen  a  fingle  individual  that  had  fuf- 
tained  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  and  but  very  few  in  any  way  maimed; 
from  whence  I  conclude,  that  accidents  are  uncommon,  or  that 

z  z  ferious 
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fericitu  ones  ufuaily  termiiutte  in  the  lofs  of  life«  A  Chinefe  is 
fo  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  (harp  cutting  inftrument,  that  he  has 
not  even  fubmitted  to  the  operation  of  blood-letting ;  though 
the  principle  is  admitted,  as  they  are  in  the  pra£tice  of  drawing 
blood  by  fcarifying  the  {kin,  and  applying  cupping  veflels.  In 
certain  complaints  they  burn  the  fkin  with  fmall  pointed  irons 
made  hot,  and  fometimes,  after  punduring  the  part  with  filver 
needles,  they  fet  fire  to  the  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  Artimefia  upon 
it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Moxa  in  Japan  is  made  ufe  of  to 
cure  and  even  prevent  a  number  of  difeafes,  but  efpecially  the 
gout  and  rheumatifm,  the  former  of  which  is  faid  to  be  unknown 
in  China.  Cleanfmg  the  ears,  cutting  corns,  pulling  the  joints 
till  they  crack,  twitching  the  nofe,  thumping  on  the  back,  and 
fuch  like  operations,  are  annexed  to  the  (having  profeilion,  by 
which  thoufands  in  every  city  gain  a  livelihood.  In  (hort,  the 
whole  medical  Ikill  of  the  Chinefe  may  be  fummed  up  in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Dodor  Gregory  from  the  information 
he  obtained  from  his  friend  Doftor  Gillan*  "  In  the  greateft, 
**  moft  ancient,  and  moft  civilized  empire  on  the  face  of  the 
"  earth,  an  empire  that  was  great,  populous,  and  highly  civi- 
^^  lized  two  thoufand  years  ago,  when  this  country  was  as  fa- 
^*  vage  as  New  Zealand  is  at  prefent,  no  fuch  good  medical 
^^  aid  can  be  obtained  among  the  people  of  it,  as  a  fmart 
*•  boy  of  fixteen,  who  had  been  but  twelve  months  ap- 
**  prentice  to  a  good  and  well  employed  Edinburgh  Sur- 
**  geon,  might  reafonably  be'  expeded  to  afford."  If,'*  con- 
tinues the  Dodor,  *^  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  abfolute 
^*  monarch  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of 
^  people,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  all  Europe  contidns^ 
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"  were  attacked  with  a  plcurify,  or  got  hia  1^  broken^  it 
•*  would  be  happy  for  himto  get  fuch  a  boy  for  hia  firft  phy* 
"  fician  and  ferjeant-furgeon.  The  boy  (if  he  had  feen  his 
"  mafter's  pradice  in  but  one  or  two  fimilar  cafeai)  would  cer- 
*•  tainly  know  how  to  fet  his  Imperial  Majefty's  leg,  and  would 
^  probaUy  cure  him  of  his  pleurify,  which  none  of  hia  own  fub^ 
^  jcds  could  do." 

Having  thus  given  a  flight  fketch  of  the  ftate  of  fome  of  thtf 
leading  branches  in  fcience,  arts,  and  manufadures,  omitting 
purpofely  that  of  agriculture,  which  will  be  noticed  among  the 
fubjeds  of  a  future  fedion,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  it   may 
fairly  be  concluded,  that  the  Chinefe  have  been  among  the 
firft  nations,  now  exifling  in  the  world,  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
pitch  of  perfedlion,  where,  from  the  policy   of  the  govern- 
ment, or  fome  other  caufe,  they  have  remained  ftationary: 
that  they  were  civilized,  fully  to  the  fame  extent  they  now  are, 
more  than  two  thoufand  years  ago,  at  a  period  when  all  Europe 
might  be   confidered,  comparatively,  as   barbarous ;  but  that 
they  have  lince  made  little  progrefs  in  any  thing,  and  been  re* 
trograde  in  many  things :  that^  at  this  moment,  compared  with 
Europe,  they  can  only  be  faid  to  be  great  in  trifles,  whilfl:  they 
are  really  trifling  in  every  thing  that  is  great.     I  cannot  how- 
ever exadlly  fubfcribe  to  an  opinion  pronounced  on  them  by  a 
learned  and  elegant  writer*,  who  was  well  verfed  in  oriental  litera- 
ture, as  being  rather  too  unqualified ;  but  he  was  lefs  acquainted 
with  their  charafter  than  that  of  any  other  Afiatic  nation,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  their  language.     "  Their  letters,'*  fays  he, 

^  Sir  William  Jones. 
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**  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  are  merely  the  fymbols  of  ideas ; 
**  their  philofophy  feems  yet  in  fo  rude  a  ftate,  as  hardly  to 
**  deferve  the  appellation ;  they  have  no  ancient  monuments 
"  from  which  their  origin  can  be  traced,  even  by  plaufible  con- 
"  jefture  ;  their  fciences  are  wholly  exotic ;  and  their  mecha« 
"  nical  arts  have  nothing  in  them  charadteriftic  of  a  particular 
"  family ;  nothing  which  any  fet  of  men,  in  a  country  fo  high- 
"  ly  favoured  by  nature,  might  not  have  difcovered  and  im- 
''  proved," 
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Government — Laws — ^Tenures  of  Land  and  Taxes — Revenues 
— Civil  and  Military  Ranks,  and  Eflablifhments. 


Opinions  on  which  the  Executive  Authority  is  grounded. — Principle  on  wilcb  an  Em^ 
peror  of  China  feldom  appears  in  public. — l^he  Cenfqrate. — Public  Departments.-^ 
Laws.'^Scale  of  Crimes  and  Pufii/hments.^-^Laws  regarding  Homicide. — Curious 
Law  Cafe, — No  Appeal  from  Civil  Suits. — Defers  in  tie  Executive  Government. 
^^Duty  of  Obedience  and  Power  of  perfonal  CorreBlion. — Rujfta  and  China  com^ 
pared.^Fate  of  the  Prime  Minifler  Ho-cYizng-^tong.'^Tearly  Calendar  and  Pekin 
Gazette^  engines  ofGovemment. — Freedom  of  the  Prefs.^^Duration  of  the  Govern^ 
tnent  attempted  to  be  explained. — Precautions  of  Government  to  prevent  InfurreBions^ 
^■^Taxes  and  Revenues. ^^Civil  and  Military  Eftablifbments.'-^Chinefe  Army^  its 
Numbers  and  Appointments. — Condufl  of  the  Tartar  Government  at  the  Conqueft.^-m^ 
Impolitic  Change  of  late  Tears,  and  the  probable  Confequences  ofit^ 


HE  late  period  at  which  the  nations' of  Europe  became  firftf 
acquainted  with  the  exiftence  even  of  that  vaft  extent  of  coun- 
try comprehended  under  the  name  of  China,  the  diiBSculties  of 
accefs  to  any  part  of  it  when  known,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  language  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  has  no 
relation  with  any  other  either  ancient  or  modem,  the  extreme 
jealoufy  of  the  government  towards  foreigners,  and  the  con- 
tempt in  which  they  were  held  by  the  loweft.  of  the  people,^  may 
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fcrve,  among  other  caufes,  to  account  for  the  very  limited  and 
impcrfeft  knowledge  we  have  hitherto  obtained  of  the  real  hif- 
tory  of  this  extraordinary  empire :  for  their  records,  it  feems, 
are  by  no  means  deficient.  For  two  centuries  at  leaft  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  down  to  the  prefent  time,  the  tranfadlions  of 
each  reign  are  amply  detailed  without  any  interruption.  They 
have  even  prefecved  colleftions  of  copper  coins,  forming  a  re- 
gular feries  of  the  diflferent  Empejrors  that  have  filled  the  throne 
of  China  for  the  laft  two  thoufand  years.  Such  a  coHedion, 
though  not  quite  complete,  Sir  George  Staunton  brought  with 
him  to.  EoglaiKi 

Before  this  time,  whea  China  conliiled  of  a  numiber  of  petty 
dates  or  principalities,  the  aiWAls  of  the  country  a,re  faid  to 
^Qund  with  recites  qi  wars  ud*  ba£tle&  and  bloodihed,  liJke 
thofb  of  e^ary  otbsr  part  of  the  world.     But,  in  proportion  as 
the  mimj^er  of  tbefe  diftinft  kingdoms  diminiOied,  till  at  length 
they  were-  all  melted  and  amalgamated  into  one  great  empire, 
the  de(lrud:ioa  of  the  human  race  by  human  means  abated,  and 
the  government,  fince  that  time,  has  been  lefs  interrupted  by  fo- 
reign war,  or  domcftic  commotion,  than  any  other  that  hiftory 
h4$  made  known*     £lK  whether  this  defirable  ftata  of  public 
tranquillity  may  h^ve  been  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  nature. 
<^  the  governmenjt  being  ad^pt^.  to  the  geniu8  and  habite  o£  tha 
-    people,  which  ia  the  opinioa  of  Ariftotle  ia  the  bed  of  all 
poiTible  gover4unAQt«,  or  rathor  by  conflraimiig  and  fubduing; 
the  genius  aqd  habitfi  ofith^  peoplfs  to  the  views  and  ma»ms  ofi 
the  government,,  is  a  qu^ftioa  that  may  admit  of  fbme  difputoi. 
At  the.  pr0iiHx(.  day,  bQwev.ctc,  it  hk  fufficieotly  eyidient,  thaft 

the 
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of  any  office  or  department  is  fuppofed  to  prcfide  over  it  with  . 
the. fame  authority,  intereft,  and  affedlion,  as  the  father  of  a 
family  fuperintends  and  manages  the  concerns  of    domeftic 
Jife- 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  a  fyftem  of  government,  fo 
plaufible  in  theory,  fhould  he  liable  to  fo  many  abufes  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  this  fatherly  care  and  affedion  in  the  governors, 
and  filial  duty  and  reverence  in  the  governed  would,  with 
much  more  propriety,  be  exprefled  by  the  terms  of  tyranny, 
oppreflion,  and  injuftice  in  the  one,  and  by  fear,  deceit,  and 
difobedience  in  the  other. 

The  firft  grand  maxim  on  which  the  Emperor  ads  is,  feldom 
to  appear  before  the  public,  a. maxim  Whofe  origin  would  be 
difficultly  traced  to  any  principle  of  affedion  or  folicitude  for 
his  children ;  much  more  eafily  explained  as  the  offspring  of 
Jufpicion.     The  tyrant  who  may  be  confcious  of  having  com- 
mittedj  oraflented  to,  ads  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  muft  feel 
a  reludance  to  mix  with   thofe  who   may  have  fmarted  under 
the  lafli  of  his  power,  naturally  concluding  that  fome  fecret  hand 
may  be  led,  byailngle  blow,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs,  or 
thofe  of  his  fellow  fubjed^     The   principle,  however,  upon 
which  the  Emperor  of  China  feldom  fhews  himfelf  in  public, 
and  then  only  in  the  height  of  fplendor  and  magnificence,  feems 
to  be  eftablifhed  on  a  policy  of  a  very  different  kind  to  that  of 
felf-prefervation.     A  power  that  ads  in  fecret^  and  whofe  in- 
fluence is  felt  near  and  remote  at  the   fame  moment,  makes  a 
ftronger  impreffion  on  the  mind^  and  is  regarded  with  more 
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'dread  and  awful  refpcft,  than  if  the  agent  wka  aWayi/^YHible 
and  familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  one.     The  priefts  of  the  £leli- 
finian  myfteries  were*  well  acquainted  with  this  feature  of  the 
human  charatfler,  which  is  flronger  in  proportion  as  the  reafon- 
ing  faculties  are  lefs  improved,  and  which  required  the  enlight- 
ened mind  of  a  Socrates  to  be  able  to  difregard  the  terror  tbey 
infpired  among  the  vulgar.     Thus  alfo  Deioctty    as  Heredotus 
informs  us,  when  once  eftablifhed  as  king  in  Ecbatana,  would 
TufFer  none  of  the  people,  for  whom  before  he  was  the  common 
advocate,  to  be  now  admitted  to  his  prefence,  concluding  that  all 
thofe  who  were  debarred  from  feeing  him,  would  eafily  be.pisr- 
fuaded  that  his  nature,  by  being  created  king,  was  transformed 
into  fomething  much  fuperior  to  theirs.     A  frequent  accefs  ia^ 
deed  to  men  of  rank  and  power  and  .talents,  a  familiar  and  un* 
retrained  intercourfe  with  them,  and  a  daily  obfervance  of  their 
ordinary  actions  and  engagements  in  the  concerns  of  life,  have 
a  tendency  very  much  to  diminifh  that  reverence  and  refpedt 
which  public  opinion  had  been  willing  to  allow  them.     It  was 
juftly  obferved  by  the  great  Conde,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-chambre. 

Confiderations  of  this  kind,  rather  than  any  dread  of  hts  Tub- 
je£Es,  may  probably  have  fuggefted  the  cuftom  which  prohibits 
an  Emperor  of  China  from  making  his  perfon  too  familiar  to 
the  multitude,  and  which  requires  that  he  fhould  exhibit  him- 
felf  only  on  particular  occafions,  arrayed  in  pomp  and  magnifi^ 
cence,  and  at  the  head  of  his  whole  court,  confifting  of  an  af- 
femblage  of  many  thoufand  officers  of  ftate,  the  agents  of  his 
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wiU,att  i:eftdy,ftt  the  word  of  command,  to  proftrate  themfelve^ 
41  \m  feet. 

The  power  of  the  fovereign  is  abfolute ;  but  the  patriarch^ 
fyflem,  making  it  a  point  of  indifpenfable  doty  for  a  fon  to 
bring  offerings  to  the  fpirit  of  his  deceafed  p^H'ent  in  the  mod 
public  manner,  operates  as  fome  check  upon  the  exerdfe  of  this 
power.  By  this  civil  inftitution,  the  duties  of  which  are  ob- 
ferved  with  more  than  a  religious  ftridtnefs,  he  is  conftantly 
put  in  mind  that  the  memory  of  his  private  condud^,  as  well 
as  of  his  public  a^s,  will  long  furvive  his  natural  life ;  that  his 
'name  will|  at  certain  times  in  every  year,  be  pronounced  with  a 
kindofiacredand  reverential  awe,  from  one  eictremity  of  theeK* 
tenfive  empire  to  the  other,  provided  he  may  have  £iledhis  (U^ 
tion  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his  fubje&s ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
public  execrations  will  refcue  from  oblivioo  any  arbitrary  a&  of 
injuftice  and  oppreffion,  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty.  I( 
may  alfo  operate  as  a  motive  for  being  nice  and  circumfpe<3:  in 
the  nomination  of  a  fucceflbr,  which  Uie  law  )us-lef(  entirely  to 
his  choice. 

The  confideration,  however,  of  pofthumous  fame,  would 
operate  only  as  a  flender  reftraint  on  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant^  as 
the  hiftory  of  this,  as  well  as  other  countries^  fumifhes  abun- 
dant examples.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  neceffary  to  add 
another,  and  perhaps  a  more  effedual  check,  to  curb  any  difV 
pofition  to  licentioufnefs  or  tyranny  that  might  arife  in  th? 
bifa^  of  the  monarch.    This  h  the  appoiotment  of  the  cenfo* 

rate. 
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rate,  an  office  filled  by  two  perfons,  who  have  the  power  of  re- 
monftrating   freely  againft  ^iny  illegal  or  unconftitiitional  ad 
about  to  be  committed,  or  fandioned  by  the  Emperor.     And 
although  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  men  are  extremely 
cautiousr  in  the  cxercife  of  the  power  delegated  to  them,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  and  in  the  difcharge  of  this  difagreeable  part 
of  their  duty,  yet  they  have  another  talk  to  perform,  on  which 
their  own  poftbumous  fame  is  not  lefs  involved  than  that  of 
their  mailer,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  they  run  left  rifk 
of  giving  offenc;^.     They  are  the  hiftoriographers  of  the  em- 
pire} or,  more  corredly  fpeaking,  the  biographers  of  the  £m- 
perot.     Their  employment,  in  this  capacity,  confifts  chiefly  in 
colleding  the  fentiments  of  the   monarch,  in  recording;  his 
ipeeches  and  memorable  fayings,  and  in  noting  down  the  moft 
prominent  of  his  private  adions,  and  the  remarkable  occur- 
fCQxres  of  hia  reign.     Thefe  records  af e  lodged  in  a  Urge  cheft^ 
which  ia  kept  in  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the  tribunals  of 
government  areheld,  and  which  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  opened  until 
the  deceafe  of  the  Emperor  i.  and,  if  any  thing  material  to  the 
injury  of  his  charader  and.  reputation  ia  found  to  he  recorded^ 
the  publication  of  it  is  deliyed,  out  of  delicacy  to  his  family,  till, 
two  or  three  generations  have  pafled  away,  and  fometimes  till 
the  expiration  of  the  dynaily }  by  this  indulgence  they  pretend, 
that  a  more  faithful  relation  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  in  which 
neither  fear  nor  flattery  could  have  operated  to  diiguiH^  the 
truth. 

An  iftftitution,  Ih  renMtrkable  and  fingular  in  its  kind  in  an 
arbitrary  gov^rnmeot^  could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it  a  very 
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powerful  influence  upon  the  decifions  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
make  him  folicitous  to  aft,  on  all  occafions,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  would  be  moft  likely  to  fecure  a  good  name,  and  to  transmit 
his  charader  unfuUied  and  facred  to  poftcritj.  The  records  of 
their  hiftory  are  faid  to  mention  a  ftory  of  an  Emperoi^  of  the 
dynafty  or  family  of  T^ang^  who,  from  a  confcioufncfs  of  hav- 
ing, in  feveral  inftances,  tranfgreflFed  the  bounds  of  his  antho* 
rity,  was  determined  to  take  a  peep  into  the  hiftorical  cheft, 
where  he  knew  he  (hould  find  all  his  aftions  recorded.  Having 
made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  arguments,  in  order  to  convince  the 
two  cenfors  that  there  could  be  nothing  improper  in  the  ftep  he 
was  about  to  take,  as,  among  other  things,  he  aflured  them^ 
he  was  adluated  with  the  defire  only  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  greateft  faults,  as  the  firft  ftep  to  amend- 
ment, one  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  faid  to  have  anfwered  him  very 
nobly,  to  this  efFeft :  "  It  is  true  your  Majefty  has  committed  a 
"  number  of  errors,  and  it  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  our 
"  employment  to  take  notice  of  them  ;  a  duty,**  continued  he, 
"  which  further  obliges  us  to  inform  pofterity  of  the  conver- 
"  fation  which  your  Majefty  has  this  day,  very  improperly, 
•*  held  with  us.'* 

To  affift  the  Emperor  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  ftate,  and  in 
th(  arduous  talk  of  governing  an  empire  of  fo  great  an  extent, 
and  fuch  immenfe  population,  the  conftitution  has  afligned  him 
two  councils,  one  ordinary,  and  the  other  extraordinary ;  the  or- 
dinary council  is  compofed  of  his  principal  minifters,  under  the 
name  of  CoUao,  of  which  there  are  fix.  The  extraordinary 
council  confifts  entirely  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

For 
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For  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  government,  there 
are  fix  boards  or  departments,  confifting  of, 

1.  The   Court  of  Appointments  to  vacancies    in  the  of* 

fices  of ^vernment,  being  compofed  of  the  minifter  and 
learned  men,  qualified  to  j^udge  of  the.  merits  of  can- 
didates*. 

2.  The  Court  of  Finance; 

3«  The  Court  of  Ceremonies,  prefiding  over  the  diredion  of 
ancient  cuftoms,  and  treating  with  foreign  Embafladors*. 

4»  The  Court  for  regulating  miUtar7afiairs«^ 

5.  The  Tribunal  of  Juftice^ 

6.  The  Board  of  Works^ 

Thefe  public  fundionaries  ice(blve  upon,  recommend,  and 
report  to  the  Emperor,  all  matters  belon^ng  to  their  feparate 
jurifdidionsi  who,  with  the  advice  of  his  ordinary  and,  if  con- 
fidered  to  beneceffarj,  of  his  extradrdinary  council,  affirms, 
amends,  or  rejeds  their  decree^.  For,  this  purpofe,  the  late 
Emperor  never  omitted  to  give  regular  audience  in  the  great  iudl 
of  the  palace  every  morning  at  die  hours  of  four  or  five  o'clock. 
Subordinate  to  thefe  fupreme  courts  held  in  the  capital,  are 
o^rs  of  fimilar  conftitution  eftablifhed  in  the  different  pro- 

'.W  vinceg 
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winces  and  great  cldet  of  the  empire^  each  of  wkkh  correfponds 
with  its  principal  in  Pekin« 

It  would  far  excMd  th«  limtts  of  the  prefisnt  work,  wore  \  to 
•nt#r  into  a  detail  of  their  code  of  laws,  which  indeed  I  am  not 
fufficiently  prepared  to  do.  They  are  publiibed  fiwr  the  ufe  of 
the  fubjed:,  in  the  plained  charaAers  that  the  language  will  ad- 
mit, making  fixteen  fraall  volumes,  a  copy  of  which  is  now 
in  England;  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hold  out  a  reafbnable 
hope,  that  this  compendium  of  the  laws  of  China  may,  ere 
long,  appear  in  an  able;  and  f^tithful  EngUOi  tranfladion,  which 
will  explain,  m^pre  than  aU  the  volumea  that  have  hitherto 
been  written  on  the  fubje^  of  China,  in  what  manner  a  mafs 
of  people,  more  than  the  double  qf  tha^  which  is  found  ia  all 
Europe,  has  been  kept  together  through  fo  many  ages  in  one 
bond  of  union.  This  work*  on  the  Uwb  of  Cbiaa^  forper- 
fpicuity  and  method,  may  juftly  be  compared  with  Blackftone's 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  It  not  only  contains 
the  laws  arranged  under  their  refpedive  heads,  but  to  every 
law  is  added  a  &ert  commemaFy  and  a  ca£». 

I  have  bcei^  aflured,  on  the  heft  authority,  that  the  laws  of 
CUna  define,  ia  t^e  moft  diftindk  and  parfpicuous  manner,  al* 
meft  every  ihade  ef  criminal  offences,  and  the  puni(hme&t 
awarded  to  each  crime:  that  the  greateft  care  appears  to  have 
been  taken  in  conftruding  this  fcale  of  crimes  and  punifhments;^ 
that  Atjf  are  very  far  fron  being  fimguinary:  and  that  i£ 

*  It  is  called  the  Tm  tchm  Lm-La^  the  Uws  and  mftitutes  under  the  dynad j  9V> 
tXim^  which  u  the  name  aflhaicd  bj  the  pidentfu&il/  on  the  throne. 

the 
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the.pradice  was  equal  to  the  theory^  few  nations  eould  boaft 
of  a  more  mild,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  more  efficacious  diC- 
penfation  of  juftice.     Of  all  the  defpotic  governments  exifting^ 
there  is  certainly  none  where  the  life  of  man  is  held  fo  facred 
as  in  the  laws  of  China.    A  murder  is  never  overlooked^  except 
in  the  horrid  pradice  of  expofing  infants :  nor  dares  the  Em- 
peror himfelf,  all-powerful  as  he  is,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
the  meaneft  fubjedl,  without  the  formality  at  leaft  of  a  regular 
procefs,  though,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  pilme 
minifter  of  Kien-Long^  the  chance  of  efcaping  muft  be  very 
flender^  where  he  himfelf  becomes  the  accufer.     So  tenacioufly 
however  do  they  adhere  to  that  folemn  declaration  of  God  de- 
livered to  Noah — ^  At  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I 
^  require  the  life  of  man.     Whofo  fbeddeth  num's  bloody  by 
^  man   fhall  his  blood  be  Ihed/^ — ^that  the  good  intefttion  is 
oftentimes  defeated  by  requiring,  as  I  have  elfewhere  oblerved^ 
from  the  perfon  laft  feen  in  company  with  one  who  may  have 
received  a  mortal  wound^  or  who  may  have  died  fuddenly,  a 
drcumftantial  account,  fupported  by  evidence,  in  what  manner 
his  death  was  occafloned. 

In  attempting  to  proportion  puniflimenfs  to  the  degrees  of 
crimes,  inftead  of  awarding  the  fame  puni&ment  fot  ftealing  a 
ktaf  €^  bread  and  taking  away  the  life  of  man,  the  Chinefe 
fogtflators,  according  to  our  notions,  feem  to  have  ma^  to^ 
Ktde  diiKnQion  between  acddentsil  manlhughteF  and  premedi*^ 
tstted  murder.  To  conftitnte  the  crime,  i(  is  noc  necefltfy  ta 
prove  the  intention  or  malice  aforethought ;  for  though  want  of 
i&tendon  palliateatheofffoee^  and  confeqaenrtf  mitigafes  fbe 

I  puniihment^ 
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{>uni(hm€nt,  yet    it  never  entirely  excufes  the  ofiender.     If  a 
•man  ihould  kill  another  by  an  unforefeen  and  unavoidable  ac- 
cident, his  life  is  forfeited  by  the  law,  and  however  favourable 
the  drcumftances  may  appear  in  behalf  of  the  criminal,  the 
Emperor  alone  is  in  veiled  with  the  power  of  remitting  the  fen- 
tence,    a    power  which  he    very  rarely   if  ever  exercifes   to 
the  extent   of  a   full   pardon  but,   on  many  occaHons,   to  a 
•mitigation  vof  the  punifliment  awarded  by  law.     Stridlly  fpeak- 
Uig,  ,no  Sentence  of  death  can  be  carried  into  exccutiqn  until  it 
has  been  ratified  by  the  monarch.     Yet  in  ftate  crimes,  or  in 
adts  of  great  atrocity,  the  viceroy  of  a  province  fometimes  takes 
upon  himfelf  to  order  fummary  punifliment,  and  prompt  execu- 
tion haa  been  inflided  on  foreign  criminals  at  Canton  when 
guilty  only  -of  homicide.     Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  a  man  belonging  to  ^Captain  Shelvocke  had  the  mi^ 
fortune  to  kill  a  Chinefe  on  the  river.     The  corpfe  was  laid  be«- 
fore  the  door  of  the  £ngli(h  fa£tory,  and  the  firft  perfon  that 
^ame  out,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  fupercargoes,  was 
feized.and  canried  as  a  prifoner  into  the  city,  nor  would  they 
confent  to  his  releafe  till  the  criminal  was  given  up,  whom,  Kf- 
ter  a  fliort  inquiry,  they  ftrangled.     The  recent  affah:  of  the 
.unfortunate  gunner  is  well  known.   An  affray  happened  in  Ma- 
.cao  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  Chinefe  was  killed  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe.     A  peremptory  demand  was  made  for  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  expiate  the  4eath  of  the  former.     The  government  of 
this  place,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fix  on  the  delinquent, 
propofed  terms  of  compromife,  which  were  rcjedled  and  force 
vta9  threatened  to  be  ufed.     There  happened  to  be  a  merchant 
from  Manilla  then  refidipg  a^t  Macao,  a  man  of  excellent  cha- 

ra&er, 
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imder,  who  had  long  carried  on  a  commerce  between  the  two 
ports.  This  unfortunate  man  was  feledted  to  be  the  innocent 
▼idim  to  appeafe  the  rigour  of  Chinefe  juflicci  and  he  was  im* 
mediately  ilrangled  *. 

'  The  procefs  of  every  trial  for  criminal  offences,  of  which  the 
punifhment  is  capital,  muft  be  tranfmitted  to  Pekin,  and  fubmit- 

*  Various  accidents  having  happened  at  different  times  to  Chinefe  fubjedts  in  the 
port  of  Canton,  which  have  generally  led  to  diiagreeable  difcaflions  with  the  Chinefe 
government,  the  fupercargoes  of  the  £aft  India  Company  thought  proper,  on  sr  late 
QCCfdion  of  a  perfbn  being  wounded  by  a  (hot  from  a  Britifli  (hip  of  war,  to  make 
application  for  an  extract  from  the  criminal  code  of  laws  relating  to  homicide,  in  or« 
4er  to  have  the  fame  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  made  public.  This  eztrad  coofifted 
of  the  following  articles  : 
I*  A  iQan  who  kills  another  on  the  fuppoiidon  of  theftf  fliall  be  ftrangled,  according 

to  the  law  of  homicide  committed  in  an  affray, 
a.  A  man  who  fires  at  another  with  a  mufquet,  and  kills  him  thereby,  (hall  be  bc« 

headed,  as  in  cafes  of  wilfal  murder.    If  the  fuiEerer  be  woundedt  but  not  mortally^ 

the  offender  (hall  be  fent  into  exile. 
3«  A  man  who  puts  to  death  a  criminal  who  had  been  apprehended,  and  made  no 

refiftance,  (hall  be  ftranglcdf  according  to  the  law  againft  homicide  committed  m 
-  an  afiray. 
4*  A  man  who  falfely  accufes  an  innocent  peribn  of  theft  (in  cafes  of  greateft  crimina« 

lity)  is  guilty  of  a  capital  offence ;  in  all  other  cafes  the  offenders,  whether  princi* 

pals  or  acceffaries,  fhall  be  lent  into  exik. 

5.  A  man  who  wounds  another  unintentionally  Ihall  be  tried  according  to  the  law 
rtfpeAing  blows  given  in  an  affray,  and  the  punifhment  rendered  n^re  or  left  ft- 
vere,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  fuftained. 

6.  A  man  whof  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits  outrages  againft  the  laws,  (hallV 
exiled  to  a  defert  country,  there  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude. 

In  this  clear  and  decisive  manner  are  puniflkments  awarded  for  trcry  daft  of 
crimes  committed  In  fociety ;  and  it  was  communicated  to  tho  Englifh  fadory  from 
the  viceroyi  that  on  no  confideration  was  it  left  in  the  breaft  of  the  judge  to  exteno* 
ate  or  to  exaggerate  the  (catencci  whatever  might  be  the  rankf  character,  or  ftation  of 
the  delinquent. 

3B  ted" 
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ted  to  the  impartial  eye  of  the  fupreme  tribunal  of  juftice,  which 
affirms  or  alters,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  And 
where  any  peculiar  circumilances  appear  in  favour  of  the  ao^ 
cufed,  an  order  for  revifing  the  fentence  is  recommended  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  in  fuch  cafes,  either  amends  It  himfelf,  or  di- 
reSs  the  proceedings  to  be  returned  to  the  provincial  comtt, 
with  the  fentiments  of  the  fupreme  tribunal  on  the  caie.  The 
proceedings  are  then  revifed,  and  if  the  circumftances  are 
found  to  apply  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  high  court,  they  alter 
or  modify  th^ir  former  fentence  accordingly  *• 

As 

♦  "Hic  following  law  cafe,  which  is  literally  tranflaeed  from  avolame  of  report^, 
of  trials^  publifhed  in  the  prefeut  leign  of  Kta-Kittg^  and  with  which  I  have  heen- 
fafoured  by  a  friend  (who  was  himfelf  the  tranflator),  will  fenre  tx>  (hew  the  mode  q£ 
proceeding  in  criminal  matters  of  the  provincial  coorts  of  judicatnre.  The  circttm- 
ftances  of  thetrsmiadion  appear  to  have  been  enquired  into  fairly  and  impaurtiaUy^ 
ai\d  no  pains  fparod  to  alcertain  the  ezad  degree  of  criminaHty.  Bet^g  given  to  me 
about  the  time  when  the  trial  took  place  of  Smithy  for  the  nuirder  of  the  fuppofed 
Hamaurfwutb  gboft^  I  was  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  twa 
cafes,  and  with  the  almofl;  identical  defence  fet  op  by  the  Chineic  and  the  English 
prifonersy  and  on  that  account  it  excited  more  intereft  than  perhaps  it  n^ighc  othfir* 
wtie  be  conftdered  to  be  entitled  to. 

Tranflatum  of  an  ExtraBfrom  a  CoUeSson  of  CUmfi  Lam  RtptHSf  hnttg  the  Trials  Jj^ 
feaif  and  SttHence  upon  am  ImB&mmifor  HomUidt  by  Gmfirmg. 

At  a  criminal  court  held  in  the  province  of  Fo^kien,  upon  anindiSment  for  (hoot* 
ingv  and  mortally  woundmg  a  relation ;  fetting  forth,  that  Sherfo-pa^  native  of  the 
city  of  Fo^ngan^ettf  did  fire  a  gun,  and  by  mifchance^wound  Fang-yung^man^  fo  that  he 
died,  thereof. 

The  cafe  was  originally  reported,  as  follows,  by  Fu^Jh^Kung^  fub^viceroy  of  the  pro* 
Tincebf  Fo*kien: 

The  accufed  She-fo-pao^  and  the  deceafid  Fang-yw^-man,  ^9ere  oTdlfftrent  ftoiilie^,* 
but  conneded  by  marriage,  were  weR  Inowd  to  each  other,  and  Acre  had  al- 
waijyyjbeen  a  good  underftanding  between  t)icm. 

Iii 
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As  in  fome  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  and  other  hadons  of  mo- 
dern times,  the  punifhment  of  treafon  was  extended  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  criminal,  fo  in  China,  even  to  the  ninth  genera- 

tion, 


In  the  courfe  of  the  firft  xnooOf  of  the  25th  year  of  Kien-ht^^  Sbe-fo-fao  cultivated 
a  farm  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  belonging  to  Chm-Jk-klen^  and  which  lay  ia  the  vicinity 
of  certain  lands  cultivated  by  Vang  yung-man  and  Fang-kj-haa,  inafmuch  as  that  the 
fields  of  J^ang^yung-num  lay  on  the  left  of  thofe  of  Sbe^fo-pao^  which  were  in  the  cen^ 
ter»  and  thofe  of  Vang-iy-hao  on  the  right  fide  of  the  dedivity  of  the  hill.  It  oc« 
curred  that  on  the  7th  day  of  the  9th  mo«n  of  the  fame  year,  Sbe-fo^fao  obfer? - 
ing  the  com  in  his  fields  to  be  iietrly  ripe»  was  apprehenfive  that  thieves  might 
find  an  opportunity  of  dealing  the  grain ;  and  being  aware,  at  the  £ame  time»  of  tb^ 
danger  which  eziHed  on  thofe  hills  from  wolves  and  tygerSf  armed  him&lf  with  a 
mufquet,  and  went  that  night  alone  to  the  ipoty  in  order  to  watch  the  com,  and  ieated 
himfelf  in  a  convenient  place  on  the  fide  of  the  hill.  It  happened  that  t^ang-lyha^ 
went  that  day  to  the  houfe  of  Vang-yung-man^  in  order  that  they  might  go  together 
to  keep  watch  over  the  corn  in  their  refpedive  fields.  However  Fang-yung-tof^  the 
elder  brother  of  Pang-yuag-man^  conceiving  it  to  be  yet  early » detained  them  16  drink 
tea^  and  fmoke  tobacco  until  the  fecond  watch  *  of  the  night>  when  they  parted  front 
him,  and  proceeded  on  their  expedition,  provided  with  large  fticks  for  defence. 
'  Fang-ky-bao  having  occafion  to  Hop  for  a  (hort  time  upon  the  road,  the  other  Fang* 
ytrng-man  went  on  before,  tmtil  he  reached  the  boundary  of  the  fields  watched  by 
Shi-fopao. 

Shefo'pao^  on  hearing  a  rudling  notfe  among  the  corn,  and  perceiving  the  (hadow 
of  a  perfon  through  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  immediately  hailed  him,  but  the  wind 
blowing  very  frefh,  he  did  not  hear  any  teply.  She-fo'Pa9  then  took'  alarm.  On  the 
fufpicion  that  the  found  proceeded  from  thieves,  or  elfe  from  wild  beafts,  and  Hglit- 
ing  the  match-lock,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  fired  it  ofi^,  in  order  to  repel  the  In- 
vaders whoerer  they  might  be, 

Vang-yung'tnan  was  wounded  by  the  fhot  in  the  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and  (hootdef; 
and  inftantly  fell  to  the  ground.  Fang  ky-bao  hearing  the  explofion,  haftencd  for- 
ward, and  called  aloud  to  enquire  who  had  fired  the  gun.  The  other  heard  the 
foice,  and  going  to  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded,  then  learned  whom  he  had 

^  Iscft  watdi  \f  tW0  Boffn^  mtA  t!it  l(<ond  fratch  begint  it  etcvtn  o'clock. 
....  '  !  ! 

3  *  *  wounded 
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tion,  a  traitor's  blood  is  fuppofed  to  be  tainted,  though  they 
ufually  fatisfy  the  law  by  including  only  the  neareft  maid  rela* 
tions,  then  living,  in  the  guilt  of  the  culprit,  and  by  mitigating 

their 


wounded  hy  the  mifchance.     The  wounds  of  Fan^-yurtg-man  being  mortaly  he  expired 
after  a  very  fhort  interval  of  time  had  elapfed. 

Sbe-fo-pao^  being  repeatedly  examined  by  the  magtftrate»  acknowledged  the  faA 
without  refenre  ;  and,  upon  the  firidteft  inveftigation  and  enquiry  being  entered  up- 
on, depufed,  That  it  was  really  during  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  that  he  had  afcend^d 
the  hilly  in  order  to  watch  the  com,  and  on  hearing  a  notfe  to  proceed  from  a  quar- 
ter of  the  field  that  was  extremely  dark,  and  in  which  the  (hadow  of  fome  peHbn 
was  difcemable,  he  had  called  ouf^  but  received  no  anfwer : — ^That  the  fufpicion  then 
arofe  in  his  mind»  that  they  were  either  thieves  or  wild  beafts,  and  alarmed  him  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  being  then  entirely  alone ;  he  therefore  fired  the  gun  to  re- 
pel the  danger,  and  wounded  Fang-yung-man  by  mifchance,  fo  that  he  afterwards 
died. 

That  he,  the  deponent»  was  not  a£tuated  by  any  other  motive  or  intention  on  this 
occafion,  nor  defirous  of  caufing  the  death  of  an  individual.  The  relations  of  the 
deceafed  being  then  examined,  gave  a  correfponding  evidence,  and  raifed  no  doubts 
in  other  refpeds  to  the  truth  of  the  above  depofition.  In  confideration,  therefore« 
hereof  it  appears  that,  although  Sbe-fo-pao  is  guilty  of  homicide  by  gun-firing»  yet, 
fince  he  was  upon  the  watch  over  the  fields,  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  per* 
ceived  the  (hadow  of  a  man,  whom  he  hailed,  and  from  whom  he  received  no  anfwer, 
and  had  in  confequence  apprehended  the  approach  of  thieves  or  wild  beafts,  to  pre* 
Tent  which,  he  fired  the  gun  that  occafioned  the  wounds  whereof  the  man  is  now 
dead — It  follows,  that  there  did  not  exift  any  premeditated  intention  of  murder.-— 
The  ad  of  which  Sbe^fo^pao  ftands  convided  may  be,  therefore,  ranked  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  homicide  committed  in  an  affray,  and  the  fentence  accordingly  is,  to  be 
ftrangled  upon  the  next  enfuing  general  execution  or  gaol  delivery. 

The  above  report  being  tranfinitted  to  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal  at  Pekin,-* 
They  rejoin. 

That,  on  inveftigation  of  the  laws  we  find  it  ordained,  that  homicide  by  gun-firing 
fliall  receive  a  fentence  conformable  to  the  law  agsunft  intentional  murder ;  and  that 
the  law  againft  intentional  murder  gives  a  fentence  of  decapitation  on  the  next  en- 
fuing  public  execution^  or  gaol  delivery.    It  is  likewiie  found  to  be  ordained  by  law, 

that 
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their  punifhment  to.  that  of  exile.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft 
and  abfurd,  however  politic^  than  fuch  a  law ;  abfurd,  becaufe 
St  confiders  a  non-entitj  capable  of  committing  a  crime ;  and 

unjuft, 


that  whoever  Ihali  anwaril/  draw  a  bow,  and  (hoot  an  arrow  towards  fields  or  tene« 
n^entsy  fo  that  an7  perfon  unperceived  therein  (hall  be  wounded,  and  die  therefrom^ 
the  offender  (hall  receive  a  hundred  blows  with  the  bamboo,  and  be  banifbed  to  the 
diitance  of  three  thoufand  I7S  (near  a  thou(and  miles). 

In  the  cafi  now  before  us,  SU-fo-pao^  being  armed  with  a  mufquet,  goes  to  watch 
the  corn,  hears  a  noife  in  the  fields,  and  calls  aloud,  but,  receiving  no  anfwer,  fuf- 
peds  it  to  proceed  from  thieves  or  ¥nld  beafb,  and  fires  the  gun,  by  which  Fm^'^ 
yunj-man  was  wounded,  and  is  now  dead.  But  in  the  depofition  given  in  by  the  de* 
fendant,  the  declaration  that  he  faw  the  fhadow  of  fome  perfon  does  not  accord 
with  the  fufpicion  afterwards  ezpreifed,  that  the  noife'arofe  from  wild  beads.  Jf,  in 
truth,  he  diftinguifhed  traces  of  a  man,  at  the  time  of  his  calling  out,  notwithfland- 
ing  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  his  hearing  the  reply,  Sbe-fo-pao  had  ocu* 
lar  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  perfon  from  the  fhadow  he  had  feen.  Continuing  our  in* 
veftigation,  we  have  further  to  notice,  that  when  She-fihfao  took  his  ftation  in  order  to 
guard  the  middle  ground,  Fat^'yut^'matt  was  engaged  in  watching  his  fields  in  a  fi- 
milar  manner,  and  would  have  occafion  to  go  near  the  limits  of  the  middle  ground 
in  his  way  to  his  own  farm,  and  which  could  not  be  far  removed  from  the  path 
leading  to  the  middle  ground ;  on  which  account  it  behoved  Sie-fo-fao  to  hail  the 
perfon  repeatedly,  previous  to  the  firing  of  the  gun,  whofe  efied  would  be  inftanta- 
neous,  and  occafion  the  death  of  the  unknown  perfon  from  whom  the  found  pro- 
ceeded. 

She-fthpao  not  having  repeatedly  hailed  the  perfon  from  whom  the  noife  had  arifen 
to  difturb  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  laft  extremity  upon  the  firft  impulfe  or  alarm, 
are  grounds  for  fufpeding  that  there  exifts  a  fallacy  and  difguiie  in  the  teftimony 
given  in  this  affiair,  in  which  cafe,  a  fentence  conformable  to  the  law  agamil  homi* 
cide,  committed  in  an  affray,  would  afibrd  a  punifhment  unequul  and  inadequate  to 
the  poffible  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear,  in  confirmation  of  his  ftatement,  that  theft 
fields  were,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  underflood  to  be 
goarded  at  that  time  in  the  manner  aforefaid,  and  that  circumdance  proving  true^ 
the  accident  that  followed  might  tdll  be  confidered  folely  as  the  effed  of  apprehen- 

fion 
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unjuftp  becaufe  it  punitbes  an  innocent  perfoo*  The  lawgiver, 
of  Ifrad,  in  order  to  intimidate  his  ftiff^necked  and  rebellious 
fubjedsi  found  it  expedient  to  threaten  the  vifitation  of  God  on 

the 


fion  of  wild  beads  by  night,  inducing  the  accufed  to  fire  towards  fields  or  tenements, 
fo  as  to  wound  a  man  mortally  by  the  raifchance. 

Should  a  (Iri^t  examination  admit  of  this  interpretation  of  the  offence,  the  fentence 
may  be  awarded  according  to  the  law,  immediately  applicable  to  the  fubjcdt,  and 
not  in  conformity  with  the  law  againft  homicide  committed  in  an  affray.  As  the 
Hfe  or  death  erf"  the  offender  reds  on  the  preference  to  be  (hewn  towards  either  of 
thofe  expositions  of  the  cafe>  it  is  refolved  to  hold  any  immediate  decifion  as  prema- 
ture, and  we  iffue  our  directions  to  the  faid  fub-viceroy  to  revife  the  prior  decifion  ; 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  renewed  inveftigation,  finally  to  determine  and  report  to 
us  the  fentence  which  he  may  conceive  moft  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  our  laws. 

After  a  fecond  inveftigation,  and  reconfideration  of  tlie  affair,  the  fub-viceroy 
fcnt  in  the  following  report  to  the  fupreme  tribunal:  Purfuant  to  the  order 
for  rcvifal  iffued  by  the  fupreme  criminal  tribunal,  She-fo-pao  has  been  again  exa- 
mined at  the  bar,  and  depofes.  That  on  hearing  a  noife  in  the  com  fields,  he 
conceived  it  to  proceed  from  thieves,  and  called  out  in  confequence,  but,  re- 
ceiving no  anfwer,  and  finding  the  noife  gradually  to  approach  him,  he  thea 
fufpedked  it  to  have  arifen  from  a  wolf  or  tyger ;  and,  in  the  alarm  thus  excited  for 
his  perfonal  fafety,  had  fired  the  gun,  by  which  Fattg-yung-man  had  been  morcaUy 
wounded  ;  That,  fince  the  event  happened  in  the  fecond  watch  of  the  night,  after  the 
inoon  had  fet,  and  while  clouds  obfcured  the  faint  light  of  the  ftars^  it  was  really  a 
moment  of  impenetrable  darknefs ;  and  that  it  was  only  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
paces  that  he  diftinguiflied  the  approach  of  the  found  that  had  alarmed  him,  but,  in 
faft,  had  never  feen  any  fhadow  or  traces  whatfoever ;  That  had  he  perched  any 
traces  or  fhadow  of  that  defcr^stiont  he  would  not  have  ceafed  to  call  out,  though 
lie  had  failed  to  receive  an  anfwer  the  firfl:  time,  nor  would  he  hare  had  the  temerity 
to  fire  the  gun,  and  render  himfelf  guilty  of  murder. 

'  That,  •  on  the  preceding  examination,  the  ieverity  and  rigour  of  the  enquiry  re^ 
garding  the  grounds  upon  which  he  fufpe<5led  the  approach  of  thieres,  ib  as  to  iii« 
duce  htm  to  €re,  had  overcome  him  with  feary  being  a  coimtryman  unuied  to  fimi- 
lar  proceedings,  and  produced  the  apparent  incongruity  in  his  depofitiou,  but  that 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  was  to  exprefs  his  id>ft>)ute  uncertainty  whctiier  the 
"alarm :  aroie  ftook  tbierea  or  wild    beafts^  and  not}»iDg-  farther  |  and  thai  from 
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Aie  children!  for  the  (ins  of  the  fathers^  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  a  fentiment  however  which,  it  would  feem, 
lapfe  of  time  had  rendered  lefs  expedient,  for  the  prophet  Eze« 

kiel, 


fuch  depoAtion  he  had  never  intentionally  fwenred  in  the  courfe  of  the  invefli- 
gation. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  amendment  fuggefted  by  the  fupreme  tribunal,  it 
:^ppears  indeed,  that  when  the  noife  was  firfl  perceived  in  the  fields,  She-frfao  had 
called  out,  and  on  being  prevented  by  the  wind  from  hearing  a  reply,  had  takex) 
alarm  as  aforefkid. 

And  whereas  it  was  iikewifis  depoftd  by  Sbi-fihfoa^  That  the  grain  being  npiTat  that 
faSxm,  the  (lems  were  exceeding  high  and  ftrong,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  walk 
i  amongd  them,  it  feems  that  Vang-yung-man^  in  walking  through  the  com,  had  pro«. 
duced  a  ruftling  noiie  very  .audible  to  ^he-fo-pao,  who  was  fitting  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  suid  in  a  direSida-in  whidi  the  wind  &iPOiiv<ed  the  ppogrefs  of  the  A>and'; 
but  when  the  latter  called  out,  the  wind,  on  the  contrary,  prevented  him  from  be^ 
ing  heard,  and  confequently  from  receiving  an  anfwer ;  this  mifchance^  therefore* 
gave  rife  to  his  fufpicion  of  the  approach  of  wild  beafts,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  foie  and  undifguifed  motive  for  firing  the  gum 

.  This  ftatcment  of  fads  being  narrowly  inawOigated*.  in  compliance  with  the  fii* 
preme  tribunal's  order  for  revifal,  may  be  confided  in  as  accurate,  and  worthy  of 
credit ;  the  refult^  therefore*  is  that  the  oSendec  during,  the  darknefs  of  the  nightt^ 
and  under  the  apprehenfion  of  the  approach  of  a  wolf  or  tyger,  had  fired  a  mufquet 
in  a  ip6t  frequented  by  men,  andhad  mortally  wounded  a  man  by  the  mifchance, 
which  correfjponds  with  the  law  fuggefied  in  the  order  for  revifkl  iffued  by  the  fh-' 
preme  tribunal ;  namely,  that  law  againfl:  an  offender  who  fhould  unwarily  draw'« 
bow  and  (hoot  an  arrow  towards  fields  or  tenements,  fo  that  any  pcrfon  unpcrceiVed 
therein  ihonkl  "be  wounded'and  die  thcrcfirom. 

The  prior  dtcifioir,  conformabJy*  to  tlie-law  agatnOr  homicide  comntittcdinran' 
a£Fray,  fubfequent  invefiigation  does  not  confirm ;  and  She-fo-pao  is,  therefore;  qnljr 
punifliable  withbamtftmcnt. 

This  fecend  reper^  bnog  received  by  the  (bpreme  criminal  crfNiiisl»  they  declaim 
that,  •  

•Tbe  fisitcnte  having  been  altered  on  a  revrfion  by  the  fub-viceroy,  and  rendered 

€onfQcn\able  to  the  law,  which  ordains  that,  whoever  (hall  unwarily  draw  a  bow  and 
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kiel,  who  on  this  fubjedl  had  more  elevated  notions  of  moral 
right  than  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Chinefe,  fpurns  it  with 
great  indignation.  In  allufion  to  fuch  an  idea,  which  it  feems 
had  become  a  proverb  among  the  Jews,  he  breaks  out  into  this 
fublime  exclamation :  **  What  mean  ye  that  ye  ufe  this  pro- 
"  verb  concerning  the  land  of  Ifrael,  faying,  The  fathers  have 
**  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ? 
^*  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord,  ye  (hall  not  have  occafion  any 
'^  more  to  ufe  this  proverb  in  Ifraeh  Behold  all  fouls  are 
"  mine;  as  the  foul  of  the  father,  fo  alfo  the  foul  of  the  fon,  is 
*^  mine.  The  foul  that  fmneth,  it  (hall  die.  The  fon  (hall  not 
*^  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  (hall  the  father  bear 
"  the  inquity  of  the  fon :  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  righteous 
^^  (hall  be  upon  bim^  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  wicked  fhali  be 
^  upon  i&iW* 

In  moft  caufes,  except  thofe  of  high  treafon,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  the  high  tribunal  of  Pekin  will  adt  with  flridt  impar- 


(hoot  an  arrow  towards  fields  or  tea€inents»  fo  that  any  perfon  unperceived  therein 
may  be  wounded,  and  die  therefrom,  the  o£fender  (hail  receive  a  hundred  blows 
with  the  bamboo,  and  ftt£Eer  banifliment  to  the  diftance  of  3000  lys. 

We  confirm  the  fentence  of  a  hundred  blows  of  the  bamboo,  and  banifliment  to 
the  diftance  of  3000  lys ;  and  farther  prefcribe,  that  ten  ounces  of  filver  (3/.  6s.  8/.) 
{hall  be  paid  by  the  offmder  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  for  the  ezpencet  of 
burial. 

The  fentence,  being  thus  pronounced  on  the  19th  day  of  the  5th  moon,  of  fbe 
a7th  year  of  Ekm^Lmg^  received  the  Imperial  ianAion  on  the  aift  day  of  the  ikme 
moon,  in  the  following  words :  Purfuant  to  fentence  be  this  obeyed* 
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tiality.  And  it  Is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  all  civil  caufes 
have  not  been  made  fubje£t  to  a  fimilar  revifion  as  thofe  of  a 
criminal  nature,  which  would  ftrike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  that 
is  moft  grievoufly  felt  in  China,  where  the  officers  of  juftice  are 
known,  in  moft  cafes,  to  be  corrupted  by  bribery.  They  have, 
however,  wifely  feparated  the  office  of  judge  from  that  of  the 
legiflator.  The  former,  having  found  the  fadi,  has  only  to  re- 
fer to  the  code  of  laws,  in  which  he  is  fupplied  with  a  fcale  of 
crimes  and  their  punifhments.  Such  a  mode  of  diftributing 
juftice  is  not  however  without  its  inconveniences.  Tender  as 
the  government  has  ftiewn  itfelf,  where  the  life  of  a  fubjed  is 
concerned,  having  once  eftabliftied  the  proportion  of  puniflx-. 
ment  to  the  offi^nce  it  has  fuppofed  an  appeal,  in  civil 
caufes  and  mifdemeanors,  to  be  unneceflary.  The  fentence  in 
fuch  caufes  being  thus  left  in  the  breaft  of  a  fingle  judge,  how 
great  foever  may  be  the  nicety  by  which  the  penalty  is  adapted 
to  the  offence,  the  exclufion  from  appeal  is  in  itfelf  a  bar  to  the 
juft  and  impartial  adminiftration  of  the  laws.  The  fubjedl  be- 
ing refufed  the  benefit  of  carrying  his  caufe  into  a  higher,  and 
on  that  account  more  likely  to  be  a  more  impartial,  court,  has 
no  fecurity  againft  the  caprice,  malice,  or  corruption  of  his 
judge. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  unworthy  of  notice  that  the 
legiflators  of  China,  among  the  various  punifliments  devifed  for 
the  commiffion  of  crimes,  have  given  the  criminal  no  oppor- 
tunity, either  by  labouring  at  any  of  the  public  works,  or  in 
folitary  confinement,  to  make  fome  reparation  for  the  injury 
he  has  committed  againft  fociety.     Confinement  in  prifon,  as  a 
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punifhment,  is  not  known.  Exile  or  perfonal  chafUTemeDt 
are  decreed  for  all  irregularities  not  approaching  to  capital 
offences. 

Executions  for  capital  crimes  are  not  frequently  exhibited; 
when  found  guilty  the  criminals  are  remanded  to  prifon  till  a 
general  gaol  delivery,  which  happens  once  a  year,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  In  adopting  fuch  a  meafure  government 
may  perhaps  have  confidered,  how  little  benefit  the  morals  of 
the  people  were  likely  to  derive  from  being  the  frequent 
fpe£tators  of  the  momentary  pain  that  is  required  to  take  away 
the  exiftence  of  a  fellow  mortal.  All  other  puniftiments^  how- 
ever, that  do  not  affedi  the  life  of  man,  are  made  as  public  as 
poffible,  and  branded  with  the  greateft  degree  of  notoriety. 
The  beating  with  the  bamboo,  in  their  ideas,  fcarcely  ranks 
under  the  name  of  punifhment,  being  more  properly  confidered 
as  a  gentle  corre£iion,  to  which  no  difgrace  is  attached ;  but  the 
eangue  or,  as  they  term  it,  the  tcba^  a  kind  of  walking  pillory^ 
is  a  heavy  tablet  of  wood,  to  which  they  are  fattened  by  the 
neck  and  hands,  and  which  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to  drag 
about  for  weeks  and  months ;  this  is  a  terrible  punishment, 
and  well  calculated  to  deter  others  from  the  commiffion  of 
thofe  crimes  of  which  it  is  the  confequence,  and  the  nature 
of  which  is  always  infcribed  in  large  chara&ers  upon  it. 

The  order  that  is  kept  in  their  jails  is  faid  to  be  excellent, 
and  the  debtor  and  the  felon  are  always  confined  in  feparate 
places ;  as  indeed  one  fhould  fuppofe  every  where  to  be  the 
cafe,  for,  as  Sir  George  Staunton  has  obferved,  *•  To  affociate 
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^  guUt  wkh  imprudence^  and  confound  wickednefs  with  mif- 
^  fortune,  is  impolitic,  immoral,  and  cruel  ^«'* . 

The  abominable  pradice  of  extorting  confeffion  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  torture  is  the  worft  part  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  Qiina ;  but  they  pretend  to  fay  this  mode  is  feldom  recurred 
to,  unlefd  in  ca(es  where  the  guilt  of  the  accufed  has  been  made 
to  appear  by  ftrong  circumftantial  evidence.  It  is  however  a 
common  punifhment  to  fqueeze  the  fingers  in  cafes  of  mifde^ 
xneanour,  and  is  particularly  praftifed  as  a  punifhment  of  thofe 
females  who  purchaie  licences  for  breaking  through  the  xolcs 
of  chaflity. 

By  the  laws  relating  to  property,  women  in  China,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  are  excluded  from  inheriting,  where  tb^K  Jire 
children,  and  from  difpofing  of  property ;  but  where  tber^  ar^^ 
no  male  children  a  man  may  leave,  by  will,  the  whqle  of'  hia 
property  to  the  widow.  The  reafon  they  afliga  £or  )Womea 
not  inheriting  is,  that  a  woman  can  make  no  ofieiipg  fio^l^ceafcct 
relations  in  the  hall  of  anceflors  ;  and  it  is  deemed  one  of  the 
firft  ideal  bleflings  of  life  £Dr  a  maa  to  ha^e  fame  Qi)e  to  took 
up  to,  who  will  tranfmit  hiB  name  to  future  ageei,  by  perform^ 
ing.  At  certain  fixed  peciods,  the  ilutijes  of  this  important, 
Qeremocy,  All  their  laws  indeed  »i|peding  prcgperty,  as  ,X 
have  already  obferved,  are  infufiicienc  to  give  it  that  fecuritjTf 
and  ;fUbality  which  aloae  can  confUtute  the  pleaiuxe  of  accu- 
mulating wealth  The  avariqe  elf  mqu  .in  power  m^y  overlool^} 
tiiok  who  are  in  moderate  circumflances,  but  the  affluent  rarely. 

*  A  debtor  is  rdeafed  when  it  appears  that  .the  whole' of  his  propertj  has  beca 
given  up  for  the  afe  of  his  creditors  .  •  v  .  .  .  .  ;.,.:..'    di  ^i    ii. 
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efcape  their  rapacious  grafp.  In  a  word,  although  the  laws 
arc  not  fo  perfed  as  to  procure  for  the  fubje£k  general  good, 
yet  neither  are  they  fo  defedive  as  to  reduce  him  to  that  ftate 
of  general  mifery,  which  could  only  be  terminated  in  a  revo- 
lution. The  executive  adminiftration  is  fo  faulty,  that  the  man 
in  office  generally  has  it  in  his  power  to  govern  the  laws, 
,  which  makes  the  meafure  of  good  or  evil  depend  greatly  on  his 
moral  charader. 

Such  are  indeed  the  difpofition  and  the  habits  of  the  people, 
that  fo  long  as  the  multitude  can  prociu-e  their  bowl  of  rice 
and  a  few  favory  fauces,  that  coft  only  a  mere  trifle,^  there  will 
be  lefs  danger  of  a  revolt ;  and  the  government  is  fo  well  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  one  of  its  firft  concerns  is  to  lay  up,  in  the 
public  magaaines  ereded  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  a  pro- 
vifion  of  grain,  to  ferve  as  a  fupply  for  the  poor  in  times  of 
famine  or  fcarcity.  In  this  age  of  revolutions,  a  change,  how- 
icver,  feems  to  be  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which 
I  flxall  presently  notice. 

The  fyftem  of  univerfat  and  implicit  obedience  towards 
fiiperiora  pervades  every  branch  o£  the  public  fervice.  The 
officers  of  the  feveral  departments  of  government,  from  the  firft 
to  the  ninth  degree,  ading  upon  the  fame  broad  bafia  of 
paternal  authority,  are  invefted  with  the  power  of  infiiding  the 
flimmary  punifhment  of  the  bamboo,  on  all  occafions  where 
they  may  judge  it  proper,  which,  under  the  denomination  of 
a  fatherly  corredion,  they  adminifter  without  any  previous 
t^al,  or  form  of  inquiry.  The  flightefl:  b&nce  is  punifhable 
ifk  this  manner^  at  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  the  loweft  ma^ 

giftrate. 
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giftrate.  Such  a  fummary  proceeding  of  the  powerful  againft 
the  weak  naturally  creates  in  the  latter  a  dread  and  diftnift  of 
the  former ;  and  the  common  people,  accordingly,  regard  the 
approach  of  a  man  in  office,  juft  as  fchoolboys  obferve  the 
motions  of  a  fevere  mafter ;  but  the  fatherly  kiqdnefs  of  the 
Emperor  is  recognifed  even  in  punifibment ;  the  culprit  may 
claim  the  exemption  of  every  fifth  blow  as  the  Emperor's  coup^ 
dc-grace ;  but  in  all  probability  he  gains  little  by  fuch  remiffion^ 
as  the  deficiency  in  number  may  eafily  be  made  up  in  weight. 

This  pradical  method  of  evincing  a  fatherly  afiedion  is  not 
confined  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  is  extended  to  every  rank 
and  defcription  of  perfons,  ceafing  only  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Each  officer  of  ftate,  from  the  ninth  degree  upwards 
to  the  fourth,  can,  at  any  time,  adminifter  a  gentle  corredlion 
to  his  inferior ;  and  the  Emperor  orders  the  bamboo  to  his 
minifters,  and  to  the  other  four  clafles,  whenever  he  may  think 
it  neceflary  for  the  good  of  their  morals.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  late  Kien  Long  caufed  two  of  his  fons  to  be  bambooed 
long  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  one  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  prcfent  reigning  Emperor. 

In  travelling  through  the  country,  a  day  feldom  efcaped 
without  our  witneffing  the  application  of  the  Pan-tse^  or  bam- 
boo, and  generally  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  might  be  called  by 
any  other  name  except  a  gentle  corredion.  A  Chinefc  fuffering 
under  this  punifhment  cries  out  in  the  mod  piteous  manner ; 
a  Tartar  bears  it  ia  filence.  A  Chinefe,  after  receiving  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ftrokes,  &lls  down  on  his  knees,  as  a  matter 
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of  courfe,  before  him  who  ordered  the  punifhmeat,  thabking 
him,  in  the  mod  humble  manner,  for  the  fatherly  kindnefs  ht 
has  teilified  towards  his  fon,  in  thus  putting  him  in  mind  of 
his  errors ;  a  Tartar  grumbles,  and  difputes  tlic  point  as  to  the 
right  that  a  Chinefe  may  have  to  flog  him  ;  or  he  turns  away  in 
Cullen  filence. 

Ridiculous  as  it  may  appear  to  a  foreigner,  in  obferving  an 
o£Eicer  of  ftate  ftretching  himfelf  along  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  flogged  by  order  of  another  who  happens  to  rank 
one  degree  above  him ;  yet  it  is  impofllble,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  fupprefs  a  glow  of  indignation,  in  witnefling  fo  mean  and 
obfequlous  a  degradation  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  bring 
itfelf,  under  any  circumftances,   patiently  to  fubmit  to  a  vile 
corporal  punifliment,  adminiftered  by  the  hand  of  a  flave,  or  by 
a  common  foldier;  and  when  this  is  done,  to  undergo  the  ftill 
more  vile  and  humiliating  ad  of  kifldng  the  rod  that  correds 
him.     But  the  policy  of  the  government  has  taken  good  care 
to  remove  any  fcruples  that  might  arife  on  this  fcore.     Where^ 
paternal  regard  was  the  fole  motive,  fuch  a  chafUfement  covHd 
not  poflibly  be  followed  with  diflionour  or  difgrace.     It  was'  i 
wonderful  point  gained  by  the  government,  to  fubjedt  every 
individual,  the  Emperor  only  excepted,  to  the  fame  corpbral 
corredion  ;  but  it  muft  have  required  great  addrefs,  and  metiV 
minds  muft  have  been  completely  fubdued,'  or  completely  cdri- 
vinced,  hefore  fuch  a  fy ftem  of  univerfal  obedience  could  have 
been  accompliflied,  the  confequence  erf  which,  it  was  obvious, 
could  be  no  other  than  univerfal  fervility.     It  could  not  fati  i& 
cftablifh  a  moft  eflfedual  check  againft  the  comphdnts  of  tbe* 

multitude. 
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multitude,  by  fliewing  them  that  the  fame  man,  who  had  the 
power  of  punifhing  them,  was  equally  liable  to  be  correded  ia 
his  turn,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  by  another.  The  punifli- 
ment  of  the  bamboo  muft,  I  fufpeft,  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
inflitutions  of  China.  Indeed  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  it 
ever  to  have  been  introduced  into  a  fociety  already  civilized  ; 
but  rather  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  origin  of  that  fociety. 

A  fimilar  kind  of  perfonal  chaftifement  for  light  offences^ 
or  mifcondu6^,  was  inflidied  in  Ruflia  on  perfons  of  all  ranksy 
but  with  this  difference^  that  the  corredion  was  private  and 
by  order  of  the  Sovereign  alone.     The  Czar  Peter,  indeed, 
generally  beftowed  a  drubbing  on  his  courtiers  with  his  ownt 
hand  j  who,  inftead  of  being  diftionoured  or  difgraced  by  fuch 
a  caftigation,  were  fuppofed,  from  that  very  circumftance,  to 
be  his  particular  favourites,  and  to  (land  high  in  his  confidence,. 
The  great  Mentzikoff  is  faid  to  have  frequently  left  his  clofet 
with  a  black  eye  or  a  bloody  nofe  ;    and  feemed  to  derive  en^ 
creafing  importance  from  the  unequivocal  marks  of  his  mafter's 
friendfhip.     Even  at  the  prefent  day,  or  till  very  lately,  little 
difgrace  was  attached  to  the  punifhment  of  the  inout^  which  was 
a  private  flagellation  by  order  of  the  court ;  but  this  abominable 
pradice  either  is  altogether  difcontinued,  or  in  its  lad  ftage  of 
exiftence.     Such  arbitrary  proceedings  could  not  long  remaia 
in  force  among  an  enlightened  people. 

Thefe  two  great  empires,  the  gre.ateft  indeed  that  exift   in 
the  world,  dividing  between   them  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  habitable  globe,  each  about  a  tenth,  exhibit  a  fingular  dif- 
ference 
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fcrence  with  regard  to  political  circumftances.     One  century 
ago  Ruflia  was  but  juft  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm, 
and  in  a  century  hence,  in  all  human  probability^    flie  will 
make   a  confpicuous   figure   among   European   nations^   both 
in  arts  and  arms.     Two  thoufand  years  ago  China  was  civilized 
to  the  fame  degree,  or  nearly  fo,  that  (he  is  at  prefent.     The 
governments  were  both  arbitrary,  and  the  people  were  flaves. 
The  natural  genius  of  the  Ruffian,  cramped  perhaps  in  fomc 
degree  by  his  frozen  climate,  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  improvement 
than  that  of  the  Chinefe.     Whence  then,  it  may  be  afked,  pro- 
ceeds the  very  great  difference  in  the  progreffivc  improvement 
of  the  two  nations  ?  principally,  I  fliould  fuppofe,  from  the 
two  fpllowing  reafons.    Ruffia  invites  and  encourages  foreigners 
to  inftrudl  her   fubjedls  in  arts,  fciences,   and  manufaftures. 
China,  from  a  fpirit  of  pride  and  felf-importance,  as  well  as 
from  jealoufy,   rejefts  and  expels  them.      The  language  of 
Ruffia  is  eafily  acquired,  and  her  fubjedls  as  eafily  learn  thofe 
of  other  countries,  whilft  that  of  China  is  fo  difficult,  or  their 
method  of  learning  it  fo  defedive,  as  to  require  the  ftudy  of 
half  the  life  of  man  to  fit  him  for  any  of  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  the  date,  and  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own.    The  one  is  in  a  ftate  of  youthful  vigour, 
advancing  daily  in  ftrength  and  knowledge;  the  other  is  worn 
cut  with  old  age  and  difeafe,  and  under  its  prefent  ftate  of 
exiftence  is  not  likely  to  advance  in  any  kind  of  improve- 
ment. 

To  the  principle  of  univerfal  obedience  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment has  added  another,  which  is    well  calculated  to    fatisfy 

the 
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the  public  mind :  the  firft  honours  and  the  higheft  offices  ire 
open  to  the  Tcry  loweft  of  the  people.  It  admite  of  no  here- 
ditary nobility ;  at  leaft  none  with  excludve  privileges.  As  a 
mark  of  th€  Sov^eign's  favour  a  diftihdion  will  fometimes 
defcend  in  a  family,  but,  as  it  confers  no  power  nor  privilege 
nor  emolument,  it  foon  wears  out.  All  dignities  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  merely  perfonal ;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  even, 
f)nk  gradually  into  the  common  mafs,  unlefs  their  talents  and 
their  application  be  fufficient  to  qualify  them  for  office,  inde- 
pendent of  which  there  can  be  neither  rank  nor  honours,  and 
very  little  if  any  diftindion,  not  even  in  the  imperial  family, 
beyond  the  third  generation.  On  public  days  the  Emperor, 
at  a  fiogle  glance,  can  diftinguifli  the  rank  of  each  of  the  many 
thoufand  courtiers  that  are  aflembled  on  fuch  occafions  by  their 
drefs  of  ceremony.  The  civilians  have  a  bird,  and  the  military 
a  tyger,  embroidered  on  the  bread  and  back  of  their  upper 
robe ;  and  their  feveral  ranks  are  pointed  Out  by  different 
coloured  globes,  mounted  on  a  pivot  on  the  top  of  the  cap  or 
bonnet.  The  Emperor  has  alfo  two  orders  of  diftindion,  which 
are  conferred  by  him  alone,  as  marks  of  particular  favour  j  the 
order  of  the  yellow  Teft  and  of  the  peacock's  feather. 

<  The  influence  that,  in  nations  of  Europe,  is  derived  from 
birth,  fortune,  and  charader,  is  of  no*  weight  in  the  Chinefa 
government.  The  mod  learned,  and  Ikave  already  explained 
how  far  the  term  extends,  provided  he  be  not  of  notorious  bad 
charader,  is  fure  to  be  employed;  though  under  the  prefent 
Tartar  government,  the  Chinefe  complain  that:they  never  arrive 
at  the  higheft  rank  till  they  are  advance^  in  years.     Learning 

3  o  alone, 
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9loiie,  by  die  Aridl  maxims  ^f  ftate^  le«ds  to  .office,  «iid  Q^itp 
Xo  diftindion.  Propertyj  without  learning,  has  iittle  weight,  ao4 
cCQitfers  no  diftindkm,  except  in  fome  corrupt  provincial  go- 
^mments,  where  the  external  marks  of  office  are  fold,  as  in 
Canton.  Hence  property  is  not  fo  much  an  objed  of  the  laws 
in  CMna  as  elfe where,  and  confequently  has  not  the  fameTecu- 
jity.  In  the  governments  of  Europe,  property  feldom  fails  to 
command  influence  apd  to  force  dependence :  in  China,  the 
'flian  of  property  is  afraid  to  own  it^  and  all  the  enjoyments  it 
iprocures  him  are  (lolon. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  higheft  appointments  in  the  date  are 
conferred,  as  it  happens  dfewhere,  by  fome  favourable  acci^ 
dent,  or  by  thecapxice  of  the  monarch.  A  ilriking  inftance 
of  this  ;kind  was  difplayed  in  the  perfon  of  Ho-tcbung^tang^  the 
laft  prime  minifter  of  the  late  Kicn4ong.  This  man,  a  Tartar 
iiappenedto  beplafced  on  guard  in  the  palace,  whqre  his  youth 
and  comely  countenance  (truck  the  Emperor  fo  forcibly  in  pa£- 
iing,  that  he  fent  for  him  to  the  prefence ;  and  finding  hti9 
^equally  agreeable  in  his  converfation  and  xpanners,  he  xaifed 
him  rapidly,  but  gradually,  from  the  litu^tion  of  a  common 
foldier,  to  the  higheft  ftation  in  the  empire.  Such  fudden 
changes,  from  a  ftate  of  nothingnefs  to  the  fummit  of  power^ 
have  frequently  been  observed  to  be  attended  with  confequences 
fM)  lefs  fatal  to  the  man  fo  .elevated,  thtn  pernicious  to  the 
public :  and  thus  It  happened  to  this  iavourke  minifter.  During 
the  life  of  his  old  mafter,  over  whom,  in  his  later  years,  he  is 
(aid  to  have  pofllefied  an  unbounded  influence,  he  availed  bkn- 
lelf  of  the  means  that  offered,  by  every  fpedes  of  fraud  and  ex* 

tortion^ 
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tortibOi  by  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  to  amafs  fUch  immefiie 
wealth  in  goldy  filver,  pearls,  and  immoyeable  property^^that 
his  acquifitions  were  generally  aflowed  to  have  exceeded  thofe 
of  any  fingle  individual,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  country  had 
made  known.     His  pride  and  haughty  demeanor  had  rendered 
him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  royal  family  that,  at  the  time  we  were 
in  Pekin,  it  was  generally  fuppofed,  he  had  made  up  his  mmd  to 
die  with  the  old  Emperor,  f6r  which  event  he  had  always  at  band 
a  dofe  of  poifon,  not  chuting  to  (land  the  kvtre  inveftigatioa 
which  he  was  well  aware  the  fucceeding  prince  would  direct  to 
be  made  into  his  minifterial  conduct     It  feems,  however,  when 
that  event  adually  happened,  the  love  of  life,  and  the  hope  of 
efcaping,  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  purpofe  and  to  (land 
the  hazard  of  a  trial.     Of  the  crimes  and  enormities  laid  to  hia 
charge  he  was  found,  or  rather  he  was  fatd  to  have  pleaded^ 
guilty.     The  vaft  wealth  be  had  extorted  from  others  ♦yas  con- 
fifcated  to  the  crown,  and  he  was  condemned  to  fuffer  an  igno«- 

minious  death  *. 

But 

•  The  circumftances  attending  the  downfal  of  this  minifter  arc  <fanouJ,  and  thtW, 
in  its  true  light,  the  defpotic  nature  of  the  Chineie  goVenimeiit^  n6tWithBsdk&ig 
their  falutary  laws.  The  new  Emperor,  determined  oil  Us  itLin»  makes  a  pnUic  d^«r 
daration  wherein^  after  apologizing  for  not  abftaining  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire  from  all  a^s  of  innovation,  for  the'  fpace  of  three  ft^fs  after  his  father^# 
death,  he  obferves,  that  the  crimes  and  excefles  of  Ao-tcbung-tang  afe  of  to  hoi^d  :t 
nature,  as  to  preclude  him  from  adding  .'towards  luni  with  sUiy  pttf  or  ifiduHg^c^J 
He  then  eihibits  about  twenty  articles  of  accufation  againft  Um,  the  principal  <^ 
which  arCf 

.  Coniumaey  towards  his  £idier  (the  late  EmpenSr]  by  riding  on  horfeback  to  the'' 
very  door  of  the  hall  of  audience  at  TttetMnm-yuen. 

jfudaciijf  under  pretence  of  lamenefi,  in  caufing  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  anJAroih" 
the  palace  through  the  door  fet  apart  for  the  Emperor.  . '  ' 
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But  iJihicbung' tang  J  if  guilty  of  inordinate  ambition,  or  a£ls 
ofinjuftice,  is  far  from  being  the  only  inftance  of  fuch  con^- 
dud  in  men  thus  raifed  from  humble  fituationa.     The  officers 

of 


Scandalous  hihavlour^  in  taking  awa]r  the  virgins  of  the  palace,  and  appropriating 
them  to  his  own  nfe. 

Pruk  anJmfiience,  in  coantermanding  his  (the  new  Empergr's)  order,  for  all  the 
princes  of  Tartary  to  be  fummoned  to  Pekin»  thofe  who  had  not  had  the  fmall-poz 
excepted,  to  af&ft  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  and  by  ifTuing  a  new  one^  in  which 
none  were  excepted. 

Bribery,  and  parttalkyt  in  felling  and  giving  away  appointments  of  weight  to  perfons 
totally  unqualified  to  fill  them. 

Arreganeef  in  making  ufe  of  the  wood  Nan-moo  (cedar)  in  his  honfe,  which  is  dcC» 
tined  exclufively  for  royal  palaces  ;  and  in  building  a  houfe  and  gardens  in  the  ftylc 
and  manner  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 

For  having  in  his  pofleiBon  more  than  two  hundred  ftrings  of  pearls>and  an  immenie 
quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  ftones,  which  his  rank  did  not  allow  him  to  wear, 
and  among  which  was  a  pearl  of  fuch  wonderful  magnitude,  that  the  Emperor  him* 
ielf  had  no  equal  to  it. 

For  having  in  gold  and  filver  aIone»  which  has  been  already  difcovered  and  con- 
fiicated,  the  amount,  at  lead,  of  ten  million  taels  (about  3,300,000/.  fterling). 

One  article  is  fingularly  curious.  For  having  been  guilty  of  the  deeped  treachery 
in  informing  him  (the  new  Emperor}  of  his^tither's  intention  to  abdicate  the  govern-* 
ment  in  his  (the  new  Emperor's}  favour,  om  daj  before  his  father  made  it  public^ 
thinking  by  fuchfaieans  to  gain  his  favour  and  affedion ! 

After  enumerating  the  feveral  articles  of  accufation,  the  Emperor  dates,  that  this" 
minifter  being  interrogated  by  s^  Tartar  prince  on  the  feveral  points,  had  confefled 
the  whole  to  be  true,  and,  therefore,  without  further  evidence,  he  commands  the 
prefldcAts  and  members  of  the  feveraL  coiftsts  in  Pekin,  the  viceroys  of  provinces,  and 
governors  of  cities,  on  thefe  articles  of  accufation  being  laid  before  them»  to  pais  a 
proper  ifentence  on  the  (aid  Ho-uhmg^emgm  According  to  the  majortty,  he  was  con* 
demned  to  be  beheaded ;  but  as  a  peculiar  aA  of  grace  and  benevolence  on  the  part 
ef  the  Emperor,  this  fentence  was  mitigated  to  that  of  his  being  allowed  to  be  his 
own  executioner.  A  filken  cord  being  fent  as  an  intimation  of  this  mark  of  the  EnoK 
perof's  favoi&r,  be  caofed  himlcif  to  be  ftrangled  by  fonde  of  his  attendants. 

Who 
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of  government  in  general,  though  intended  by  the  conftitution 
as  a  kind  of  barrier  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  are  the 
greateft  oppreffors  of  the  latter^  who  have  feldom  any  means  of 
redrefs,  or  of  conveying  their  complaints  to  the  Imperial  car. 
There  is  no  middle  clafs  of  men  in  China :  men  whofe  pro* 
perty  and  ideas  of  independence  give  them  weight  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  they  refide ;  and  whofe  influence  and  in- 
tcreft  are  confidered  as  not  below  the  notice  of  the  government. 
In  fadl,  there  are  no  other  than  the  governors  and  the  governed* 
If  a  man,  by  trade,  or  induftry  in  his  profeflion,  has  accumu- 
lated riches,  he  can  enjoy  them  only  in  private.  '  He. dares  not, 
by  having  a  grander  houfe,  or  finer  clothes,  to  let  his  neighbour 
perceive  that  he  is  richer  than  himfelf,  left  he  fhould  betray 
him  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  diftridt,  who  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  him  within  the  pale  of  the  fumptuary 
laws,  and  in  laying  his  property  under  confifcatioii. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  extortions  that  the  officers  pradtife 
upon  the  people,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Ho-tcbung-tang^  meet  the 
hand  of  juftice.  Other  magiftrates  keep  a  fteady  eye  upon  their 
proceedings,  and,  in  proper  time,  tranfmit  the  neceflfary  infor- 
mation to  court.     Spies  alfo  are  detached  from  court  into  the 


Who  could  efcape  when  the  Bmperorof  China  j^  himfelf  the  accnfer?  It  will  readi- 
I7  occur,  from  the  fate  of  Hotdung'tang^  that  theVe  is  not  that  line  of  independence 
dfawn  between  the  ezecutiye  and  juridical  authority^  which  tiic  ingenious  author  of  the 
Spiritof  Laws  has  clearly  proved  to  be  the  grand  foundation  of  a  juft>  legal»  and 
efficient  fecurity  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  fubjed.  In  fad»  in  all  (late  crimes, 
the  Emperor  becomes  both  the  accufer  and  the  judge*  In  the  cafe  of  HQ-uhwig-tang 
1^  may  likewifc  be  (kid  to  ha?e  been  the  only  evidence. 

3  provinces^ 
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provinces,  under  the  name  of  infpedors.  Jealous  of  each 
other,  they  let  no  opportunity  flip  of  making  unfavourable  re- 
ports to  their  fuperiors.  Notwithftanding  which,  with  all  the 
precautions  taken  by  government  in  favour  of  the  fubjed,  the 
latter  finds  himfelf  mofl:  dreadfully  opprefTed.  It  is  true,  for 
very  flight  offences  preferred  againft  men  in  office,  the  court 
direds  a  public  reprimand  in  the  official  Gazette ;  for  thofe  of 
a  more  ferious  nature,  degradati6n  from  rank ;  and  every  of- 
ficer fo  degraded  is  under  the  necefllty  6f  proclaiming  his  owa 
difgrace  in  all  his  public  orders ;  not  only  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  pad  condu£t,  but  likewife  to  (hew  the  people  bow  watch- 
ful the  eye  of  government  is  over  the  anions  of  its  fervants. 
The  laft  flage  of  public  degradation,  which  amounts  to  a  fen- 
tence  of  infamy,  is  an  order  to  fuperintend  the  preparation  of 
the  Emperor's  tomb,  which  implies  that  the  perfon  fo  fen- 
tenced  is  more  fit  lo  be  employed  among  the  dead  than  the  liv-* 
ing.  Tcbang'ta-^gin^  the  late  viceroy  of  Canton,  was  condemned 
to  this  degrading  fervice  *. 

The  viceroy  of  a  province  can  reoMun  in  that  office  no  loo* 
ger  than  three  years,  left  he  might  obtain  an  undue  influence. 
No  fervant  of  the  crown  can  form  a  £sunily  alliance  in  the  place 
where  he  commands^  nor  obtain  an  office  of  importance  in  the 
city  or  town  wherein  he  was  bom.  Yet  with  thefe,  and  other 
precautions,  there  is  ftiU  Ettle  fecurity  for  the  fubjed):.  He  has. 
fio  voice  whatfoever  in  the  government,  ather  dire&ly  or  by 

*  Among  tlie  various  cuftoiiM  of  Cbhui,  pattieuIaHzed  in  the  accounts  of  the  two- 
Mahomedan  traveliers  in  the  ninth  centof7»  this  remarkable  one  v&  noticed*  tSotA^ 
ing,  with  the  reft»  eqnallj  fingnhu*  and  peculiar  to  thirndtidn^  an  irrefragable  proof 
tf  tUii  authenticity  of  thefe  two  relations. 

repre- 
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reprefentatlon ;  and  the  only  fatlsfadion  he  pofllbly  can  receitve 
for  injuries  done  to  him,  and  that  is  merely  of  a  negative  kind, 
is  the  degradation  or  the  removal  of  the  man  in  power,  who 
had  been  his  opprefTor,  and  who  perhaps  may  be  replaced  by  ant- 
other  equally  bad. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Pauw  has  obferved,  that  China  is  entire- 
ly governed  by  the  whip  and  the  bamboo.     To  thefe  he  might 
have  added  the  yearly  calendar  and  die  Pekin  Gazette,  both  of 
which,  as  engines  in  the  hands  of  government,  contribute  very 
materially  to  affift  its  operations.     By  the  circulation  of  the  firft 
is  kept  alive  the  obfervance  of  certain  fuperftitions  which  it 
is,  apparently,  the  ftudy  of  government  to  encourage.     The 
fecond  is  a  vehicle  for  conveying  into  every  corner  of  the  em- 
pire the  virtues  and  the  fatherly  kindnefs  of  the  reigning  fove- 
reign,  (hewn  by  puniChing  the  officers  of  his  government,  not 
only  for  what  they  have  done  amifs,  but  for  what  they  may  have 
omitted  to  do.     Thus,  if  a  famine  has  defolated  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  principal  officers  are  degraded  for  not  having  taken 
the  proper  precautions  againft  it.     This  paper,  in  die  fliape  of 
a  fmall  pamphlet,  is  publiflied  every  fecond  day.     The  mit- 
fionaries  have  pretended  that  ia^mediate  death  would, be  the 
confequence  of  inferting  a  falfehood  in  the  Imperial  Gazette. 
Yet  it    is    famous    for    defcribing  battles    that  were  never 
fought,  and  for  annouocing  vi^ories  that  were  never  gained. 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation  appears  from  feveral  proclama- 
tions of  Kauug-j/betj  Tcbien  Longj  and  the  prefent  Emperor, 
warning  the  gengrajs  on  difiant  jl^tipijis  ^m  m^ing  falfe  re- 

posta. 
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p*rts,  and  from  killiug  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  of  the  ene- 
my, fometimes  eVen  when  no  engagement  had  taken  place  *. 
The  reverend  gentlemen  only  mean  to  fay,  that  the  editor  would 
be  punilhed  if  he  venture^d  to  infert  any  thing  not  fent  to  him 

officially  by  the  government. 

The  prefs  in  China  is  as  free  as  in  Englaqd,  and  the  profef- 
fion  of  printing  open  to  every  ofte,  which  is  a  fingular  circum- 
ftance,  and  perhaps  the  dnly  inftance  of  the  kind,  in  a  defpotic 
government^  It  has  ufually  been  fuppofed  that,  in  free  coun- 
tries only  where  every  pcrfon  is  equally  under  the  protedion, 
and  equally  liable  to  the  penalties,  of  the  law,  the  liberty  of  tlic 
prefs  could  be  cheriflied  ;  and  that  it  was  a  thing  next  to  im* 
poffible,  that  power,  founded  on  error  and  fupported  by  op- 
preffion,  could  long  be  maintained  where  the  prefs  was  free*  It 
was  the  prefs  that  in  Europe  efFeded  the  ruin  of  prieftly  power, 
by  difpelling  the  clouds  that  had  long  obfcured  the  rays  of 
truth  ;  and  by  opening  a  free  accefs  to  the  dodtrines  of  that  re- 
ligion which,  of  all  others,  is  bed  calculated  for  the  promotion 

of  individual  happinefs  and  public  virtue  f. 

In 

♦  The  words  of  K^ung'fiee^s  proclamatioD,  repeated  by  KU-Ung^  are :  "  At  pre- 
^  fent  when  an  army  is  fent  on  any  military  tervxctt  every  report  that  is  made  of 
"  its  operations»  contains  an  account  of  a  vidory,  of  rebels  diiperfed  at  the  firft  en« 
^*  counter,  driven  from  their  (lations,  killed,  and  woimded,  to  a  great  amount,  or  to 
^  the  amount  of  fome  thoufands,  or,  in  ihort,  that  the  rebels  flain  were  innumerable." 

Piltn  Gauattf  lift  July^  i8oo. 

f  When  the  art  of  printing  was  firft  introduced  into  England,  and  carried  on  in 

Weftminfter  Abbey,  a  (hrewd  churchman  is  faid  to  have  obferved  to  the  Abbot  of 

Weftminfter,  «  If  you  don't  talce  care  to  deftroy  that  machine,  it  will  very  foon  de- 

^  firoy  your  trade."    He  law  at  a  fmgle  glance  of  the  prefi,  the  downfal  of  prieftly 

«  dominion 
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Iq  China  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  feems  to  excite  no  appre* 
'  tendons  in  the  government.  The  fummary  mode  of  punifh- 
ing  any  breach  of  good  morals,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
makes  a  pofitive  prohibition  againfl:  printing  unaeceflarv,  being 
itfelf  fufEcient  to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  pvpa.  The 
printer,  the  vender,  and  the  reader  of  any  libellous  publication, 
are  all  equally  liable  to  be  flogged  with  the  bamboo.  Few,  I 
fuppofe,  would  be  hardy  enough  to  print  reflexions  on  the  con- 
dud  of  government,  or  its  principal  officers,  as  fuch  publica* 
tions  would  be  attended  with  certain  ruin.  Yet,  notwithftgnd- 
ing  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  printing  profeffion  is  Ibble, 
daily  papers  are  publilhed  in  the  capital,  circulating,  jfomething 
Uke  our  own,  private  anecdotes,  domeftic  occurrences,  public 
np(iges  of  fales,  and  the  wonderful  virtues  of  quack  mediciaes. 
We  were  told  that,  in  one  of  thefc  papers,  the  Portugu^fg  m\C^ 
fion?iry  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grammont*s  letter  got  a  piiragraph 
inferted,  purporting  the  great  negledl:  pf  the  Englilh  in  having 
brought  no  prefents  for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  nor  for  the 
l^mperor's  minifters.  This  falfe  ^nd  malipious  paragraph  was 
laid  to  be  follqwed  by  another,  ipfmuating  that  tbofe  for  the 
Emperor  were  common  articles  of  little  valup.  Another  pre- 
tended to  give  a  catalogue  of  them,  and  included  an  elephant 
ahput  the  {iTfi  of  .a  rat,  gian6,  dwarfs^  wifhinjg  pillows,  ^nd 
fu(;h  like  ponfenfc.     Thefe,  npwcver,  and  other  publications^ 

dominion  in  the  general  tifffufion  of  kn^f^lcdge  that  woirfd  be  occafioncd  hy  if,  and 
had.  the  reft  of  tBc  c^sKiF  l^m  <equ^lf  ctovt$^tf^  H  U  |!mM»if  tkp  ^^rlf  ^g9^  of 

traded.    ,  ...  .... 

31  were 
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were  induftrioully  kept  from  our  fight.  Under  thie  generous 
idea  of  being  the  Emperor's  guefts,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
purchafe  any  thing.  He  alone  was  to  fupply  our  wants,  but 
his  o£Bcers  took  the  liberty  of  judging  what  thefe  wants  (hould 
confifl  in. 

It  is  a  fingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiilory  of  nations,  how 
the  governipent  of  an  empire,  of  fuch  vaft  magnitude  as  that  of 
China,  fhould  have  preferved  its  ftability  without  any  material 
change,  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years ;  for,  dropping  their 
pretenfions  to  an  extravagant  antiquity,  for  which  however 
they  have  fome  grounds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftate,  Regulated  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
under  the  fame  form  of  government  as  they  now  are,  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  about  which  time  their 
renowned  philofopher  flourifhed,  whofe  works  are  ftill  held  on 
the  higheft  reputation.  THey  contain  indeed  all  the  maxima  in 
which  their  government  is  ftill  grounded,  and  all  the  rules  by 
which  the  different  ftations  of  life  take  their  moral  condudl;  and 
the  monarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftabliihed  two  thoufand 
years  before  his-  time. 

if  the  teft  of  a  good  government  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
length  of  its  continuance,  unihaken  and  unchanged  by  revolu- 
tions,  China  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  rank  the  firft  among 
civilized  nations.  But,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  has  poffefled 
the  art  of  moulding  the  multitude  to  its  own  fhape  in  a  manner 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Various  accidents, 
improved  by  policyi  Teem  to  have  led  to  its  durability.    Among 

thefe 
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thcfe  the  natural  barriers  of  the  country,  excluding  any  foreign 
enemy,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  the  lead  favourable ;  whilft 
the  extreme  caution  of  the  government,  in  admitting  flrangers 
kept  the  world  in  ignorance,  for  many  ages,  of  the  exiftence  even 
(^the  moft  extenfive,  powerful,  and  populous  empire  among 
men.  Secluded  thus  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  the 
world,  it  had  time  and  leizure  to  mould  its  own  fubjeds  into 
the  fhape  it  wifhed  them  to  retain ;  and  the  event  has  fufficient* 
ly  proved  its  knowledge  in  this  refpe£t 

A  number  of  fortunate  circumftances,  feldom  combined  in 
the  fame  country,  have  contributed  to  the  prefervation  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity  in  China*  The  language  is  of  a  nature  well  caL- 
culated  to  keep  the  mafs  of  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance. 
They  are  neither  prohibited  from  embracing  any  religion  of 
which  they  may  make  a  choice,  nor  coerced  to  contribute  tOr 
wards  the  fupport  of  one  they  do  not  approve.  The  pains  that 
have  been  taken  to  inculcate  fober  habits,  to  deftroy  mutual 
confidence,  and  render  every  man  referved  and  fufpicious  of  his 
neighbour,  could  not  fail  to  put  an  end  to  focial  intercourfe. 
No  meetings  were  held,  even  for  convivial  purpofes,  beyond 
the  family  <:ircle,  and  thefe  only  at  the  feftival  of  new  year. 
Tliofe  kind  of  turbulent  aflTemblies,  where  real  or  imagined 
grievances  are  difcufTed  with  all  the  rancour  and  violence  that 
malicious  infmuations  againft  government,  added  to  the  eSc€t% 
of  intoxicating  draughts,  too  firequently  infpire^  never  happen 
among  the  Chinefe.  Contented  in  having  no  voice  in  the  go- 
vernment, it  has  never  occurred  to  them  that  they  have  any 

3^2  righta. 
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tights  *  :  and  they  certainly  enjoy  none  but  what  are  liable  to 
be  invaded  and  trampled  on,  whenever  the  fovereign,  or  any 
of  his  reprefentatives,  from  intereft,  malice,  or  caprice,  think 
fit  to  exercife  the  power  that  is  within  their  grafp.  Thfc  doc^ 
trine  of  employing  refiilence  againft  oppreflion,  applied  to  the 
people  and  the  government,  is  fo  contrary  to  eVery  fentiment 
of  the  former,  that  the  latter  has  little  to  fear  on  that  fcore.      * 

Partial  infurredions  occafionally  happen,  but  they  are  gene^ 
rally  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  which,  in 
feafoas  of  fcarcity  and  famine,  compels  them  to  take  by  violence 
the  means  of  fubfifting  life,  which  otherwife  they  could  ndt 
obtain.  To  this  caufe  may  be  referred  the  origin  of  almc^  aU 
the  commotions  recorded  in  their  hiftory,  through  fome  of 
which,  when  the  calamity  became  general,  the  regular  fuccift 
(ion  has  been  interrupted,  and  even  changed.  We  ¥rere  tbld^ 
however,  by  our  Chinefe  attendants,  that  certain  myftetious 
focieties  did  exift  in  fome  of  the  provincies,  whafe  chief  obje^ 
?vlras  to  overturn  the  Tartar  government ;  that  they  held  fecret 

*  When  the  mifchlevoas  dodrmes  of  Tom  Pmae,  eipoonded  in  his  *'  Rights  of 
*'  Maxr/'  were  tranilat^d  into  various  languages,  and  induftrioufly  attempted  to  be 
propagated  among  the  eaflem  nations,  b^  means  of  French  emiflaries ;  when  one 
<)f  thofe  affidupos  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  mankind  had  adu^y  fbcceeided  in  fiif- 
uifhiQg  the  Seiks  with  an  ab(lra<ft  of  this  preeious  work  in  their  own  language,  he  neze 
turned  his  attention  to  the  vaft  empire  of  Chinay  a  glorioas  theatre  for  thofe  zealottt 
edimp^lFtes  to  -plsLj  thdf  parts  itr^  if  they  oonld  once  contrivie  to  fait  their  dr«ma  to 
tifietafte  6fdK  people.  The  experiment^  bowerer,  failed  of  fuceefi.  The  golden 
opinions  pf  T§m  Paine  could  not  j>e  transfufed  into  the  Chinefe  language ;  and  thefe 
unfaktunate  people  underltobd  no  other  but  their  own ;  fo  that  three  hundred,  and 
tl(fty-dit^  mffiiotb  *9ftti  dbofhed  tb  remain'  in  ignorance  iitd  snifeiy  on  aecoftae  of 
iktf if  iaaguage  being  incapable  of  ctfni^yfng  the  enlightened  dodrines  of  Tom  Pdne* 

I  meetings, 
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meetings,  in  which  they  gave  vent  to  their  complaints  againfl: 
Tartar  preponderancy,  revived  the  memory  of  ancient  glory, 
brooded  over  prefcnt  injuries,  and  meditated  revenge.  If  even 
this  he  the  cafe,  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  is  little  favourable  to 
their  views.  Nor  indeed  would  a  revolution  be  a  defirable  event 
for  theChinefe  themfelves.  It  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with 
the  moft  horrible  confequences.  The  Tartar  foldiers  would  be 
tired  with  flaying,  and  millions  that  efcaped  the  fword  mu(l 
neceflarily  perifh  by  famine,  on  the  leaft  interruption  of 
the  ufual  purfuits  of  agriculture  ;  for  they  have  no  other  coun- 
try to  look  to  for  fuppties,  and  they  raife  no  furplus  quantity  in 
their  own. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  a  fcarcity  of  grain, 
and  in  conformity  to  their  opinion,  that  the  true  fource  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  pifofperity  confifts  in  agriculture,  the  Chinefe 
goternment  has  in  all  ages  beftowed  the  firft  honours  on  evei^ 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  induftry.  The  huibandman  is 
confidered  as  an  honourable,  as  well  as  ufefuU  member  of  fdciety ; 
he  ranks  next  to  men  of  letters,  or  officers  of  ftate,  of  whom  in« 
deed  he  is  frequently  the  pro^tiitor.  The  foldier  in  China 
cultivates  the  ground.  The  priefts  alfo  are  agriculturifts,  when- 
eifef  their  convents  are  endowed  with  land.  The  Emperor  is 
conftdered  as  the  fole  proprietary  of  the  foH,  but  the  tenant  is 
beyer.turtied  out  of  poflleflion  as  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  bis 
rent,  which  is  calculated  at  about  one-tenth  of  what  his  farm 
is  fuppofed  capable  of  yielding ;  and  though  the  holder  of  lands 
can  only  be  confidered  te  a  tenatit  at  wtl{,  yet  it  is  his  own  fault 
if  he  Ihould  be  difpoflefled.  So  acctiftoHtfed  are  the  Chinefe 
'^  to 
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to  confider  an  cftate  as  their  owii,  while  they  continue  to  pay 
the  rent,  that  a  Portuguefe  in  Macao  had  nearly  loft  his  life 
for  endeavouring  to  raife  the  rent  upon  hisChinefe  tenants.  If 
any  one  happens  to  hold  more  than  his  family  can  conveniently 
cultivate,  he  lets  it  out  to  another  on  condition  of  receiving  half 
the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's 
taxes.  A  great  part  of  the  poorer  peafantry  cultivate  lands  on 
thefe  terms. 

There  are,  in  fad,  no  immenfe  eftates  grafping  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  diftrid ;  no  monopolizing  farmers,  nor  dealers  in 
grain.  Every  one  can  bring  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open 
market.  No  fiflieries  are  let  out  to  farm.  Every  fubjedl  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  free  and  .uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
the  fea,  of  the  coafts,  and  the  eftuaries ;  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
There  are  no  manor  lords  with  exclufive  privileges ;  no  lands 
fet  apart  for  feeding  beafts  or  birds  for  the  profit  or  pleafure  of 
particular  perfons ;  every  one  may  kill  game  on  his  own  grounds, 
and  on  the  public  commons.  Yet  with  all  thefe  feeming  ad- 
vantages, there  are  rarely  three  fucceffive  years  without  a  fa- 
mine in  one  province  or  another. 

As  in  the  Roman  Empire  examples  were  not  wanting  of  the 
firft  charad:ers  in  the  ftate  glorying  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  to  render  the  earth  fertile,  and  to  engage  in  the  natural 
employment  of  man ;   as, 


In  andent  times  the  iacred  plough  emploT'd, 
The  kiDgs  and  awful  fatherc» 


So, 
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So,  in  China,  the  Emperor  at  the  venial  equinox,  after 
a  foiemn  offering  to  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  holding  the  plough,  an  example  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  the  viceroys  and  governors  and  great 
officers  in  etery  part  of  the  empire.  This  ceremony,  though, 
in  all  probability,  the  remains  of  a  religious  inftitution,  is  well 
calculated  to  give  encouragement  to  the  labouring  peafantry, 
whofe  profeilion,  thus  honourably  patronized,  cannot  fall  to  be 
purfued  with  more  energy  and  cheerfulnefs  than  where  it  re- 
ceives no  fuch  marks  of  diftindion.  Here  merchants,  tradef- 
meu,  and  mechanics,  are  confidered  far  beneath  the  hufband- 
man.  So  far  from  obtaining  the  honours  attendant  on  com- 
merce in  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  "  whofe  merchants  were 
princes,  whofe  "  traflSckers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth'*— 
or  the  ancient  immunities  granted  in  Alfred's  reign,  by  which  an 
Englilh  merchant,  who  had  made  three  foreign  voyages  by  fea^ 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  the  man  who,  in  China,  en* 
gages  in  foreign  trade  is  confidered  as  little  better  than  a  vaga« 
bond.  The  home  trade  only  is  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary,  and 
deferving  the  protedion  of  government  It  allows  all  goods  and 
manufadures,  the  produce  of  the  country,  to  be  interchanged 
between  the  feveral  provinces,  on  payment  only  of  a  fmall  tranfit 
duty  to  the  ilate,  and  certain  tolls  on  the  canals  and  rivers,  ap« 
plied  chiefly  to  the  repairs  of  flood-gates,  bridges,  and  embank* 
ments.  This  trade,  being  carried  on  entirely  by  barter,  employs^ 
fuch  a  multitude  of  craft  of  one  defcription  or  other,  as  to  baffle 
all  attempts  at  a  calculation.  I  firmly  believe,^that  all  the  float* 
ing  veflels  in  the  world  befides^  taken  coUedively,  would  not  be 
equal  either  in  number  or  tonnage  to  thoie  of  China. 

Foreign 
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Foreign  trade  is  barely  tolerated.  So  very  iadiffeieot  tbtf 
court  of  Pekin  afieds  to  be  on  this  fubje^,  that  it  has  been  hinted, 
on  (bme  occailons,  and  indeed  ferious  apprehenfions  have  been 
entertained  in  Europe,  that  they  were  half  difpofed  to  fhut  the 
port  of  Canton  againft  foreigners.  The  treatment,  indeed,  which 
(Irangers  meet  with  at  this  place,  from  the  inferior  officers  of 
government,  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  exclude  them,  and  fuch 
as  could  only  be  tolerated  in  confideration  of  the  importance 
of  the  trade,  and  efpecially  in  the  fupply  of  tea ;  an  article 
which,  from  being  about  a  century  ago  a  luxury,  is  now  be- 
come, particularly  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  firft  ne* 
ceffities  of  life. 

The  taxes  raifed  for  the  fupport  of  government  are  far  from 
being  exorUtant  or  burthenfome  to  the  fubjed:.  They  confifl: 
in  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  paid  ufuatly  in  kind,  in  a 
duty  on  fait,  on  foreign  impons,  and  a  few  fmaller  taxes,  that  do 
not  materially  afied  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  total  amount  of 
taxes  and  afleflments  which  each  individual  pays  to  the  ftate, 
taken  on  an  average,  does  not  exceed  four  fliillings  a  yean 

•  With  fuch  advantages,  unknown  in  moft  other  countries,  and 
fuch  great  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  one  would  be  led 
to  fuppofe  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  muft  be  lefs  cxpofed  to 
hardfhips  here  than  elfewhere.  Yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  many 
thoufands  periih  from  abfolute  want  of  food.  And  fuch  years 
fo  frequently  occur  in  one  province  or  another,  either  from 
unfavourable  feafons  of  drought  or  inundations,  the  ill  effe^s 
of  both  of  which  might  probably  be  counteraded  by  proper 

management, 
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mtflftgement,  or  by  an  honeft  application  of  the  fums  of  money 
voted  for  the  purpofe  out  of  the  public  revenue,  that  govern- 
ment has  feldom  been  able  to  lay  up  in  (lore  a  fufiicient  quan- 
tity of  grain  to  meet  the  neceflities  of  the  people  in  feafons  of 
general  calamity  j   and  they  have  no  other  relief  to  depend  on 
but  this  precarious  fupply,  feldom  adminiftered  with  alacrity, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  hands  it  has  to  pafs  through*  This 
leads  them  to  commit  outrages  againfl:  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bours.    There  are  few  public  charities ;  and  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon cuftom  to  afk  alms.     I  did  not  obferve  a  fingle  beggar 
from    one  extremity  of  China  to  the  other,   except  in   the 
ftreets  of  Canton.     Nor  are  there  any  poor-laws  griping  the 
induftrious  huibandman  and  labourer,  to  feed  the  lazy,  and 
to  feaft  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  them ;  no  paupers  of  any 
defcription,  fupported  from  funds  that  have  been  levied  on  the 
public.     The  children,  if  living  and,  if  not,  the  next  of  kin, 
mud  take  care  of  their  aged  relations ;  and  the  parents  difpofe 
of  their  children  in  what  manner  they  may  think  heft  for  the 
family  intereft.     As  fcveral  generations  live  together,  they  are 
fubfifted  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  if  each  had  a  feparate 
houfehold.     In  cafes  of  real  diftrefs  the  government  is  fuppofed 
to  kGL  the  parent ;  and  its  good  intentions  in  this  refped  cannot 
be  called  in  queflion ;  whenever  it  appears  that  any  of  its  o£Ei« 
cers,  through  negled  or  malice,  have,  withheld  grain  from  the 
poor,  they  are  punifhed  with  fingular  feverity,  fometimes  even 
with  deaths 

Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Chinefe  fubjed  is; 
that  the  amount  of  his  taxes  is  afcertaiaed.     He  is  never  re- 

3  P  quire#^ 
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quired  to  contribute,  by  any  new  aflefTmem,  to  tmke  up  m- 
given  fum  for  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  ftale,  except 
in  cafes  of  rebellious  when  an  additional  tax  h  fometimcs  ini'* 
pofed  on  the  neighbouring  provinces*  But  in  general  the  exe«^ 
cutive  government  muft  adapt  its  wants  to  the  ordinary  fupplies^. 
inftead  of  calling  on  the  people  for  extraor^nary  contributions* 
The  amount  of  the  revenues  of  this  great  empire  has  been  dif- 
ferently dated.  Aa  the  principal  branch,  the  land-tax,  is  paid 
in  kind,  it  is  indeed  fcarcely  pofTible  to  eftimate  the  receipt  of 
k  accurately,  m  it  will  greatly  depend  on  the  ftaite  of  the  crop.. 
An  Emperor  who  aims  at  popularity  never  fails  to  remit  thia 
tax  or  r«nt,  in  fuch  diftri^fcs  as  have  fuffered  by  drought  or 
inundation.  Cbou-ta-gin  gave  to  Lord  Macartney,  from  the 
Imperial  renWoU,  a  rough  fketch  of  the  fums  raifed  in  each 
province,  making  them  to  amount  in  the  whole  to  about  fixty^ 
fix  millions  (lerling ;  which  is  not  more  than  twbce  the  revenue 
of  the  (late  in  Great  Britain,  exclulive  of  the  poor's-rate  and 
other  parochial  taxes,  in  1803,  and  which  gives,  as  I  before 
obferved,  if  reduced  to  a  capitation,  the  dun  .of  about  four 
ihillings  for  each  individual,  whilft  that  of  Great  Britain,  by 
an  analogous  computation,  would  amount  to  about  fifteen  times 
that  fum.  I  ihould  fuppofe,  however,  that  a  {hilling  in  China^ 
generally  fpeaking,  will  go  as  far  as  three  ia  Great  Britain. 

From  the  produce  of  the  taxes  the  civil  and  military  tOa^ 
blifhments,  and  all  the  incidental  and  extraordinary  expences, 
are  firft  psud  on  the  fpot  where  they  are  incurred,  out  of  the  pro- 
vincial magazines,  and  the  remainder  is  remitted  to  the  Imperial 
treafnry  in  Pekin  to  meet  the  expences  of  the  court,  the 
^  eftablilhment 
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€ftabli{hment  of  the  Emperor,  his  palaces,  temples,  gardens, 
women,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  The  confifcations,  prefents, 
tributes,  and  other  articles,  may  be  reckoned  as  his  privy  purle. 
The  furplus  revenue  remitted  to  Pekin,  in  the  year  1792,  was 
fiated  to  be  about  36,000,000  ounces  of  filver,  or  1 2,000,000  L 
fierling.  It  is  a  general  opinion  among  the  Chinefe  part  of  his 
fubjeiSts,  that  vaft  fums  c^  the  furplus  revenue  and  fuch  as 
arife  from  confiscations  are  annually  fent  to  Moukden,  the 
capital  of  Man^tchoo  Tartary ;  but  this  fhould  appear  to  be  aa 
erroneous  opinion  founded  on  prejudice.  Notwithftanding  the 
enormous  weahh  of  Ho-tcbung-tang^  that  filled  the  Imperial 
coffers,  the  prefent  Emperor  found  it  neceffary  the  fame  year  to 
accept  an  offering,  as  it  was  called,  of  500,000  ounces  of  filver, 
or  1 66^6661.  flerling,  from  the  fait  merchants  of  Canton,  and 
fums  of  money  and  articles  of  merchandize  from  other  quarters^ 
to  enable  him  to  quell  a  rebellion  that  was  raging  in  one  of  the 
weftern  provinces.  He  even  fent  down  to  Canton  a  quantity 
of  pearls,  agates,  ferpentines,  and  other  flones  of  little  value,  ill 
the  hope  of  raifmg  a  temporary  fupply  from  the  fale  of  them 
to  foreign  merchants.  The  Emperor  of  China,  therefore,  has 
SEW  fo  much  wealth  at  his^ifpofal  as  has  ufualiy  beea  imagined. 
He  even  accepts  of  patriotic  gifts  jfrom  individuals,  confiftiqg 
of  pieces  of  porcelain,  filks,  fans,  tea,  and  iuch-like  trifling 
articles,  which  aiterwards  f^rve  as  prefents  to  foreign  embai^ 
fadors,  and  each  gift  is  pompoufly  'proclai««d  In  the  Pedda 
^gazette. 

The  chief  officers  in  the  civil  departments  of  goveromeai^ 
independent  of  the  minifters  and  the  different  boards  in  Pekin, 

3  F  2  according 
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according  to  the  ftatement  of  Tcbou-^ta-gin^  with  their  falaries 
and  allowances  reduced  into  filver,  will  be  feen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which,  with  that  of  the  military  cftabliftimeot,  is 
publifhed  in  the  appendix  to  the  authentic  account  of  the  em* 
bafiy  by  Sir  George  Staunton ;  and  as  they  diflfcr  very  little  from 
the  court  calendar  publifhed  in  1801,  and  as  I  have  occafion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  will  be  given  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,  1  have  not 
hefitated  to  introduce  them  into  the  prefent  work. 


Qiiality. 

|S«Uriet 
Number.  Sn  ounces 
lof  filver. 

Total. 

Viceroys  over  one  or,more  provinces 

Governors  of  provinces                     -                 -            • 

Coileaors  of  revenue                         -                  -            - 

Prefidents  of  criminal  tribunals            -             -            - 

Governors  of  more  than  one  city  of  the  firft  order 

Governors  of  one  city  only  of  the  firft  order 

Governors  of  a  city  of  the  fecond  order 

Governors  of  a  city  of  the  third  order 

Prefidents  qf  literature  and  examinations 

Infjpedors  general               -                   ... 

:; 

iS 

86 

184 

M9 

1305, 

"73 

20,000 
16,000 
9,000 
6,oco 
3»ooo 
2.000 
1,000 
800 

3,oco 

220,000 
240,000 
171,000 
108,000 
258,000 
368,000; 
»49,oool 
1,044,000 

402,000 

Total  oz.        2,9609000 

The  inferior  officers  ading  immediatety  under  the  orddrs 
of  thefe,  and  amounting  to  many  thoufands,  together  with 
the  falaries  and  expences  of  the  different  boards  in  the  ca^ 
pital,  all  of  which  are  pud  out  of  the  public  treafury,  muft  re- 
quire a  fum  at  leaft  equal  to  the  above ;  fo  that  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  civil  eftablifhment 
will  amount  to  the  fum  of  5,920|000  ounces^  or  i)9739333l* 
fterling* 


Some 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  namerous  appointments, 
.and  the  frequent  changes  in  adminiftration,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  Court  Calendar,  or  red  book,  being  publifhed 
every  three  months  making  four  tolerable  large  volumes,  or 
fixteen  volumes  every  ;f  ear. 

The  fatherly  attention,  the  wife  precautions,  and  the  extreme 
jealoufy  of  the  government,  have  not  been  confidered  as  alone 
fufficient  for  the  internal  and  external  protedion  of  the  empire, 
without  the  afliftance  of  an  im.menfe  (landing  army.  This 
army,  in  the  midft  of  a  profound  peace,  was  dated  by  Van-^ta^ 
gin  to  confift  of  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  men,  one  million 
of  which  were  faid  to  be  infantry,  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand cavalry.  As  this  government,  however,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  much  given  to  exaggeration  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
aggrandifement  of  the  country,  and  to  deal  liberally  in  hyper- 
boles, wherever  numbers  are  concerned,  the  authenticity  of 
the  above  ftatement  of  their  military  force  may  perhaps  be 
called  in  queftion.  The  fum  of  money,  that  would  be  required 
to  keep  in  pay  and  furnifh  the  extraordinaries  of  fo  immenfe 
an  army,  is  fo  immoderate  that  the  revenues  would  appear  to 
be  unable  to  bear  it.  If  the  pay  and  the  appointments  of  each 
foldier,  infantry  and  cavalry  one  with  another,  be  fuppofed 
to  amount  to  a  (hilling  a  day,  the  fum  required  for  the  pay 
alone  would  amount  to  33,000,0001.  fterling  a  year! 

To  come  nearer  the  truth,  let  us  take  the  calculation  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Macartney  from  the  information  cSVan^ta-gin. 
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Rank. 


Tau*ton, 

Tlung-ping  - 

Foo-tfiing 

Tchoo-tmng 

Tchoo-tze 

Too-tzc 

Sciou-foo 

Tfien-tfang 

Pa-tfunflr 

Comtniflarics  of  provifions  of  firft  rank 

CommUTaries  of  provifions  of  fecond  rank 


Num- 
ber. 


18 

6i 
121 

165 

375 
425 

82s- 
1680 
3622 

44 
330 


Salaries. 

OS. 

40CO 
2400 

l;^00 
800 
600 
400 
^20 
160 

i6oj 


TotaU 


72*000 
148,800 

rS7»1oo 
132,000 
223,800 
1 70,000 
264,000 
26s,8oo 
470,870 
14,080 
521800 


Total     1,974,450 


f yOOOfOoo  infantry,  at  two  ounces  of  fihrcr  each  ptr  month,  7  ^  ^  ^_^  _^ 
provifions  included  -  -  J  ^4»ooo,ooo 

800,000  cavalrfi  at   four  ounces   each,  provifions  andl^#  .-.^^^^ 
forage  included  \  -         J3^4^o,ooo 

800,000  horfes,  coft  at  twenty  otinces  each,  1 6,000,000  oz.  T       ^ 

the  annual  wear  and  tear  at  10  per  cent,  will  be    J       '       ' 
Uniforms  for  1,800,000  men  once  a  year,  at  four  ounces  7,200,000 

Yearly  wear  and  ttar  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  contin- 1 


gcncies,  at  one  ounce  per  man 


1,800,000 


-73,000,000 


Total  ounces     74,974,450 


And  as  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  above  eftimate  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  artillery,  tents,  war  equipage,  nor  for  veffels  of  force 
on  the  different  rivers  and  canals,  the  building  and  keeping  iti 
repair  the  military  pods,  the  flags,  ceremonial  dreffes,  boats, 
waggons,  muHcal  bands,  all  of  \vhich  are  included  in  tht  ex« 
ttabrdinaries  of  the  army,  thefe  may  probably  be  equal  to  the 
ordinaries ;  thus  the  whole  military  tftabli(hment  would  tequire 
the  fum  of  149,948,900  ounces,  or  49,982,9331.  fterling. 


The 
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The  difppfal  of  the  rcTenues  will  then  (land  as  follows : 

Total  amount  of  the  revenue  -  ^.  66^000,000 

Civil  eftablifhment  -         ^.  1,973,333 

Military  ditto  -  491982,933 

■  51,956,266 

Surplus,  being  for  the  Empcror*s  eftablifliment  £.  14,043,734 
which  accords  pretty  nearly  with  the  fum  faid  to  be  remitted 
to  Pekin  in  the  year  1792. 

It  will  appear  then  that  i£  the  revenues  be  admitted  as  aqcu* 
fate,  and  I  fee  no  juft  reafon  for  fuppofmg  the  contrary,  they 
are  more  than  fufiicient  to  meet  the  expences  of  fo  apparently 
an  enormous  eftablifhment.  If,  however,  the  King  of  Prufiia, 
the  Monarch  of  a  fmali  indiftinguifhable  fpeck  on  the  globe^ 
when  piK  in  comparifon  with  the  empire  of  China,  can  keep 
up  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred  thou^ 
fand  men,  I  can  perceive  nothing  either  extravagant  or  ex- 
traordinary in  fuppoftng  that  a  Sovereign  whofe  dominions  are 
eight  timet  the  extent  of  thofe  of  France,,  before  her  late 
tifurpatioas,  flionid  have  ten  times  as  great  a  force  as  that  of 
the  King  of  IVu£^  It  may  perhaps  be  aiked  in  what  manner 
ure  they  employed,  feeing  the  nation  is  fk>  little  engaged  in 
fioreign  war?  T^  employments  for  which  the  military  arc 
nibd  diSer  materially  from  tbofe  among  European  nations. 
Except  a  great  part  of  the  Tartar  cavalry,  who  are  ftationed  on 
the  northern  frontier  and  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  the  Tartar  infantry,  who  are  diftributed  as  guards 
for  the  different  cities  of  the  empire,  the  reft  of  the  army  is 

parcelled 
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parcelled  out  in  the  fmaller  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets;  where 
they  aft  as  jailors,  conftables,  thief-takers,  afllftants  to  magif- 
trates,  fubordinate  colleftors  of  the  taxes,  guards  to  the  grana- 
ries ;  and  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  difFLrent  ways  under 
the  civil  magiflracy  and  police.  Bcfides  thefe,  an  immcnfe 
multitude  are  ftationed  as  guards  at  the  military  pofts  along 
the  public  roads,  canals,  and  rivers.  Thefe  pofts  are  fmall 
fquare  buildings,  like  fo  many  little  caftles,  each  having  on  its 
fummit  a  watch-tower  and  a  flag;  and  they  are  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  miles  afunder.  At  one  of  thefe  pofts 
there  are  never  fewer  than  fix  men.  They  not  only  prevent 
robberies  and  difputes  on  the  roads  and  canals,  but  convey  the 
public  difpatches  to  and  from  the  capital.  An  exprefs  fent 
from  poft  to  poft  travels  between  the  capital  and  Canton  in 
twelve  days,  which  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day. 
There  is  no  other  poft  nor  mode  of  conveying  letters  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public. 

A  great  part  then  of  the  Chinefe  army  can  only  be  confidered 
as  a  kind  of  militia,  which  never  ha8  been,  and  in  all  human 
probability  never  will  be,  embodied ;  as  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity not  living  entirely  on  the  labour  of  the  reft,  but  contri- 
buting fomething  to  the  common  ftock.  Every  foldier  ftationed 
on  the  different  guards  has  his  portion  of  land  ailigried  to  him^ 
which  he  cultivates  for  his  family,  and  pays  his  quota  of  the 
produce  to  the  ftate.  Such  a  provifion,  encouraged  by  public 
opinion,  induces  the  foldier  to  marry,  and  the  married  men  are 
never  removed  from  their  ftations« 

It 
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..  It  Will  not  be  expeded  that  men  thus  circumftanced  (hould 
exhibit  a  very  military  appearance  under  arms.  In  fome  places, 
where  they  were  drawn  out  in  compliment  to  the  Embaflador, 
when  the  weather  happened  to  be  a  little  warm,  they  were 
employed  in  the  exercife  of  their  fans,  inftead  of  their  match- 
locks ;  others  we  found  drawn  up  in  a  fingle  line,  and  refting 
very  compofedly  on  their  knees  to  receive  the  Embaflador,  in 
which  pofture  they  remained  till  their  commanding  officer 
pafled  the  word  to  rife.  Whenever  we  happened  to  take  them 
by  furprize,  there  was  the  greateft  fcramble  to  get  their,  holyday 
drefles  out  of  th«  guard^houfe,  which,  when  put  on,  had  more 
the  appearance  of  being  intended  for  the  fiage  than  the  field 
of  battle.  Their  quilted  petticoats,  fattin  boots,  and  their  fans, 
had  a  mixture  of  clumfinefs  and  effeminacy  that  ill  accorded 
with  the  military  charadter. 

The  different  kinds  of  troops  that  compofe  the  Chinefe  army 
confifl  of 

Tanar  cavalry,  whofe  only  weapon  is  the.fabre;  and  a  few 
who.  carry  bows. 

Tartar  infantry,  bowmen ;  having  alfo  large  fabres. 

Chinefe  infantry,  carrying  the  fame  weapons. 

Chinefe  matchlocks. 

Chinefe  Tygers  of  war,  bearing  large  round  fhields  of  balket* 
work,  and  long  ill-made  fwords.  On  the  fhields  of  the  lad,  are 
painted  monftrous  faces  of  fome  imaginary  animal,  intended  to 
frighten  the  enemy,  or,  like  another  gorgon,  to  petrify  their 
beholders. 

3  o  The 
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The  military  drefs  varies  in  almoft  every  province.  Some- 
times they  wore  blue  jackets  edged  with  red,  or  brown  with 
yellow ;  fomc  had  long  pantaloons ;  fome  breeches,  with 
ftockings  of  cotton  cloth ;  others  petticoats  and  boots.  The 
bowmen  had  long  loofe  gowns  of  blue  cotton,  fluffed  with  a 
kind  of  felt  or  wadding,  ftudded  all  over  with  brafs  knobs^ 
and  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle,  from  which  the 
fabre  was  appended  behind,  hanging  with  the  point  forwards, 
and  on  the  right,  not  the  left,  fide  as  in  Europe.  On  the  head 
they  wore  a  helmet  of  leather,  or  gilt  pafteboard,  with  flaps  on 
each  fide  that  covered  the  cheeks  and  fell  upon  the  (houlder. 
The  upper  part  was  exadly  like  an  inverted  funnel,  with  a  long 
pipe  terminating  in  a  kind  of  fpear,  on  which  was  bound  a 
tuft  of  long  hair  dyed  of  a  fcarlet  colour. 

The  greateit  number  we  faw  at  any  one  place  might  be  from 
two  to  three  thoufand,  which  were  drawn  up  in  a  fingle  line 
along  the  bank  of  a  river ;  and  as  they  fiood  with  an  interval 
between  each  equal  to  the  width  of  a  man,  they  formed  a  very 
confiderable  line  in  length.  Every  fifth  man  had  a  fmall  trian* 
gular  flag,  and  every  tenth  a  large  one ;  the  fbtffs  that  fupported 
them  were  fixed  to  the  jacket  behind  the  fhoulders.  Some  of 
the  flags  were  green,  edged  with  red ;  others  blue,  edged  with 
yellow.  I  never  faw  the  Chinefe  troops  drawn  out  in  any 
other  way  than  a  fingle  line  in  front ;  not  even  two  deep. 

The  Tartar  cavalry  appear  to  be*  remarkably  fwifl,  and  to 

charge  with  great  impetuofity ;  but  the  horfes  are  fo  fmall  and 

are  broken  into  fo  quick  and  fhort  a  flroke  that  the  eye  is 

deceived*    Their  real  fpeed,  in  fad,  b  very  moderate.     Their 

I  faddles 
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iaddles  are  remarkably  foft,  and  raifed  fo  high  both  before  and 
behind,  that  the  rider  cannot  eafily  be  thrown  out  of  his  feat. 
The  ftirrups  are  fo  (hort  that  the  knee  is  almoft  as  high  as  the 
chin.  They  have  very  little  artillery,  and  that  little  is  as 
wretched  as  it  well  can  be.  I  fufpedl  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  Portugueze,  as  the  matchlock  mofl:  unqueftionably  has 
been. 

When  our  fellow-traveller  Van-ta-gin  was  aiked  the  reafon  of 
their  pretending  to  give  a  preference  to  the  clumfy  matchlocks 
over  the  firelocks  now  in  ufe  among  European  troops,  he 
replied,  it  had  been  found,  after  a  fevere  engagement  in  Thi-t 
bet,  that  the  matchlocks  had  done  much  more  execution 
than  the  firelocks.  It  is  difficult  to  combat  prejudices ;  but  i| 
was  not  very  difficult  to  convince  Van  that  the  men  might  pro« 
bably  have  been  quite  as  much  in  fault  as  the  mufquets;  and 
that  the  fuperior  fleadinefs  of  the  fire  from  the  matchlocks 
might  poffibly  be  owing  to  their  being  fixed,  by  an  iron  fork, 
into  the  ground.  The  miffionaries  have  affigned  a  very  abfurd 
reaibn  for  firelocks  not  being  ufed  in  China  i  they  fay  the;  damp- 
nefs  of  the  air  is  apt  to  make  the  flint  mifs  fire.  With  e^ual 
propriety  might  thefe  gentlemen  have  aflerted  that  flints  would 
not  emit  fire  in  Italy*  Their  want  of  good  iron  and  fleel  to 
manufadure  locks,  or  the  bad  quality  of  their  gunpowder^  might 
perhaps  be  oflfered  as  better  reafbns ;  and  as  the  befV  of  all  their 
want  of  courage  and  coolnefs  to  make  ufe  of  them  with  that 
fteadinefs  which  is  required  to  produce  the  effe^  of  which 
they  are  capable^  Their  favourite  inftrument  ia  the  bow, 
which,  like  all  other  miffile  weapons,  requires  lefs  courage;  to 

%o  'I  manaec. 
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manage,  than  thofe  which  bring  man  to  oppofe  himfelf  in 
clofe  conteft  vnth  man. 


Although  the  Tartars  have  found  it  expedient  to  continue 
the  Chinefe  army  on  the  old  footing,  it  may  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  they  would  endeavour  to  fecure  themfelves  by  all  poffibic 
means  in  the  poffeilion  of  this  vaft  empire,  and  that  they  would 
ufe  every  exertion  to  recruit  the  army  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen,  in  preference  to  the  Chinefe.      Every  Tartar  male 
child  is  accordingly  enrolled.     This  precaution  was  neceflary^ 
as  their  whole  army,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  is  faid  not  to 
have  exceeded  eighty  thoufand  men.     At  this  time,  in  fa^,  a 
weak  adminiftration  had  fufiered  the  empire  to  be  torn  afunder 
by  convulfions.     Every  department,  both  civil  and  military, 
was  under  the  control  of  eunuchs.     Six  thoufand  of  thefe  crea- 
tures are  faid  to  have  been  turned  adrift  by  the  Tartars  on 
taking  pofleflion  of  the  palace  in  Pekin. 

The  conduA  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  whofe  race  is  now 
on  the  throne,  was  a  mafter-piece  of  policy  little  to  be  ex- 
pedled  in  a  tribe  of  people  that  had  been  confidered  but  as  half 
civilized.  They  entered  the  Chinefe  dominions  as  auxifiaries 
againft  two  rebel  chiefs,  but  foon  perceived  they  might  become 
the  principals.  Having  placed  their  leader  on  the  vacant 
throne,  inftcad  of  fetting  up  for  conquerors,  they  melted  at 
once  into  the  mafs  of  the  conquered.  They  adopted  the  drefs, 
the  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  people.  In  all  the  civil 
departments  of  the  ftate  they  appointed  the  ableft  Chinefe^ 
and  all  vacancies  were  filled  with  Chinefe  in  preference  to 

Tartars. 
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Tartars.  They  learned  the  Chinefe  language ;  married  into 
Chinefe  families  f  encouraged  Chinefe  fuperftitions ;  and,  in 
(hort,  omitted  no  ftep  that  could  tend  to  incorporate  them 
as  one  nation*  Their  great  objed):  was  to  ftrengthen  the  army 
with  their  own  countrymen,  whilft  the  Chinefe  were  fo  fatis- 
fied  with  the  change,  that  they  almoft  doubted  whether  a  change 

had  really  taken  place.. 

#  •         ■  ♦ 

The  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  four  Emperors,  all  of  whom 
were  endowed  with  excellent  underftandings,  uncommon  vigour 
of  mindy  and.decifion  of  charader,  has  hitherto  obviated  the 
danger  of  fuch  an  enormous  difproportion  between  the  gover* 
nors  and  the  governedr  The  wifdom,  prudence,  and  energy 
of  thcfe  Emperors  have  not  only  maintained  the  family  on 
the  throne,  the  fifth  of  which  now  fills  it,  but  have  enlarged 
the  dominions  to  an  extent  of  which  hiftory  fumiflies  no  pa- 
rallel. The  prefent  Emperor,  Kia-king^  is  faid  to  poflefs  the 
learning  and  prudence  of  his  father,,  and  the  firmnefs  of  Kaung- 
Sbce;  but  it  is  probable  he  will  have  a  more  difficult  tafk  in 
governing  the  empire  than  either  of  hispredeceifors.  In  pro-^ 
portion  as  the  Tartar  power  has  increafed,  they  have  become 
lefs  folicitous  to  conciliate  the  Chinefe.  All  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  now  Tartars.  The  minifters  are  all  Tartars;  and 
moft  of  the  offices  of  high  truft  and  power  are  filled  by  Tartars. 
And  although  the  ancient  language  of  the  country  is  ftill  pre^^ 
ferved  as  the  court  language,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Tartar  pride,  encreafing  with  its  growing  power,  wJU  ere  long, 
be  induced  to  adopt  its  own.. 

The 
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The  Emperor  Kaung-Shec  indeed  took  uncommoa  pains  f6 
improve  the  Mantcboo  language,  and  to  form  it  into  a  fyftema- 
tic  T^hefaurus  or  didionary  ;  and  ^cbien^lMng  directed  that  the 
children  of  all  fuch  parents  as  were  one  a  Tartar,  the  other  a 
Chinefe,  (hould  be  taught  the  Mantcboo  language;  and  that 
they  might  pafs  their  examinations  for  office  in  that  language. 
I  could  obfcrve,  that  the  young  men  of  the  royal  family  at 
Ytttn-min-yuen  fpoke  with  great  contempt  of  tbe  Chinefe.    One 
of  them,   perceiving  that   I  was  defirous  of  acquiring  fome 
knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  written  character,  took  great  pains 
to  convince  me  that  the  Tartar  language  was  much  fuperior  to 
it ;  and  he  not  only  offered  to  furnifb  me  with  the  alphabet 
and  fome  books,  but  with  his  inftrudions  atfo,  if  I  would  give 
up  the  Chinefe,  which,  he  obferved,  was  not  to  be  acquired  in 
the  courfe  of  a  man's  whole  life.     I  could  not  forbear  remark* 
ing,  how  very  much  thefe  young  princes  enjoyed  a  jeft  levelled 
againft  the  Chinefe.     An  ill-natured  remark,  for  inftance,  on 
the  cramped  feet  and  the  hobbling  gait  of  a  Chinefe  woman 
met  with  their  hearty  approbation  ;  but  they  were  equally  dif- 
pleafed  on    hearing  the  clumfy  flioes  worn   by    the  Tartar 
ladies   compared  to  the   broad  flat-bottomed  junks   of    the 
Chinefe* 

Although  the  ancient  Inftitutesand  laws,  the  eflablifhed  forn\s 
of  offices  the  pageantry  of  adminiftration^  were  all  retained, 
an4  the  drefs,  the  manners,  and  external  deportment  of  the 
vanquifhed  were  afTumed  by  the  vi^or^,  yet  the  native  charac- 
ter remained  diftindl ;  and  now,  in  the  higher  departments  of 
oSice  efpecially,  it  burfts  through  all  difguife.     The  confcious 

fuperio* 
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fuperiority  of  the  one  checks  and  overawes  the  other.  "  Moft 
**  of  our  books,"  obfervcs  Lord  Macartney,  '*  confound  the 
•*  two  people  together,  and  talk  of  them  as  if  they  made  only 
"  one  nation  under  the  general  name  of  China ;  but  whatever 
*^  might  be  concluded  from  any  outward  appearances,  the  real 
"  diftindion  is  never  forgotten  by  the  fovereign  who,  though 
•*  he  pretends  to  be  perfedly  impartial,  condudis  himfelf  at 
**  bottom  by  a  fyftematic  nationality,  and  never  for  a  moment 
••  lofes  fight  of  the  cradle  of  his  power.  The  fcience  of  go* 
*•  vemment  in  the  Eqjlcrn  world,  is  underftood  by  thofe  who 
**  govern  very  differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  Weftcrn. 
^'  When  the  fucccflion  of  a  contefted  Idngdom  in  Europe  is 
*'  once  afcertained,  whether  by  violence  or  compromife,  the 
^  nation  returns  to  its  priftine  regularity  and  compofure:  it 
^'  matters  little  whether  a  Bourbon  or  an  Auftrian  fills 
**  the  throne  of  Naples  or  of  Spain,  becaufe  the  fovereign, 
*^  whoever  he  be,  then  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a 
**  Spaniard  or  Neapolitan,  and  his  defendants  continue  fo 
•*  with  accelerated  velocity.  George  the  Firft  and  George  the 
^  Second  ceafed  to  be  foreigners  from  the  moment  our  fceptre 
*^  was  fixed  in  their  hands;  and  His  prefent  Majefty  is  as 
^^  much  an  £ngli(hman  as  King  Alfred  or  King  Edgar,  and  go- 
^^  verns  his  people  not  by  Teutonic,  but  by  Englifli  laws. 

•*  The  policy  of  Afia  is  totally  oppofite.  There  the  prince 
^  regards  the  place  of  his  nativity  as  an  accident  of  mere  indif- 
"  ference.  If  the  parent  root  be  good,  he  thinks  it  will  flouriih 
^  in  every  foil,  and  perhaps  acquire  frefh  vigour  from  tranf- 
^*  plantation.     It -is  not  locality,  but  his  own  caft  and  family; 

"  it 
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"  it  Is  not  the  country  where  he  drew  his  breath,  but  the  blook 
*'  from  which  he  fprung;  it  is  not  the  fcenery  of  the  theatre, 
"  but  the  fpirit  of  the  drama,  that  engages  his  attention  and 
^*  occupies  his  thoughts.  A  feries  of  two  hundred  years,  in  the 
"  fucceffion  of  eight  or  ten  monarchs,  did  not  change  the  Mo* 
"  gul  into  a  Hindoo,  nor  has  a  century  and  a  half  made  Tcbien- 
"  Lung  a  Chinefe.  He  remains,  at  this  hour,  in  all  his 
*'  maxims  of  policy,  as  true  a  Tartar  as  any  of  his  an- 
"  .cettor^." 

AVhether  this  moft  ancient  empire  among  men  will  long 
continue  in  its  liability  and  integrity,  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jefture,  but  certain  it  is,  the  Chinefe  are  greatly  diffatisfied,  and 
not  without  reafon,  at  the  imperious  tone  now  openly  aflumed 
by  the  Tartars  ;  and  though  they  arc  obliged  to  cringe  and  fub- 
mit,  in  order  to  rife  to  any  diftindlion  in  the  ftate,  yet  they  un- 
animoufly  load  them  with 

*'  Curfes,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath  •/' 

^  The  lad  accounts,  indeed,  that  have  been  received  from  China,  are  rathei*  of 
an  alarming  nature.  A  very  ferious  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  weHern  pro- 
vinces, which  had  extended  to  that  of  Canton,  the  obje^  of  which  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Tartar  government.  It  was  known  for  fome  years  paft,  as  I  before  obferved, 
that  certain  fecret  focietics  were  forming  in  the  different  provinces,  who  correfponded 
together  by  unknown  figns^  agreed  upon  by  convention,  but  they  were  not  confidered 
to  be  of  that  extent  as  to  caufe  any  uneafmefs  to  the  government.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  not  fewer  than  forty  thoufand  men  had  affembled  in  arms  in  the  province 
of  Canton^  at  the  head  of  whom  was  k  man  of  the  family  of  the  laft  Chinefe  Em- 
peror, who  had  aflumed  the  Imperial  Yellow.  Thefe  rebels,  it  feems,  are  coafidcr- 
ably  encouraged  in  their  caufe  by  a  prophecy,  which  is  current  among  the  people, 
chat  the  prefent  Tartar  dynafty  ihall  be  overturned  in  the  year  1 804.  The  exiftcncc 
of  fuch  a  prophecy  may  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Tartar  government  than  the  arms 
cf  the  rebelfy  by  afiifting  to  bring  about  iu  own  accomplifhment. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  the  difmemberment  or  diflocation  of  this  great  ma- 
chine (hall   take  place,  either  by  a  rebellion  or  revolution,  it 
mud  he  at  the  expence  of  many  millions  of  lives.     For,  as  is 
well  obferved  by  Lord  Macartney,  *'  A  fudden  tranfition  from 
"  flavery  to  freedom,  from  dependence  to  authority,  can  fel- 
*'  dom  be  borne  with  moderation  or  difcretion.     Every  change 
"  in  the  ftate  of  man  ought  to  be  gentle  and  gradual,  other- 
^'  wife  it  is  commonly  dangerous  to  himfelf,  and  intolerable  to 
*^  others.     A  due  preparation  may  be  as  neceffary  for  liberty, 
^-  as  for  inoculation   of  the  fmalUpox,  which,  like  liberty,  is 
'^  future  health  but,  without  due  preparation,  is  almoft  certain 
"  deftrudion.     Thus  then  the  Chinefe,  if  not  led  to  emanci- 
pation by  degrees,  but  let  loofe  on  a  burfl:  of  enthufiafm, 
♦'  would  probably  fall  into  all  the  excefles  of  folly,  fufFer,  all 
^^  the    paroxyfms   of  madnefs,    and   be   found   as    unfit   for 
^^  the  enjoyment  of  rational  freedom,  as  the  French  and  the 
"  negroes.'* 
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Cbnjeaures  on  the  Origin  of  the  Chinefe.— Their  Religious. 
Sefts, — Tenets,— apd  Ceremonies. 


Embajy  departs  from  Pekin,  and  is  lodged  in  a  Temple  ^^Colonj  from  Egypt  not  ne^ 
cefary  ta  befuppofed,  in  order  to  account  for  Egyptian  Mythology  in  China.-^Opi^^ 
mons  concerning  Chinefe  Origin.^Obfervations  on  the  Heights  ofTartary.-^Proba* 
Uy  the  tUfiing'place  <f  the  Ark  of  Noah.'-^  Ancients  ignorant  of  the  Chinefe.^^Seris^. 
.-^irft  known  Intercourfe  of  Foreigners  with  China.^^Jews.^^Budhiftu^Neft^^ 
rians. — Mahomedans.  — Roman  Catholics. — parrels  of  the  Jefuits  and  Domm^- 
cans. — Religion  of  Confucius. ^Attached  to  the  PrediElion  of  future  Events. ^^No* 
tions  entertained  by  him  of  a  future  State.'-^Of  the  Deity — Doffrine  not  unlike  that' 
rf  the  Stoics. — Ceremonies  in  Honour  of  his  Memory  led  to- Idolatry, -^Mifreprefen*- 
tations  of  the  MiJJionaries  with  regard  to  the  Religion  of  the  Chinefe.  ^The  Tao-tze 
•rSons  of  Itomortals. — Their  Beverage  of  Life. — The  DifdplesofYo  orBudhiftsi 
^^Comparifon  offome  of  the  Hindu,  Greets  Egyptian,  and  Chinefe  Deities.^The 
Lotos  or  Nelumlnttm. — Story  of  Ofiris  and  Us,  and  the  IGa  compared  with  the  - 
Imperial  Ceremony  of  Ploughing.-^  ff^omen  viftl  the  Temples.-— PraBical  Part  tf' 
Chinefe    Religion. ^^Funeral   Obfequies. — Feafl  of  Lanterns.-^  Obeifance  to   the 
Emperor  petformed  in  Temples  leads  to  Idolatry. — Primitive  Religion  loftjor.  corrupted* 
^^Summary  of  Chinefe  Religion. 

HE  fufpicious  and  watchful  condudl  of  the  Chinefe  go- 
vernment towards  ftrangers  was  ill  fuited  to  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  Britons.  Confined  within  the  limits  of  their 
hotel,  the  populous  capital  of  China  was  to  them  little  better 

than. 
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than  a  defert.  It  was,  therefore,  lefs  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
quit  a  place  which  they  could  confider  in  no  other  light  than  as 
an  honourable  prifon,  and  to  take  leave  of  a  people,  whofe  ge- 
neral character  feetned  to  be  ftrongly  marked  with  pride,  tnean« 
nefs,  and  ignorance.  After  having  pafled  fome  time  in  a  na* 
tion,  where  every  petty  officer  is  a  tyrant,  and  every  man  a  (lave, 
how  doubly  precious  do  the  bleffings  of  that  true  liberty  appear, 
which  our  happy  conftitution  affords  to  every  one  the  means 
of  enjoying  at  home  j  where  property  is  fecured  from  violence, 
and  where  the  life  of  the  meaneft  fubje<ft  is  equally  protefbed 
with  that  of  the  prince.  Let  thofe  vifionary  men,  who  amufcr 
themfelves  in  building  Utopian  governments,  and  thofe  who, 
from  real  or  fancied  injury  or  negledl,  feel  the  chagrin  of  dif- 
appointment,  vifit  other  countries,  and  experience  how  juftictf 
18  adminiftered  in  other  nations ;  they  will  then  be  taught  W 
jconfefs  that  real  liberty  exifts  only  in  Great  Britain — in  that 
happy  ifland  where,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  an  eminent  wri* 
ter  on  the  laws  of  nations*,  **  an  enlightened  piety  in  the 
"  people  is  the  firmed  fupport  of  lawful  iuthority  ;  and  in  the 
**  fovereign's  breaft,  it  is  the  pledge  of  the  people^s  fafcty,  and 
•*  excites  their  confidence.** 

Impreffed  with  fuch  fentiments,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  Odober  I  rode  through  the  ftreets  of  Pekiri,  for  the  lafttime, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Maxwell.  We  were  quite  alone,  not  a 
fingle  Chinefe  fervant,  nor  foldier,  nor  officer  to  conduct  usj 
yet   we  had   no   difficulty  in  fihding  our  way.     We  paffed 

•  VAttcl. 
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through  the  broad  ftreets  of  this  capital  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  without  the  leaft  moleftation,  or,  indeed,  the  lead  no- 
tice. We  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  extraordinary  con- 
trail, that  the  two  greateft  cities  in  the  world  exhibited  at  this 
hour  of  the  day.  In  the  public  ftreets  of  Pekin,  after  five  or 
fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  fcarcely  a  human  creature  is  feen  to 
move,  but  they  abound  with  dogs  and  fwine.  All  its  inhabitants, 
having  finiOied  the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  are  now  retired  to  their 
refpedive  homes  to  eat  their  rice  and,  agreeably  with  the  cuf- 
tom  of  their  great  Emperor,  which  to  them  is  a  law,  to  lie 
down  with  the  letting  fun ;  at  which  time  in  London,  the  crowd 
is  fo  great,  from  Hyde  Park  corner  to  Mile  End,  as  to  inter- 
rupt each  other.  In  Pekin,  from  the  moment  the  day  begins 
to  dawn,  the  buzz  and  the  buftle  of  the  populace  is  like  that 
of  a  fwarm  of  bees ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  are  nearly  deferted.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  even  in  fummer,  the  gates  of  Pekin  are 
(hut,  and  the  keys  fent  to  the  governor,  after  which  they  can<- 
not  be  opened  on  any  confideration. 

The  Embaflador  and  the  reft  of  the  fuite,  with  the  foldiers, 
fervants  and  muficians  had,  feveral  hours  before  us,  fet  out  in  a 
fort  of  proceffion,  in  which  an  officer  of  government  on  horfe* 
back  took  the  lead,  with  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
the  King  of  England  flung  acrofs  his  flioulders,  in  a  wooden 
cafe  covered  with  yellow  filk.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  we 
joined  the  reft  of  the  party  in  the  fuburbs  of  Tong-tcboo-foo^  where 
we  were  once  more  lodged  among  the  gods  of  the  nation,  in  a 
temple  that  was  confecrated  to  the  patronizing  deity  of  the  city» 

There 
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There  are  no  inns  4n  any  part  of  this  vaft  empire;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  corredlly  (for  there  are  refting-places),  no  inhabited  and 
furnifhed  houfes  where,  in  conAderation  of  paying  a  cenain 
fum  of  money,  a  traveller  inay  purchafe  the  refrefhments  of 
comfortable  reft,  and  of  allaying  the  calls  of  hunger.  The 
ftate  of  fociety  admits  of  no  fuch  accommodation,  and  much 
lefs  fuch  as,  in  many  countries,  proceeds  from  a  fpirit  of  difin- 
tercfted  hofpitality  j  on  the  contrary,  in  this  country,  they  in- 
variably fhut  their  doors  againft  a  ftranger.  What  they  call 
inns  are  mean  hovels,  contifting  of  bare  walls  where,  perhaps, 
a  traveller  may  procure  his  cup  of  tea  for  a  piece  of  copper 
money,  and  permiflion  to  pafs  the  night ;  but  this  is  the  extent 
of  the  comforts  which  fuch  places  hold  out.  The  pradice  in- 
deed of  travelling  by  land  is  fo  rare,  except  occafionally  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  which  admit  not  the  convenience  of  inland 
navigations,  or  at  fuch  times  when  thefe  are  frozen  up,  that  the 
profits  which  might  arife  from  the  entertainment  of  paflengers 
could  not  fupport  a  houfe  of  decent  accommodation.  The  of- 
ficers of  ftate  invariably  make  ufe  of  the  conveniencies  which 
the  temples  offer,  as  being  fuperior  to  any  other  which  the 
country  affords ;  and  the  priefts,  well  knowing  how  vain  it 
would  be  to  refift,  or  remonftrate,  patiently  fubmit,  and  rcfign 
the  temporary  ufe  of  their  apartments  without  a  murmur. 

In  moft  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  the  buildings  appro- 
priated for  religious  worfliip  and  the  repofitorics  of  their  gods, 
are  generally  held  facred.  In  the  monafteries  of  thofe  parts  of 
Europe,  where  inns  are  not  to  be  found,  the  apartments  of  the 
monk^are  fometimes  reforted  to  by  travellers,  but  in  China  the 

3  very 
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y^^Yfandlum  fanEioruni  is  invaded.  Every  corner  is  indifcrimi- 
nately  occupied  by  men  in  power,  if  they  (hould  require  it. 
Sometimes,  alfo,  the  whole  building  is"^  made  a  common  place  of 
refort  for  vagrants  and  idlers,  where  gamblers  mix  with  gods, 
and  priefts  with  pick-pockets.  In  juftice,  however,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  priefts  of  the  two  popular  religions  which 
predominate  in  the  country  (hew  no  inclination  to  encourage, 
by  joining  in,  the  vicious  pradlices  of  the  rabble;  but  having 
no  pay  nor  emolument  from  government,  and  being  rather 
tolerated  than  fupported,  they  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  and 
to  overlook  abufes  of  this  nature,  and  even  to  allow  the  profane 
practices  of  the  rabble  in  the  very  hours  of  their  devotion.  Yet 
there  is  a  decency  of  behaviour,  a  fort  of  pride  and  dignity  in 
^he  deportment  of  a  Chinefe  prieft,  that  readily  diftinguifli* 
him  from  the  vulgar.  The  calumnies,  which  fome  of  the 
Roman  catholic  miflionaries  have  fo  induftrioufly  circulated 
againft  them,  feem  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  The  near 
refemblance  of  their  drefs  and  holy  rites  to  thofe  of  their  own 
faith  was  fo  mortifying  a  circumftance,  that  none  of  the  mifl 
fionaries  I  converfed  with  could  fpeak  with  temper  of  the  priefts 
of  China.  I  could  not  evea  prevail  on  our  interpreter  of  the 
propaganda Jide^vjho  ftill  manifefted  a  predile£kion  for  the  cufioms 
of  his  country  in  every  other  refpeft,  to  ftep  into  the  temple 
where  the  altar  was  placed ;  nor  could  he  be  induced,  by  any 
perfuafion,  to  give  or  to  afk  an  explanation  of  their  myfterious 
dodrines. 

There  is  no  fubjcS,  perhaps,  on  which  a  traveller  ought  to 
fpeak  with  le&  confidence^  than  on  the  religious  opimons  of 

the 
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Jthe  people  he  may  chance  to  vUit,  in  countries  out  of  Eu- 
rope, cfpecially  when  thofe  opinions  are  grounded  on  a  very 
remote  antiquity.      The  allegorical   allufions  in   which    they 
might  originally  have  been  involved,  the  various  changes  they 
may  fince  have  undergone,  the  ceremonies  and  types  under 
which  they  are  ftill  exhibited,  in  their  modern*  drefs,  render 
them  fo  wholly  unintelligible  that,  although  they  may  have 
been  founded  in  truth  and  reafon,  they  now  appear  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  j  equally  inexplicable  by  the  people  themfelves  who 
profefs  them,  as  by  thofe  who  are  utter  ftrangcrs.     The  various 
modes,  indeed,  under  which  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  is  recognifed  by  various  nations,  all  tending  to  one  point, 
but  fetting  out  in  very  difierent  directions,  can  only  be  under- 
ftood  and  reconciled  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  hiftory,.  and  the  habits  of  the  people;  of  their  origin  and 
eonnedions  with  other  nations;  and,  even  after  fuch  know« 
ledge  has  been  obtained,  it  is  no  eafy  tafk  to,  feparate  fable  from 
metaphor,  and  truth  from  fidion.     For  thefe  reafons,  the  reli- 
gion of  China,  appears  to  be  fully  as  obfcure  and  inexplicable 
as^  that  of  almofl  any  other  of  the  oriental  nations.     The  lan« 
guage  of  the  country,  added  to  thejealoufy  of  the  government 
in  admitting  foreigners,  have  thrown  almoft  infuperable   ob- 
ftacles  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  this  intricate  fubjed  ;  and  thofe 
few,  who  only  have  had  opportunities  of  overcoming  thefe  diffi- 
culties, were  unfortunately  men  of  that  clafs,.  whofe  opinions 
were  fo  warped  by  the  prejudices  imbibed  with  the  tenets  of 
their  own  religion,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them  are  not  aU 
ways  to  be  depended  upon*     Aa- 1  have  already  obferved,  they^ 

cannotx 
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cannot  bring  themfelves  to  fpeak  or  to  write  of  the  priefts  of 
China  with  any  degree  of  temper  or  moderation. 

It  would  be  prefumptuous  in  me  to  fuppofe,  for  a  moment, 
tliat  I  am  qualified  to  remove  the  veil  of  darknefs  that  covers 
the  popular  religion  of  China.  But  as,  in  the  praftice  of  this 
religion,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  difcovcr  a  common  origin  with 
the  fyftems  of  other  nations  in  ancient  times,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  fubjedl,  and  to 
enquire  if  hiftory  will  enable  us  to  point  out,  in  what  manner 
they  might  have  received  or  communicated  the  fupcrftitions 
and  metaphyfical  ideas  that  feem  to  prevail  among  them.  The 
obvious  coincidence  between  fome  parts  of  the  mythological 
dodrines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  with  thofe  of 
China,  induced  the  learned  Monfieur  de  Guignes  and  many 
of  the  Jefuits  to  infer,  that  a  colony  from  Egypt,  at  fome  re- 
mote period,  had  pafled  into  China.  This  however  does  not 
appear  probable.  The  Chinefe  are  not  a  mixed  but  a  diftind): 
race  of  men ;  and  their  countenance  has  nothing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  in  it.  T^or  indeed  is  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe  any  fuch 
connection,  in  order  to  explain  the  veftiges  of  Egyptian  my- 
thology that  may  appear  in  their  temples.  We  are  informed 
by  hiftory  that  when  Alexander  marched  into  India,  about  three 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  many  learned  Greeks  ac- 
companied him  on  this  memorable  expedition;  and  we  are 
further  informed  that,  two  centuries  after  this  period  when 
the  perfecutions  and  cruelties  of  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  expelled 
great  number^  of  learned  and  pious  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
from  the  city  of  Alexandria,  they  travelled  eaftward  in  fearch 

of 
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of  an  afylum  among  the  Perfians  and  the  Indians;  fo  that  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  meeting  with  Greek  and  Egyptian 
fuperftitions  among  nations  of  the  Eaft ;  even  where  no  veftige 
of  their  language  remains.  For  it  may  be  obferved  that, 
whenever  colonies  emigrate  from  their  own  country  and 
fettle  among  ftrangers,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  lofe  their 
native  language,  than  their  religious  dogmas  And  fuperftitious 
notions.  Neceffity  indeed  may  compel  them  to  adopt  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  new  country  into  which  they  have'  emigrated,  but 
any  compulfive  meafures  to  cfraw  them  to  another  religion  ferve 
only  to  ftrengthen  them  in  their  own.  The  French  refugees 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  totally  loft  their  language  in  lefs 
than  feventy  years ;  and,  lingular  as  it  may  appear,  I  met  with  a 
deferter  from  one  of  the  Scotch  regiments,  on  the  borders  of  the 
KafFer  country,  who  had  fo  far  forgot  his  language,  in  the 
courfe  of  about  three  years,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  him- 
felf  intelligible  by  it.  Many  languages,  we  know,  have  totally 
been  loft,  and  others  fo  changed  as  fcarcely  to  prefer  ve  any 

traces  of  their  original  form  *. 

Mr.' 

*  This  confideration  on  the  tranfient  nature  of  languages,  and  efpecially  of  tkofc 
whofe  fleeting  founds  have  never  been  fixed  by  any  graphic  invention,  mak^i  it  the 
more  furpriying  how  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  fketch  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Ame- 
rican nations,  after  obferving  that  no  paffage  by  land  had  been  difcovered  between 
America  and  the  old  wbrld,  ihould  have  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  an  enquir}% 
much  more  decifive  as  to  the  former  being  peopled  by  the  latter,  might  be  purfued, 
by  afcertaining  whether  the  fame  language  be  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  two 
fides  of  the  ftrait  that  divides  the  northern  regions  of  America  from  Kamfkatkil, 
And  that,  after  finding  this  not  to  be  the  cafe,  he  (hould  conclude  that  the  former 
couid  not  have  been  peopled  by  the  latter.  Had  not  Lord  Karnes  written  upon  a 
fydem  of  a  feparate  and  local  creation,  pre-eflablifhed  in  his  own  mind,  he  would 
unqueftionably  have  laid  more  ftrefs  upon  a  refemblance  in  their  phyfical  chara^ers, 

5>  ui 
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Mr.  Bailly,  with  fome  other  learned  and  ingenious  men> 
was  of  opinion,  that  many  fragments  of  the  old  and  abfurd 
fables  of  China  are  difcoverable  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the 
Hindus,  from  the  birth  of  Fo-Jbeej  the  founder  of  the  empire 
{Fo'bij  as  the  French  write  the  word,)  until  the  introdudioa 
of  Budha,  or  Fo.  Like  the  Hindus,  it  is  true,  they  have 
always  fhewn  a  remarkable  prediledion  for  the  number  ninc^ 
Confucius  calls  it  the  moft  'perfeA  of  numbers.  But  the  Scy- 
thians,  or  Tartars,  have  alfo  confidered  this  as  a  facred  num- 
ber. It  is  true,  likewife,  they  refemble  fome  of  the  Indian 
nations,  in  the  obfervance  of  folftitial  and  equinoxial  fecrifices  ; 
in  making  offerings  to  the  manes  of  their  aneeftors ;  in  the 
dread  of  leaving  no  offspring  behind  them,  to  pay  the  cuf- 
lomary  obfequies  to  their  memory ;  in  obferving  eight  cardinal 
or  principal  points  of  the  world ;  in  the  divifion  of  the  Zodiac,, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  coincidences,  which  the  learned  Mr.. 
Bryant  accounts  for  by  fuppofing  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Indians,  to  be  derived  from  one  common  flock,  and 
that  fome  of  thefe  people  carried  their  religion  and  their  learn^ 
ing  into  China.  No  proof  however  is  adduced,  either  by  him- 
or  others,  of  fuch  a  communication ;  and  an  affertion  diredbly 
the  contrary  might  have  been  made  with  equal  plaufibiKty. 


in  their  fbperftitions  and  religious  notions^  than  on  flmilarity  of  language  ;  whicb». 
among  the  many  acquirements  of  the  human  fpeciesy  or  of  human  in(litution«  is  not 
the  leaft  liable  to  change  by  a  change  of  fituation,  efpecially  where  no  written  cha- 
raAer  has  been  employed  to  fix  it.  His  Lordfhip's  conclufion  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary»  as  he  had  already  obfirrved  that  the  refemblance  between  them  was  perfeift 
in  erery  other  refpedt. 

That 
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That  the  Chinefe  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  fame  ftock, 
their  phyfical  charadler  is  of  itfelf  a  fuflicient  proof.  The  fmall 
eye,  rounded  at  the  extremity  next  the  nofe,  inftead  of  being 
angular,  as  is  the  cafe  in  that  of  Europeans,  its  oblique  inftead 
of  horizontal  pofition,  and  the  flat  and  broad  root  of  the  nofe, 
Hie  features  or  charaders  entirely  diftinft  from  the  Hindu,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Roman ;  and  belong  more  properly  to  the  natives 
of  that  vaft  extent  of  country,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and,  in  modern  times,  by  that  of 
Tartary.  There  is  fcarcely  in  nature  two  of  the  human  fpeciea 
that  differ  more  widely  than  a  Chinefe  and  a  Hindu,  fetting 
afide  the  difference  of  colour,  which  however  modern  enquiries 
have  determined  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  climate,  but 
rather  to  fome  original  formation  of  the  different  fpecics.  The 
Mantchoo,  and  indeed  all  the  other  Tartar  tribes  bordering 
upon  China,  are  fcarcely  diftioguifhabie  from  the  Chine£fc« 
The  fame  colour,  except  in  a  fiew  inflances  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved,  the  fame  eyes,  and  general  turn  of  the  countenanec 
prevail,  on  the  continent  of  Afia,  from  the  tropkof  Cancer  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean*.  The  pcninfula  of  Malacca,  :a<id  ihe  vaft 
multitude  of  iflands  ipread  over  the  eaftem  fcsas^  and  inhabited 
by  the  Malays,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fapan  Md  Lleou^feieoUi 
have  clearly  been  peopled  from  the  fame  comiqoq  ftocku,  ^T^g 
firft  race  of  people  to  the  oortfam^rd  <tf  Hindoftaa,  tfut  pof&ff 

*     .     • 

•  It  is  iuffictcntly  remarkable,  that  tUc  £mpcror  Kam^^SheCf  in  giving,  hv  pohjic 
cdldl,  fomc  account  to  his  fubjeds  of  the  different  nations  of  Afia  and  Europe,  fhould 
make  the  following  obfervaticn.  "  To  the  fouthward  of  the  ^ofact  country  a  hordfc 
^*  ofHoO'iJe  (Turks)  is  eftablifhed,  who  arc  defccnded  from  the  fame  (lock  with  Tuen- 
^jaj'ffip  formerly  Emperors  of  China."  .  .  '  '' 

.  ...     '  31 2    ■    '    '  '■'-    •    '"'tU^' 
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the  Tartar  countenance,  fo  different  from  that  of  the 'Hindus, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Bootan.  "  The  Booteeas^*  fays  Captain 
Turner,  "  have  invai^iably  black  hair,  which  it  is  their  fafliion 
•*  to  cut  (hort  to  the  head.  The  eye  is  a  very  remarkable 
•'  feature  of  the  face;  fmall,  black,  with  long  pointed  cor- 
"  ners  *,  as  though  ftretched  and  extended  by  artificial  means. 
"  Their  eye-laflies  are  fo  thin  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible,  and 
•*  the  eye-brow  is  but  (lightly  (haded.  Below  the  eyes  is  the 
^^  broadeft  part  of  the  face,  which  is  rather  flat,  and  narrows 
"  from  the  cheek-bones  to  the  chin  j  a  charadier  of  countenance 
*•  ajppearing  firft  to  take  its  rife  among  the  Tartar  tribes,  but 
•*  is  by  far  more  ftrongly  marked  in  the  Chinefe.'* 

The  heights  of  Tartary,  bulging  out  beyond  the  general  fur- 
face  of  the  globe,  have  been  confidered,  indeed,  by  many  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  (pecies,  or  ftill  more  emphatically,  and 
perhaps  more  properly,  as  tbcfoundtry  of  the  human  race.  This 
opinion  did  not  arife  folely  from  the  vaft  multitudes  of  people 
correfponding  with  the  Tartar  chara6:er,  that  are  fpread  over 
every  part  of  the  ea(lern  world,  and  who  in  countlefs  fwarms 
once  overran  all  Europe,  but  was  grounded  on  a  fuppofition, 
that  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
has  at  one  time  been  fubmerfed  in  water,  and  that  Tartary  was 
the  lafl  to  be  covered,  and  the  (irft  that  was  uncovered ;  and  the 
place  from  whence,  of  courfe,  a  new  fet  of  creatures  were  forged 
as  in  a  workOiop,  from  fome  remnant  of  the  old  (lock,  to  be  the 
germs  of  future  nations. 

*  The  mtiriar  angles  are  here  meant  which,  in  the  Chinefe  alibi  are  extended  in 
dM  bxut  or  a  greater  propoitioo  tlum  the  mtmor  ones  are  rouaded  off. 

Almof^ 
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Almoft  every  part  of  the  earth,  indeed,  affords  the  moft  un* 
equivocal  indications  that  fuch  has  adually  been  the  cafe,  not 
only  in  the  feveral  marine  produCkions  that  have  been  difco* 
vered  in  high  mountains,  at  a  diftance  from  any  .fea,  and 
equally  deep  under  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  formation  of  the  mountains  themfelves,  the  very  higheft 
of  which,  except  thofe  of  granite,  confifting  frequently  of  ta- 
bular maOTes  piled  on  each  other  in  fuch  regular  and  horizon- 
tal (Irata,  that  their  fhape  and  appearance  cannot  be  otherwife 
accounted  for,  or  explained  by  any  known  principle  in  nature, 
except  by  fuppofing  them  at  one  time  to  have  exifted  in  a  (late 
of  fluidity,  by  the  agency  of  fire  or  of  water,  a  point  which  feems 
to  be  not  quite  decided  between  the  Volcanifts  and  the  Nep- 
tunifts.  The  heights  of  Tartary  are  unqueftionably  the  higheft 
land  in  the  (?/// world.  In  America  they  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
ceeded, Gerbilloftj  who  was  a  tolerable  good  mathematician 
and  furniOied  with  inftruments,  alFures  us^  that  the  mountain 
JPe  tcba^  very  inferior  to  many  in  Tartary,  is  nine  Chinefe  /^^/, 
or  about  fifteen  thoufand  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  plains  of 
China.  This  mountain,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in  the  fame 
country,  is  compofed  of  fand  done,  and  refts  upon  plains  of 
fand,  mixed  with  rock  fait  and  Osdtpetre.  The  Sba-tnoo^  or  ini- 
menfe  defert  of  fand,  which  ftretches  along  the  north-weft  fron- 
tier of  China  and  divides  it  from  weftern  -Tartary,  is  not  lefs 
elevated  than  ihtPi-tcba^  and  is  faid  to  refemblethe  bed  of  the 
ocean.  Some  of  the  mountains  ftarting  out  of  Hxisfca  of/and^ 
which  its  name  implies,  cannot  be  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  eaftern  ocean. 


The 
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The  formation  of  the  earth  affords  a  wide  field  for  fpecula- 
tion  ;  and,  accordingly,  many  ingenious  theories  have  been  con- 
ceived to  explain  the  various  appearances  which  its  furface  ex- 
hibits.    The  befl  modern  naturalifls    feem,  however,  to  agree, 
that  water  has  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  to  produce  thefe 
effedls.     The  great  Linnaeus,  whofe  penetrating  mind  pervaded 
the  whole  empire  of  nature,  after  many  and  laborious  enquiries, 
acquiefced  in  the  truth  of  the  facred  writings,  that  the  whole 
globe  of  the  ^arth  was,  at  fome  period  of  time,  fubmerfed  in  wa- 
ter,   and   covered  with    tlie  vafl  ocean,    until  in  the   laplc 
of    time    one    little   ifland    appeared    in    this   immenfe    fea, 
which  ifland  muft  have  been  of   courfe  the  higheft   moun- 
tain upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.    In  fupport  of  his  hypo- 
thefis,  he  adduces  a  number  of  fadls,  many  of  which  have  fallen 
within  his  own  obfervation,  of  the  progreffive  retreat  of  the 
fea,  the  diminution  of  fprings  and  rivers,  and  the  necelTary  in- 
crement of  land.     Among  the  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  are 
the  obfervatlons  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Bothnia 
,   upon  the  rocks  on  the  fea  coaft,  From  whence  it  appeared  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  the  fea  had  fubfided  more  than  four 
feet  J  fo  that  fix  thoufand  years  ago,  fuppofihg  the  rate  of  retir- 
ing to  have  been  the  fame,  the  fea  was  higher  than  at  preferit 
by  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.    Such  great  and  fenfiblc  deprei^ 
fion  of  the  ^Vater  of  the  fea  miifl,  however,  have  been  only  local, 
otherwife,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ofcferve'd,  the  Red  Sea  and  thi 
Mediferrianean  would  have  jdinej'wlfhih  the  period  of  hiftoty. 
The  fea,  it  is  true,  in  fome  parts  of  thfe  wdrld,  gains  upon  the 
land,  and  in  others  the  lan^  tipcn  ttfe'feSa,  bat  thefe  effelfts  arift 
from  a  different  caufe  to  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral 
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neral  retreat.  It  is  true,  alfo,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mountains  and  great  rivers,  very  material  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  ages*  The  fragments  of  the 
former,  worn  away  by  the  alternate  adion  of  the  fun  and  rains, 
are  borne  down  by  the  torrents  of  the  latter,  and  depofited  in 
the  eddies  formed  by  the  two  banks  of  the  rivers  where  they 
join  the  fea,  producing  thus  alluvions  land  as,  for  example,  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  which  has  gradually  been  depofited  out  of  the 
foil  of  Abyflinia  and  Upper  Egypt ;  the  plains  of  the  northern 
parts  of  China,  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  mountains 
of  Tartary ;  and  thofe  of  India  from  the  Thebetiaa  mountains^ 
and  the  other  high  lands  to  the  northward  and  weftward  of  the 
peninfula.  As,  however,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  frag- 
ments borne  down  by  rivers  muft  be  depofited  in  the  bofom 
of  the  deep  than  on  its  (hores,  the  fea  by  this  conftant  and  effec- 
tive operation  ought  ratiier  to  advance  tban  to  retreat.  We  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  conclude  that,  whatever  the  changes  may 
have  been  which  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  undergone,  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  and  the  pofition  of  land  and  water,  the 
appearances  we  now  behold  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  can 
only  be  explained  by  fuppofing  fome  temporary  and  preterna- 
tural caufe,  or  elfe  by  affuming  an  incalculable  period  of  time 
4or  their  produdion. 

But  to  return  frojaft  this  digreilion  to  the  more  immediate  fub- 
jed  of  the  prefent  fedion.  it  is  fufficiently  remarkable,  and 
rHO  inconfidcrable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
that  almoft  every  nation  has  fome  traditionary  account  of  a  de- 
luge, £bme  making  it  unlverfal,,  ai^i  others  local:  prefuming, 

however. 
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however,  the  former  to  be  correft,  which  is  not  only  juftified 
by  the  tcftimony  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  by  na- 
tural appearances,  it  might  perhaps  be  fhewn,  with  no  great 
deviation  from  the  generally  received  opinion,  that,  inftead  of 
Perfia  being  the  hive  in  which  was  preferved  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  world  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  thofe  who 
have  fuppofed  Tartary  to  be  the  cradle,  from  whence  the  prefent 
race  of  men  iffued,  have  adopted  the  more  plaufible  conjedture. 
If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  every  part  of  the  bible  hiftory,  . 
the  expreffions  are  accommodated  to  the  underftandings  of  thofe 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  rather  than  ftridlly  conformable 
to  fads,  and  more  confonant  to  appearances  than  realities,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  without  any  offence  to  the  moft  rigid  be- 
liever, that  by  the  mount  Ararat  was  not  ftridly  meant  the 
identical  mountain  of  that  name,  which  has  been  recognized  in 
Armenia,  but  rather  the  higheft  mountain  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  for,  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  the  Mofaic  account  would 
be  contradifl;ory  in  itfelf,  as  we  are  told  that,  **  all  the  high 
"  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  Heaven  were  covered.'*  This 
conceflion  being  allowed,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  ark,  inftead 
of  refting  in  Armenia,  firft  (Iruck  ground  in  that  part  of  Tar* 
tary  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Eleuths,  as  being  the  moft 
elevated  trad  of  country  in  the  old  world.  From  thefe  heights 
large  rivers  flow  towards  every  quarter  of  the  horizon.  It  is 
here  that  the  fources  of  the  Selenga  arc  found,  defcending  to  the 
northward  into  the  lake  Baikal ,^and  from  thence  by  the  Ene- 
fei  and  the  Lena  into  the  Frozen  Ocean :  of  the  Amour,  which 
empties  its  waters  to  the  eaftward  into  the  gulph  of  Tartary : 
of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China  flowing  to  the  fouthward,  and 
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of  numberlefs  lakes  and  rivers  difcharging  their  waters  to  the 
weftward,  fome  burying  themfelves  in  deferts  ot  fand,  and 
others  working  their  way  to  the  great  lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caf- 
plan  fea. 

From  fuch  a  fituation,  admitting  the  earth  to  have  been  peopled 
in  fucceffion,  the  two  great  rivers  which  took  the  foutherly  di- 
rection and  croffed  the  fertile  and  cxtenfive  plains  of  China^ 
were  fully  as  likely  to  diredk  the  few  furvivors  of  the  deluge  to 
this  country,  as  that  they  fhould  follow  any  of  the  other  dreams; 
and  probably  more  fo,  as  thefe  led  to  a  warmer  and  more  com* 
fortable  climate,  where  fewer  wants  were  felt  and  thofe  few 
more  eafily  fupplied.  Confidered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  Jefuits  will  not  appear  fo  ill  founded,  which  fup* 
pofes  that  Noah,  feparating  from  his  rebellious  family,  travelled 
with  a  part  of  his  offspring  into  the  eaft,  and  founded  the  Chinefe 
monarchy ;  and  that  he  is  the  fame  perfon  as  the  Foo-Jbcc  ^  of 
their  hiftory.  The  words  of  izxv^XMXtfrom  the  eajly  an  ingeni- 
ous commentator  has  obferved,  ought  more  properly  to  be 
tranflated,  at  the  beginning.  At  all  events,  the  fad  I  conclude 
to  be  irrefiftible,  that  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinefe  have  one  comip- 
mon  origin,  and  the  queftion  then  is  fimply  this,  whether  the 
fertile  plains  of  China  were  abandoned  for  the  bleak  and  barren 
heights  of  Tartary,  or  that  the  wandering  and  half-fami(hed 

*  As  a  corroborating  proof  of  the  Chinele  being  of  Scythic  origin»  it  may  be 

obferved,  that  the  adjunct  charader  Shee  (to  the  family  name  Foo)  is  compofed  of  a 

Jbeep^  rice,  an  arrow j  and  the  conjanftivc  charadef  affo^  from  whence  may  be  inferred 

that  he  united  the  occapations  oEJhefherd^  agrwihanfty  and  ' 
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Scythians  defcended  into  regions  whofe  temperature  aad  pro- 
dudions  were  more  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man. 

If,  however,  we  allow  China  to  have  been  among  the  firft 
nations  formed  after  the  flood,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  kept 
pace  in  learning  and  in  arts  with  the  Chaldeans,  the  Aflfyrians, 
or  the  Egyptians.     Before  the  time  of  Confucius,  its  progrefs 
ii^  civilization  feems  to  have  been  very  flow.     He  was  the  firft 
ptrrfon  who  digefted  any  thing  like  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of 
Loo  ;  for,  in  his  time,  the  country  was  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  petty  princes,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  their  families, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  j  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  like  the  German  princes,  whofe  petty  ftates  are  fo  many 
parts  of  one  great  empire.     It  is  now  about  two  thoufand  years 
fi'nce  the  feveral  monarchies  were  confolidated  in  one  undivded 
and  abfolute  empire.     There  are  feveral  reafons  for  fuppofing 
that,  before  this  period,  China  made  no  great  figure  among  the 
poliflbed  nations  of  the  world,  although  it  produced  a  Confucius, 
fome  of  whofe  works  demonftrate  a  vigorous  and  an  enlightened 
mind.     From  the  commentaries  of  this  philofopher  on  one  of 
their  claflScal  books  *,  it  would  appear  that  a  regular  fucceflion  of 
Emperors  could  be  traced  near  two  thoufand  years  back  from 
his  dme,  or  more  than  four  thoufand  years  from  the  prefent 
period.     The  duration  of  the  dynafties,  with  their  feveral  £m» 
perors,   which  he  enumerates,  and  the  detail  of  occurrences 
in  each  reign,  make  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  fufliciently  plaufi- 
ble,  though  the  chronology,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  aftro-. 

•  The  Sio9'Ki^. 
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nomy,  muft  neceflarily  be  defedive.     It  is  ftill  an  extraordU 
nary  circumftance,   that  none  of  the  ancient  claffical  authors 
ihould  have  had  the  lead  knowledge  of  fuch  a  nation.     Homer 
neither  mentions  them  nor  makes  any  allufion  to  fuch  a  people; 
and  Herodotus  feems  to  have  been  equally  ignorant  of  their 
exiftence ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  beft  chronologifts,  Hero- 
dotus and  Confucius  mud  have  been  contemporaries.     It  may 
fairly  be  concluded  then,  that  the  early  Greeks  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinefe.   Even  more  than  a  century  after  the  father 
of  hiftory  flouriflicd,  when  the  Perfian  empire  was  overthrown 
by  Alexander,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Chinefe  were  known 
to  this  nation ;  which  in  all  probability  would  have  been  the 
cafe,  notwithftanding  their  averfion  to  any  intercourfe  with  fo- 
reigners, had  they  conftituted,  at  that  time,  a  large  and  power- 
ful  empire ;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  ignorance  of  the  Perfians  might 
arife  from  the  intervention  of  the  civilized  nations  of  India,  whofc 
numbers  might  have  made  it  prudent  in  the  former  to  direct 
their  arms  conftantly  towards  the  weft  rather  than  to  the  eaft. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  pretty  generally  adopted,  that  the 
people  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Seres  were  the 
fame  as  the  Chinefe,  partly  oa  account  of  their  eaftern  fituation, 
and  partly  becaufe  the  principal  filk  manufadures  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  brought  from  thence,  which  gave  the  Romans  oc- 
dafion  to  name  the  country  Sericum.  The  Romans,  however, 
received  the  trifling  quantity  of  filk  made  ufe  of  by  them  from 
Perfia,  and  not  from  China,  nor  from  the  country  of  the  Seres. 
Nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  latter  fhould  be  the  Chinefe,  who 
are  faid  to  have  fent  an  embafTy  to  Auguftus,  in  order  to  court 
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the  friendfhip  of  the  Romans,  it  being  fo  very  contrary  to  their 
fundamental  laws,  which  not  only  prohibit  any  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  but  allow  not  any  of  the  natives  to  leave  the 
country.  Thefadt,  indeed,  of  this  embafly  refts  folely  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucius  A.  Florus,  who  wrote  his  hiftory,  if  it 
may  fo  be  called,  nearly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Auguftus  : 
and,  as  none  of  the  hiftorians  contemporary  with  that  Emperor, 
take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  event,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  no  fuch  embafly  was  fent  to  Rome  *. 

The 

•  Ptolemy,  the  Geographer,  places  Serica  adjoining  to  Scythia,  extra  Imaumt  cor- 
refponding  with  Cafhgar,  Tangut,  and  Kitai,  countries  famous  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  plant.  It  would  feem,  indeed,  from  all  the  paflages  which  occur  in 
ancient  authors  concembg  the  Seres,  that  cotton  was  the  fubftance  alluded  to, 
rather  than  (ilk,  and  that  thefe  people  were  not  the  prefent  Chinefe,  but  the  Tartars 
of  Kitai. 

J^aV  ntmora  JEtbiopum  mM  canentia  lana  ? 
Velieraque  ut/oliis  deptSant  tenuia  Seres  ? 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.   v.  120. 


Primique  nova  Pbaetbonte  reteSi 


Sere  J  lanigeris  repetebant  vellera  lucis. 

Sil.  Ital.  1.  6.  V.  3. 


• ^od  moUi  tondent  dejiipite  Seres 

Frondea  Unigera  carpentes  velUra  Silva. 

Claudian. 

Seres  lantfich  Sjflvsrum  mobiles  perfufam  aqua  depeSeutes  frondium  canitiem* 

Plin.  1.6.  17. 

Horace  makes  the  Seres  expert  In  drawing  the  bow,  a  weapon  in  the  ufe  of  which  the 
Scythians  were  always  famous. 

Doffui  Sagittas  tendere  Sericas 

Arcu  patemo  T 

Hor.  lib.  i.   Od*  29.   v.  9. 

It 
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The  firft  people  that  we  know  to  have  travelled  into  China 
was  a  colony  of  Jews  who,  according  to  the  records  kept  by 
their  defcendants,  and  which  I  underftood  from  fome  of  the 
miflionaries  are  corroborated  as  to  the  time  by  Chinefe  hiftory, 
firfl:  fettled  there  fhortly  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  had 
opened  a  communication  with  India.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improba- 
ble that  this  adventurous  and  induflrlous  people  were  the  firft 
to  carry  with  them,  into  their  new  country,  the  filk  worm  and 
the  mode  of  rearing  it,  either  from  Per  fia,  or  fome  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  Emperor  Kaung-Jbee^  in  his  obfervations  on 
natural  hiftory,  takes  notice  that  the  Chinefe  are  greatly  miftaken 
when  they  fay  that  filk  was  an  exclufive  product  of  China,  for 
that  the  upper  regions  of  India  have  a  native  worm  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  which  fpins  a  ftronger  filk  than  any  in  China. 
Although  indeed  ancient  authors  are  filent  as  to  the]article  of  filk, 
there  are  grounds  for  fuppofing  it  was  not  unknown  in  Tangut 
and  Kitai.  Several  expreflions  in  the  Bible  warrant  the  opi- 
nion that  filk  was  ufed  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  the  vejles 
perlucida  ac  fiuid^  Medis  of  Juftin  feem  to  convey  a  defcrip. 
tion  of  filken  robes.  This  mode  of  the  firft  introdudion  of  filk 
into  China  is  offered  as  mere  conjedure^  for  which  I  have  no 
other  authority  in  fupport  of,  than  what  is  here  mentioned,  with 


It  certainly  cannot  be  inferred  that  by  the  Seres f  in  any  of  the  above  quotations,  was 
meant  the  fame  people  as  the  prefent  Chinefe ;  on  the  contrary,  the  probability  is 
that  it  did  not  allude  to  this  nation,  and  that  the  ancients  had  not  the  lead  know- 
ledge  of  its  ezidence.  It  appears  from  another  paflUge  in  Pliny t  that  the  bed  iron  in 
the  world  was  in  Sericum^  and  that  the  Seres  exported  it  with  their  cloths  and  (kins. 
The  iron  of  the  Chinefe,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve«  is  remarkably  bad,  and 
all  their  articles  of  i>eltry  are  imported. 

'      ■  the 
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the  circumftance  of  the  Jews  being  fettled  chiefly  in  the  filk 
provinces,  and  of  their  being  at  this  time  in  confiderable  num- 
bers near  Hang-tcboo-foo^  where  they  carry  on  the  principal 
trade  in  this  article,  and  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  fabri- 
cating the  bed  (lufis  of  this  material  that  are  made  in  China ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  what  oth^r  way  they  could  recommend  th^m- 
felves  to  the  Chinefe,  fo  far  as  to  have  obtained  the  prote^ioa 
of  this  jealous  government,  and  to  be  allowed  to  intermarry 
with  the  women  of  the  country.     It  is  true  they  have  pradifed 
no  underhand  attempts  to  feduce  the  natives  from  th^ir  paternal 
religion,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  embrace  their  own ;  and  al- 
though they  are  not  very  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
fciences,  yet  they  might  have  rendered  them  felves  extremely 
ufeful  in  fuggefting  improvements  in  many  of  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufadlures.    Many  of  them,  indeed,  forfake  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  arrive  at  high  employments  in  the  ftate.     Few 
among  them,  I  underftand,  except  the  Rabbis,  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  they  have  long  been  fo  in- 
termixed with  the  Chinefe,  that  the  priefts  at  the  prefent  day 
are  faid  to  find  fome  difliculty  in  keeping  up  their  congrega- 
tions.    So  different  are  the  efFeds  produced  by  fuScring,  in- 
flead  of  perfecuting,  religious  opinionau 

One  of  the  mifTionaries  has  given  an  account  of  his  vifit  to  a 
fynagogue  of  Jews  in  China.  He  found  the  priefts  moft  rigo- 
roufly  attached  to  their  old  law :  nor  had  they  the  leaft  know- 
ledge of  any  other  Jefus  having  appeared  in  the  world,  except 
the  fon  of  Sirach,  of  whom,  he  fays,  their  hiftory  makes  men- 
tion.    If  this  be  really  the  fad/  their  anceftors  could  not  have 

been 
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been  any  part  of  tb«  ten  tribes  that  were  carried  into  captivity, 
but  may  rather  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  among  the  followers 
of  Alexander^  army,  which  agrees  with  their  own  account  of 
the  time  they  fird  fettled  in  China»  They  poflefled  a  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  fome  other  fragments  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, which  they  had  brought  along  with  them  from  the  weil- 
ward,  but  the  miffionary's  information  is  very  imperfeft,  as  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language  ^. 

Although  a  very  great  fimilarity  is  obfervable  between  many 
of  the  ancient  Jewifh  rites  and  ceremonies  and  thofe  in  uie 
among  the  Chinefe,  yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  for  fup« 
pofing  that  the  latter  received  any  part  of  their  religion  from  the 

*  All  our  enquiries^,  in  paflSng  the  dty  of  Hang-cchoo-foo,  were  fruttlefs  with  re* 
gard  to  thefe  Ifraelites.  We  had  hitherto*  entertained  a  hope  of  being  able  to  pro* 
cure,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey^  a  copy  of  this  ancient  monument  of  the  Jewilh 
hiftory»  which  the  late  Dodor  Geddes  confidered  at  very  defirable  to  compare  with 
thofe  ahready  in  Europe ;  but  the  hafty  manner  in  which  we  travelled,  and  the  re- 
pugnance (hewn  by  our  condu6Ung  officers,  CBou  and  Fan  excepted,  who  had  little 
power  or  influence  in  the  provinces,  to  enter  into  any  of  our  views  that  might  ap« 
pear  to  occafion  delay,-  prevenud  the  fulfilment  of  thofe  hopes.  It  were  much  to  be 
wilhedf  that  the  reverend  miffionaries  would  fb  far  lay  afide  their  antipathy  againft 
opinions,  not  exadly  coinciding  with  thdr.own,  and  enter  into  fuch  a  correfpondence 
with  the  Jews,  as  would  obtain  from  them,  which  they  are  no  doubt  poffefled  of,  an 
account  of  the  progrefs  made  by  the  Chinefe  in  civilization  and  arts,  fince  their  firft 
iettltng  in  that  country,  and  of  other  particulars  noted  down  by  them.  The  ctrcum* 
ftance  of  their  carrying  with  them  their  code  of  laws,  and  the  hiHory  of  their  tribes. 
Is  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  underdood  a  written  fanguage  whfch,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  they  would  ufe  the  utmoft  caution  not  to  lo(e.  Such  an  account  would  be 
more  authentic  than  the  Chinefe  annals,  the  beft  of  which  abound  in  hyperbole,  and 
contain  fadts  fo  difguifed  in  metaphor,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  extrad  from  them 
the  fimple  truth.  At  all  events,  the  comparifon  of  the  two  hi&ories  would  ferve  to 
verify  each  other. 

anceftoft 
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anceftors  of  tKofe  Jews  that  are  ftill  in  the  country.  Thi«, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  priefts  of  Budha, 
who,  according  to  the  Chinefe  records,  came  by  the  invitation 
of  one  of  their  Emperors  from  fome  part  of  India,  near  Thi- 
bet, about  the  fixtieth  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  Thefe  priefts 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  introducing  the  worlhip  of  Budha,  that  it 
continues  to  this  day  to  be  one  of  the  popular  religions  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  no  traces  of  the  original  name  (hould  remain 
is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  they  could  not  poflibly  pronounce  either 
the  B  or  the  D  j  befide,  they  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  as  1  have 
already  obfervcd,  not  to  adopt  any  foreign  names. 

In  fome  part  of  the  feventh  century,  a  few  Chriftians  of  the 
Neftorian  fe(3;  pafled  from  India  into  China  where,  for  a  time, 
they  were  tolerated  by  the  government.  But,  having  moft 
probably  prefumed  upon  its  indulgence,  and  endeavoured  to 
feduce  the  people  from  the  eftablifhed  religions  of  the  country, 
they  were  expofed  to  dreadful  perfecutions,  and  were  at  length 
entirely  extirpated,  after  numberlefs  inftances  of  their  fuffering 
martyrdom  for  the  opinions  they  had  undertaken  to  propagate 
to  the  "  utmoft  corners  of  the  earth."  When  Gengis-Khan 
invaded  China,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
number  of  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  church  followed  his  army 
into  this  country ;  and  they  met  with  fuch  great  encouragement 
from  the  Tartars,  that  when  Kublai-Khan  fucceeded  to  the  go- 
vernment and  built  the  city  of  Pekin,  he  gave  them  a  grant 
of  ground  within  the  walls  of  the  city  for  the  purpofe  of  build- 
ing a  church,  in  order  to  retain  in  the  empire  men  of  fo  much 
learning  and  of  abilities  fo    much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 

I  Chinefe  j 
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Chinefc ;  who,  however,  on  their  piart,  have  affeded,  in  their 
hiftorjr,  to  confider  the  Monguls  as  the  greateft  barbarians,  for 
turning  their  horfes  into  the  apartments  of  the  palacesi  while 
they  themfelves^were  contented  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  courts 
qr  quadrangular  fpaces  furrounded  by  the  buildings.  Father 
Le  Compte,  in  his  memoirs  of  China,  fays,  but  I  know  not  on 
what  authority,  that  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Nankin  the 
Tairtars  put  all  the  Chinefe  women  in  facks,  without  regard  to 
age  or  rank,  and  fold  them  to  the  higheft  bidder ;  and  that 
fuch  as,  in  thus  "  buying  the  pig  in  the  poke,'*  happened  to 
purchafe  an  old,  ugly,  or  deformed  bargain,  made  no  ceremony 
in  throwing  it  into  the  river.  If  Father  Le  Cdmpte  was  not 
the  inventor  of  this,  among  many  other  of  his  pleafant 
ftories,  it  certainly  tells  as  little  in  favotir  of  the  Chinefe,  who 
mud  have  been  the  purchafers,  as  of  the  Tartars;  but  we  will 
charitably  fuppofe  the  thing  never  happened.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, that  the  overthrow  of  the  Chinefe  empire  by  the  Mongul 
Tartars,  was  an  event  not  to  be  regretted  by  the  nation  at  large. 
By  means  of  the  learned  and  fcientific  men,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  from  Balk  and  Samarcand,  ailronomy  Was  im- 
proved, their  calendar  was  corredied,  inftruments  for  niaking 
celeilial  obfervations  were  introduced,  and  the  AireGt  commu- 
nication between  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire  was  opened, 
by  converting  the  ftreams  of  rivers  into  an  artificial  bed,  form- 
iag  an  inland  navigation,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

It  was  about  this  period  when  the  celebrated  Venetian  tta- 
vcUer  Marco  Polo  vifited  the  Tartar  Khan,  then  fitting  on  the 

J  L  throne 
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throne  of  China;   and  who,  on  his  return,  gave  the  firft  ac* 
counts  of  this  extraordinary  empire  ;  which  appeared  indeed  fo 
wonderful  that  they  were  generally  confidered  as  his  own  in- 
ventions.    His  relations  of  the  magnificent  and  fplendid  palaces^ 
of  the  Emperor,  of  his  immenfe  wealth,  of  the  extent  of  his- 
empire,  and  the  vaft  multitudes  of  people,  were  held  to  be  fo^ 
many  fabrications ;    and  as,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  fubje&s,  he 
feldom  made  ufe  of  a  lower  term  than  millions,  his  country- 
men beftowed  upon  him  the  epithet  of  Signer  Marco  MiUionc-^ 
Mr.  Mark  Million.     They  had  no  hefitation,  however,,  in  giv*- 
tbg  credit  to  the  only  incredible  pait  of  his  narrative,  where  he. 
felates  a  few  miracles  that  were  performed,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
journey  through  Perfia,  by  fome  Neftorean  Chriftians.    Young 
Marco  is  faid  to  have  accompanied  three  miflionaries^  of  the 
iDominican  order,  fcnt  from  Venice  to  the  capital  of  Chinas, 
at  the  exprefs  defite  of  Kublai-Khan  ;    but^  whedier  they  met' 
With  little  encouragement  in  the  objed  of  their  miffion,  on 
account  of  being  preceded  by  the   Chriftians  of  the   Greek 
church,  or  their  teal  at  that  rime  was  lefs  ardent  than  in  later 
days,  is  not  ftated ;   but  it  feems  they  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  Eaft,  returning  very  foon  to  their  native  country  much 
enriched  by  their  travels* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Tartar  government,  which 
^as  not  quite  a  century,  great  numbers  df  Mahomedans  like- 
wife  found  their  way  from  Arabia  to  China.  Thefe  people  had 
long,  indeed,  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  a  commercial 
imercourfe  <vith  the  Chxnefe;  which,  however,  as  at  the  pre- 
fent^y,  extended  no  further  tkan  the  fea-ports  on  the  foutherb 

coaft. 
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coaft.  They  now  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  accefs  to  the 
capital,  where  they  rendered  themfelves  particululy  uCeful  in 
adjufting  the  chronology  of  the  nation,  and  making  the  necef- 
iary  calculations  for  the  yearly  calendar.  Having  acquired  the 
language  and  adopted  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the  people, 
by  degrees  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  extending  of  their 
religious  principles,  and  bringing  the  whole  country  to  embrace 
the  dodrine  of  their  great  prophet.  For  this  end,  they  bought 
and  educated  at  their  own  expence  fuch  children  of  poor 
people  as  were  likely  to  be  expofed  in  times  of  famine ;  and 
they  employed  perfons  to  pick  up,  in  the  ftreets  of  the  capital, 
any  infants  that  (hould  be  thrown  out  in  ^he  courfe  of  the 
night,  and  who  were  not  too  much  weakened  or  otherwife 
injured  to  be  recovered. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral  Roman 
Catholic  miflionaries,  of  the  order  of  Jefus,  penetrated  into  the 
Eaft ;  and  the  inde&tigable  zeal  of  one  of  thefe^  Francis  Xavier, 
carried  him  as  far  as  San^Sbian^  a  fmall  ijQand  pn  the  coaft  of 
China,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1552,  in  confe^uence  of  the 
uncommon  fatigues  he  had  undergone.  His  brother  mifllona- 
xtes  have  calculated  that  he  travelled,  on  fopt,  iipt  ieis  t^an  one 
hundred  thoufand  Engliih  miles,  a  great  pact  <2f  which  ^as  over 
mountains  and  deiarts  and  fprefts  and  burning  4^ds.  Since 
a  more  eafy  trommunication  wi^  India  and  China  has  been 
^ffibaed  by  the  way  of  the  Cap*  rf  Qq(A  Hope,  numbers  of 
miSionaries  c^  the  Catholic  religion  have  volunteered  their  fer- 
vices  into  thofe  countries;  and  alfth9»gh  tine  ible  objed  of  their 
mS^Qn  is  the  pri^agation  pf  tfaie  (;aMI^}»n  l^th,  they  find  k 

3  X.  a  neceflary. 
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neceflary,  in  order  to  forward  that  objcdl,  to  make  themfelves 
ufeful  to  the  government.     In  China,  they  are  occafionally  em- 
ployed as  ailronomers,  mathematicians,  mechanics,  and  inter- 
preters.     "  It  muft  have  appeared  a  Angular  fpedlacle,*'  obferves 
Sir  George  Staunton,  "  to  every  clafs  of  beholders,  to  fee  men 
"  adluated   by  motives  different  from  thofe  of  moft  human 
"  anions,  quitting  for  ever  their  country  and  their  connexions, 
"  to  devote  themfelves  for  life  to  the  purpofes  of  changing 
**  the  tenets  of  a  people  they  had  never  feen ;  and  in  purfuing 
"  that  obje<a  to  run  every  rilk,  fuffcr  every  perfecution,  and 
**  facrifice  every  comfort ;   infinuating  themfelves,  by  addrefs, 
"  by  talent,  by  perfeverance,  by  humility,  by  application  to 
"  ftudies  foreign  from  their  original  education,  or  by  the  culti- 
"  vation  of  arts  to  which  they  had  not  been  bred,  into  notice 
"  and  protedion  ;  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  being  ftrangers 
**  in  a  country  where  moft  ftrangers  were  prohibited,  and  where 
"  it  was  a  crime  to  have  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their  anctftors^ 
"  and  gaining,  at  length,  eftabliftiments  neceflary  for  the  pro^ 
"  pagation  of  their  faith,  without  turning  their  influence  to  any 
•*  perfonal  advantage/' 

Moft  of  thofe,  however,  who  were  eftabtifhed  in  Pekin,  to 
the  fpiritual  confolation  of  having  laboured  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  gofpel  not  altogether  in  vain  (for  they  do  fometimes  gain 
a  profelyte)  add  the  fubftanttal  fatisfadion  of  not  having  ne^ 
gle£ted  their  worldly  concerns.  Befides  the  emoluments  arifing 
from  their  feveral  communities,  they  have  (hops  and  houfes  in 
the  capital,  which  they  rent  to  Chinefe.  They  have  alfo  their 
country  villas  and  eftates^  where  they  cultivate  the  vine  and 

other 
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other  fruits,  and  make  their  own  wine.  The  revenues  of  the 
two  Portuguefe  feminaries  are  llated  to  amount  to  twelve 
thoufand  ounces  of  filver,  or  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
The  miffion  de  propaganda  Jide  is  poor.  The  French  Jefuits 
were  once  rich ;  but  their  property  was  difiipated  on  the  diflb- 
lution  of  their  fociety.  The  French  mijjions  etrangeres  drew  oa 
their  fuperiors  at  Paris  before  the  revolution,  but  fince  that  event 
are  reduced  to  a  moil  deplorable  fituation.  And  it  feemed  to 
me,  from  what  I  could  perceive  at  Yuen-min-yucn^  that  they 
were  not  much  difpofed  to  aflifl:  one  another.  Each  nation 
had  its  ieparate  intereft,  and  they  were  not  willing  to  lofe  any 
opportunity  of  calumniating  their  fellow-labourers.  The  French 
and  Italians  were  the  mod  moderate  and  liberal ;  the  Portuguefe 
the  mod  inveterate*  The  miflionaries  of  this  nation  appeared 
to  be  infpired  with  a  jealoufy  and  hatred,  more  than  theological, 
againft  the  reft.  It  is  faid  indeed  that  their  rich  poflefllons,  and 
the  high  fituations  they  unworthily  hold  in  the  board  of  mathe- 
matics, render  them  jealous  of  all  other  Europeans ;  and  they 
ufe  every  means  of  excluding  them  from  the  country. 

From  the  frequent  diflfenfions,  indeed ,  among  the  different 
orders,  and  their  perpetual  broils,  originated  the  perfecutions 
which  they  and  their  profelytes  fuffered  in  China.  The  moft 
violent  of  thefc  difputes  was  carried  on  between  the  Jefuits 
and  the  Dominicans.  The  Jefuits  endeavoured  to  aflimilate 
their  dodlrines  and  their  opinions  to  thofe  of  the  Chinefe,  at 
lead  as  far  as  they  confcientioufly  could  venture  to  do,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  nature  of  their  miffion ;  by  which  means,  together 
with  their  apparently  diiinterefted  conduG,  they  foon  coUeded 
3  a  numerous 
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a  numerous  fet  of  followers,  half  Chriftians  and  half  Pagans* 
Unluckily  for  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  a  different  fed  of  the 
fame  religion,  but  with  principles  more  auftere  and  of  courfe 
lefs  tolerant  of  others  that  deviated  from  their  own,  fpeedily 
followed  the  Jefuits  into  the  Eaft,  The  Dominicans,  meeting 
tvith  fome  of  the  hatf-chriftianized  converts,  foon  gave  them 
to  uiiderftand  that  nothing  lefs  than  eternal  damnation  would 
be  the  lot  of  all  fuch  as  did  not  forfake  their  ancient  fuperfti- 
tions  and  idolatrous  pradtices ;  and  efpecirfly  that  of  facrificing 
to  their  deceafed  relations  in  the  Hall  of  Anceftors.  The  Fran^ 
cifcans  having  joined  the  Dominicans  they  reprcfented  to  the 
Pope  the  abominable  pradlices  of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  perfiiaded 
the  Chinefe  they  were  come  among  them  for  the  fole  purpofe 'of 
Teftoring  their  ancient  religion  to  its  original  purity,  as  deli- 
vered by  their  Great  Philofopher  Confucius.  The  Pope,  upon 
this,  fent  over  a  bull,  interdiding  all  the  tniflionaries  in  China 
from  admitting  any  extraneous  ceremonies  or  idolatrous  wor^ 
fliip,  to  be  ^tended  with  thofe  of  Hety  CaieboHc  C!hurch. 

The  Jefuits,  however,  by  their  fuperior  talents,  having  made 
themfelves  ufeful  at  court,  and  obtained  the  notice  and  protec- 
tion of  Caung'Sbee  the  ruling  monarch,  and  the  greateft  perhaps 
that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  China,  tretted  thip  bull  with 
contempt,  and  continued  to  make  converts  in  their  own  way. 
They  even  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  fum  of  money  and  a 
grant  of  land,  towards  building  a  church  in  Pekin.  And  they 
further  managed  their  affairs  0}  weH  as  to  procure,  from  the  fuc-^ 
ceeding  Pope,  a  difpenfation  in  favour  of  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  coavert  the  Chinefe  to  Ghrvftianity.  The  Domini- 
cans 
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irans  and  Francifcans,  piqued  beyond  mejafure  at  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Jefuits,  reprefented  them  to  the  I^ope,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
as  the  greatefl  enemies  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  Jefuits,  in. 
their  turn,  tranlmitted  to  Rome  a  manifefto,  figned  by  the  Em- 
peror himfelf,  atteiling  that  the  ceremonies  of  homage  to  the 
dead,  retained  by  the  Chinefe  Chriftians,  were  not  of  a  religious 
but  a  civil  nature,  agreeable  to  the  long  eftablifhed  laws  of  the 
empire,  which  could  not,  on  any  cojifideration,  be  difpenfed 
withe  In  fhort,  their  difputes  and  quarrels  ran  fo  high^ 
and  proceeded  to  fuch  lengths;  and  Bulls  and  Embaflfadors 
were  fent  from  Rome,  with  fuch  imperious  and  threatening 
commands  for  the  Chinefe  Chriftians  to  defifl:  from  all  ceremo^ 
nies  that  were  not  warranted  by  the  catholic  church,  that  the 
Emperor  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  iuterpofe  hi»  autho-* 
rity,  and  to  interdid  the  Chriftian  religion  from  being  preached 
at  all  in  his  dominions.  And  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Ytwg  chin 
commenced  his  reign  with  violent  perfecutions  againft  the  mif-- 
fionaries.  He  ordered  many  of  them  itnmediately  out  of  the 
empire  y  others^  w€te  tbirowo  iato  prifon  *,  where  they  lingered 

out 

*  tb  the  year  17S59  Kien  Long  Ulcerated*  by  a  public  edid»  twelve  miffionaries 
outflf  prtibn*  who.  being  dctcded  in  privately  fisducing  the  Chinefe  from  the  reli- 
gion and  cuftoHis  of  the  oountry,  had  been  .condemned  to^perpetual  imprifonment. 
This  edifl,  of^which  I'procnred  a  copy  in  Pekin».does  great  honour  to  the  humane 
and  benevolent  mind  of  the  Emperor.  After  ftating  their  crimey  apprehenrion> 
andtrial,  he  obfervesy  ■  ^' Had  they  made  known  their  arrival  to  the  ofiicers  of 
^  govemmeat^  they  xnight  Ju^ve  proceeded  to  the  capital  aiui  found  proteaion. 
^  Bat  9^  tranigreflbrsof  the  bw,  which  forbids  the  entrance  of  (Vangersy  they  have 
^  fiolenix^the  couzurj^  axid  fecre^y  eiideavoured  to  99^1  tiply  .converts  to  their 
«*  way  of  thiaking»  it  became  my  duty  tp  eppqfe  a  condu^  ib  deceitful*  and  to  put 
**  a  flop  to  the  progreis  of  ftduAian.  Juftl^  as  they  vere  found  to  defei^e  the 
^*  punifhment  to  which  they  have  been  coodemned,  touched,  neverthelefsy  with 

*'  compaffion 
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out  a  miferable  life;  and  fome  were  put  to  death  by  the  bow- 
ftring.  Thofe  few,  who  were  found  neceffary  to  aflift  in  the 
aftronomical  part  of  the  calendar,  he  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
capital. 

Notwiihftanding  the  perfecutionsthat,in  every  reign,  have  been 
violently  carried  on  againft  them  by  the  officers  of  government 
iri  the  fevcral  provinces,  numbers  of  new  miffionaries  have  con- 
tinued, from  time  to  time,  to  fteal  into  the  country.  At  Macao 
we  found  two  young  miffionaries,  who  had  been  waiting  there 
a  long  time,  in  vain,  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  privately 
into  the  country.  They  accufed  the  Portuguefe  of  throwing 
evei*y  obftacle  in  their  way,  while  pretending  to  afford  them 
affiftance  j  but,  on  application  to  the  Britifh  Embaffiidor,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  proquring  them  leave  to  proceed  to  the 
capital ;  and  as  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  had  been  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  La  Lande,  his  fervices  may  probably  fuperfede  thofe 
of  the  right  reverend  bilhop  who  at  prefent  directs  the  aftro- 
nomical part  of  the  important  national  almanack. 

From  the  fhort  view  that  has  here  been  taken  of  the  diflfe-. 
rent  people  who,  at  various  times,  have  gained  admiffion  into 
China,  and  fome  of  them  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of 


'*  compaffion  for  their  imprudencey  it  was  not  without  injury  to  my  feeling^  that  I  rati- 
•*  ficd  the  fentence.  But  recolleAing  afterwards  that  they  were  ftrangers— ftrangrfs 
••  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  my  empire,  my  compaffion  increafed  for  themy 
M  and  humanity  fuffers  on  account  of  their  long  confinement.  I  will|  therefpre, 
^  and  command  that  thefe  twelve  ftrangers  be  fet  at  liberty/' 

diflfeminating 
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diflcminating  their  religious  tenets,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
the  primitive  worfliip  of  tlie  country  has  experienced  many 
changes  and  innovations,  efpecially  fince  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
from  the  nature  of  the  language,  the  maxims  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  other  circumftances,  have  always  been  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  profound  ignorance.     Jews,  Chriftians,  Indians,  and  Ma* 
homedans,  have  feverally  met  with  encouragement.  The  Jefuits 
had  but  one  obftacle  to  overcome,  the  law  that  direfted  offer- 
ings to  be  made  to  deceafed  relations,  and  by  giving  way  to 
this,    which   they  were   inclined   to  do    had   they  not  been 
thwarted  by  the  more  rigorous  Dominicans,  they  might  have 
convened   the  whole  nation  and  Chriftianity  would  have,  be- 
come, in  all  probability,  the  prevailing  religion,  inftead  of  that 
introduced  from  India.     The  paraphernalia  and  almoft  all  the 
mummeries  of  the  Romifli  church,  the  bells,  the  beads,  the 
altars,  the  images,  the  candles,  the  drels,  and  the  fan£timo- 
nious  deportment  of  the  priefts  in  the  hours  of  devotion,  their 
chaunting  and  their  incenfe,  were  already  made  familiar  to  the 
people  in  every  temple  of  Fo.     But,  as  Lord  Macartney  has 
obferved,  "  the  prohibition  or  reftridion  of  fenfual  gratifica-' 
"  tions  in  a  defpotic  country,  where  there  are  fo  few  others,  is 
"  difficult  to  be  reliflied.     Confeffion  is  repugnant  to  the  clofe 
"  and  fufpicious  character  of  the  nation,  and  penance  would 
*^  but  aggravate  the  mifery  of  him  whofe  inheritance  is  his 
"  labour,  and  poverty  his  puniftiment.     Againft  it  alfo  is  the 
"  ftate  of  fdclety  in  China,  which  excludes  women  from  their 
"  proper  fhaie  of  influence  and  importance.     A  religion  which 
^  requires  that  women  fhould  at  ftated  times  communicate  to 
*'  priefts,  in  private,  their  thoughts  and  adions,  muft  be  parti* 

3  M  cularly 
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"  cularly  difgufting  to  a  Chinefc  hufband,  who  had  not  hiro- 
"  felf  been  fufFered  to  fee  his  wife  till  the  day  of  his  marriage ; 
"  and  who  but  feldom  allows  her  afterwards  to  fee  even  her 
"  near  relations  of  another  fex.  A  religion  like  that  of  Ma* 
**  hornet  can  only  be  extended  by  violence  and  terror  j  for  the 
"  natural  ftubbornnefs  of  men  does  not  readily  give  way  to 
"  novel  impreflions ;  but  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  is  alone 
"  to  be  infufed  through  the  means  of  gentlcnefs,  perfuafion, 
"  and  imperceptible  perfeverance.  Thcfe  are  the  proper  inftrn* 
"  ments  of  converfion,  and  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fair  fex, 
"  whofe  eloquence,  on  fuch  occafions,  gives  charms  to  devo- 
"  tion  and  ornaments  to  truth.  The  earlieft  ftages  of  Chrif- 
"  tianity  received  no  fmall  fupport  from  female  agency  and 
**  example ;  and  for  what  fhew  of  religion  ftill  appears  in  our 
"  churches,  we  are  furely  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  piety  and 
"  attendance  of  women/'  Nothing,  in  fa<a,  more  tended  to 
alarm  the  Cbinefe  than  the  imprudent  practice  of  the  Romifh 
miffionaries  of  feduciog  the  Chinefe  women  to  their  churches 
whom,  as  they  avow  in  their  correfpondence,  they  fometitnes 
coaxed  out  of  their  jewels  and  money  ;  adding,  by  way  of  jufti- 
fication,  that  it  was  to  promote  the  fervice  of  God. 

The  primitive  religion  of  China  or,  at  leaft,  thofe  opinions, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Confucius, 
(and  before  that  period  all  feems  to  be  fable  and  uncertainty) 
may  be  pretty  nearly  afcertained  from  the  writings  that  are 
afcribed  to  that  philofophen  He  maintains  in  his  phyfics, 
that  "  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  poflibly  be  produced  any 
'«(  thing; — ^that  material  bodies  muft  have  exifted  from  all  eter* 

"  nity; 
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*  nity ;— that  the  caufc  [Jee^  reafon)  or  principle  of  things,  muft 
"  have  had  a  co-exiftence  with  the  things  themfelves ; — that, 
"  therefore,  this  caufe  is  alfo  eternal,  infinite,  indeftrudible, 
"  without  limits,  omnipotent  and  omniprefcnt ;— that  the  cen- 
"  tral  point  of  influence  (firength)  from  whence  this  caufe  pria- 
"  cipally  afts,  is  the  blue  firmament  [fieti)  from  whence  its 
**  emanations  fpread  over  the  whole  univerfc ;— that  it  is, 
**  therefore,  the  fupreme  duty  of  the  prince,  in  the  name  of 
**  his  fubjeds,  to  prefent  offerings  to  //>a,  and  particularly  at  the 
**  equinoxes,  the  one  for  obtaining  a  propitious  feed-time,  and 
"  the  other  a  plentiful  harvefL** 

Tl.efe  offerings  to  the  Deity,  it  may  be  obferved,  were  al- 
ways placed  on  a  large  ftone,  or  heap  of  flones,  eredled  on  the 
fummit  of  a  high  mountain,  on  the  fuppofition,  probably,  that 
their  influence  would  be  fo  much  the  greater,  in  proportion  as 
they  fhould  approach  the  feat  and  fountain  of  creative  power ; 
like  the  ancient  Perfians  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  confidcr- 
cd  the  whole  circle  of  the  Heavens  to  be  the  great  ruling  power 
of  the  univerfe,  to  which  they  alfo  facrificed  on  high  moun- 
tains. Thus  Tacitus,  in  fpeaking  of  the  practice  of  worftiip- 
ing  the  gods  on  high  mountains,  obferves,  that  the  nearer  mor- 
tals can  approach  the  heavens,  the  more  diftindly  will  their 
prayers  be  heard ;  and  on  the  fame  principle,  Seneca  fays,  that 
the  people  always  ftrove  fq|  the  feat  ncjrt  to  the  image  of  the 
deity  in  the  temples,  that  their  prayers  might  be  the  better 
heard.  Thus  alfo  Noah,  after  quittiftg  the  ark,  buik  an  altar 
on  the  mountain  where  it  refted,  and  made  a  burnt-offering, 
whofe  fmoke  afcending  to  heaven  was  pleafing  to  the  Lord. 

3  M  2  And 
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And  Abraham  was  commanded  to  oflfer  his  only  Ton  Ifaac  on  ^ 
mountain  in  the  land  of  Moria ;  and  Balak  carried  Balaam  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Pifgah  to  offer  a  facrifice  there,  and  to  curfe 
Ifrael.  Thus,  indeed,  all  nations  in  their  infancy  adopted  the 
natural  idea  of  paying  adoration  to  Heaven  from  high  places* 

The  large  ftones,  or  the  heaps  of  ftones,  that  hare  been  ap^- 
propriated  for  religious  ufes  at  different  times,  in  almoft 'every 
part  of  the  world,  might  have  been  introduced,  as  Lord  Karnes 
fuppofes,  from  the  cuftom  among  favage  nations  to  mark  with 
a  great  ftone  the  place  where  their  wortlues  were  interred  :,  that 
fuch  worthies  being  at  length  deified,  in  the  fuperftitious  na- 
tions of  their  volarie?,  the  ftones  that  were  dedicated  to  their 
memory  became  eflfential  in  every  aft  of  religious  worfhip  per- 
formed in  honour  of  their  new  deities.  The  very  particular 
homage,  that  for  time  immemorial  has  been  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead  by  the  Chinefe^  renders  the  above  explana^- 
tion  extremely  probable  as  ta  the  origin  of  their  altar  of  four 
ftones  which  in  their  language  are  called  Tan^  and  which  in 
former  times  were  erefted  on  moft  of  their  high  mountains  i 
and  it  is  lingular  enough  that,  at  the  prefent  day,,  the  tan 
ihould  be  reprefented,  upon  many  of  the  akars  ereded  in  their 
temples,  by  fDur  loofe  ftones  placed  oa  the  four  corners  of  the 
altar,  as  the  horns  were  in  the  corners  of  the  Jewifh  altars.. 
When  population .  increafed^  and  t^  people  were  fpread  wide, 
ever  the  empire,  the  inconvenience  of  afcending  any  partif- 
cular  mountain  muft  neceffarily  be  felt,  and  the  tan  was.  thea 
transferred  to  places  that  were  better  fuited  for  general  ac- 
commodation.    The  iatne  idea  indeed  is  ftill  retained  in  our 

^  churches^ 
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churches,  the  altar  and  high  place  being  fynonimous  words.  In 
the  city  of  Pekin,  which  (lands  on  a  fandjr  plain,  the  tkn-tan^ 
or  altar  of  Heaven;  the  tee-tan  or  altar  of  earth;  and  ihe  Jien^ 
nong-tan  or  altar  of  ancient  agriculturifts,  are  ere£ted  upon  arti- 
ficial mounts  within  the  walls  of  the  palace;  and  here  the  Em- 
peror continues^  to  this  day,  to  facrifice  at  appointed  time8» 
exclufively^  as  the  fon  of  Heaven,  and  the  only  being  on  earth 
worthy  to  intercede  for  his  people.  The  fame  dodrine  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Confucius,  who  obferves^  that  the  diftance 
between  the  all-creative  power,  or  caufe  of  all  things,  and  the 
people  is  fo  jmmeafurably  great,  that  the  king  or  ruler,  as  high 
prieA,  can  alone  oSer  fuch  a  facrifice ;  and  that  this  power  is 
bed  fatisfied  when  man  performs  the  moral  duties  of  life ;  the 
principal  of  which  he  makes  toconfift  in  filial  piety,and  unlimited 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

His  religious  notions  and  morals  do  him  great  credit,  but 
his  metaphyfics  are  fo  abfcure  as  not  to  be  intelligible  which^ 
however,  may  partly  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  language. 
In  his.  writings  appears  a  ftrong  prediledion  fcfr  a  kind  of  for- 
tune-telling, or  prediding  events  by  the  myftical  lines  olFo-Jbee. 
By  the  help  of  thefe  lines,  and  the  prevailing  element  at  the 
ctommencement  of  the  reign  of  a  prince,  he  pretended  to  fore- 
tel  the  events  that  woul4  take  place  and  the  length  of  its  con- 
tinuance; but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  cautious  enough  to 
wrap  them  up  in  fuch  ambiguous  and  myfterious  expreffions 
that,  like  mod  prophecies  of  the  kind,  they  might  admit  of  a 
Tariety  of  interpretations.  This  manner  of  expounding  the 
lines  of  Fo-fhee  by  Confucius,  the  fuppofcd  fyftem  of  binary 

arithmetic 
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arithmetic  by  Leibnitz,  laid  the  foundation  of  confulting  future 
deftiny,  at  this  day  univerfally  fought  after  by  the  Chinefe  *• 

Predeftinaiion  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  has  formed  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  religion ;  and,  in  confideration  per- 
haps of  popular  opinion,  has  been  foifted  into  the  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  though  unwarranted  by  any  paflage  in  the  holy 
fcriptures.  It  is  a  doftrine  little  calculated  for  the  promotion  of 
good  morals,  and  ftill  lefs  fo  for  conveying  fpiritual  confolation. 
The  Chinefe,  however,  confine  the  influence  of  lots  to  the  events 
of  this  life.  It  would  perhaps  be  doing  injuftice  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  Confucius  to  fuppofe,  that  he  really  believed  in  the 
doftrine  of  fatality.  Being  prime  minifter  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  China,    it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  aft  the  politician  as 

♦  The  government  even  grants  licences  to  certain  perfons,  under  the  abufed  n;ime 
of  aftronomersy  who  pretend  to  predict  events,  and  caft  out  evil  fpirits  by  a  charm, 
confiding  of  fomc  charaftcr  written  by  them,  according  to  the  fuppofcd  prevailing 
planet.  The  national  almanack,  not  lefs  minute  in  its  predidions  than  thofe  of 
Francis  Moore  orVmcent  Wing,  or  even  Partridge,  points  out  the  changes  of  th^ 
weather  in  every  monUi>  with  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  for  undertaking  moft  of 
the  important  concerns  of  life.  And  that  the  fallacy  of  thcfc  is  not  detedked,  may 
afford  lefs  matter  for  furprize,  on  recollection  that,  in  the  wife  and  enlightened  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  among  vtry  intelligent  people,  the  (late  of  the  weather  it  pre- 
tended to  be  predicted  by  the  phafes  of  the  moon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  will  prognofti- 
cate  a  change  of  weather  to  happen  at  the  new  moon^  or  the  firft  quarter,  or  the  full, 
or  the  laft  quarter,  or,  at  all  events,  three  days  before,  or  three  days  after  one  or 
other  of  thefe  periods ;  fo  that  the  predidor  hus,  at  the  leall,  eight-and-twcnty  days 
out  of  a  lunar  revolution,  in  favour  of  his  predi#ion  being  right,  and  the  whole 
lunation  is  only  twenty-nine  and  a  half.  He  has  alfo  another  great  advantage  :  the 
accidental  coincidence  of  one  fingle  prophecy  with  tiie  events  eflabiifhes  his  fame 
tor  ever,  whilft  his  blunders  are  either  overlooked,  or  £onildered  only  as  tboi*e  of  the 
perfon,  and  llot  the  defed  of  the  icience, 

well 
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well  as  the  philofopher ;  and  he  could  not  fiul  to  know,  that 
the  fuperftitions  of  the  people  were  among  the  beft  fupports  of 
the  government.  He  might  have  been  aware  of  the  folly  and 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  dodrine,  and  yet  found  it  prudent  to  en- 
force the  obfervance  of  it;  juft  as  the  Greeks  thought  proper 
to  continue  their  Lots.  Thefe,  inftead  of  fticks,  as  ufed  by  the 
Chinefe,  were  three  ftones  that,  according  to  fome,  were  firft 
difcovered  and  prefented  to  Pallas  by  the  nymphs,  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter,  who  rejeded  an  offering  that  rather  belonged  to 
Apollo,  and  threw  them  away  ; — an  excellent  moral,  obferves 
Dodtor  Tytler,  the  learned  tranflator  of  the  hymns  and  epi- 
grams of  Callimachus,  fhewing  that  thofe  perfons  who  are 
guided  by  Pallas,  or  Wifdom,  will  improve  the  prefent  time, 
without  being  too  anxious  to  pry  into  futurity.  The  Greek 
poe%  however,  like  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  afcribed  to  the 
pofleflbr  of  the  Lots,  the  talent  of  reading  future  deftiny. 

**■  By  him  the  fiirc  events  of  Lots  arc  giv^n ; 

**  By  hira  the  prophet  fpeaks  the  will  of  Heaven.""        Tytlir. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  their  lots  to  determine  future  events, 
which  were  a  kind  of  wooden  dice,  and  their  prieRs  examined 
the  marks  and  interpreted  the  fignifxcation  of  the  throw.  And 
the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  TacittKB,  made  ufe  of  little 
fticks,  notched  at  the  ends  which,  like  the  Chinefe,  they 
threw  three  times  in  cafe  they  did  not  approve  of  the  firfl 
throw.  Herodotus  traces  the  cuftom  of  predi^ng  future 
events  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  feems  to  think  the  Greeks 
had  it  from  them.     But  is  not  the  defire  of  prying  into  futu« 
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ritjrto  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  weaknefs  in  human  nature,  than 
as  a  cuftom  borrowed  by  one  nation  from  another  ?  Are  we  en- 
tirely free  from  it  in  modern  Europe  ?  However  humiliating  the 
refleftion  may  be,  yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  men  of  the 
ftrongeft  minds  and  founded  judgments  have  fometimes,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  an  ufeful  life,  devoted  their  time  to  the  ex- 
pofition  of  old  prophecies  without  meaning,  or  applicable  only 
to  events  that  were  already  in  train  to  be  accompliflied  when 
the  predidion  was  made.  Among  many  others,  the  great 
Napier^  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  might  be  produced  as  an 
inftance  of  this  remark.  From  the  Apocalypfe  of  Saint  John 
he  predid^ed  th6  day  of  judgment ;  but  his  calculations  in  this 
inftance  not  being  founded  on  data  equally  folid  with  thofe  on 
which  he  conftrudled  his  tables,  he  unfortunately  furvived  the 
day  he  had  named  to  blufh  at  his  own  weaknefs. 

Other  parts  of  the  dodrine  of  Confucius  were  well  calculated 
to  keep  alive  the  fuperftitious  notions  that  ftill  prevail  among 
the  multitude.  He  taught  them  to  believe  that  the  human 
body  was  compofed  of  two  principles,  the  one  light,  invifible, 
and  afcending  j  the  other  grofs,  palpable,  and  defcending ;  that 
the  feparation  of  thefe  two  principles  caufe  the  death  of  man  j 
that  at  this  awful  period  the  light  and  fpiritual  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  afcends  into  the  air,  whilft  the  grofs  and  corporeal 
matter  fmks  into  the  earth.  The  word  deaths  in  fad,  never 
enters  into  the  philofophy  of  Confucius;  nor,  indeed,  on 
common  occafions  is  it  employed  by  the  Chinefe  at  the  prefent 
day.  When  a  perfon  departs  this  life,  the  common  expreffion 
is,  be  has  returned  to  bis  family.     And  although  the  body  re- 
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folves  itfclf  in  the  courfe  of  time  into  its  primitive  elements,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  univerfe;  yet,  he  contended,  the  fpirits 
of  fuch  as  had  performed  their  duty  in  life  were  permitted  to 
vifit  their  ancient  habitations,  or  fuch  places  as  might  be  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  the  homage  of  their  defcendants,  on 
whom  they  had  the  power  of  conferring  benefactions.  On  this 
ground  it  became  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  every  good  man  to 
obferve  a  ftri£t  obedience  of  the  performance  of  facred  rites  in 
the  temple  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  anceftors.  He  main- 
tained that  all  fuch  as  negleded  this  great  branch  of  moral  duty 
would  be  punifhed  for  their  negled,  after  death,  by  their  fpirit- 
ual  part  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  vifiting  the  hall  of 
anceftors ;  and,  confequently,  of  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the 
homage  beftowed  by  their  defcendants.  Such  a  fyftem  could 
not  fail  to  eftablifh  a  belief  in  good  and  evil  genii,  and  of  tute- 
lar fpirits  prefiding  over  families,  towns,  cities,  houfes,  moun- 
tains, and  otlier  particular  places.  It  afterwards  required  no 
great  ftretch  of  the  imagination  to  give  to  thefe  "  airy  nothings 
"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  either  Confucius  or  any 
of  his  difciples  attached  the  leaft  idea  of  a  perfonal  being  to  the 
deity ;  nor  does  it  feem  ever  to  have  entered  into  their  miqds 
to  reprefent  xht  great  Jirji  caufe  under  any  image  or  perfonifica- 
tion.  They  conlidered  the  fun,  moon,  ftars  and  the  elements, 
with  the  azure  firmament,  as  the  creative  and  produi^ive  powers, 
the  immediate  agents  of  the  Deity  and  infeparably  conneded 
with  him,  and  they  offered  adoration  to  thefe  agents,  united  ia 
one  word  Tien  (Heaven).     It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  after  what 
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has  already  been  obferved  in  the  fixth  chapter,  that  I  fiiould 
lay  any  ftrefs  on  the  iimilarity  of  words  in  different  languages, 
or  on  the  analogy  of  their  fignification,  in  order  to  prove  a  com- 
mon origin  ;  but  if  the  conjediure  of  the  learned  Bos  be  right, 
'that  Qiof  may  be  derived  from  0«*v  to  move  forward,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Perfians,  worfliipped,  tien  certainly  comes 
very  near  the  Greek  both  in  found  and  tignification  ;  nearer  it 
could  not  come  in  found,  as  the  Chinefe  by  no  effort  could  pro- 
nounce the  0  tb.  The  word  tien  not  only  fignifies  heaven^  but 
a  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  is  in  common  ufe  both 
in  writing  and  converfation  for  day^  as  ye^  ul^  fan  ticn^  one,  two, 
three  days* 

The  Confucionifts,  like  the  Stoics,  feem  to  have  confidered 
the  whole  univerfe  as  one  animated  fyftem,  made  up  of  one 
material  fubftance  and  one  fpirit,  of  which  every  living  thing 
was  an  emanation,  and  to  which,  when  feparated  by  death  from 
the  material  part  it  had  animated,  every  living  thing  again  re- 
turned. In  a  word,  their  conceptions  of  the  Deity  might  be  fum- 
med  up  in  thofe  two  beautiful  and  expreffive  lines  of  Pope, 

•*  All  arc  but  parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole, 
•*  Whofe  body  niture  is,  :inJ  God  the  foul." 

But  that  which  is  moft  furprizing  is,  that  the  enthufiaflic  fol« 
lowers  of  Confucius  have  never  ereded  any  ftatue  to  his  me- 
mory, nor  paid  him  divine  honours  as  erroneoufly  has  been 
fuppofed.     In  every  city  is  a  public  building,  a  kind  of  college^ 
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wherein  examinations  are  held  for  degrees  of  office,  and  this 
building  is  called  the  houfe  of  Confucius.  Here,  on  certain 
appointed  days,  the  men  of  letters  aflemble  to  pay  refpedt  to 
the  memory  of  their  efteemed  philofopher.  In  the  great  hall 
appropriated  for  this  ceremony  a  plain  tablet  is  ereded,  on 
which  is  painted  an  infcription,  in  gilt  charaders,  to  this  cffeGt ; 
"  O  Cong-foo-tfe^  our  revered  maftcr,  let  thy  fpiritual  part 
"  defcend  and  be  pleafed  with  this  our  refpedl  which  we  now 
**  humbly  offer  to  thee  !"  Fruit  and  wine,  flowers,  perfumes 
and  other  articles  are  then  placed  before  the  tablet,  during 
which  are  alfo  burning  various  kinds  of  fcented  gums,  frankin- 
cenfe,  tapers  of  fandal  wood  and  gilt  paper.  This  ceremony^ 
which  in  every  refpeft  is  the  fame  to  that  which  he  taught  as 
an  obfervance  towards  the  manesof  departed  relations,  they  arc 
perfuaded  is  agreeable  to  the  invifible  fpirits  of  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  offered,  who  delight  in  hovering  over  the  grateful  odour  of 
flowers,  of  fruit,  and  the  fmoke  of  incenfe.  Thus,  in  like  man- 
ner, did  the  Romans  on  their  birth-days  offer  flowers  and 
fruit  and  wine,  and  burn  incenfe  to  invifible  fpirits,  whom 
they  called  the  genVi^ 

**  Timde  meruin  genio." 
"  Fill  a  glafs  to  Genius." 

But  the  priefts,  who,  in  all  ages  and  in  mod  nations,  have 
been  crafty  enough  to  turn  to  their  own  account  the  credulity 
and  fuperftitions  of  the  people,  having  once  eftablifhed  as  a 
religious  duty  the  offering  of  fweet-fmelling  herbs  and  other 
perfumes,  found   little  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  multitude, 
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that  the  tutelar  fpirits  could  eat  as  well  as  fmell,  and  that  facrifices 
and  meat-offerings  would  be  acceptable  to  the  gods.  The  priefts 
of  China  loft  no  time  in  introducing  facrifices,  even  of  living 
creatures,  and  offerings  of  corn  and  rice  and  wine  and  pre- 
cious metals  upon  their  altars,  not  however  to  that  extent 
which  was  pradifed  in  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofe 
gods  were  the  moft  mercenary  of  all  nations,  being  rarely  in- 
duced to  grant  a  favour  without  a  fee.  Nor  in  modern  days 
have  the  monks  and  priefts  of  the  Catholic  faith  been  backward  in 
this  refpedl  particularly  in  fandioning  the  dodrine  of  compojitton 
forfmsy  for  the  abfolution  of  which  the  rate  was  not  even  fixed 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifh- 
ing,  this  impious  pradice  of  bargaining  with  the  Almighty  has 
furvived  the  dark  ages,  and  exifts  to  a  certain  degree  at  this 
moment. 

The  moral  and  religious  opinions  of  Confucius  were,  in  fad, 
too  fublime  and  too  metaphyfical  to  preferve  their  purity  among 
a  people  fo  unprepared,  as  his  countrymen  were,  to  receive  and 
cherifh  them.  The  attention  of  the  multitude  would  feem,  in- 
deed, in  all  nations  to  require  being  fixed  on  fomething  grois 
and  material.  How  difficult  was  it  for  the  prieft  and  the  leader 
of  the  Jews,  to  reftrain  their  people  from  pradices  of  idolatry. 
In  the  Ihort  abfence  even  of  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai,  they  made 
ibr  themfelves  a  molten  calf  of  gold  as  an  objed  of  divine  wor- 
Ihip,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  what  they  had  beheld  in  the 
temples  of  Egypt.  The  invifible  god  made  little  impreffion 
on  their  grofs  and  untutored  underftandings.  Nor  was  Numa 
iQQtore  fuccefaful  than  Mofes  or  Confucius^  in  his  attempt  to  efta^ 
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blifti  among  the  people  the  worfhip  of  an  ideal  or  mental  ob- 
je£l  of  adoration.  Thus  alfo  it  happened  with  the  Chinefe, 
The  fublime  conceptions  of  their  great  philofopher,  too  refined 
indeed  for  untutored  human  nature,  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. They  required  fome  vifible  obje£l  on  which  they 
might  fix  their  attention.  It  was  not  enough  merely  to  ima- 
gine that  the  fpirits  of  men,  who  had  done  their  duty  in  this 
life,  were  permitted  to  haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies  were 
interred,  or  where  their  furviving  friends  flioijld  aflcmble  to 
do  them  honour :  it  was  neceflary  to  give  them  a  form  and  fub* 
ftance.  In  the  fame  manner  was  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion contaminated  by  the  multitude  of  images  that  were  in- 
vented in  the  monkifli  ages,  when  every  city,  town,  and  churchy 
and  even  individuals,  provided  they  could  pay  for  them,  had 
their  particular  patron,  or  tutelar  faint. 

Like  the  temples  of  Confucius,  thofe  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians are  fuppofed  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  ftatues ;  and 
Herodotus  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  Hefiod  and  Homer 
were  the  firft  who  introduced  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  among 
the  Greeks ;  impofed  names  upon  each,  ailigned  their  func-* 
lions  and  their  honours,  and  clothed  them  in  their  feveral 
forms.  And  we  learn  from  Silius  Italicus,  that  the  ancient 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  had  no  vifible  type  of  the  Deity. 

**  Sed  nulla  effigies,  fimulacraye  nota  deorum, 
**  Majeftate  locuiDt  et  facro  implevere  timore.'' 
'*  No  ftatues  of  the  gods  appear  within» 
**  Nor  images  ;  but  reverend  horror  round, 
'■  And  gloom  majeftic  guard  the  facred  ground.'' 
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The  miffionaries  in  their  writings  have  endeavoured  to  imprefs 
the  world  with  an  idea  that  the  Chinefe,  and  particularly  theCon- 
fucionifts,  are  atheiftsj  that  they  difbelieve  in  a  future  ftate  of 
exiftcnce  j  and  that  they  are  the  vidims  of  a  fenfclefs  fuperfti- 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  than  fuch  an  accufation. 
Could  Cauffg'JJjce  be  an  atheift,  when  he  infcribed  with  his  own 
hands  the  Jefuit  church  in  Pekin, 

"  To  the  only  true  principle  of  all  things,"  &c. 

And  can  a  people  be  juftly  accufed  of  a  difbelief  in  a  ftate  of 
future  exiftence,  when  the  whole  nation,  of  what  fedt  foever, 
prefents  its  offerings  at  ftated  feafons  to  the  fplrits  of  its  de- 
parted anceftors  ?  Does  the  ejaculation,  "  Let  thy  Spiritual  part 
"  defcend  and  be  pleafed  with  this  our  [refpedt  which  we  now 
*'  humbly  offer  to  thee  !"  convey  any  fixch  fuppofition  ?  And 
of  all  others,  the  miffionaries  ought  to  have  been  the  laft  to  ac- 
cufe  the  Chinefe  of  fenfelefs  fuperftitions.  Surely  it  is  not 
more  repugnant  to  reafon,  nor  lefs  confonant  with  human  feel- 
ings, to  offer  grateful  gifts  to  the  manes  of  deceafed  parents  and 
friends,  than  to  fall  down  before  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
thoufand  faints  whom  caprice  or  cabal  have  foifted  into  their 
calendar,  and  of  whofe  hiftory  and  adtions  even  their  votaries  are 
totally  ignorant  ?  Chinefe  fuperftition,  in  this  refpe£l  is,  to  fay 
the  worft  of  it,  an  amiable  weaknefs.  If  the  fuppofition  be 
allowed  that  beings  who  have  departed  this  life  may  poflefs 
an  influence  over  remaining  mortals,  it  is  furely  more  natural 
to  addrefs  thofe  whofe  care  and  kindnefs  had  already  been  felt, 
than  thofe  of  whom  we  have  no  further  knowledge  than  the 
name.      There   is  perhaps  no  ftronger  incentive  to  virtuous 
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adions,  nor  a  more  efFeftual  check  againft  vicious  purfuits, 
than  the  idea  that  the  departed  fpirit  of  a  beloved  parent  may 
continue  to  watch  over  and  dire£t  our  conduft.  The  Chinefe,  at 
all  events,  are  not  illiberal  in  their  fuperftitions :  they  made  not 
the  lead  difficulty  in  allowing  the  corpfe  of  one  of  our  artifts, 
who  died  at  Tong-tcboo^  though  a  Chriftian  and  confequently 
in  their  opinion  a  heretic,  to  be  depofited  in  the  midft  of  their 
public  burying  ground.  With  as  little  reafon  does  an  angry  mif- 
fionary  complain  of  the  drefles  and  ceremonies  of  their  priefts, 
as  they  certainly  borrowed  nothing  from  the  Catholics,  who^ 
on  their  part,  are  much  indebted  to  the  heathen  Greeks  for  a 
great  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  their  own  religion.  "  There 
"  is  no  country,"  fays  he,  "  where  the  devil  has  fo  fuccefs- 
"  fully  counterfeited  the  true  worfliip  of  the  holy  church. 
"  Thefe  priefts  of  the  infernal  fpirit  wear  long  loofe  gowns, 
"  exadlly  refembling  thofc  of  fome  of  the  fathers  of  the  church; 
"  they  live  in  temples  like  fo  many  monafteries,  and  they  chaunt 
"  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  us/' 

Another  religion,  much  better  calculated  to  gain  popularity, 
fprung  up  about  the  time  of,  or  very  (hortly  after,  the  death 
of  Confucius.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Lao^Kungy  having  tra- 
velled into  Thibet,  became  in  part  acquainted  with  the  wor- 
fliip of  the  priefts  of  Lama,  which  he  thought  would  fuit  his 
countrymen,  and  might  alfo  be  the  means  of  raifmg  his  own  re- 
putation. He  accordingly  eftablifhed  a  feft,  under  the  name  of 
Tao'tzcy  or  "  Sons  of  immortals.*'  He  maintained,  like  Epi- 
curus, that  to  live  at  his  eafe  and  to  make  himfelf  happy  were 
the  chief  concerns  of  man  :  that,  to  feize  the  prefent  moment, 
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regardlefs  of  the  paft  and  of  that  to  come,  was  the  bufinefe 
of  life, 

**  Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  crcdiila  pollero." 

•*  Swift  the  fleeting  pleafure  feize, 

•*  Nor  triift  to-morrow's  doubtful  light." 

But  as  ills  would  come,  and  difeafe  and  death  feemed  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  mankind,  the  beverage  of  immortal  life  was  a 
glorious  idea  to  hold  out  to  mortal  man.  In  fa6t,  immortality 
was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Delai  Lama^  who  i?  fuppofed 
never  to  die ;  the  foul  of  the  reigning  Lama  paffing  immediately 
into  the  perfon  of  his  fucceflbr.  This  dodrine,  a  branch  of 
the  Metempfycofis,  was  converted  by  Lao^ KungiviXo  x\\t  art  of 
producing  a  renovation  of  the  faculties  in  the  fame  body,  by 
the  means  of  certain  preparations  taken  from  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature.  The  infatuated  people  flew  with  avidity  to 
the  fountain  of  life.  Princes  even  fought  after  the  draughts 
that  Ihould  render  them  immortal,  but  which,  in  fa<ft,  brought 
on  premature  death.  Numerous  inftances  are  faid  to  be  on 
record,  wherein  the  eunuchs  have  prevailed  on  the  fovereign 
to  fwallow  the  immortal  liquor  which  feldom  failed  to  difpatch 
him.  Father  Trigault,  who  was  in  Pekin  when  the  Tartars 
took  pofTeflSon  of  it,  fpeaking  of  the  propenfity  of  the  upper 
claflTes  for  the  beverage  of  life,  obferves,  "  Even  in  this  city, 
"  there  are  few  of  the  magiftrates  or  eunuchs  or  others  in 
"  oflice  free  from  this  infanity ;  and  as  there  are  plenty  who 
**  wifh  to  learn  the  fecret,  there  is  no  want  of  profeflbrs."  This 
feems  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of  alchemy  to  which  the  Jefuits 
have  faid  the  Chinefe  are  addided.     The  preparation  of  the 

liquor 
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liquor  of  life  is  their  philofophcr's  flone ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility^, is  compofed  of  opium  and  other  drugs  which,  by 
encreafing  the  ftimulus^  gives  a  momentary  exhilaration  to  the 
fpirits ;  and  the  fucceeding  languor  reauiring  another  and  ano* 
ther  draught  till  at  length,  the  excitability  being  entirely  ex- 
haufted,  the  patient  "  puts  on  immortality." 

• 
How  much  foever  we  may  find  ourfelves  difpofed  to  cenfure 
the  abfurdity  of  theChinefe  beverage  of  life,  we  are  not  a  great 
way  behind  them  in  this  refpcdk,  or  th6  Perkinfes^  the  Solomons^ 
the  Vclnosy  and  the  Brodumsy  with  an  innumerable  hod  of  quacks; 
whofe  indecent  advertifements  difgrace  our  daily  prints,  would 
not  derive  their  fubfiftence,  much  lefs  rife  to  affluence,  by  the 
credulity  of  Engliftimen  ;  for  many  of  thefe  pefts  of  foclety  arc 
foreigners,  too  contemptible  in  their  own  country  to  meet  with 
encouragement.  What  conclufion  would  a  Chinefe  be  apt  to 
draw  of  ouf  national  character,  if  he  had  only  a  fmattering  of 
our  language,  juft  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  read  thefe  daily 
eSuHons  that  arc  forced  upon  public  notice  ^  ?  And  what  muft 
he  think  of  the  reveries  of  Condorcet,  and  of  his  £ngli(h  dif- 
ciples,  whofe  monflrous  dodrines  (under  the  abufed  name  of 
philofophy)  would  perfuade  him  that  fleep  was  a  difeafe !   That 

"  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  fleave  of  care, 
'•  The  death  of  each  day's  life,  fore  labour's  bath, 
•'  BaJm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  fecond  courfe, 
"  Chief  nouriOier.in  life's  feaft" 

•  And  which,  together  with  their  pemiciotis  praAices  and  infamous  pamphlets, 
addrefled  chiefly  to  youth  of  both  fexes,  it  may  be  added,  have  done  more  mifchicf 
than  "  plague,  peftileuce,  or  famine."  Among  the  numerous  focicties  that  have 
been  formed  for  the  amendment  of  public  morals  and  the  fuppreflion  of  vice,  it  is 
furprizing  that  no  plan  has  been  thought  of  for  the  fuppreffion  of  impudent  quacks. 

3  o  was 
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was  a  bodily  infirmity,  which  the  perfcSiibility  of  the  human 
mind  (fo  happily  commenced  by  the  French  fubverfion)  would 
completely  eradicate !  Let  us  not  altogether  condemn  the  igno- 
rant, perhaps  defigning,  priefts  of  Tao-tfe^  and  the  ftill  more 
ignorant  multitude,  when  the  ftrong  and  enlightened  mind  of  a 
De/cartes  could  amufe  itfelf  with  the  fanciful  hope  of  being  able 
to  difcovcr  the  fecret  of  prolonging  the  life  of  man  far  beyond 
the  ufual  limits  which  feem  to  be  affigned  to  the  human  fpecies. 

.  Confiftent  with  the  principle  of  "  taking  no  thought  for  the 
"  morrow,"  the  priefts  of  Lao-kung  devoted  themfelves  to  a 
ftate  of  celibacy,  as  being  more  free  from  cares  than  the  incum- 
brances which  necefTarily  attend  a  family  connexion ;  and  the 
better  to  accomplifli  this  end,  they  affociated  in  convents* 
Here  they  deal  out  to  their  votaries  the  decrees  of  the  oracle 
agreeably  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by  Confucius ;  and  they  prac« 
tile  alfo  a  number  of  incantations,  magic,  invocations  of  fpirits, 
and  other  myftical  rites  that  are  probably  as  little  underftood  hj 
themfelves  as  by  the  gazing  multitude.  In  performing  thefe 
magic  tricks  they  march  in  proceflion  round  the  altar,  on  whicK 
the  facred  flame  is  fuppofed  to  be  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing, being  a  compofition  of  wax  and  tallow  mixed  up 
with  fandal  wood  (havings  and  other  perfumes ;  they  chaunt 
in  unifon  a  kind  of  recitative,  and  they  bow  their  heads  obfe- 
quioufly  every  time  they  pafs  before  the  front  of  the  altar. 
The  great  Gong  is  ftruck  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  tinkling 
founds  emitted  by  gently  ftriking  fmall  metal  plates  fufpended  in 
a  frame  as  in  the  plate  of  mufical  inftruments.  Their  temples  are 
crowded  with  large  and  monftrous  figures,  fome  made  of 
wood,  fome  of  ftone,  and  others  of  baked  clay  daubed  over 

I  with 
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with  paint  and  varnifli,  and  fometimes  gilt*  To  fuch  figures 
however  they  do  not  feem  to  pay  any  kind  of  homage.  They 
are  intended  merely  to  reprefent  the  good  and  evil  genii  under 
the  various  paiTions  to.  which  human  nature  is  liable*  The 
good  genii,  or  pleafmg  affedlions,  are  placed  on  one  fide  of  the 
xemple,  and  their  oppofites  on  the  other.  Thus  the  perfonifi- 
cations  of  mirth  and  melancholy,  love  and  hatred,  pleafure 
and  pain,  are  contrafted  together.  The  conditions  of  men  are 
alfo  reprefented,  and  their  figures  oppofed  to  one  another.  In 
this  light  at  lead  they  appeared  to  us ;  though  the  prieft  at  Ton^-- 
tcboo  informed  us  they  were  intended  to  pourtray  the  different 
charaders  of  the  monks  that  had  belonged  to  the  monaftery.  In 
fome  temples  alfo  are  met  with  the  ftatues  of  fuch  Emperors  or 
minifters  of  ftate  as  had  fhewn  themfelves  favourable  to  any 
particular  convent.  If,  for  inflance,  a  great  man  (hould  occupy 
the  apartments  of  a  temple  and  at  his  departure  leave  a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money,  the  priefts,  out  of  gratitude,  would 
place  his  image  in  a  niche  of  the  temple.  In  looking  into  one 
of  thefe  edifices  a  ftranger  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  they 
were  Polytheifts,  which  I  do  not  underftand  to  be  the  cafe. 
Like  the  faints  of  the  Catholics  the  great  Fo^  of  whom  I  fhall 
prefently  fpcak,  with  Poo-fa^  Shhig-moo^  and  many  others,  arc 
confidered  only  in  the.  light  of  agents  and  interceflbrs,  or  as 
emanations  of  one  creating,  deftroying,  and  renovating  power^ 
whofe  good  providence  has  divided  itielf  into  a  number  of 
attributes  for  the  better  government  of  the  univerfe  ♦. 

Next 

•  Thus  among  the  infcriptlons  written  over  the  doors  of  Temples,  forae  ar^  dedi- 
^cated 

2>  tbi  Help  M^thr,  S^aeen  cf  Heaven  %  Jin  GaJiie/s  tf  putte  and  pcwer,  di/ctnM  fnm 
tht  ijlandof  Moui-tao,  'who ftilU  tbt  nvavfs  of  tbejtaf'allaydfiarms^  pr^tt^t  the  tmpirx. 
, .  ..     '  302  Another 
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Next  to  this  religion  of  the  immoitals,  was  introduced  ano- 
ther of  nearly  the  fame  growth  which,  from  being  patronized 
by  the  court,  foon  became  no  lefs  popular  than  the  former* 
TTie  priefts  of  jPe?,  coming  by  invitation  from  India,  imported 
with  them  a  great  portion  of  the  Hindu  •  mythology,  which 
fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  origin  from  whence 
the  Polytheifm  of  Egypt  and  Greece  had  its  fource ;  and  others 
the  diredi  contrary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  affinity  feems  to 
be  too  ftrong  not  to  afcribe  them  to  a  common  pareqt ;  and 
the  reprefentations  and  the  hiftories  of  many  of  the  gods  of 
tiiefe  nations  were  imported,  in  all  probability,  with  the  reli- 
gion of  JFb,  from  India  into  China.  This  will  better  appear  by 
comparing  a  few  as  they  are  obferved  in  the  different  nations. 

The  Budba  of  the  Hindus  was  the  fon  of  Maya^  and  one 
of  his  epithets  is  Amita :  the  Fo  of  China  was  the  fon  of  Mo-ya^ 
and  one  of  his  epithets  is  Om-e-to ;  and,  in  Japan,  whofe  natives 
are  of  Chinefe  origin,  the  fame  god  Fo  is  worftiipped  under  the 
name  of  Amida.  I  could  neither  coUeA  from  any  of  the 
Chinefe  what  the  literal  meaning  was  of  Om^-to^  nor  could  I 
decypher  the  characters  under  which  it  is  written,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  ufed  as  a  common  ejaculation  on  moil  occafions,  juft  as 
we  Europeans  are  too  apt  to  make  a  familiar  and  impious  ufe  of 
the  name  of  God.  Perhaps  it  might  not  feem  inconfiflent  in 
confidering  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Hindu  myftic  word  Om. 


Another  has 

Thi  anciint  timpU  of  the  goddijt  (Kin-'wha)  of  the  goUenJIowiTf  through  nufbo/e  ir^mnci 
fcldi  am grten  and  fntiU  Ukt  a grovt  of  trasi  and  bitmfits  art  diffufid at  tht  frothy  wavi 
of  thijiat  tbatf^iui  liktJpUndidpturh, 

Since 
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Since  the  acceffion  of  the  Tartar  pririces  tothe  throne  of  China, 
the  court  religion,  or  at  leaft  the  Tartar  part  of  thecoart,^hich 
before  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  Confucius,  has  been  that .  of 
Fo  or  Budba.  The  priefts  are  numerous,  moftly  dreflfed  in 
yellow  gowns,  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  in  large  convents 
or  temples,  which  the  Chinefe  call  Poo-ta4a^  evidently  de- 
rived from  Budba-laya^  or  habitation  of  Budba^  this  name  be** 
ing  adopted  by  the  Tartars,  which  the  Chinefe  have  been  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  following  as  nearly  as  their  organs  of  fpeech 
would  admit.  They  wear  a  fort  of  chapelet  round  their  necks, 
confiding  of  a  number  of  beads.  In  fome  of  their  ceremonies 
they  march,  like  the  Tao-tfcs^  in  proceilion  round  the  altar,  count* 
ing  their  beads,  repeating  at  every  bead  Om-e-to-foy  and  ro- 
fpedfully  bowing  the  head.  The  whole  firing  being  finiihed, 
they  chalk  up  a  mark,  regiflering  in  this  manner  the  number  of 
their  ejaculations  to  Fo^  This  counting  of  their  beads  was  one 
of  the  ceremooies  that  very  much  exafperated  the  miflionaries. 

The  Ganefa  of  the  Hindus,  the  yanus  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Men-Jbifiy  or  guardian  fpirit  of  the  door  of  the  Chinefe,  afe 
obvioufly  one  and  the  fame  deity.  Sometimes  he  is  painted 
with  a  club  in  one  hand,  and  a  key  in  the  other,  reprefenting 
the  protedor  of  the  houfe.  On  almofl  every  door  in  China, 
where  the  inhabitants  profefs  the  religion  of  Fo^  is  drawn  the 
figure  of  Men-Jbirij  or  otherwife  the  two  charaders  of  this 
word,  agreeing  exactly  with  what  Sir  William  Jones  has  ob- 
ferved  of  the  new  town  of  Gaya  in  Hindoflan,  "  that  every 
*^  new  built  houfe,  agreeably  to  an  immemorial  ufage  of  the 
^^  Hindus,  has  the  name  oiGanifa  fuperfcribed  on  its  door :  and 


"  in 
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^^  in  the  old  town  his  image  is  placed  over  the  gates  of  the 
^*  temples/* 

The  Vi/bnu  of  the  Hindus,  riding  on  an  eagle,  and  fom^ 
fometimes  attended  by  an  eagle,  has  been  confidered  as  the  Ju* 
ptttr  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Lui-Jbin  of  the  Chinefe,  or  Ipiril 
of  thunder,  is  figured  under  a  man  with  the  beak  and  talons  of 
an  eagle,  fometimes  furrounded  with  kettle  drums,  carrying  ia 
one  hand  a  baroon  and  in  the  other  a  flame  of  fire.  The  OJiris 
of  the  Egyptians,  from  whence  the  Greeks  had  their  yupiier^ 
comes  ftill  nearer  ta  the  Lui-Jhin  of  the  Chinefe.  When  repre- 
iented  as  the  emblem  of  the  fun,  he  was  drawn  under  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  an  eagle's  beak,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  batoon 
on  which  was  painted  an  eye.  The  ingenious  and  fertile  ima* 
gination  of  the  Greeks  feparated  the  emblem  from  the  god,  and 
made  the  bird  of  prey  the  a:ttendant  of  the  divinity,  which  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Chinefe  united  under  one  fymbol.  It  is  a 
curious  coinerdence  of  opinion,  if  it  be  not  founded  on  fa£t, 
tljat  the  Chinefe  fhould  affign  the  fame  reafon  for  giving  an 
eagle's  face  to  their  Lui-Jloin^  that  Pliny  has  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  that  bird  to  Jupiter^  namely,  that  no  inftance  was  ever 
known  of  an  eagle  being  deftroyed  by  lightning.  The  Chinefe 
have  alfo  an  obfervation  with  regard  to  this  bird,  which  has 
been  made  by  other  nations,  and  which  is,  that  the  eagle,  in  a 
thunder  ftorm,  always  mounts  above  the  clouds. 

The  Varuna  of  the  Hindus,  riding  on  a  fi£h,  the  Neptune 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Chinefe  Hai-vang^   or  king  of  the  fea, 

repofing 
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rtpofing  on  the  waves,  with  a  fi(h  in  his  faiand^  are  unqueftion^ 
ahly  one  and  the  fame  perfonage. 

The  giant  Briareus^  with  his  hundred  hands,  is  truly  ia 
tlhina  of  a  moft  ftupendons  and  coloflal  ftature,  heing  com^ 
itibniy  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet  in  height,  and  fometimes  as  tall 
as  eighty  feet.  But  the  largeft  of  all  their  deities  is  a  woman 
of  the  family  of  Poo-fa  *,  apparently  a  perfonification  of  nature. 
Thfs  goddefs  is  modelled  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  fometimest  fhe 
IS  to  be  found  with  four  heads,  and  forty  or  fifty  arms,  the 
heads  looking  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs, 
and  each  arm  holding  fome  natural  produd  of  the  earth  fub* 
fervient  to  the  ufe  of  man.  Sometimes  each  arm  produces  fe« 
teral  fmaller  arms,  and  on  the  head  ftands  a  pyramidal  groupe 
of  fmaller  heads.  Van  Braam  mentions  his  having  feen  a 
ftatue  of  this  goddefs  that  was  ninety  feet  high,  having  four 
heads  and  forty*four  arms.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  temples  in  ruins,  in  the  midft  of  which  thefe  monftrous 
gods  and  goddeflfes  are  feen  entire^  expofed  to  the  elements.  It 
feems  the  inferior  temples  are  generally  upheld  by  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  the  people;  and  that,  whenever  any  unufual  cala- 
mity befals  a  town  or  village,  fuch  as  fevere  famine,  epidemic 
difeafe,  inundations,  or  the  like,  whofe  dire  effeds  ceafe  not 

^  Po^-yip  comprehends  a  dafs  of.faperiAteiidiiig  dddes  inferior  to  thofeofw^, 
mho  are  confttked  on  Cri?ial  occafions,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Of  courfe 
the  greater  number  of  temples  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Poo-fa  miau,  temple 
o/Poo'fai  The  name  implies  aS^h^ng.  The  tharadket  foo  figntfies  fnpport^  ixndfa 
has  the  charafter  oi plant  for  its  root  or  key  united  to  that  of  prefirvatlon  ;  the  plant- 
frejcmng^  or  plaut-fupporthag  deity ;  from  whence  it  may  perhaps  be  conchided,  fh«it 
poo'fa  is  the  offspring  of  the  Hcfy  Mother  oi  Sfhom  I  am  abonciofpeak*  »• 

^-  on    ■ 
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on  repeated  applications  to  the  protefting  faint,  by  way  of 
puniftiing  the  gods,  they  literally  pull  down  the  temple  over 
their  heads,  and  leave  them  fitting  in  the  open  air.  This  grotefque 
and  i^arbarous  manner  of  reprefenting  the  manifold  powers  of 
nature,  or  the  goddefs  of  nature,  by  a  plurality  of  heads  and 
hands  in  one  idol,  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  fuppofition 
of  a  refined  or  fuperior  underftanding  in  the  people  who  adopt 
them  into  their  religious  worfhip.  It  can  be  confidercd  only  as 
a  very  fliort  ftep  beyond  the  conceptions  of  favages,  who  have 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  fupplying  by  number,  or  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  thing,  what  may  be  wanting  in  power.  The  fame 
figure,  with  numerous  arms,  appears  in  the  Hindu  temples 
that  are  excavated  out  of  folid  granite  mountains,  the  mod  an- 
cient and  among  the  moft  wonderful  monuments  of  art  and 
perfevering  labour  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  the  fountain  perhaps  from  whence  the  arts, 
the  fciences,  and  the  religious  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks  derived  their  origin. 

But  the  mod  common  of  all  the  female  deities  in  China 
is  the  Sbing-moo^  or  holy  mother,  or  rather  the  /nother  of 
perfedl  inieUigence  *•  This  lady  is  the  exadt  counterpart  of  the 
Indian  Ganga  or  goddefs  of  the  river,  the  Ifis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks.  Nothing  fhocked  the  miffionaries  fo 
much  on  their  firfl  arrival  in  China  as  the  image  of  this  lady, 
in  whom  they  difcovered,  or  thought  they  difcovered,  the  moft 
llriking  xefemblance  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     They  found  her  gc- 

*  The  chara^er^/Ui^  is  compounded  oiear,  mouthf  md  ruler  ovkingf  intending  per-* 
haps  to  eiprels  thtfrnmhy  rf  knowing  all  thai  ear  has  heard  and  nwuth  utiered. 

iierally 
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aerally  fhut  up  with  great  care  in  a  recefs  at  the  back  part  of 
t;he  altar,  and  veiled  with  a  filken  fcreen  to  hide  her  fro\n 
common  obfervation  ;  fometimes  with  a  child  in  her  hand,  at 
other  times  on  her  knee,  and  a  glory  round  her  head.  On 
hearing  the  (lory  of  the  Sbing-moo  they  were  confirmed  in  this 
opinion.  They  were  told  that  (he  conceived  and  bore  a  fon 
while  yet  a  virgin,  by  eating  the  flower  of  the  Lien-wba  (the 
Nelumbiuni)  which  fhe  found  lying  upon  her  clothes  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  where  fhe  was  bathing :  that,  when  the  time 
of  her  geflation  was  expired,  (he  went  to  the  place  where  flic 
had  picked  up  the  flower  and  was  there  delivered  of  a  boy; 
that  the  infant  was  found  and  educated  by  a  poor  fifherman ;  and, 
in  procefs  of  time,  became  a  great  man  and  performed  mi- 
racles. Such  is  her  flory,  as  told, by  the  Chinefe  priefls.  When 
the  image  of  this  goddefs  is  (landing,  fhe  generally  holds  a 
flower  of  the  Nelumbium  in  her  hand  ;  and  when  fitting,  flie  is 
ufually  placed  upon  the  large  peltate  leaf  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  Egyptian  Lotos,*  not  that  efculent  plant  from  the  ufe 
of  which  the  Lotopbagi  had  their  name,  but  another  of  a  very 
diflferent  genus  confecrated  to  religious  purpofes,  is  faid*  to 
have  been  afccrtained  from  a  flatue  of  Ofirh^  preferved  in  the 
Barbcrini  palace  at  Rome,  to  be  that  fpecies  of  water  lilly  which 
grows  in  abundance  in  moft  parts  of  the  eaftern  world,  and 
which  was  known  to  botanifts  under  the  name  of  Nympbaa  Nem 
lumbo ;  but  I  underftand  it  is  now  con(idered  as  a  ntvr genus^  diftin- 
guifhed,  under  a  modification  of  its  former  fpecific  name,  by  that 

♦   ByMr.  pauw. 
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oi  Nelumbiunu    This  plant,  however,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
Egypt.     The  two  fpecies  that  grow,  at  prefent,   on  the  banks 
and  canals  of  the  Nile   are  totally  different,  which  furnifhes  a 
very  ftrong  prefumption  that,  although  a  facred  plant  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  country,   it    might   neverthelefs  be   of  foreign 
growth.     In  China,  few  temples  are  without  fome  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Nelumbium;  fometimes  the  Sbing^moo  is  painted  as 
fitanding  upon  its  leaves  in  the  midft  of  a  lake.     In  one  temple 
I  obierved  the  intelligent  mother  fitting  upon  the  broad  pel- 
tate leaf  of  this  plant,  which  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock.     Sometimes  fhe  holds  in  her  hand  a  cornucopia  filled  with 
the  ears  of  rice,  of  millet,  and  of  the  capfule  or  feed-veflel  of 
the  Nelumbium,  thefe  being  articles  of  food  which  fall  to  the 
ihare  of  the  poorefl  peafant.     This  very  beautiful  water  lilly 
graws  fpontaneouHy  in  almoft  every  lake  and  morafs,  from  the 
puddle  of  Tartary  to  the  province  of  Canton ;  a  curious  circum- 
ftance,  when  we  confider  the  very  great  diflSculty  with  which  it 
can  be  preferved,  even  by  artificial  means,  in  climates  of  Europe, 
whofe  temperature  are  lefs  warm  and  lefs  cold  than  many  of 
thofe  where,  in  China,  it  grows  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  with 
the  greateft  degree  of  luxuriance.     On  the  heights  of  Tartary 
it  is  found  in  an  uncultivated  ftate  where,  in  winter,  the  ther- 
mometer  frequently  ftands  at,  and  generally  far  below,  the  freez* 
ing  point.     But  here  the  roots  ftrike  at  the  bottom  of  very  deep 
waters  only,  a  circumftance  from  which  we  may  perhaps  coo- 
dbude,  that  the  plant  may  rather  require  uniformity  of  tempera* 
tare,  dian  any  extraordinary  degree  either  one  way  or  other. 
Not  only  the  feed  of  the  Nelumbium,  which  is  a  kind  of  nut 
nearly  as  large  as  an  acorn,  but  the  long  roots,  jointed  like 

I  canes. 
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canes,  furnifli  articles  of  food  for  the  table.  In  the  capital,  dur- 
ing the  whole  fummer  feafon,  the  latter  are  fliced  and  laid  on 
icC|  and  in  this  ftate  ferve  as  part  of  the  defert ;  the  taftc  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  a  good  juicy  turnip,  with  a  flight  degree 
of  aftringency. 

There  is  fo.nething  fo  very  ftriking  and  remarkable  in  this 
plant,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  the  Egyptians  and  the  Indians, 
fond  of  drawing  allufions  from  natural  objedls,  (hould  have 
confidercd  it  as  emblematic  of  creative  power.  The  leaves  of 
the  fucceeding  plant  are  found  involved  in  the  middle  of  the 
feed,  perfed,  and  of  a  beautiful  green.  When  the  fun  goes 
down,  the  large  leaves  that  fpread  themfelves  over  the  fur&ct 
of  the  water  clofe  like  an  umbrella,  and  the  returning  fun  gna^ 
dually  unfolds  them.  Now,  as  thefe  nations  confidered  water 
to  be  the  primary  element,  and  the  firfl:  medium  on  which  creo* 
tive  influence  began  to  adl,  a  plant  of  fuch  fingularity,  luxuti- 
ance,  utility  and  beauty,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  them 
as  a  proper  fymbol  for  rtprefenting  that  creative  power,  afitl 
was  accordingly  confecrated  by  the  former  to  Oftris  and  to  Ifis^ 
the  emblems  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  by  the  latter  to  Gam^a^ 
the  river  goddefs,  and  to  the  fun.  The  coincidence  of  ideas  be- 
tween thofe  two  nations,  in  this  refpedl,  may  be  drawn  frt)m 
that  beautiful  Hindu  hymn,  addreflfed  to  Surya  or  -the  fun,  and 
tranflated  by  Sir  William  Jones— 

*'  Lord  of  the  Lotos,  father,  friend  and  king,  .  , 

"  O  Sun  !   thy  powers  I  fing."  — &€.♦ 

Whether 

•  Captain  Turner  found  tKc  name  of  the  Lotos  infcribed  over  mod  of  the  temples 
in  Bootan  and  Thibet ;  and  Colonel  Symes,  in  the  account  of  his  embafljr  to  th* 
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Whether  the  Chinefe,  like  the  Hindus,  entertained  the  fame 
notions  of  creative  power,  or  its  influence  upon  water  as  the 
primary  element,  I  could  not  learn.     No  information  as  to  the 
ground-work  of  their  religion  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
priefts  of  the  prefent  day,  who  are  generally  very  ignorant ;  but 
I  fufpedl  the  dedication  of  the  Lotos  to  facred  ufes  to  be  much 
older  than  the  introdudion  of  Hindu  mythology  by  the  priefts 
of  Budha.     They  even  afcribe  the  fable  of  eating  the  flower  to 
the  mother  of  their  firft  Emperor  Foo-Jhee\  and  the  Lotos  and 
the  lady  are  equally  refpeded  by  all  the  feds  in  China ;  and 
tven  by  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  whofe  hiftory  commences  with 
the  identical  ftory  of  a  young  virgin  conceiving  and  bearing  a 
fon,  who  was  to  be  the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  conquerors,  by 
fiating  the  flower  of  a  water  lilly.     If,  indeed,  any  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  following  well  known  infcription  found 
on  an  ancient  monument  of  Ofiris,  Egyptian  rites  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  eaft  and  probably  into 
China,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  of  the  eaft  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity.     "  Saturn,  the 
"  youngeft  of  all  the  gods,  was  my  father.     I  am  Ofiris,  who 
'*  conduded  a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as  the  deferts  of 
f*  India,   and  travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  worlds 
«  &c.  &c." 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  improbable  (I  offer  it,  how- 
ever, merely  as   conjedure)  that  the  ftory  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis 

"  I    .  .  —     ..     I  ■  ...     I  ..  .  .  .        ,  .III  pn 

kmgdom  of  Ava,  which  with  Pegu,  Aracan,  and  Laos,  now  conftitute  the  Birman 
empire,  defcribes  the  people  as  Budhifts  or  of  the  fedl  of  Fo ;  indeed  their  cuftoms 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  their  religion,  feem  to  indicate  a  Chinefe  or  Tartar 
origin* 

was 
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was  known  in  China  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  country.  Ofirls^  king  of  Egypt,  and  hufband  oi  IJis^  was 
worfhipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox,  from  his  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  purfuits  of  agriculture,  and  from  em- 
ploying this  animal  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground.. 

•*  Primu«  aratra  manu  folerti  fecit  Ofiris." 

Ofiris  firft  condruded  plougBs  with  dext'rous  fkiir. 

Hiftorians  fay,  that  Ifts^  on  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  en- 
joined the  priefts  of  Egypt,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  eftablifh  a 
form  of  worfhip  in  which  divine  honours  ftiould  be  paid  to 
their  deceafed  prince  ;  that  they  fliould  feled  what  kind  of  ani- 
mal they  pleafed  to  reprefent  the  pcrfon  and  the  divinity  of 
OJiris^  and  that  they  (hould  inter  it  with  folemn  funeral  honours 
when  dead.  In  confideration  of  this  apotheolis,  (he  allotted  a 
portion  of  land  to  each  facerdotal  body-  The  priefts  were 
obliged  to  make  a  vow  of  chaftity ;  their  heads  were  fhaven 
and  they  went  barefooted.  Divine  honours  were  likewife  con- 
ferred on  Ifis  after  her  death,  and  (he  was  wor(hipped  under 
the  form  of  a  cow* 

Now,  although  the  feftival  in  China,  at  which  the  Emperor 
holds  the  plough  in  the  commencement  of  the  fpring,  be  c  m- 
lidered  at  this  day  as  nothing  more  than  a  political  inftitution, 
and  continued  as  an  example  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  ^n 
incitement  for  them  to  purfue  the  labours  of  agriculture  as  the 
moft  important  employment  in  the  ftate ; — yet,  as  this  conde- 
fcenfion  of  the  fovereign  militates  fo  ftrongly  again  ft  all  theic 
maxims  of  government,  which  place  an  immenfe  diftance  be- 
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twecn  him  and  the  firft  of  his  people,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
much  amifs  in  fuppoQng  it  to  have  originated  in  fome  religious 
opinion.  Indeed  he  ftill  continues  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the 
folenin  occafion,  by  devoting  three  days  entirely  to  pious  cere- 
monies and  rigid  devotion.  On  the  day  appointed  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  mathematics,  a  cow  is  facrificed  in  the  Tee-tan^  or 
or  temple  dedicated  to  the  earth  ;  and  on  the  fame  day,  in  fome 
of  the  provinces,  the  figure  of  a  cow  of  baked  clay,  of  an  im- 
menfe  fize,  is  carried  in  proceflion  by  a  number  of  the  peafan- 
try,  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  government  and  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  horns  and  the  hoofs  are  gilded  and  or- 
namented with  filken  ribbons.  The  proftrations  being  made 
and  the  offerings  placed  on  the  altar,  the  earthen  cow  is  broken 
in  pieces  and  diftributed  among  the  people.  In  like  manner 
the  body  of  OJiris^  \ror(hipped  afterwards  under  the  form  of 
an  ox,  was  diftributed  by  I/is  among  the  priefts ;  and  the  I/ia  * 
vrere  long  celebrated  in  Egypt  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fefti- 
val  of  holding  the  plough  is  at  this  day  obferved  in  China, 
both  being  intended,  no  doubt,  to  commemorate  the  perfons 

*  No  fcflivals,  perhaps,  were  fb  univcrfally  adopted  and  fo  far  extended,  as  thofe 
in  honour  of  Ifis.  They  not  only  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  the  Ea(l,  but 
from  Greece  they  were  alfo  received  by  the  Romans,  and  from  thefc  they  pafled  in- 
to Gaul.  It  has  even  been  conjedliired,  that  the  modem  name  of  Paris  has  its  deri- 
vation from  a  temple  that  was  dedicated  to  this  goddefs»  ^ct^%  itm,  not  very  diflant 
from  this  ancient  capital  of  Gaul.  The  city  arms  arc  a  (hip,  which  Jfis  was  depidcd 
to  hold  in  her  hand,  as  the  patronefs  of  navigation.  In  fadl,  a  ftatuc  of -^x  f  is  faid 
to  have  been  preferved  with  great  care  in  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenjh  century,  w^hen  the  zeal  of  a  bigotted  cardinal  caufcd  it  to 
bd  demolifhcd  as  an  unfandified  relick  of  pagan  fupcrftition. 

t  Encyclopedie  des  Conooiflaacet  Humaiaes. 
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who  had  rendered  the  moft  folid  advantages  to  the  ftate,  by  the 
encouragement  they  had  held  out  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground. 

The  difputes,  quarrels,  perfecutions  and  maflacres,  that  have 
happened  at  various  times  among  the  different  feds  of  Chrifti- 
anity  in  Europe,  have  not  been  much  lefs  violent,  nor  produc- 
tive of  lefs  dreadful  confequeuces,  between  the  kGt  of  immor- 
tals and  that  of  Fo,  in  China,  whenever  the  court,  or  rather  the 
intriguing  eunuchs,  feemed  to  favour  the  opinions  of  one  fedt  in 
preference  to  thofe  of  the  other.  Perfecutions  never  failed  to 
begin  whenever  either  party  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  over 
to  its  fide  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  had  always  fufficient 
influence  with  the  reigning  monarch  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
efpoufe  the  fame  caufe.  They  were,  however,  wars  of  priefts 
alone  in  which  the  people  remained  neutral,  or  took  no  adive 
part.  Whole  monafteries  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  thoufands  of  priefts  put  to  death  on  both  fides.  Since, 
however,  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  Tartar  dynafty,  they  have 
met  with  no  particular  marks  of  favour  or  diftindtion ;  and,  on 
that  account,  are  apparently  reconciled  to  each  other  ;  indeed, 
they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  either  by  their  temples  or  by 
their  drefs.  The  prcdidion  of  future  events  being  beft  fuited 
to  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  moft  fought  after,  the  oracle 
of  fate  may  be  confulted  in  any  temple,  whether  of  Fo  or  of 
TaO'tze.  The  government  interferes  not  in  religious  opinions, 
and  it  gives  no  fupport  to  any  particular  fed,  except  that  of  the 
Lama,  whofe  priefts  are  paid  and  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 

Imperial 
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Imperial  eftablifliment.  The  Tartar  officers  of  flate  are  likewife 
attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Lama,  without  the  abfurdities  that 
have  been  mixed  with  it  by  the  immortals. 

However  ftriAly  the  women  may  be  kept  at  home  by  the 
cuftoms  of  the   country,  they   are  nevcrthelefs  permitted,  on 
certain  occafions,  to  confuk  their  deftiny  at  the  altar,  without 
being  expofed  to  the  cenfure  of  vulgarity  or  impropriety.     Bar- 
ren wives  are  even  encouraged  to   vifit  the  temples,   not  fo 
much  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  their  deftiny,  as  under  a 
firm  belief  that,  by  rubbing  the  bellies  of  certain  little  copper 
gods,  they  fhall  conceive  and  bear  children.     But,  the  women 
in    general  who,    from    habit,    feel    little   inclination    to    ftir 
abroad,  except  on  very  pr effing  occafions,  encourage  a  fet  of 
fortune-tellers,  mountebanks  and  jugglers,  who  thus  pick  up  a 
livelihood  by  travelling  the  country  and  telling  fortunes  from 
houfe  to  houfe.     They    are  known  by  a  wretched  fqualling 
flute  on  which  they  play,  and  are  beckoned  to  call  where  their 
art  is  required.     By  being  made  acquainted  with  the  day  and 
hour  of  a  perfon's  birth,  they  pretend  to  caft  bis  nativity^  which 
is  called  Swan-ming^  or  the  art  of  difcovering  events  by  means 
of  numbers,     A  Chinefe,  even  in  the  higher  ranks,  has  no  great 
idea  of  a  man's  learning,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  Swan-mlng.    I 
was  very  frequently  applied  to  at  iruen-min-yuen^  by  perfons  iii 
office,  to  know  if  I  could  tell  them  their  fortune ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  perfuade  them  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  aftrono- 
mical  inftruments  intended  for  the  Emperor,  after  profeffing 
my  ignorance  in  cqfiing  a  nativity. 

The 
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Thcprieftsof  both  fefts  are  fuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  attentive 
in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  fire  burning  upon  the  altars  than  the 
Roman  Veftals  were  in  this  refpeft ;  but  no  expiation  nor  pu- 
nilhment  being  confidered  neceflary,  as  in  the  latter  cafe,  they 
cannot  boaft  that  "  flames  unextinguifliM  on  their  altars 
**  fliine."  They  are,  in  fad,,  frequently  extinguiflied  by  care- 
leflhcfs  or  accident.  No  virgins  attend  this  holy  flame,  but  the 
charge  of  it  is  committed  generally  to  young  boys  under  train- 
ing for  the  priefthood.  Like  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the 
Chinefe  have  alfo  their  penates  or  houfehold  gods,  which  arc 
not  reprefcnted  under  any  particular  perfonification,  but  gene- 
rally by  a  tablet  bearing  a  fhort  infcription  and  a  taper  burn- 
ing before  it.  Every  (hip,  however  fmall,  has  its  tablet  and 
its  taper;  and  within  the  compafs-hox  or  binnacle  a  taper  is 
continually  kept  burning. 

In  every  city,  town  and  village,  fometimes  in  the  midft  of 
woods,  in  the  mountains  and  mod  lonely  places,  are  fmall 
temples,  the  doors  of  which  are  continually  left  open  for  the 
admittance  of  fuch  as  may  be  defirous  of  confulting  their  de- 
ftiny.  The  praftical  part  of  Chinefe  religion  may,  in  fadl,  be 
faid  to  confift  in  predeftination.  A  prieft  is  not  at  all  neceflfary 
for  unravelling  the  book  of  fate.  If  any  one  be  about  to  un- 
dertake a  journey,  or  to  purchafe  a  wife,  or  to  build  a  houfc, 
or,  abovjB  all,  to  bury  a  deceafed  relation,  and  any  doubt  fhould 
arife  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fortunate  refult  of  fuch  undertaking, 
he  repairs  to  the  neareft  temple  ;  and,  if  he  fliould  not  be  able  to 
read  himfcif,  he  takes  a  friend  by  the  hand  who  can.  On  the 
altar  of  every  temple  is  placed  a  wooden  cup,  filled  with  a 

3  Q^  number 
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number  of  fmall  flicks,  marked  at  the  extremities  with  certain 
characters.  Taking  the  cup  in  his  hands  he  fhakes  it  till  one 
of  the  fticks  falls  upon  the  ground  and,  having  examined  the  cha- 
rader  upon  it,  he  looks  for  the  correfponding  mark  in  a  book 
which  is  generally  appended  to  the  wall  of  the  temple.  The 
lot,  in  this  manner,  is  caft  feveral  times,  and  if  one  lucky  ftick 
in  three  (hould  happen  to  turn  up,  he  is  willing  to  confider 
the  omen  as  favourable  ;  and,  if  the  event  (hould  anfwer  the  ex« 
pedtation  he  has  been  led  to  form  from  the  book  of  fate,  he 
conGders  it  as  a  duty  to  return  to  the  temple  and  to  burn  a 
fheet  or  two  of  painted  paper,  or  of  paper  covered  with  tin  foil^ 
and  to  depofit  a  few  pieces  of  copper  money  on  the  altar,  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  favour  he  has  received  *.     In  this 

•  The  prefent  Emperor  (hewed  his  gratitude  for  his  prayers  having  been  heard, 
by  granting  in  a  public  edidl  an  additional  title  to  the  temple  in  which  they  were ' 
offered. 

Imperial  Edict. 

**  7'i&^  gracious  prtiSing  temple  of  the  king  oftbe  Jragonsy  on  the  mountain  of  ITu^hm, 
*'  has  on  every  occafion  of  drought  proved  favourable  to  our  prayers  offered  up  there 
*'  for  rain,  as  duly  obferved  on  our  facred  regifters.  From  the  fummer  folftice  of 
'*  the  prefent  year,  a  great  want  of  rain  has  been  experienced,  on  which  account  we 
*'  were  induced,  on  the  I'jth  of  this  moon,  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  facrifices  in 
«  perfon  at  the  faid  temple.  During  the  very  fame  day,  a  fall  of  imall  rain  or  dew 
"  was  obferved,  and,  ^on  the  day  following,  the  country  was  relieved  by  frequent 
"  and  copious  fhowers.  This  further  proof  of  efficacy  in  granting  our  requefts,  aug- 
**  ments  our  veneration  and,  in  teftimony  whereof,  we  direA  that  the  temple  of  the 
««  propitious  divinity  fhall  receive  an  additional  title,  and  be^Ayied  on  all  future  oc- 
«♦  cafions, 

**  The  graclofu  inproteOmgi  andeffUadoui  in  prefervtng^  the  temple  of  the  king  of  the 
'*  Jmgonti 

^  £e  our  will  oieyeJ.** 

Fekm  Gazette,  2^4  day  of  5th  Moon,  rffyhyear  oflOa-Kkig. 
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manner  is  confumed  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  tin  that  is  carried 
to  China  by  the  trading  companies  of  Europe.     I  have  already 
obfervcd  that  they  have  no  communion  of  worfhip  to  oflfcc, 
up,  in  a  public  manner,  their  prayers  or  thankfgivings. 

Formerly  it  was  the  cuftom  to  bury  flaves  with  emperors  and 
princes  and  fometimes  alfo  their  concubines  alive ;  but  this  cruel 
praftice  has  given  way,  in  modem  times,  to  the  more  harmlefs 
one  of  burning  reprefentations  of  their  domeftics  in  tin  foil, 
cut  into  the  ihape  of  human  beings,  and  of  placing  their  ftatues 
in  wood  or  ftone  upon  their  graves;  this  feems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  Scythian  or  Tartar  cuftom,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  commonly  obferved  at  the  funerals  of  thdr 
fovereigns,  when  their  horfes,  their  flaves,  and  their  concu- 
bines were  impaled  alive  and  placed  in  order  round  the  tyrant's 
tomb.  The  laft  remains  of  a  relation  are  interred  with  all  the 
honours  that  the  family  can  afford,  I  never  pafled  between 
the  capital  and  Yuen-min-yuen  without  obferving  numbers  of 
funeral  pro«effions.  Thofe  of  great  officers  of  ftate  would 
fometimes  eictend  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  train  was  ufually 
arranged  in  the  following  order.  In  front  marched  a  prieft  un- 
covered, next  a  group  of  muficians  with  flutes,  trumpets,  and 
cymbals ;  after  thefe  the  male  relations  of  the  deceafed  in  long 
white  frocks  and  behind  them  the  chief  mourner,  fupported  by 
two  friends,  whofe  exertions  to  prevent  him  from  tearing  his 
cheeks  and  hair  appeared  to  be  truly  ridiculous.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  coffin,  covered  by  a  magnificent  canopy  and  borne 
generally  by  four  men,  fometimes  by  eight.  After  the  canopy 
the  female  relations  proceeded  in  chairs,  or  more  generally  in  the 
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little  covered  carts,  wearing  white  frocks  like  the  men,  their 
hair  diflievelled,  and  broad  white  fillets  bound  acrofs  their  fore- 
heads. On  approaching  a  bridge  or  a  temple  the  proceffion 
always  halted  while  the  pried  burned  little  images  of  tin  foil^ 
or  let  off  a  few-  crackers,  upon  which  the  noify  gong  and  the 
left  of  the  band  made  a  fiourifh. 

The  famous  feaft  of  lanterns,  when  the  whole  empire  is 
lighted  up  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  in  every  poffible 
way  that  fancy  can  fuggeft,  is  an  ancient  religious  ufage  of 
which,  at  the  prefent  day,  they  can  give  no  plaufible  account. 
It  is  juft  poflible  that,  among  other  Egyptian  ceremonies,  this 
may  be  one  derived  from  a  common  origin  with  an  annual 
illumination  of  the  fame  kind  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  which 
was  generally  obferved^  from  the  catarads  of  the  Nile  to  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  hanging  lamps  of  different 
kinds  to  the  (ides  of  the  houfes^  On  this  day  the  Chinefe  not 
only  illuminate  their  houfes,  but  they  alfo  exercife  their  inge- 
nuity in  making  tranfparencies  in.  the  (hape  of  different  animals^^ 
with  which  they  run  through  the  ftreets  by  night.  The  effeft 
when  perfectly  dark  is  whimfical  enough.  Birds,  beads,  fifhes,, 
and  other  animals  are  feen  darting  through  the  air,  and  con- 
tending with  each  other ;  £bme  with  fquibs  in  their  mouths,^ 
breathing  fire,  and  others  with  crackers  in  their  tails :  fome 
fending  out  Iky-  rockets,  others  rifing  into  pyramids  of  party- 
coloured  fire,  and  others  burfling  like  a  mine  with  violent  ex- 
plofions.  But  the  mod  ingenious  are  thofe  that,  Proteus-like, 
change  their  fhape  from  time  to  time,  and  under  every  form, 
exhibit  a  differeat  difplay  of  fire- works.. 

I  have 
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I  have  obferved,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  the 
temples  are  occafionally  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  ftate-oiEcers, 
embafiadors  and  other  public  charaders,  when  travelling 
through  the  country,  there  being  no  other  houfes  affording 
accomodations  equally  fuitable.  On  quitting  the  temple  it  is 
generally  thought  neceffary  to  perform  an  ad  of  reverence  bor- 
dering on  devotion,  not  however  to  the  Deity,  but  to  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  inferibed  on  the  altar.  This  cuftom,  together 
with  that  of  depofiting  rice  and  other  grain,  tea  and  oil  at 
certain  feafons,  efpecially  on  the  day  of  his  nativity,  although 
perhaps,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  a  token  only  of  refpe£fc  and  gra- 
titude, and  in  the  other  an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  the 
fole  proprietary  of  the  foil,  are  neverthelefs  ads  that  tend,  from 
the  fandity  of  the  place  where'they  are  performed,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  idolatry.  By  thus  affociating  the  offerings 
made  to  the  Deity  and  to  the  Monarch,  the  vulgar  become  apt 
to  magnify  the  power  of  the  latter  and  to  raife  it  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  former.  A  Chinefe  in  fpeaking  of  a  propitious 
event  occurring,  either  in  his  own  or  any  other  country,  gene- 
rally attributes  it  to  the  joint  Will  of  Heaven  and  the  Emperor 
of  China* 

The  converfion  of  the  temples  into  lodging-houfes  is  attended 
with  fome  temporal  advantages  to  the  priefts,  by  the  donations 
that  are  generally  made  on  fuch  occafions.  Mod  of  them 
being  fupported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  and  trifling 
legacies  that  may  be  left  by  pious  perfons,  they  are  thankful 
for  the  fmallefl:  gifts :  for  as  there  is  little  or  no  conne£tiou 
between  the  church  and  the  fiate,  they  derive  no  pay,  nor 
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emolument,  nor  preferment  from  the  latter.  The  Emperor 
pays  his  own  priefts,  which  are  thofe  of  all  his  Tartar  fub- 
jedls  ;  the  Chinefe  Gonfucionifts,  or  men  of  learning,  and  the 
ftate  officers  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  theirs,  whether 
ofFo  or  Tao-tzCj  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  from  the  prevailing, 
propenftty  of  enquiring  into  futurity,  afford  the  means  of  fup* 
port  to  many  thoufands,  I  might  perhaps  fay  millions  of 
priefls,  by  the  offerings  carried  to  the  altars  whenever  they  find 
it  neceflfary  to  confult  the  book  of  fate,  which  is  done  on  mofl  of 
the  common  occurrences  in  life. 

From  the  fhort  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  different  feds, 
I  think  it  may  juftly  be  concluded  that  the  primitive  religion 
of  China  no  longer  exifts,  or  exifts  only  in  a  corrupted  ftate ; 
that  there  is  at  prefent  no  national  nor  fcarcely  a  flate  reli- 
gion :  and  that  the  articles  of  faith  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
worfhip ;  in  all  of  which  the  people  appear  to  be  rather  aftuated 
by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this  life,  than  by  the  fear  of  punifli-^ 
mcnt  in  another :  that  the  duties  they  perform  are  more  with 
a  view  to  appeafe  an  angry  deity  and  to  avert  impending  ca* 
lamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  pofitive  good :  that 
they  rather  confult  or  enquire  of  their  gods  what  may  happen, 
than  petition  them  to  accomplifti  or  avert  it ;  for  a  Chinefe 
can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  pray ;  he  is  grateful  when  the  event 
proves  favourable  to  his  wifhes ;  petulant  and  pecvifh  with  his 
gods  when  adverfe. 

Little  as  the  priefts,  or  the  numerous  noviciates  that  are 
found  in  all  the  principal  temples,  are  employed  in  the  duties 

of 
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of  their  office,  or  in  worldly  concerns,  they  are  not  lefs  unclean- 
ly in  their  perfons  and  their  apartments  than  thofe  are  whofe 
time  is  taken  up  in  providing  for  the  neceffities  of  life.     The 
room,  in  which  fome  of  us  JbouldhdLVC  flept,  was  fo  full  of  fcor- 
pions  and  fcolopendras,  and  they  crept  in  fuch  numbers  into 
our  beds,  that  we  were  fairly  driven  out  and  obliged  to  fwing 
our  cots  in  the  open  air  between  two  trees.     Here  we  were  not 
much  lefs  annoyed  by  myriads  of  mufquitoes  and  the  unceaf- 
ing  noife  of  the  chirping  cicadas,  which  continued  without  in- 
termiffion  until  the  dill  more  noifygong  announced  the  break 
of  day,  and  fummoned  the  holy  men  to  theh:  morning  de* 
votions. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Journey  from  Tong-choo-foo  to  the  Province  of  Canton. — 
Face  of  the  Country,  and  its  Produftions. — Buildings  and 
other  Public  Works. — Condition  of  the  People. — State  of 
Agriculture. — Population. 

Attevtions  paid  to  the  EmbaJfy.^^Obfervations  on  the  Climate  and  Plains  ^Pe-tche- 
lec^^Plants  o/.—Dlet  and  Condition  of  the  People.-^Burying'place.  —  Obferva'^ 
tion  on  Chinefe  Cities. '^Trackers  of  the  Tachts. — Entrance  of  the  Grand  CanaL-^ 
The Fi/bingCorvorant. — Approach  /o/A^  Ycllow-Rivcr. — Ceremony  of  crojftng  this 
River, — Obfervations  on  Canals  and  Roads. — Improvement  of  the  Country  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  Southward.^ Beauty  of  near  Sau-choo«foo. — Bridge  of  ninety-one 
Arches. — Country  near  Hang-choo-foo. — City  of — Appearance  of  the  Country  near 
thelPo-yzngLale. — Obfervations  in  Proceeding  throughKizng-kc. — 7%^  Camellia 
SchnqMZ.'^ Retroactive  View  of  the  Climate  and  Produce^  Diet  and  Condition  of 
the  People,  of  Fe-tchcAce.^  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Capital  of  China. — Province 
of  Shan-tung.— (y  Kizng-nzn,— Obfervations  on  the  State  of  Agriculture  in 
China.'^Rice  Mills. — Pro^nnce  c/"Tchc  kiang. — CyKiang-fec. — Population  of 
China  compared  with  that  of  England. ^'Erroneous  Opinions  entertained  on  this  Sub^ 
je^.— Comparative  Population  of  a  City  in  China  and  in  England. — Famines  aC"- 
counted  for. ^^Meatis  of  Prevention.^^Caufes  of  the  Populoufnefs  of  China. 

vyN  the  8th  of  Oftobcr  we  embarked,  for  the  fecond  time,  on 
the  Pei-ho  in  yachts,  however,  that  were  very  different  from 
thofe  on  which  we  had  afcended  the  river,  being  much  fmaller 
but  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  fo  fhallow  and 
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flat-bottomed,  that  they  required  little  depth  of  water ;  yet  we 
found  them  fufficieatly  commodious.     Of' the  neceflity  of  fuch 
a  change  in  the  accommodation  yachts,  on  account  of  the  low 
date  of  the  river,  we  were  fpeedily  convinced,  which,  previous 
to  our  embarkation,  had  been  by  fome  attributed  to  a  different 
caufe.     It  was  fuppofed  that  the  men  in  office  throughout  the 
country,  piqued  at  the  refufal  of  the  EmbaiFador  to  fubmit  to 
their  degrading  ceremony,  would  not  fail  to  retaliate  the  a£BrQiit 
by  depriving  us  of  every  little  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
by  otherwife  rendering  the  long  journey  before  us  extremely 
unpleafant.     The  character  of  the  people  at  large  juftified  fuch 
a  conclufion ;  and,  I  believe,  every  individual  had  laid  his  ac-> 
count  of  meeting  with  difficulties  and  difagreeable  occurrences 
on  the  journey  to  Canton.     In  juftice,  however,   to  thofe  who 
had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  embaffy,  and  particularly  to  the 
two  moft  worthy  characters  Van  and  CboUj  who  were  more  im- 
mediately conneded  with  its  concerns,  it  is  but  fair  to  obferve 
that  no  attention  was  wanting,  nor  expence  fpared,  to  render 
our  fituation  as  eafy  and  comfortable  as  poffible.     Supplies  of 
every  kind  were  fent  on  board  in  the  greateft  profufion  and 
with  the  mofl:  fcrupulous  pundtuality.     And  as  a  fmgular  proof 
of  attention  fhewn  to  us  in  the  commencement  of  this  journey^ 
our  condudors,  having  obferved  that  we  ufed  milk  with  our 
tea,  had  purchafed  two  fine  cows  in  full  milk,  which  were  put 
on  board  a  yacht  prepared  for  their  reception,  for  a  fupply  of 
that  article.     And,  it  was  obferved,  that  whenever  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  provinces,  through  which  the  embafly  was  to  pafs, 
prepared  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  occafion,  they  had 
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given  themfelves  all  poflible  trouble  to  render  it  more  accept- 
able, by  endeavouring  to  ferve  it  up,  as  they  thought,  in  the 
Englifli  ftyle.  In  fome  of  thofe  feafts  we  had  hogs  roafted 
whole,  that  could  not  have  weighed  lefs  than  fifty  pounds; 
quarters  of  mutton,  geefe,  ducks,  and  fowls  roafted  or  boiled 
whole,  a  mode  of  cookery  altogether  different  to  the  pradice 
of  the  country,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  that  of  ftewing 
fmall  morfels  of  meat  with  greens  or  rice.  The  awkward 
manner  in  which  they  were  prepared,  being  generally  burnt 
and  glazed  over  with  oil,  was  entitled  to  and  found  an  ample 
excufe  in  the  defire  thus  teftified  of  pleafing. 

From  the  time  that  we  firft  embarked  in  Auguft  at  the  mouth 
ofthePey-ho,  or  White  River,  until  our  return,  we  experi- 
enced only  a  fingle  fliower  of  rain.  It  is  obferved,  indeed, 
that  during  the  autumnal  months  the  northern  provinces  en- 
joy a  cloudlefs  Iky ;  an  advantage  of  which  they  avail  themfelves 
in  thrafhing  out  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  field,  thus  faving 
the  labour  of  bearing  it  into  barns  or  piling  it  into  ftacks.  It  is 
dther  thrafhed  out  on  clay  floors  with  flails,  fimilar  to  our  own, 
beat  out  of  the  ear  againft  the  edge  of  a  plank,  or  trodden  by 
oxen  or  buffalos.  The  grain  that  we  had  noticed  juft  ftriking 
into  the  ear,  on  afcending  the  river,  was  now  generally  reaped. 
It  conftfted  principally  of  the  different  fpecies  of  millet,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  polygonum  fagopyrum* 
or  buck-wheat.  A  fpecies  of  dolichos  or  bean,  that  had  been 
fown  between  the  drills  of  the  Holcus,  or  tall  millet,  was  now 
iii.fiower% 
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The  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in  the  province 
of  Pe-tcbe-lee^  during  the  month  of  Auguft,  was  from  80"*  to 
88*  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  during  the  night  it  remained 
generally  about  60**  to  640.  In  September,  the  medium  tem- 
perature at  two  o'clock  was  about  76*  ;  and  in  OAober  about 
68  ^;  but  in  the  latter  month,  it  decreafed  in  the  night  fome* 
times  to  44^. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fei-ho  a  light  fandy  foil  chiefly 
prevails,  with  a  mixture  of  argillaceous  earth  and  flimy  matter, 
interfperfed  with  (hining  particles  of  mica :  but  not  a  ftone  pf 
any  magnitude,   nor  pebbles,    nor  even  gravel  occur  in  the 
whole  extent  of  country  through  which  this  river  is  navigable; 
The  furface,  indeed,    is  fo  flat  and   uniform,   that  the  ttdei 
which  rifes  only  nine  or  ten  feet  in  the  gvX^h  of  Pe-tcbe'he\ 
flows  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  beyond  "fien-Jlngy  or  oncf 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  it  fre-« 
quently   fubmerges   the  whole  country,    nbt^itbftiftdiiig'  the 
great  pains  beftowed  by  the  inhabitants  in  raifing  and  keeping 
in  order  artificial  banks.       Such   inuhdatiottis,   although  fre- 
quently the  caufes  of  great  fertility,  are  fometitnes  ptoduftive 
of  general  calamity,  efpecially  if  they  happen  at  a  ftafon  when 
the  crop  is  too  far  advanced.     Thefe'  plains  exhibit  the  appeatf- 
ance  of  a  more  than  ordinary  itlcroachment  of  th^  land  up6tt 
the  fea.     The  general  level  of  the*  face  of  the  country,  at  higfe 
water,  is  not  more  elevated  than  two  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  river,  of  which  not  only  the  bed,  but  alfo^thtf  fubftratiim 
of  the  enclbllng  b^nks,  are  compofed  entirely  of  vfene  fand.fiakiy^ 
iar  to  that  orl  the  fhore  of"  the-  fea.  \Tbe  dfe{ieftrpartQ£.thft 
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wide  gulph  oi  Pe-tchc'lec  exceeds  not  twelve  fathoms,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  fmall  fandy  iflands,  juft  appearing  above 
the  furface,  are  faid  to  have  been  created  within  the  records  of 
hiftory.     A"  great  portion  of  the  enormous  mafs  of  mud  that  is 
perpetually  wafted   down  the  Yellow  River,  and  which  was 
found  by  experiment  to  exceed  two  million  folid  feet  in  an 
hour,  is  borne  by  a  ftrong  current  from  the  Yellow  Sea  into 
the  gulph  of  Pe-tchc-leej  where  the  ftillnefs  of  the  water  allows 
it  to  fubfide.     In  the  map  of  Marco  Polo,  which  was  moft 
probably  copied  by  him  from,  one  in  the  pofleffion  of  Gengis- 
khan,  or  fome  of  the  learned  men  about  his  court,  Tien-Jing  is 
placed  upon  the  fea  coaft  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  River, 
after  traverfing  the  provinces  Klang-nan^  Shang-^tungy  and  part 
of  Pe-^tcbe-kcj  in  the  diredion  nearly  of  the  prefent  canal,  dit- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  gulph  near  the  Pei-bo.     Were  this  branch 
of  the  river  adually  turned,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gulph 
oli  Pc''tcbc4ce  is  filling  up  is  the  lefs  furpridng,  as  the  only 
ftream  to  keep  its  waters  in  motion  at  prefent  is  x^^^PeUbo.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  by  the  fimple  turning  of  the  great  river  that 
falls  from  Winandermere-lake,  the  efluary  of  Morecombe  Bay^ 
which  it  now  crofles,  would,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  events,  be 
converted  in  a  few  years  into  a  green  meadow.     If  the  above- 
mentioned  chart  be  corred^  it  would  prove  alfo  that  the  Mon- 
gul  Tartars  did  adually  firfl:  bring  the  grand  navigation  of  China 
to  the  ftate  in  which  it  now  appears. 

This  ufuform  phun  of  Qiina  afibrded  little  interefl:  to  the 
traveller.  Few  trees  appeared,  except  now  and  then  a  clump 
of  firs  furrouttding  a  temple,  or  the  plantations  contiguous  to 
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the,  dwelling  of  Tome  officer  of  government.  In  fuch  fituations 
were  alfe  large  elms,  willows,  and  a  fpecies  of  afh  unknown  in 
Europe.  There  were  no  hedge^rows.  Property  here  is  divided 
only  by  narrow  ditches,  ferving  at  the  fame  time  for  drains,  or 
by  ridges  of  unploughed  ground,  as  in  the  common  fields  of  Eng- 
land, which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  foot-paths.  Thefe  ridges 
were  generally  well  covered  with  that  family  of  running  trefoil, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mclilotof^  intermixed  with  a  fpecies  of 
Toa  or  meadow  grafs,  Avena  or  wild  oats,  and  Br%%a  or  quaking 
grafs.  In  the  ditches,  befide  the  common  reed  the  Arundopbrag^ 
mites^  were  growing  two  fpecies  of  Cypcrus^  and  a  Scirpus  or 
dub-rulh.  None  of  the  artificial  grafles,  ufually  fo  called,  are 
cuhivated  by  the  Ghinefe.  It  is  not  an  objedl:  with  them  to 
fodder  their  cows  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  a  greater  quantity 
of  milk,  this  nutritive  article  of  food  being  very  fparingly  ufed 
either  in  its  raw  ftate  or  in  any  preparation ;  and  they  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  procefles  of  converting  it  into  butter  and 
cheefe,  or,  for  certain  reafons,  prefer  to  employ  the  little  they 
make  ufe  of  in  its  original  ftate.  Horfes  are  rarely  kept  for  lux-  . 
ury  or  for  )abour  \  and  the  few  animals  employed  in  agriculture^ 
which  are  moftly  afles,  mules,  or  bufialos^  fubfift  in  the  winter 
feafon  on  chaff  and  ftraw;  and  their  chief  fupport  in  the  fum- 
mer  is  derived  from  the  ftrong  grafles  that  grow  in  the  ditches 
and  the  common  reed,  with  which^  in  this  part  of  the  country^ 
large  trads  of  fwampy  ground  are  covered^ 

On  approaching  Tten-Jing^  we  obferved  feveral  large  fields 
cultivated  with  a  vegetable  called  by  the  Ghinefe  the  Pe-tfai^  or 
white  herb,  apparently  a  fpecies  of  BraJJica  or  colej  though 

infipid 
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infipid  in  its  taftc,  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  cos-lettuce,  it  is 
held  in  preference  to  all  other  vegetables  ;  and  the  capital  is  moll 
abundantly  fupplied  with  it  in  the  fummer  feafon  frefh  from  the 
gardens  in  its  vicinity  and,  in  the  winter,  falted  and  prepared 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sour-Krout  of  the  Ger- 
mans. We  obferved  alfo  in  the  gardens,  carrots,  turnips,  black 
radiflies,  a  fpecies  of  afparagus,  the  Solanum  Melortgma^  a 
fpccies  of  pbyfalis  or  winter-cherry,  water-melons  and  mufk- 
melons,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers.  Onions  and  garlic  were 
common  vegetables^  planted  near  every  peafant's  hoiife.  The 
l^rapa  or  water-caltrops  grew  •  in  the  ditches,  the  nuts  of 
which,  with  the  feeds- and  the  roots  of  the  nelumbium,  gene^ 
rally  furniflied  out  our  defert ;  tb  which,  indeed,  fometimes 
were  added  tolerably  good  peaches,  dry  fpongy  apples  not 
unlike  quincqs  in  Appearance,  and  pears  of  an  immenfe  fi zc  but 
of  a  harfti  and  atfftere  tafte*  '  i  .  ♦ 

However  Unfavorable  the  country  .ttiight  te  for  an  extended 
cultivation,  wKich  did  not  appear  to  oe  the  cafe,  the  proximity 
to  the  capital  would  have  led'  ohe  to  ex]ieft  a  correfponding 
population.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appeared  j  the  vaft  numbers 
we  had  obferved  in  afcending  the  river  were  drawn  from  the 
diftance  of  many  miles  out  of  mere  c.urioffty;  the  idtiabitants 
only  of  the  vicinity  now  fliewed  theiiifelves ;  and  we  were  rathei: 
furprized  at  the  fewnefs  of  thefe,  as  well  as  at  the  very  ruirfftus 
and  miferable  condition  of  almoft  all  the  cottages..  Thefe  niean 
huts  were  built,  fome  of  half- burht  bricks  and  others  of*  clay, 
and  they  were  thatched  with  the  ft  r^w  of.  grain  or  with  reeds. 
Some  were  enclofed  within  waits  of  mud,  or  with  a  kind  of 

courfe 
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courfe  matting  made  of  reeds,  or  the  ftalks  of  the  holcus  forgbum^ 
which  enclofure  generally  contained  the  families  of  two  or 
three  generations,  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  all  the  living 
creatures  belonging  to  the  eftablifliment.  The  Chinefe  have  a 
common  faying,  that  "  although  there  be  poverty  without 
"  Pekin,  there  is  plenty  within  its  walls/'  The  appearance^ 
indeed,  of  all  the  peafantry  in  this  province  was  marked  with 
every  indication  of  poverty  ;  nor  was  the  condition  much  better 
of  thofe  who  were  employed  about  the  veflels  which  carried 
the  Embaflador  and  his  train.  With  the  greateft  thankfulnefs 
they  received  the  offals  of  our  allowance ;  and  the  tea-leavds^ 
which  we  had  ufed,  were  fought  after  by  them  with  avidity 
and  boiled  up  for  their  beverage.  A  little  boiled  rice,  or  millet, 
with  a  few  vegetables,  commonly  the  Pc-tfai^  and  onions  fried 
in  oil,  conftituted  their  principal  meals,  of  which  they  made 
only  two  regular  ones  in  the  day,  one  about  tea  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon* 
They  generally  however  had  the  frying-pan  on  the  fire  at  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  wine  or  liquor,  which 
we  received  in  large  jars,  and  which  was  fo  mifcrably  ba4 
as  not  to  be  ufed,  afforded  a  great  treat  to  the  poor  people, 
whofe  circumftances  feldom  allowed  them  to  tafte  it.  This 
liquor  is  brewed  from  a  mixture  of  rice  and  millet,  and  from 
its  quickly  turning  four  fcems  to  have  little  ftrength,  and  to 
have  undergone  a  very  imperfeft  degree  of  fermentation.  Their 
hot  wine  is  feldom  ufed  except  by  the  upper  clafe  of  people 
who,  not  fatisfied  with  the  ftrbng  empyreumatic  flavour  com- 
municated in  the  diftillation,  drink  it  boiling  hot  in  the  midft 
of  fummer. 

At 
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At  Tten^Sing  our  principal  condudor  Sun-ta-gin  had  pre- 
pared for  us  a  fumptuous  entertainment,  confiding  of  excellent 
mutton,  pork,  venifon,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  a  great  variety 
of  confedionary,  of  fruits  then  in  feafon,  peaches,  plumbs, 
grapes,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  and  water-caltrops.  We  very  fooa 
found  indeed  that  we  were  treated  with  more  ftudied  attention, 
with  a  more  marked  diftindion,  and  with  lefs  conftraint,  than 
when  we  afcended  the  river.  Our  dignified  condudlor  made  no 
difficulty  in  allowing  us  to  walk  on  fhore  as  much  as  we  pleafed ; 
but  recommended  us  not  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  river  for  fear 
of  retarding  the  yachts  or  of  being  left  behind.  He  hinted  to 
us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  officers  Van  and  Cbou  would  be 
refponfible  at  court  for  any  accident  that  might  happen  to  us, 
fo  long  as  we  were  under  the  protedion  of  the  Emperor. 

In  paffing  Tien- Sing  we  found  confiderable  difficulty  in 
getting  our  fleet  through  the  immenfe  crowds  of  fhipping  of 
every  defcription  that  were  coUeded  there  to  remain  for  the 
winter;  among  which  were  about  five  hundred  of  the  Em- 
peror's revenue  veflels  with  grain  for  the  capital.  The  Eu-bo^ 
or  precious  river,  called  alfo  the  Tun^eang-bo^  or  river  upon 
which  grain  is  tranfported,  falling  from  the  weftward,  forms, 
at  the  head  of  this  city,  a  confluence  with  the  Pei-bo.  Our 
barges  were  at  leaft  four  hours  in  getting  through  the  multitude 
of  veflels  that  were  moored,  for  their  winter- quarters,  in  this 
fmall  river;  which,  however,  is  rendered  important  by  its  com- 
munication with  the  grand  artificial  canal. 

Having 
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Having  pafled  the  fleet  of  (hipping  and  the  fuburbSi  a  plaia 
extending  beyond  the  reach  of  fight  opened  out  on  the  left  of 
the  river,  upon  which  were  obferved  many  thoufands  of  fmall 
Tandy  tumuli,  of  a  conical  form,  refembling  thofe  hillocks  which 
in  myriads  are  thrown  up  on  the  continent  of  Africa  by  the 
Termitesj  or  white  ants.     In  feveral  parts  of  this  plain  were 
fmall  buildings,  in  the  form  of  dwelling-houfes,  but  not  ex* 
ceeding  four  or  five  feet  in  height ;  in  other  places  were  circu- 
lar, femicircular,  and  fquare  enclofures  of  (lonework,  and  here 
and  there  were  interfperfed  fmall  pillars  of  ftone  or  brick  and 
other  ereftions  of  every  variety  of  form.     'I  his  was  th6  firft 
common  burying-ground  that  we  had  obferved,  except  a  very 
fmall  one  at   Tong-tcboo;    and  the  tumuli  and  the    diflferent 
ere£tions  marked  out  the  manfions  of  the  dead.     In  many  parts 
of  this  extenfive  enclofure  we  met  with  mafly  coffins  lying 
upon  the  furface,  foine  new,  others  newly  painted,  but  none  in 
a  mouldering  date.     It  was  explained  to  us,  by  our  interpreter, 
tharfome  of  thefe  coffins  had  been  depofited  there,  until  the 
proper  advice  fliould  be  obtained  from  the  prieft  or  the  oracle 
confulted,  or  from  calling  lots,  as  to  the  mod  propitious  place 
of  interment,  and  the  mod  favourable  day  for  performing  the 
obfequies ;  fome  were  placed  there  till  the  pecuniary  circum- 
ftances  of  the  furviving  relatives  would  enable  them  to  beftow  a 
fuitable  interment,  and  others  were  left  to  dry  and  moulder,  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  order  to  be  burnt  and  the  a(hes  coUefted 
and  put  into  ftone  jars  or  other  receptacles  *«     On  no  occafioa 

dp 

*  From  a  paflage  in  the  manufcript  journal  of  a  Chlnefe  wlio  accompanied  dke 
Dutch  embafly  it  would  appear,  that  the  arc  of  embalming  tht  dead  was  ohco 
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do  the  Chinefe  bury  their  dead  within  the  precinfts  of  a  city  or 
town,  much  lefs  within  the  walls  of  their  temples  y  but  always 
ciepofit  them  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  dwellings  of  the 
Kving,  in  which  refpe£b  they  have  more  difcretion  than  the 
Europeans ;  who  not  only  allow  the  interment  of  dead  bodies 
in  the  midfl  of  their  populous  cities,  but  have  thruft  them  alfo 
into  places  of  public  wor(hip,  where  crowded  congregations 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  naufeous  effluvia,  and  perhaps 
infedion,  arifing  from  putrid  carcafes^  Yet  fo  tenacious  are 
the  people  of  the  privilege  of  interment  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  in  fbme  countries  of  Europe,  that  any  attempt  to  dif* 
continue  the  imprudent  cuftom  would  be  attended  with  Tome 
degree  of  danger,  as  happened  to  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
<cany  who,  having  built  a  commodious  and  fpacious  cemetery 
without  the  city  of  Florence,  to  which  it  was  intended  to 
remove  the  coffins  out  of  the  vauhs  of  the  church,  had 
nearly  raifed  a  rebellion  among  hiB  fubjeds.  In  Renders  tour 
through  Germany,  an  inftance  »  given  of  the  fatal  effeds  of 
burying  in  churches,  the  relation  <^  which  makes  one  fhudtkr 
with  horror. 

The  bank  of  the  rWer,  being  one  of  the  enclbdng  fences  ta 
«he  burying-ground,  was  ornamented  with  beautiful  weepfftg 
willows  which,  with  a  few  folitary  cyprefles  interfperfed  among 


Inown  and  praftftd  in  this  cocmcry.  fle  oUerves,  that  at  Oihitii  dier«  I»a  temfle 
•INT  pagoda  inhabited  by  a  number  of  prieftsy  who  fiiew  the  body  of  a  very  ancient 
bonze,  prepared  in  foch  a  manner,  and  filled  with  fach  iBgredients,  that  it  does  not 
4ecay»  but  remains  perfedly  entire.  He  is  drefled  in  hit  robes  of  oercmony^  and  in 
lua  Ikukl  he  holds  a  laaidiiBt  whidi  was-iaTent^  by  bin 

the 
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the  tombs,  were  the  only  trees  that  appeared  ia  this  pait  of  the 
country. 

In  a  comer  of  the  cemetery  was  a  temple,  built  after  the 
ufual  plan,  with  an  altar  in  the  center ;  and  a  number  of  deities 
moulded  in  clay  were  ranged  on  each  fide  on  ftone  pedeftalst 
We  obferved  no  priefts ;  but  an  elderly  lady  was  very  bufily 
employed  in  throwing  the  flicks  of  fate,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
lucky  number  in  which,  however,  fhe  failed.  During  the 
operation  of  fhaking  the  cup,  her  countenance  betrayed  a  greater 
degree  of  eagernefs  and  anxiety  than  ufually  appears  on  the 
face  of  a  Chinefe ;  and  fhe  left  the  temple  in  a  peevifh  and 
muttering  tone,  fufficiently  expreflive  of  the  greatnefs  of  her 
difappointment  which,  it  feemed,  was  no  lefs  than  a  refufal,  on 
the  part  of  the  oracle,  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  her  being  blefled 
with  a  fecond  hu(band»  Till  this  circumflance  had  been  ex« 
plsuned  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the  temple,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  old  lady  had  been  muttering  imprecations  agdnfl  tis  for  dif« 
turbing  her  in  the  midft  of  her  devotions. 

After  two  days'  fail  from  Tten-ftng  we  arrived  at  a  city  of  the 
third  order*  called  Tcbicn-JbUn.  The  furface  of  the  inter* 
jacent  country  had  continued  the  fame  uniform  plain,  without  t 
pebble  in  the  foil :  the  extent  of  cultivation  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  the  few  fcattered  villages  of  mean  houfes  indicated 

*  For  the  conTcnieiice  of  colledling  and  diftributmg  the  taxes  raifed  in  kind,  th^ 
dillriasy  and  cities  within  them,  are  divided  into  three  clafieS}  diftinguifiied  hj  ttbC 
adjun^^s  /009  tcbooijbien.  Tht  JbUn  is  anfwerable  to  the  Uboof  the  tcb99  to  the  fif; 
and  the^^  to  the  board  of  revenue  in  the  capitaL 
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no  great  degree  of  population ;  the  dwellings  that  floated  on  the 
water  were  numerous  and  crowded  with  inhabitants.  We  ob- 
ferved  feveral  plots  of  young  wheat  rifing  in  drills  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground.  Buck- wheat  was  in  full  flower  and  feveral 
plantations  of  the  cotton  plant,  goffypium  berbactum^  were  in 
pod,  fome  of  them  perfedly  ripe.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  on 
the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  of  this  month  flood  at  52^  and  ^2>^ 
in  the  morning,  and  about  70°  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

On  the  lytb,  befide  a  great  number  of  towns,  villages  and 
military  pofls,  which  are  regularly  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
three  miles,  we  pafled  two  cities  of  the  third  order,  one  of 
which,  from  the  length  of  its  walls,  appeared  to  be  of  very 
confiderable  importance.  No  true  idea,  however,  can  be  form- 
ed of  the  population  and  magnitude  of  a  Chinefe  city  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  enclofing  walls.  Few  are  without  large  patches  of 
unoccupied  ground  within  them  which,  in  many  inflances,  far 
exceeds  the  quantity  of  land  that  is  built  upon.  Even  in  that 
part  of  the  capital  called  the  Chinefe  city,  feveral  hundred  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  The  Imperial  city,  containing  the 
palace  and  buildings  for  the  ofllicers  of  ftate,  the  eunuchs  and 
artificers,  occupies  very  nearly  a  fquare  mile,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  a  kind  of  park  and  pteafure  grounds ;  and 
under  the  north  wall  of  the  Tartar  city  there  is  a  pond  or 
fwamp  covered  almoft  with  the  Nelumbium,  which  appeared  to 
be  fully  twice  the  dimenfions  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  or  four 
times  their  fpace,  namely  near  fifty  acres.  Such  fpaces  of 
unoccupied  ground  might  perhaps  have  been  referved  for  the 
ufe  of  the  inhabitants  in  cafe  of  fiege,  as  the  means  of  fupply- 

ing 
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ing  a  few  vegetables  of  the  pungenikind^  as  onioas  and  garUc^  for  - 
the  befiegedj  which  are  the  more  neceffary  for  a  people  who 
ufe  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  animal  food^  and  little  or  no  milk* 
Thus  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  were  fo  fre- 
quently expofed  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  fiege^  had  gar* 
dens  and  corn-lands  within  their  walls. 

On  the  1 8th  we  pafled  two  cities  and  a  great  number  of 
towns  and  villages.  The  face  of  the  country  ftill  level  and  en- 
tirely open ;  not  a  hedge-row  appearing'  on  any  fide  and  very 
few  trees.  Almoft  all  the  veflels  that  we  met  in  the  courfc 
of  the  day  were  laden  with  facks  of  cotton  wooL  This  being 
the  night  of  full  moon,  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  very  little 
reft.  The  obfervance  of  the  ufual  ceremoBies,  which  confifl 
of  firing  their  fmall  petards,  beating  at  intervals  the  noify 
gong,  harfii  fqualling  mufic  and  fire-works,  required  that 
our  veflfels  fhould  remain  fiationary,  and  thefe  no&umat 
orgies  ceafed  only  with  the  appearance  of  the  fun.  There 
was,  however,  another  caufe  of  detention  at  this  place.  In 
failing  againft  the  ftream  of  the  Eu-boj  it  was  neceffary  the 
barges  fhould  be  tracked  by  men  and  thefe  men  were  to  be 
preffed  or  forced  into  this  laborious  fervice  from  the  villages- 
bordering  upon  the  river.  The  ufual  way  of  doing  this  was. 
to  fend  out  the  foldiers  or  attendants  of  th  e  officers  before  the 
veffels,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  to  take  the  poor  wretches^ 
by  furprize  in  their  beds.  But  the  ceremony  of  the  full  moon,^ 
by  retarding  their  ufual  hour  of  retiring  to  reft,  had  put  them 
on  their  guard;  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  emiffaries  of  go- 
vcrnment,  all  that  were  liable  to  be  preffed  into  this  fervice  had 

abfconded^ 
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abfcd^ded,  fo  that.  In  addition  to  the  noife  of  ^e  gongs  and 
the  triimpets  and  crackers,  out  ears  were  frequently  aflkilcd  by 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  perfons  under  the  punifhment  of 
the  bamboo  or  the  whip,  for  claiming  their  exemption  from 
joining  the  yachts  and  ading  as  trackers.     When  the  groupe 
that  had  been  colleded  for  this  purpoib  was  brought  together 
in  the  morning,  it  was   impoflible  not  to  regard   it  with  an 
•eye  of  pity.     Mod  of  them  confided  of  infirm  and  decrepit  old 
men,  and  the  reft  were  fuch  lank,  fickly-looking,  ill*clothed 
creatures,  that  the  whole  groupe  appeared  to  be  much  fitter  for 
an  hofpital  than  for  ptrfonhing  any  kind  of  Ubour.     Our  com* 
panions  pretended  to  fay  that  every  farmer,  who  rented  lands 
cipon  the  public  rivers  or  canals,  was  obliged,  by  the  tenure  on 
which  he  held  his  leafe,  to  furnifh  fuch  a  number  of  men  to 
track  the  veflels  in  the  fervice  of  government  whenever  it  might 
be  required ;  but  that,  on  the  prefent  being  an  extraordinary 
occafion,  they  had  refolved  to  pay  them,  as  they  called  it,  in  a 
handfome  manner,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  fomething  lefs  than 
feven-pence  a-day,  without  any  allowance  for  returning  to  their 
homes ;  a  price  for  labour  which  bore  no  fort  of  proportion  to 
that  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  ;  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  this 
pittance  was  ever  paid  to  thenu 

Having  cleared  the  fleet  of  (hipping  that  was  aflembled  at 
this  place,  a  favourable  breeze  relieved  our  invalids  and 
rendered  their  flender  exertions  unneceffary  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  in  the  courfe  of  which  we  entered  the  province  of 
Shan-tung.  In  this  province  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred 
until  the  2 2d,  when  we  quitted  the  Eu-bo  and  turning  towards 

the 
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the  fouth  entered  the  grand  cans^I,  out  of  which  we  obferved 
a  gentle  current  flowing  into  the  river.     At  this  point  of  juno« 
tion  the  pagoda  oi  Lin^tfin^  an  octagonal  pyramid,  was  ereded, 
perhaps  as  a  monument  of  this  great  and  ufeful  undertakings 
which,  however^  in  its  prefent  ftate,  apparently  had  not  flood 
many  ages.     In  the  hope  of  finding  within  it  fome  infcription, 
that  might  point  out  its  defignation^  we  mounted   with  fome 
difficulty  upon  the  firft  of  its  nine  ftages  or  roofs  (for  the  little 
door  on  a  level  with  the  ground  was  walled  up  with  bricksy 
but  it  contained  only  the  bare  walls,  not  even  a  flair-cafe  ro^ 
mained  nor  any  poflible   means  of  afcending  to  the  top,  and 
the  lower  part  was  choaked  up  witb  rubbiib.     Thefe  pagodas 
(or  as  the  Chinefe  name  them  I'd)  that  fo  frequently  occur  io 
the  country,  feem  to  be  intended  only  as  coibeltiflunfents  to 
particular  grounds,  or  obje^  to  terminate  viftas  or  profpeds. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  j^pear  as  appendages  to  temples,  but 
are  never  appropriated  for   the  purpofes^  of  iaercd  worihip.. 
Whatever  their  intention  might  have  been,  k  fiiould  fecm  thf^ 
rage  of  building  chein  no  longer  exifts,  not  one  of  a  late  ereo* 
tion  having  appeared  iathe  whole  country,  and  mere  than  two^ 
thirds  of  thofe  we  faw  being  in  ruins. 

At  the  jundiion  of  the  canal  with  the  Eu^b^  there  was  ao^ 
kKk  nor  flood-gate ;  the  gentle  cuErent  of  the  fiormef  was  \x^ 
terrupted  only  fk)m  place  to  place,  by  loofe  flanks  let  down 
ia  grooves  cut  in  ftone  piers.  Thefe  dams  feldom  occaHoned 
the  diflSsrence  of  a  foot  hi  tbe  level  of  the  water;,  and  at  eacb 
was  a  guard-hoyfe  with  double  the  ufual  minsber  of  foldiers 
ftationed,  to  aflSlft  in  drawing  up  or  letting  down  the  planks,. 
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as  occafion  might  require.  The  canal,  which  at  the  commence-^ 
ment  was  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  was  con- 
traded- at  fuch  places  by  the  ftone  piers  of  the  flood-gates  to 
about  thirty  feet. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  :23d,  as  we  approached  the  city 
Tong-tchang'foo^  we  were  much  amufed  with  a  military  ma- 
noeuvre, which  was  evidently  intended  to  aftonifh  us.  Under 
the  walls  of  this  city  about  three  hundred  foldiers  were  drawn 
out  in  a  line,  which,  however,  the  darknefs  of  the  night  had 
rendered  invifible.  But  juft  as  we  were  coming  to  anchor, 
each  foldier,  at  the  found  of  the  gong,  produced  from  under  his 
cloak  a  fplendid  lantern  with  which  he  went  through  a  regular 
manual  exercife.  The  following  morning  we  obferved,  for 
the  firft  time,  a  few  hillocks  breaking  the  line  of  the  horizon 
to  the  eaftward.  The  country  appeared  to  be  in  a  tolerable 
ftate  of  cultivation ;  but  the  mode  of  tillage  exhibited  no  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  fkill  or  of  labour.  Villages  of  confiderable 
extent  were  ereded  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  miles  from  each  other ;  and,  in  the  gar- 
dens contiguous  to  thefe,  grew  in  abundance  the  tobacco 
plant  whofe  leaves  were  fmall,  hairy,  and  vifcous,  and  the 
flowers  of  which  were  of  a  greenifh  yellow  pafling  into  a  faint 
rofe  colour  at  the  edges  of  the  petals.  We  obferved  alfo  fmall 
patches  of  hemp.  A  greater  ufe  is  made  of  the  feeds  and  leaflets 
of  this  plant,  as  a  fubflitute  for  or  to  mix  with  tobacco,  than 
of  its  fibres  for  cloth,  a  purpofe  to  which  it  is  as  rarely  con- 
verted by  the  Chinefe  as  by  the  Hindoos,  being  little  efteemed 
for  thoie  valuable  ufes  to  which,  fince  its  introdudion  into  ]£u- 
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rope,  it  has  been  applied.  The  number  of  lateral  branches, 
which  in  a  warm  climate  each  ftem  throws  out  clofc  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  breaks  the  length  of  fibre  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  thofe  purpofes  for  which,  in  the  northern  regions  of 
^Europe,  its  tall  branchlefs  ftem  is  fo  well  adapted.  The  fow 
thiftle,  a  plant  that  occurs  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world, 
was  nothing  different  here  from  its  ufual  habit  in  Europe.  We 
obferved  alfo  a  fpecies  o£  Cbenopodium  and  oi  Artemejia  or  worm- 
wood ;  abundance  of  the  Pe-tfai^  and  other  common  culinary 
vegetables.  In  the  finall  flower  gardens,  without  which  we 
fcarcely  obferved  a  finglc  cottage,  were  balfams,  feveral  kinds 
of  beautiful  afters,  holy-hocks,  two  fpecies  of  Malva^  an  Ama-- 
rantbus^  and  the  fhowy  and  handfome  flirub  the  Nerium  Ole^ 
ander. 

Having  paffed  on  the  26th  Oflober  the  walls  of  the  city 
Xfic-ningj  where  a  multitude  of  fmall  craft  were  lying  at  anchor, 
we  came  to  an  extenfive  lake  of  the  fame  name,  navigated  by 
a  great  number  of  failing  boats.  From  the  eaft  fide  of  this  lake 
the  canal  was  feparated  only  by  an  immenfe  mound  of  earth. 
To  the  weftward  the  whole  country,  beyond  the  reach  of  fight, 
was  one  continued  fwamp  or  morafs,  upon  which  were  inter- 
fperfed  pools  or  ponds  of  water  abounding  with  the  nelum- 
bium,  at  this  time  in  full  flower.  The  morafs  being  feveral 
feet  below  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  canal  aftorded  the 
means  of  regulating  the  quantity  ;  and,  accordingly,  at  certain 
diftances,  we  obferved  ftone  arches  turned  in  the  earthen  em* 
bankment  to  let  off  the  fuperfluous  water  that  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fwelling  of  the  feeding  rivers.     About  this  place 
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alfo,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  bed  of  the  canal  was  carried  in  a 
line  fo  nearly  horizontal,  that  the  water  had  a  gentle  current 
either  to  the  northward  or  the  fouthward,  according  as  thefe 
fluices  were  kept  fhut  or  thrown  open ;  this  line  being  afcer- 
tained,  perhaps,  rather  by  the  furface  of  the  lake  than  by  the 
afliftance  of  inftruments  j  for  it  was  fuflSciently  remarkable,  that 
no  opportunity  had  been  omitted  in  carrying  this  great  work 
along  the  fide,  or  through  the  middle,  of  lakes  or  other  pools  of 
water  wherever  it  could  be  done. 

The  nature  of  the  country  admitted  of  fuch  management  for 
three  days'  journey,  or  about  eighty  miles  from  Tfic-ning.     The 
whole    of  this  extenfive  plain  confifled  in  lakes  or  fwampy 
ground  half  covered  with  water.    On  the  former  were  conftant- 
ly  feen  moving  about  veflels  with  fails  and  boats  of  every  de- 
fcription,  conveying  an  animated  picture  of  a£kivity,  induftry, 
and  commerce.     Almoft  all  the  lakes  were  ^udded  with  iflands 
and  thefe  [were  covered  with  villages,  that  were  chiefly  inha* 
bited  by  fifhermen.     Here,  for  the  firft  time,  we  obferved  thfe 
LeU'h&e  or  fifhing  corvorant,  the  Pelicanus  Sinenjis^  diving  after 
the  finny  tribe  and  feemingly  no  lefs   anxious  than  its  mafter 
to  take  them.     This  bird  is  fo  like  another  fpecies  of  the  pelican, 
called  the  Carbo  or  common  corvorant  which   in  England,  as 
naturalifls  inform  us,  was  formerly  trained  for  fifhing,  that  it  hae 
ufually  been  confidered  the  fame,  but  from  feveral  fpecimens 
brought  home  with  us  it  appears  to  be  a  diflferent  fpecies.   The 
ufual  practice  is  to  take  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  birds,  in  the 
morning  when  fafting,  upon  a  raft  of  bamboo  poles  lafhed  to* 
gether,  and  to  let  one  or  two  at  mofl  at  a  time  dive  for  fifh, 

which 
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which  are  taken  from  them  the  moment  they  bring  them  to  the 
furfaccr  Thefe  birds,  not  much  larger  than  the  common  duck, 
will  feize  and  gripe  fad  fifhes  that  are  not  lefs  than  their  own 
weight.  When  the  proprietor  judges  the  firft  pair  to  be  pretty 
well  fatigued,  they  are  fuffered  to  feed  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment on  fome  of  the  fi(h  they  have  taken,  and  a  fecond  pair 
are  difpatched  upon  the  water.  The  fifli  we  obferved  them  to 
take  was  a  fpecies  of  perch.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days*  navi- 
gation, we  faw  fcveral  thoufand  boats  and  rafts  employed  in  this 
kindof  fifhing. 

Except  on  the  water  and  the  iflands,  the  whole  of  the 
fwampy  country  might  be  faid  to  be  uninhabited  and  totally 
void  of  any  kind  of  cultivatioq.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  few  mi- 
ferable  mud  huts  appeared  on  the  fmall  hillocks  that  here  and 
there  raifed  their  heads  out  of  the  dreary  wafte  of  morafs;  but' 
the  chief  inhabitants  were  cranes,  herons,  guillemots  and  a  vaft 
variety  of  other  lands  of  birds  that  frequent  the  waters  and 
fwamps.  Here  too  are  great  numbers  of  that  fingular  and  beau^ 
tiful  bird,  the  Anas  Gakriculata^  ufually  known  by  the  name 
oi  \ht  Mandarin  duck  which,  like  the  gold  and  (ilver  fiflies, 
18  caught  and  reared  as  an  article  of  fale  to  the  opulent  and  curi- 
ous. The  great  extent  of  water  had  a  fenfible  effed  on  the  tem* 
pcrature  of  the  air,  cfpecially  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  fometimes  below  40". 

Having  paffcd  the  lakes  and  fwamps,  we  entered  fuddenly, 
on  the  31ft,  upon  a  moft  delightfiil  part  of  the  country,  crowded 
with  temples  and  villages  and  towns  and  cities,  near  all  of 
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whicli,  and  on  every  part  of  the  canal,  were  vaft  numbers  of 
the  revenue  veflTels,  colleding  the  furplus  taxes  paid  in  kind, 
in  order  to  tranfport  them  to  the  capital.     Wheat  and  cotton  ap- 
peared to  be  the  two  principal  articles  of  culture.     The  furface 
of  the  country  was  now  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  every  inch 
appeared  to  be  under  tillage,  except  the  fummit  of  the  knolls, 
which  were  generally  crowned  with  foreft  trees,  and  few  of 
the  detached  houfes   or  temples  were  without  extenfive  gar- 
dens and  orchards.      Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots 
and  pomgranates,  were  the  common   kinds  of  fruit,  and  the 
culinary  vegetables  were    the  fame   as   thofe   of  Pe-tcbe-lee. 
The  canal  at  this  place  is,  perhaps,  the  grandeft  inland  navi- 
gation in  the  whole  world,  being  nearly  a  thoufand  feet  ia 
width  and  bordered  on  each  fide  by  done  quays,  built  with 
maflfy  blocks  of  grey  marble  mixed  with  others  of  granite  ;  and 
this  immenfe  aqueduft,  although  forced  up  feveral  feet  above 
the  furface  of  the  country  by  embankments  thrown  up  by  the 
labour  of  man,  flowed  with  a  current  of  three  miles  an  hour  near- 
ly towards  the  Yellow  River,  to  which  we  perceived  we  were 
faft  approaching,  by  the  buftle  and  adivity  both  on  (hore  and 
on  the  numberlefs  canals  that  branched  out  in  every  diredion 
from  the  main  trunk ;  on  whofe  banks^  for  feveral  miles  on 
either  fide,  one  continued  town  extended  to  the  point  of  junc-* 
tion  with  this  large  river,  celebrated  in  every  period  of  the 
Chinefe  hiftory.     A  village  was  particularly  pointed  out  by  the 
bargemen,  whofe  name  was  derived  from  a  miracle,  which  is 
moft  lacredly  believed  by  the  Chinefe.     Tradition  fays,  that 
the  famous  aftronomer  Hcu  was  carried  up  to  Heaven  in  his 
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houfe,  which  (lood  at  this  place,  leaving  behind  him  an  old 
faithful  fcrvant  who,  being  thus  deprived  of  his  mafter  and 
his  habitation,  was  reduced  to  beggary ;  but  happening  by  ac- 
cident to  throw  a  little  prepared  rice  into  the  ground,  it  imme- 
diately grew  and  produced  grain  without  chaff  for  his  fuften- 
ance  j  from  whence  the  place  is  called  Sen-meej  rice  growing 
ready  drejfed^  to  this  day.    ^ 

Before  our  barges  launched  into  the  ftrcam  of  the  Yellow 
River,  which  rolled  in  a  very  rapid  torrent,  certain  cere- 
monies were  conceived  to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary.  In  the 
pfadical  part  of  religion  (which  indeed  may  be  confidered  as 
nearly  the  whole)  a  Cbinefe  is  not  lefs  folicitous  to  avert  a  pof- 
fible  evil,  than  to  pr6cure  an  eventual  good ;  and  of  all  evils 
perfonal  danger  is  mod  apprehended.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
expedient,  that  an  oblation  ihould  be  made  in  every  veffel 
of  the  fleet  to  the  genius  of  the  river.  The  animals  that  were 
facrificed,  on  this  occafion,  were  different  in  different  yachts, 
but  they  generally  confided  of  a  fowl  or  a  pig,  two  animals  that 
were  very  common  in  Grecian  facrifices.  The  blood,  with  the 
feathers  and  the  hair,  was  daubed  upon  the  principal  parts  of 
the  veffel.  On  the  forecaftle  of  fome  were  placed  cups  of  wine, 
oil  and  fait ;  in  others,  tea,  flour  and  fait ;  and  in  others,  oil, 
rice  and  fait.  The  lad  article  appears  to  be  thought  by  the 
Chinefe,  as  well  as  by  the  Hebrews,  a  neceffary  accompani- 
ment to  every  facrifice.  "  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offer- 
*^  ing  fhalt  thou  feafon  with  fait :  neither  fhalt  thou  fuffer  the 
*^  fait  of  the  Covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat- 
^^  offering.*'     As^  however,   the  high  prieft  an^  his  friends 
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-were  to  feaft  on  thofe  parts  of  the  meat-ofFering,  which  were 
confidered  as  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  heaven,  which  parts, 
by  the  way,  were  always  the  beft  of  the  viftim,  one  might, 
perhaps,  affign  a  reafon  for  the  ftrong  injunftion  of  offering  fait, 
this  being  a  fcarce  article  in  many  countries  of  the  Eaft  and  the 
beft  prefervative  of  meat  againft  putrefaftion  *. 

The  cups,  the  flaughtered  animal  and  feveral  made-di(hes 
remained  on  the  forecaftle,  the  Captain  ftanding  over  them  on 
one  fide  and  a  man  with  a  gong  in  his  hand  on  the  other.  Oa 
approaching  the  rapid  part  of  the  flream,  at  the  fignal  given  by 
the  gong,  the  Captain  took  up  the  cups  one  by  one,  in  order 
that,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  he  might  "  perform  the  rites  and 
"  pour  the  ruddy  wine  j"  which  he  did  by  throwing  their  con* 
tents  over  the  bow  of  the  veffel  into  the  river.  The  libation  per^ 
formed,  a  quantity  of  crackers  and  fquibs  and  gilt  tin  foil  were 
burnt,  with  uplifted  hands,  whilft  the  deep-founding  gong  was 
inceffantly  ftruck  with  increafing  violence  as  the  veffels  were. 
fwept  along  with  the  current.  The  viAim  and  the  other  difhes 
were  then  removed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Captain  and  crew,  and 
the  ceremony  ended  by  three  genuflexions  and  as  many 
proftrations.  The  Emperor  is  never  fatisfied  with  lefs  thaa 
nine. 

*  The  Far  et  mcafaUs  were  parts  of  moft  of  the  Roman  facrifices,  and  fait,  in 
particular,  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  and  in  fuch  genera!  tife,  that  when  any  on^ 
obtained  a  falary  or  penfion,  he  was  faid  to  have  got  his  Sakrwrn^  or  fomething  to 
procure  hb  fait,  in  the  fame  fenie,  as  we  fay,  to  get  one's  bread ;  and  a  common  ex- 
preflion  in  India,  denoting  fervice,  is,  I  eai  the  faU  of  pub  a  one;  and  the  Dutch 
in  fp^aking  of  a  dependent  fay,  k  otMv  Us  fab  to  Jiuh  a  one.  Thefe  coincidences 
of  opinion,  or  cuftom,  among  remote  nations,  however  difficult  they  may  be  to  ex« 
plaiu,  are  neverthdeft  cxtrenoely  interefting  and  are  cti  that  account  here  noticed. 

Our 
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Our  fleet  confided  of  about  thirty  fail,  and  from  each  veflel 
there  proceeded,  on  its  launching  into  the  (Iream,  fuch  a  din 
of  gongs  and  crackers  and  fuch  volumes  of  fmoke  from  the 
burnt  oflferings,  that  the  deity  of  the  river  muft  have  been  in  a 
very  furly  humour  if  he  was  not  pleafed  with  fuch  a  multitude 
of  oblations.  The  fafe  arrival,  on  the  oppofite  bank,  of  the 
whole  fquadron  was  a  proof  of  his  having  accepted  the  ho- 
mage, and  accordingly  he  was  again  addrefled  in  a  volley  of 
crackers  as  a  token  of  thanks  for  his  propitious  and  friendly 
aid. 

The  width  of  the  fiver  at  this  place  was  full  three  quarters 
of  a  mile ;  and  tlj^-^ream,  where  ftrong^,  ran  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  feven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  ;-^  and  the  water  was  as 
thick  and  muddy  as  if  the  heavieft  torrents  of  rain  had  juft  de- 
fcended,  whereas,  in  fad^  there  had  not  fallen  a  fliower  for  many 
months. 

The  length  of  that  part  of  the  canal  which  lies  between  the 
E$i^bo  and  the  Yellow  River^  and  which  we  had  now  failed 
ever,  is  about  two  hundred  £ngli(h  miles.  The  natural  Hope 
of  the  country  being  from  North  to  South,  the  projedors  of 
this  work  feem  to  have  fixed  upon  the  middle  point,  or  nearly 
fO|  between  thefe  two  rivers  for  the  commencement  of  their 
operations  :  fo  that  from  this  middle  point  to  the  northward, 
or  fifing  part  of  the  country,  they  have  been  under  the  nece{^ 
fity,  in  order  to  preferve  their  level,  of  cutting  down  to  the 
depth  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  to  fevcnty  feet,  below  the  fur- 
face  ;  whilft  from  the  fame  point  to  the  fouthward,  or  defcend* 
ingpart  of  the  country^  they  have  been  obKged  to  force  up  the 

water 
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water  between  immenfe  banks  of  earth  and  (lone,  far  above  the 
level  of  the  flat  furfaccj    confifting  almoft  entirely  of  lakeSi 
fwamps,  and  morafs.    The  quantity  of  human  labour  that  muft 
have  been  employed,  in  amaHIng  together  the  diflferent  materials 
that  compofe  this  immenfe  aqueduft,  could  not  have  been  fup- 
plied,  in  any  reafonable  length  of  time,  except  in  a  country 
where  millions  could  be  fet  to   work  at  the  nod  of  a  defpot. 
The  greateft  works  in  China  have  always  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinue  to  be,  performed  by  the  accumulation  of  manual  labour, 
without  the  afliftance  of  machinery,  except  on  very  particular 
occafions,  where  fome  mechanical  power  may  be  abfolutely 
neceflfary  to  be  brought   in  aid  of  human  ftrength.      Thus, 
where  canals  are  carried  over  furfaccs  that  are  too  hilly  and  un- 
even to  admit  of  one  continued  level,  they  defcend  from  place 
to  place,  as  it  were  by  ftcps,  at  each  of  which  is  an  inclined 
plane ;  the  height  from  the  upper  canal  to  the  lower  being 
generally  from  fix  to  ten  feet ;  and  the  angle  of  the  plane  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  degrees.     Ail  veflTels  navigating  fuch   canals 
muft  be  hoifted  up  thefe  planes  by  the  affiftance  of  upright  cap- 
ftans,  without  which  it  would  fcarcely  be  poflible  to  get  thofeof 
large  demenfions,  together  with  their  cargo,  out  of  one  canal  into 
the  other ;  and  they  are  gently  lowered  in  the  fame .  manner. 
This  awkward  contrivance  may,  perhaps,  lefs  imply  the  igno- 
rance of  locks  or  other  methods  praQifed  elfewhere,  than  the 
unwillingnefs  of  the  government  to  fuffer  any  innovation  that 
might  be  the  means  of  depriving  many  thoufands  of  obtaining 
that  fcanty  fubfiftence,  which  they  now  derive  fr  m  their  atten- 
dance at  thefe  capftans.     However  flig  tly  fuch  a  notion  may 
be  held  in  Europe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  general  intro* 

dudion 
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dudion  of  machinery  Into  China,  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating 
and  expediting  labour  would,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country, 
be  attended  with  the  moft  ^pernicious  and  diftrefling  confe- 
quences;  were  it  only  for  this  fimple  reafon  that,  defpifing,  as 
they  affedl  to  do,  all  foreign  commerce,  the  demand  for  the 
produdts  of  machinery,  however  much  they  might  be  reduced 
in  price,  would  not  be  encreafed,  whilft  that  of  manual  labour 
would  confiderably  be  diminifhed,  ^ 

Senfible  as  the  Chinefe  feem  to  be  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  an  eafy  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  by  means  of  canals,  it  is  the  more  furprizing  what  the 
motives  could  have  been  that,  till  this  moment,  have  retrained 
them  from  facilitating  an  intercourfe  by  means  of  good  roads^ 
in  fuch  parts  of  the  country  as  have  no  inland  navigations.  In 
this  refped  they  fall  fhort  of  moft  civilized  nations.  Except 
near  the  capital,  and  in  fome  few  places  where  the  jundion  of 
the  grand  canal  with  navigable  rivers  is  interrupted  by  moun- 
tainous ground,  there  is  fcarcely  a  road  in  the  whole  country 
that  can  be  ranked  beyond  a  foot-path.  Hence  it  happens  that 
in  the  northern  provinces,  during  winter^  it  is  impoflible  to 
travel  with  any  degree  of  eafe,  convenience,  or  fafety  j  all  the 
canals  to  the  northward  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  runs  from 
34*  to  3j'  latitude  being  frozen  up.  It  is  equally  furprizing 
that  their  ingenuity  has  not  extended  itfelf  to  the  invention  of 
iledges  or  fome  fort  of  carriages  fuitable  for  travelling  on  ice, 
which  other  nations  have  converted  into  the  beft  of  roads  *• 

The 

•  I  infer  that  fuch  Is  not  the  praAicc  in. China,  from  the  manner  in  which: 
the  Dutch  Embafladors  were  conveyed  to  and  fr9m  the  capital  in  the  middle  of 

3  u  winter. 
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The  continuation  of  the  Grand  Canal,    from  the   Yellow 
River  to  the  Tangtfe-kiang^  was  conftruded  upon  the  fame 


^vintc^.  The  inconveniencies  they  fufFered  on  this  occafion  are  fuch  as  can  fcarccly 
be  conceived  to  have  happened  in  a  civilized  country.  The  perufal  of  the  maoB* 
fcript  journal  I  have  elfewhere  noticed  conveyed  to  ray  mind  the  idea  of  a  country 
dreary  and  defolate,  and  of  a  people  indigent  and  diftreflcd ;  without  humanity,  and 
vvithout  hofpitality.  They  travelled  in  little  bamboo  chairs,  carried  by  four  men, 
\vho  were  generally  To  weak  and  tottering  that  they  could  not  go  through  the  day'^ 
journey,  but  were  obliged,  frequently,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  halt  in  an  open 
uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  where  not  a  hovel  of  any  defcription  was  to  be  met 
with  to  ihelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  And  it  mod  commonly 
happened,  that  the  lodgings  appointed  for  their  reception,  at  the  different  (bges,  were 
in  fuch  a  miferable  condition^  admitting  on  every  fide  the  wind,  rain,  or  fnow>  thai 
they  generally  preferred  taking  a  little  reft  in  their  bamboo  chairs.  They  were  furprized 
to  find  fo  few  clues,  towns,  or  villages  in  their  route,  and  not  lefs  furprized  at  the. 
ruinous  condition  in  which  thefe  few  appeared  to  be.  Near  the  capital  a  whole  city  exki* 
bi ted  only  a  mafs  of  ruins.  In  many  places  they  found  the  country  under  watert 
and  the  •  mud  hovels  completely  melted  down.  Sometimes  they  pa/Ted  extenfive 
wades,  where  not  a  trace  was  vifible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation^  nor  a  fingle  dwelling 
occurred  in  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  Englifli  miles.  And  it  was  not  before  they 
had  crofled  the  Yellow  River  that  they  perceived  the  marks  of  wheel-carriages  im- 
printed on  the  roads,  which  were  fo  little  travelled  upon  that  they  could  with  diffi- 
cxilty  be  traced.  Here  they  met  old  men  and  young  women  travelling  in  wheel- 
barrows ;  and  litters  carried  by  afles,  one  being  fixed  between  the  poles  before»  and 
one  behind.  The  rivers  had  no  bridges  over  them  ;  and  fuch  as  were  too  deep  to 
be  forded,  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  croffing  on  rafbs  of  bamboo.  In  fliott* 
before  they  arrived  at  the  capital,  the  fjatigue  and  hardfliips  they  had  undergone 
c<^&krably  impaired  their  health,  and  the  condition  of  their  clothing  was  fuch  as 
to  excite  the  compaflion  of  the  mandarines,  who  made  them  a  prefent  of  twenty 
fheep-ikin  jackets,  drefled  with  the  wool  upon  them  ;  which,  like  the  Hottentou, 
they  wore  inwards.  One  of  thefe  gentlemen  afiured  me,  that  having  fatisfied  Ui 
cusiofity,  no  earthly  confideration  fltonld  tempt  him  to  undertake  a  fecond  journey 
by  land  to  the  capital ;  for  that  he  believed  the  whole  world  could  not  fumifh  k  like 
pidure  of  defoliation  and  mifery.  What  a  contraft  is  here  exhibited  to  the  eafe  and 
convenience  with  which  our  journey  was  made  I  But  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
Dutch  embafly  feems  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  importance  which 
theChinefe  atucfaed  to  the  political  condition  of  this  nation. 

I  principles 
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principles  as  that  part  between  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Eu^. 
The  country  being  level  and  abounding  with  lakes  and  marihy 
grounds,  it  was  carried  upon  a  mound  of  earth  kept  together  by, 
retaining  walls  of  ftone  the  whole  diftance,  which  is  about  ninety 
miles,  being  in  parts  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country ;  and  the  (heet  of  water  it  contained  was 
two  hundred  feet  in  width,  running  fometimes  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.     Canals  of  communication  fupplied  it  from 
the  we  ft  ward ;  and  the  fuperfluous  water  was  let  off  upon  the 
low   marches.     The  tops  of  the  walls  of  Pao-yng-Jbien   were 
juft  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  canal,  fo 
that  if  the  bank  oppofite  to  it  were  to  burft,  the  whole  city  rauft 
inevitably  be  inundated^   Very  little  cultivation  appeared  in  this 
low  marftiy  country,  but  abundance  of  towns  and  villages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  fubfifted  by  fifhing.     A  prodigious  esLtent 
of  low  country  on  each  fide  of  the  Yellow  river,  perhaps  not 
much  lefs  than  the  furface  of  all  England,  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions.    The  Chinefe  lay,  the  overflowing  of  this  river  has  been 
more  fatal  to  the  country  than  war,  peftilence,  or  famine.   The 
Emperor  Kaung-Jbcc^  in  order  to  diftrefs  a  rebel  in  the  province 
of  Honan^  ordered  a  bank  to  be  broken  down  behind  a  city  he 
had  got  poffeflion  of;  but  the  inundation  was  fo  great,  that  not 
only  the  rebel  forces  were  deftroyed,  but  almoft  half  a  million 
of  people  were,  completely  fwept  away;  and  among  thefe  were 
feveral  European  miifionaries.     Vaft  fums  of  money  are  ex- 
pended in  confining  this  river  within  its  banks.     The  fame  Em- 
peror in  his  laft  will  declares,  that  the  fums  of  money  iffued 
annually  from  the  Imperial  treafury  for  the  embankments  to 
prevent  inundations,  were  never  lefs,  during  his  whole  reign, 

3^2  than 
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tHah  3,000,000  ounces  of  filver,    equivalent  to  one  million 
fterling. 

On  approaching  the  Tang-tfe-kiang  the  appearance  of  the 
country  improved,  juft  as  it  had  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yel- 
low Riven  The  town  of  Sau-poo^  extending  along  the  quay  of 
the  canal,  confifted  of  houfes  that  were  generally  two  ftories 
high,  apparently  well  built,  white-wafhed  with  lime  and  kept 
in  neat  and  clean  order.  The  inhabitants  were  alfo  better 
cloathed  than  we  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  fee  them.  The 
women  were  lefs  fliy  in  their.advances ;  their  complexions  were 
much  fairer  and  their  features  more  foft  and  handfome  than  any 
we  had  yet  obferved  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  YangMboofoo  bore  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  being  partly  in  ruins  and  almoft  entirely  overgrown 
with  mofs  and  creeping  plants.  A  thoufand  vcfleis,  at  leaft,  of 
different  defcriptions  were  lying  under  its  walls.  Here  we  re- 
mained for  the  night ;  and  the  following  morning,  being  the 
5th  of  November,  we  launched  into  the  grand  and  beautiful  river 
called  the  Tang-tfe^kiang^  which  at  this  place  was  about  two 
miles  in  width ;  but  the  current  was  fo  gentle,  that  no  oblation 
to  the  prefiding  deity  was  thought  to  be  necclfary.  The  nume- 
rous iflands  rifing  out  of  the  river  and  covered  with  verdure, 
the  multitude  of  (hips  of  war,  of  burden  and  of  pleafure,  fome 
gliding  down  the  ftream,  others  failing  againft  it ;  fome  mov- 
ing by  oars  and  others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either 
fide  covered  with  towns  and  houfes,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  prefented  a  profpe£fc  more  varied  and  cheerful  than  any 

that 
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that  had  hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the  canal,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  lefs  lively ;  for  two  whole  days  we  were  continually  paiCng 
among  fleets  of  veflfels  ofdiflferent  con(|ru£tions  and  dimenfions, 
thofe  belonging  to  the  revenue  department  being  the  larged,  each 
capable  of  carrying,  at  lead,  two  hundred  tons.  Cities,  towns 
and  villages  were  continued  along  the  banks  without  intermif-- 
fion  :  and  vaft  numbers  of  ftone  bridges  were  thrown  acrofs  the 
canal,  fome  having  one,  fome  two,  and  others  three  arches. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diverfified  with  hill  and 
dale  and  every  part  of  it  in  the  higheft  (late  of  cultivation. 
The  chief  produce  was  that  particular  fpecies  of  cotton,  of  a 
yellowilh  tinge,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  nankin. 

The  fuburbs  of  Sou-tcboo-foo  employed  us  full  three  hours  in 
paffing  before  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  veflfels  were  lying  at  anchor.  The  numerous  inhabi- 
tants that  appeared  upon  and  without  the  walls  of  this  exten- 
five  city,  were  better  dreflfed  and  feemed  to  be  more  contented 
and  cheerful,  than  we  had  yet  obferved  them  in  any  other  place. 
For  the  moft  part  they  were  cloathed  in  filk.  The  ladies  were 
here  dreflfed  in  petticoats  and  not  in  trowfers,  as  they  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  the  northward.  The  general  fafhion  of 
the  head-drefs  was  a  black  fatin  cap  with  a  triangular  peak,  the 
point  defcending  to  the  root  of  the  nofe,  in  the  middle  of 
which,  or  about  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  was  a  cryftal  but- 
ton. The  whole  face  and  neck  were  wafhed  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  white  lead  and  the  cheeks  highly  rouged ;  and  two  Ver- 
million fpots,  like  wafers,  were  particularly  confpicuous,  one 
on  the  centre  of  the  under  lip  and  the  other  on  the  chin.    Their 

feet 
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feet  were  univerfalljr  fqueezed  down  to  an  unnatural  fize.     Fevy 
females  were  feen  among  the  immenfe  crowds  that  the  novelty 
of  the  fight  had  brought  together,  but  great  numbers  had  aflem- 
bled  in  the  houfes  and  particularly  on  board  the  pleafure  or 
paflage  yachts,  with  the  intention  of  fatisfying  their  curiofity* 
The  fuperior  ftyle  of  drefs  and  the  appearance  of  the  women 
in  public  at  this  place,  fo  different  from  the  general  cuftom  of 
the  country,  could  only  be  explained  to  us  by  the  writings  of 
the  Chriftian  miffionaries,  who  obferve  that  the  concubines  of 
mandarins  and  men  of  property  are  chiefly  procured  from  the 
cities  of  Tang'tcboo  and  of  Sou-tcboo^  where  they  are  educated 
in  the  pleafmg  arts  of  finging*,  mufic  and  dancing  and  everj 
other  accomplifliment  fuitable  to  women  of  fuperior  rank,  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  agreeable  and  fafcinating.     That 
fuch  women  are  generally  purchafed  by  perfons  engaged  in 
the  trade,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  trained  in  thefe 
cities,  where  they  are  difpofed  of  to  the  higheft  bidder,  "  tbis 
"  being  tbe  principal  branch  of  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  tbofc 
•*  two  cities^     How  do  thefe  holy  men  reconcile  fo  infamous  a 
traflic  among  a  people  whom  they  have  adorned  with  every 
virtue  ?  a  people  whom  they  have  rendered  remarkable  among 
nations    for  [their    filial    piety !    Is    there    on  earth  a  crime 
more  revolting  againft  civilized  nature,  or  more  deteftable  to 
civilized  fociety,  than  that  of  a  parent  felling  his  own  child  and 
configning  her,  exprefsly  and  voluntarily,  into  a  ftate  of  profti- 
tution  ?  TTiofe  unfortunate  wretches  who,  in  Europe,  have  by 
any  accident  reduced  themfelves  to  that  degraded  and  deplor- 
able condition  of  becoming  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures  of  a 
man^  whom  they  probably  detell,  are  generally  the  objects  of 
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pity,  however  their  conduct  may  be  difapproved ;  but  a  parent, 
who  ihould  be  the  caufe  of  reducing  them  to  fuch  a  (late,  would 
be  execrated ;  but  the  affertion  is  as  abfurd  as  ridiculous,  and 
the  writer  muft  have  been  very  credulous  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
/r//ir/*^j//rj^<f  ofoneof  the  largeft  cities  in  the  world,  whofe 
population  cannot  be  lefs  than  a  million  of  fouls,  fhould  confift 
in  buying  and  felling  ladies  of  pleafure.  Buying  females  m 
the  legal  way  is  certainly  the  greateft  branch  of  trade  throughout 
China,  as  every  woman  there  is  bought  and  fold.  Thefe  reve- 
rend gentlemen  likewife  inform  us,  with  great  indifference, 
that  if  a  man  be  defirous  of  having  a  male  child  and  his  wife 
fhould  happen  to  be  barren,  he  will  purchafe  one  of  thefe  con- 
cubines for  the  fole  purpofe  of  getting  an  heir ;  and,  when  this 
is  accompliflied,  he  either  provides  her  with  a  hufband,  or 
turns  her  adrift.  Such  are  the  moral  virtues  of  the  Ghinefe, 
compared  with  whom  all  other  nations  have  been  accounted 
barbarous  ♦. 

To  the  weft  of  Sau-tcboo-foo  is  a  range  of  mountains  higher 
than  any  we  had  yet  feen,  well  covered  with  wood ;  and  an 
extenfive  lake  ftretches  along  their  bafe,  famed  in  China  for 
its  pidurefque  beauties  and  fot  its  fi(h.  We  would  gladly 
have  made  a  party  of  pleafure  to  this  delightful  fpot,  but  in- 
numerable objedions,  as  ufual,  were  ftarted  by  our  condu£tors, 
on  the  fcore  of  delay  that  fuch  an  excurfion  would  occafion. 

*  Tt  maj  be  obferyedof  almoft  all  the  writings  of  the  miflioiiarief  concerhing  Chma> 
thar  Tiitues of  fo  tHflhig  a  nactiv  lis  hardly  to  defenre  th^  name^  havemet  their  un- 
quattficd  jwaUe,  whilfr  enormous  vices  have  either  been  palliated  or  pafied  o?cr  in 
fdence. 

Tbe 
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The  two  great  produdls  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  rice 
aiul  fiik;  the  former  of  which,  at  this  time,  they  were  bufily 
employed  in  reaping.  Plantations  of  the  mulberry  tree  were 
extended  on  both  fides  of  the  canal  and  into  the  country  be- 
yond the  reach  of  fight.  They  appeared  to  be  of  two  diftind 
fpecies ;  the  one,  the  common  mulberry,  fnorus  nigra^  and  the 
other  having  much  fmaller  leaves,  fmooth  and  heart-fhaped, 
and  bearing  a  white  berry  about  the  fize  of  the  field  ftrawberry. 
The  latter  had  more  the  habit  of  a  fhrub,  but  the  branches  of 
neither  were  fuffered  to  run  into  ftrong  wood,  being  frequently 
pruned  in  order  that  the  trunk  might  annually  throw  out 
young  fcions,  whofe  leaves  were  confidered  to  be  more  tender 
than  fuch  as  grew  from  old  branches.  Another  reafon  was  alfo 
afligned  for  this  operation,  A  tree,  when  left  to  itfelf,  throws 
out  the  greateft  part  of  its  leaves  at  once,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  but  if  the  thick  wood  be  cut  out  from  time  to  time,  new  - 
leaves  will  continue  to  pufli  below  the  parts  fo  cut  off  during 
the  whole  feafon  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Chinefe  arc  particularly 
attentive  to  prune  afrefti  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fupply  of  young  leaves  in  the  after-fpring.  The  thermometer 
at  this  place,  on  the  9th  of  November  at  fun-rife,  flood  at  64% 
and  at  noon  in  the  fhade  at  70^  degrees. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  canal  where  the  bridge  of  ninety- 
one  arches,  mentioned  in  the  fixth  chapter,  was  thrown  acrofs  the 
arm  of  a  lake  that  joined  the  canal.  I  lament  exceedingly  that 
we  paflfed  this  extraordinary  fabric  in  the  night.  It  happened  to 
catch  the  attention  of  a  Swifs  fervant  who,  as  the  yacht  glided 
along,  began  to  count  the  arches,  but  finding  them  increafe  in 

number 
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number  much  beyond  his  expe£tati6n  and,  at  the  fame  timci 
(n  dlaienfions,  he  ran  into  the  cabin  calling  out  with  great 
eagemefsi  ^^  For  God's  fake,  gentlemen,  come  upon  deck,  for 
"  here  is  a  bridge  fuch  as  I  never  faw  before ;  it  has  no 
**  ^end."  Mr.  Maxwell  and  I  haftened  upon  deck  and,  bjr  the 
faint  light,  could  fufficiently  diftinguifh  the  arches  of  a  bridgd 
running  parailel  with  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  canal,  acrofa  the 
arm  of  a  vaft  lake,  with  which  the  navigation  thus  communis* 
cated.  From  the  bigheft  point,  or  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  central  arch,  I  counted  forty-five  to  the  end ;  here  they 
irere  very  fmall^  but  the  central  arch  I  gueflTed  to  be  about  thir-' 
tj  feet  high  and  forty  wide ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  , 
I  calculated  to  be  about  half  a  mile.  The  conilruOion  of  fuch» 
a  bridge,  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  could  obviodfly  hate  been  tm^ 
ployed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  opening  a  free  oommow 
nication  with  the  lake ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  avoiding  tfcet 
labour  and  expence  of  accumulating  materials  fufficient  for  mak-^^ 
ing  a  folid  embankment. 

■  •*• 

After  failing  a  great  part  of  the  day  through  a  foroft  of  ffiul-; 

berry  trees,  planted  with  touch  regularity,  we  arrived  on  the 
toth  at  the  city  oi  Hang^tcboo-fQOy  the  capkal  of  the  province 
of  Tcbe-kiang.  Here  that  branch  of  the  grand  canal  which  ceaa^: 
municates  with  the  Yang-tfe-kiang  terminates  in  a  large  com- 
modiotts  bafon^at  thia  tiitte.  eQ[)«f  ded  whb&ippin^  .  ftOngi  this 
bafon  a  number  of  fmaller  canala,  patffing  through  aech^. 
tusrned  in  the  wails  and  ibter£iEiding  the  city  \n  V9ttj  direfiiotv 
are  finally  united  in  a  hJoe  beyddd  the  wdbra*  wall  catted 'fehorl 

y  ;  3  X .  exceeded 
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exceeded  any  tl/mg  we  had  hitherfo  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing in  China.  The  mountains  furrounding  it  were  lofty  and 
broken  into  a  variety  of  forms  that  were  highly  pidkurefquc ; 
and  the  vallies  were  richly  cloathed  with  trees  of  different  kinds, 
among  which  three  fpecies  were  remarkably  ftriking,  not  oiriy 
by  their  intrinfic  beauty,  but  alfo  by  the  contraft  they  formed 
with  themfelves  and  the  reft  of  the  trees  of  the  foreft.  Thefe 
were  the  Lauras  Campbora  or  camphor  tree,  the  Croton  jfdn^ 
ferum  or  tallow  tree,  and  the  l^buta  OrktUalU  or  arbor  vine. 
The  bright  ihining  green  foliage  of  the  firft,  mingled  with  the 
purple  leaves  of  the  fecond,  and  overtopped  by  the  tall  and 
ftately  tree  of  life^  of  the  deepeft  green,  produced  a  pleafmg 
effed  to  the  eye ;  and  the  landfcape  was  rendered  ftill  more  in- 
tcrefting  to  the  min3,  by  the  very  fingular  and  diverfified  ap- 
pearance of  feveral  repofitories  of  the  dead,  upon  the  floping 
fides  of  the  inferior  hills«  Here,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  the  fom- 
bre  and  upright  cyprefai .  was  deftined  to  be  the  melancholy 
companion  of  the  tombs.  Higher  ftill  among  the  woods, 
avenues  had  been  opened  to  admit  of  rows  of  fmall  blue  houfes, 
fupported  on  white  colonnades  which,  on  examination,  were 
alfo  found  to  be  manfions  of  the  dead.  Naked  coffins  of  extra- 
ordinary thicknefs  were  every  where  lying  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground. 

The  lake  that  extended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to  die  fett 
of  the  mountains,  and  threw  its  numerous  arms  into  the  wooded 
tallies,  was  the  feat  of  pleafure,  as  well  as  of  profit,  to  the  i^ 
habitants  of  Hang^tcbmhfoo.  Thefe  amufements,  however,  of 
floating  upon  bai]ges  in  the  lake  are  principally  confined  to  one 

fex. 
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fcx.  Few  women,  except  thofe  of  loofe  charaAer,  join  In  the 
parties  of  men.  How  miferable  or,  at  beft,  how  little  intereft 
can  be  raifed  in  that  (late  of  fociety  where  no  focial  intercourfe 
of  the  fexes  exifts  ;  where  fentiment,  nice  feeling  and  the  fport 
and  play  of  the  fofter  pailions  are  totally  unknown,  and  where 
reafon  and  philofophy  are  at  fo  low  an  ebb !  In  more  enlight- 
ened countries,  when  age  may  have  weakened  the  ardour  of 
joining  in  the  fprightly  female  circle,  or  inclination  lead  to 
more  ferious  converfations,  numberlefs  refources  are  (till  left 
to  excrcife  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  focicty  may  always 
^e'had  for  fuch  as  can  reli(h 

*•  The  fcaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul.** 

But  in  China  the  tenor  of  their  converfation  mull  be  always 
nearly  the  fame,  turning  chiefly  on  the  aflPairs  of  the  h^gh^ 
bourhood,  the  injuftice  of  the  magiftrates,  the  tricks  and  l{ra- 
tagems  of  the  crafty  merchant,  or  of  the  low  mechanic.  In 
entertainments  given  by  thofe  who  can  aflford  to  drink  wine,  it 
is  feldom  ferved  round  as  in  other  countries,  but  a  number  of 
puerile  contrivances  are  praCtifed  to  determine  which  of  ihe 
party  is  to  drink,  as  In  the  cafe  I  have  already  noticed  of  the 
game  of  the  fingers.  Thus,  a  nofegay  is  paflfed  round  from 
hand  to  hand,  whilft  a  man  in  an  adjoining  room  beats  %  4nim 
or  the  gong,  and  he  who  happens  to  hold  the  nofegay  when 
the  inftrument  ceafes  muft  drink  a  cup  of  wine.  Many  other 
methods  ftill  more  childi(h  are  reforted  to,  in  order  to  pais 
Jhe  time  and  to  give  a  zeft  to  their  wine ;  but  the  ufual  refource 
here,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  againft  the  tedioufnefs  of  time,  is 
^Uning.    An  attachment  to  this  vice  accompanies  the  lowcft 

3^2  Chinefe 
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Chinefe  whenever  he  goes.  It  is  faid  thai  in  one  of  our  eadetii 
colonies,  where  Chinefe  are  encouraged  to  fettle,  they  pay  to 
the  government  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  dollars  for  a 
licence  to-  keep  gaming  tables  and  fell  opium^ 

Our  route  being  neceflarily  delayed  for  two  days  at  thisplace^ 
on  account  of  an  intervening  neck  of  land  over  which  all  the 
baggage  was  to  be  tranfported,  I  prevailed  upon  our  good-cur 
tured  companion  Van-ta-gin  to  make   a  party  to  the  lake  See^ 
bop]  to  which.he  readily  afTented ;  and  this  was  the  only  excur- 
fion  that  we  had  in  the  courfe  x>i  the  whole  journey,     Wc 
had  a  fplendid  yacht  and  another  made  fall  to  it  to  ferve  as  a 
kitchen  j  the  dinner  began  the  inftant  we  went  on  board  and 
ceafjcd  only  when  wc  ftepped  a-fhore.     It  confided  of  at  leaft  a 
hundred  difhes  in  fuccef&on,  among  which  were  excellent  eels^ 
freih  caught  in  the  lake  and  dreffed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  yet 
the  water  was  clear  as  cryftal.   Vaft  numbers  of  barges  were  fail- 
ing to  and  froy  all  gaily  decorated  with  paint  and  gilding  and 
flreaming  colours;  the  parties  within  them  apparently  all  in 
purfuit  of  pleafure.     The  margins  of  the  lake  were  ftudded 
with  light  aereal  buildings^  among  which  one  of  more  folidity 
And  of  greater  extent  than  the  reft  was  faid  to  belong  to  the 
Emperor.     The  grounds  were  enclofed  with  brick  walla  and 
fhoftly  .planted  with  vegetables  aftd  fruit  trees;  but  in  fonic 
there  appeared  to  be  colle^ionsof  fucfa  ihrubs  and  flowers  as  ac? 
tnwft  efteemed  in  the  country^     Among  the  fruits  we  got  at  this 
place  was  the  Jamho  or  rofe  apple;  and,  for  the  firft  time,^  frefli 
from  the  tree,  but  not  yet  perfedly  ripe,  two  i^cies  of  orange^^ 
Ae  common  China  and  the  fmall^pnfi  .ufusdJ^  called  the  Maa- 
•  -  I :  darin 
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darin  orange;  pomgranates,  bananas  very  indifferent  and 
melons  equally  bad ;  apricots  far  from  being  equal  to  thofe  of 
our  own  country ;  a  large  plumb,  refembling  the  egg  plumb, 
alfo  indifferent,  and  peaches  that  might  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  judicious  culture;  appMs  and  pears  that  in  England 
we  ihould  have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  execrably  bad; 
and  a  fpecies  of  fruit  unknown  to  all  of  us  which  the  Chinefe 
called  2>^-^,  of  a  fweet  fickly  tafte  when  ripe,  otherwife  moft 
iufufferably  aflringent.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  thought  they 
iaw  hazel  mits  among  the  fliruberry,  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable they  were  miflaken.  A  few  bad  grapes  were  fomctimes 
brought  to  us,  but  the  party  who  went  from  hence  to  Cbu-fan 
met  with  abundance  of  this  fruit,  and  of  very  good  quality, 
growing  upon  flandards  eredled  in  tHe  feveral  canals  and  form- 
ing a  Ihade  under  which  the  barges  could  pafs. 

Among  the  moft  confpicuous  of  the  (hrubs,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  Sec-boo^  was  the  HUbifcus  midabilis^  the  Hibifcu^  Syriacus^ 
the  Syrittga  Vulgaris  or  common  lilac,  and  the  paper  mulberry; 
we  obferved  alfo  a  fpecies  of  Mimofoj  a  Crotularla^  Cratagus^ 
Ro/a^  RbamnuSy  Sambucut^  Jumper  and  the  cdtton  plant.  Of 
fioisvers  we  particularly  noticed  a  large  purple-coloured  double 
p(»pP7  which,  with  the  Nelumbium  that  grew  here  in  all  the 
podds  and  a  fpecies  of  paonia^  appear  moft  frequently  on  the 
jitfge  0ieets  of  painted  paper  ufed  for  covering  the  walls  of  their 
apartments.  A  great  variety  of  beautiful  balfama  were  alfo 
in  flower,  a: fpecies oiAtAorantbus^  a  Xerantbanum  and  Gnapba^ 
li$im^  I  mention  only  fuch  plants  as  caught  the  eye  in  pafling, 
.jfQjT.Qur  Qt)lo^fft4:OAipaiuQoa,  who  had  a  much  better  appetite 
t     .1  for 
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for  the  eels  of  the  lake  and  other  goods  things  they  had  (aken 
care  to  provide  than  for  botany,  had  no  notion  of  being  de- 
tained by  a  buih  or  a  flower. 

The  next  day  Lieutenant  Colonel,  now  General,  Benfooi  . 
Do^or  Gillan,  and  myfelf,  accompanied  by  a  military  officer 
and  his  orderly,  rode  over  the  neck  of  land  to  look  at  the 
yachts  that  were  preparing  for  our  future  journey.  As  it  was  rather 
late  before  we  returned,  I  propofcd  that  we  fhould  pafs  through 
the  city  as  I  had  done  the  day  before  with  our  condudor  Faa^ 
which  would  fave  us  half  the  diflance.  The  officer  perceiving 
our  intention  endeavoured  to  draw  us  off  to  the  right,  but  find- 
ing us  perfevere  he  whifpered  the  orderly,  who  immediately 
pufhed  forward  towards  the  gate.  Aware  that  the  intention 
of  this  meafure  was  to  (hut  the  gite  againft  us,  we  fpurred  our 
horfes  and  followed  him,  upon  which  the  officer  and  his  orderly 
fet  up  fuch  a  hue  and  cry  that  the  whole  fuburbs  were  prefently 
in  a  flate  of  commotion.  The  gates  were  inftantly  (hut  and 
furrounded  by  a  crowd.  Within  all  was  confufion.  Meflage  after 
meflage  was  difpatched  to  the  Governor^  the  gongs  were  beat 
and  the  guards  were  drawn  out  in  every  part  of  the  city.  I 
aflured  them  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  that  we  were  only 
three,  and  had  no  other  defign  but  to  pafs  to  our  yachta. 
During  this  time  our  mandarin  tfvoar^  in  prefence  of  the  whole 
populace,  was  down  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt,  firft  before  one 
and  then  another,  intreating  us  to  give  up  the  point ;  fo  mean 
and  defpicable  have  the  maxims  of  the  government  made  iheft 
people.  At  length  our  friends  Van  and  Cbou^  with  the  inter- 
preter and  a  numerous  train  .of  fokliera  and  attendants,  made 

their 
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their  appearance,  and  pretended  to  enjoy  the  joke  of  three 
Englifhmen  having  caufed  fo  much  alarm  to  one  of  their  (Irongeft 
cities,  which  at  that  time  had  a  garrifon  of  three  thonfand  men 
within  its  walls.  On  exprefling  our  furprife  at  fuch  unnecef* 
fary  precaution,  Van  obferved,  that  our  conductor  did  not  know 
us  fo  well  as  he  did,  and,  as  he  was  refponftble  for  our  fafe  re- 
turn, he  would  rather  have  trarelled  us  all  night  through  the 
coimtry  than  brought  us  among  the  crowd  in  the  ftrccts. 
When  the  new  viceroy  of  Canton  (who  travelled  with  us  from 
hence)  heard  of  this  afiair,  and  underftood  from  our  condu^ors- 
that  the  Englifli  found  great  pleafure  in  walking  and  looking 
about  them  (a  pleafure  of  which  a  Chinefe  can  form  no  idea) 
he  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  train  of 
the  Embaflador  ihould  walk  whenever  they  pleafed  without  any 
moleftation» 

In  the  city  of  Hang^cboo-foo^  being  particularly  famed  for  its 
filk-trade,  we  were  not  furprized  to  meet  with  extenfive  ihops 
and  warehoufes;  in  point  of  (ize  and  the  (lock  contained  within 
them  they  might  be  iaid  to  vie  with  the  bed  in  London.  In 
fome  of  thefe  were  not  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  perfons  ferving 
behind  the  counter;  but  in  paffing  through  the  whole  city  not 
a  finge  woman  was  vifible,  either  within  doors  or  without. 
TUe  crowd  of  people,  compofed  of  the  other  fex,  appeared  to 
be  little  inferior  to  that  In  the  great  ftreets  of  Pekin.  Here, 
though  moftly  narrow  they  had  in  other  ref^fis  much  the  ad« 
vantage  of  thofe  in  the  capita!,  being  paved  with  broad  flag* 
ftones,  refembling  the  Merceria  of  Venice  [or  courts  of  the 
Strand ;  Cranburn'^Alky  is  rather  too  vride  for  a  Chmefe  ftreet, 

but 
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but  thofe  of  this  city  were  equally  well  paved.  They  appeared  td' 
be  kept  extremely  neat  and  clean.   In  every  fhop  were  expofed  %(f 
view  filks  of  different  manufadures,  dyed  cottons  and  nankins,-  a 
great  variety  of   Engliih    broad-cloths,  chiefly  however  blue 
and  fcarlet,    ufed  for  winter  cloaks,  for  chair  covers  and  fort 
carpets;  and  alfo  a  quantity  of  peltry  intended  for  the  northern^ 
markets.     The  reft  of  the  houfes,  in  the  public  ftreets  through* 
which  we  paflcd,  confifted  of  butchers  and  bakers'  (hops,  fi(h- 
mongers,  dealers  in  rice  and  other  grain,  ivory-cutters,  dealers 
in  laquered   ware,  tea-houfes,- cook-fliops,  and  coflSn- makers  ;* 
the  laft  of  which  is  .a  trade  oif  no  fmall  note  in  China.     The^ 
population  of  the  city  alone,  I  fliould  fuppofe,  from  its  extenC 
and  appearance,  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Pekin ;   and* 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in   the   fuburbs,   with   thofe  that' 
conftantly  refided  upon  the  water,  were  perhaps  nearly  equals 
to  thofe  within  the  walls. 

Here  our  conductor  Sun-tagin  took  his  leave,  after  hafibg: 
introduced  to  the  Embaflador  the  new  Viceroy  of  Canton,  Wha. 
was  now  to  accompany  the  Embafly  to  the  feat  of  his  govern-- 
ment.  His  manners  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  amiable  than  thofe: 
uF  the  Minifter.  He  had  travelled  pofl:  from  Pekin  andv 
with  many  aflfurances  on  the  part  oi  the  Emperor  of  tha 
highcft  fatisfadlijon  he  had  derived  from  the  embafly,  he  brought 
ap  additional  prefent  from  him  to  His  Majefty,  confifting  of 
gold  tiflfued  filks,  purfes  taken  from  his  own  perfon  and  the. 
Card  of  Happincfs.  This  is  an  ornamented  piece  of  paperj^ 
i\eatly  folded  tip  and  having  in  the  centre  the  character  fw  ei : 
happiaefs.  iafcrihed  by  die.Emperpr's  o  wa  luu\d,^ag4  U  confidei^; 
■    .  as 
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as  the  ftrongeft  mark  a  fovereign  of  China  can  give  to  another 
prince  of  his  friendfhip  and  affedlion.  Another  card  was  given 
to  the  Embaflador  of  a  fimilar  import,  as  a  teftimony  of  his 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  embafly,  which  was  further 
confirmed  by  a  prefent  of  filks,  tea,  fans  and  other  trinkets  to 
every  individual  of  it. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  city  we  again  took  (hipping  on 
the  river  Tcbctig-tang-cbiang,  which  might  properly  be  called 
aa  cftuary,  the  tide  rifmg  and  falling  fix  or  feven  feet  at  the 
place  of  embarkation,  which  was  not  very  diftant  from  the 
Yellow  Sea.  After  feven  days  of  tedious  navigation,  if  drag- 
ging by  main  ftrength  over  a  pebbly  bottom  on  which  the  boats 
were  conftantly  aground  and  againft  a  rapid  ftrcam,  could  be 
fo  called,  we  came  to  its  fource  near  the  city  of  Tcbangfan^ 
Jhien.  But  its  banks  were  not  deficient  in  beautiful  views  and 
pidurefque  fcenery.  The  general  furface  of  the  country  was 
mountainous  and  romantic,  but  well  cultivated  in  all  fuch  places 
as  would  admit  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman.  One  city  only 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  feven  days ;  but  we  pafled  numerous 
villages,  fituated  in  the  valleys  and  the  glens  between  the  ridges 
of  mountains ;  and  fifliermen's  huts  were  conftantly  in  view. 
There  was  here  no  want  of  trees,  among  which  the  moft  com- 
mon were  the  tallow-tree  and  the  camphor,  cedars,  firs  and  the 
tall  and  majeftic  arbor  vitai.  Groves  of  oranges,  citrons  and 
lemons  were  abundantly  interfperfed  in  the  little  vales  that 
floped  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river;  and  few  of  the  huts 
were  without  a  fmall  garden  and  plantation  of  tobacco.  The 
larger  plains  were  planted  with  the  fugar-cane.     We  bad  thus 
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far  pafled  through  the  country  without  having  feen  a  fingle 
plant  of  the  tea-flirub,  but  here  we  found  it  ufed  as  a  com-i 
mon  plant  for  hedge-rows  to  divide  the  gardens  and  frUit 
groves,  but  not  particularly  cultivated  for  its  leaves. 

At  the  city  of  Tchang-fafi-Jbicn  we  had  again  a  neck  of  land 
to  crofs,  in  order  to  join  the  barges  that  were  prepared  on  ano- 
ther river  falling  towards  the  weftward,  by  which  a  connexion 
was  formed  with  the  ufual  route  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  from 
whence  we  had  deviated  at  the  Tang-tfc-kiang  river,  on  account 
of  fome  of  the  fuite  being  intended  to  join  the  Hindoftan  in  the 
harbour  of  Tcbu-fan.     We  were  the  lefs  forry  for  this  deviation, 
as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  part  of  the  country  over 
which  there  is  no  general  communicatioii  with  the  grand  routes 
In  paffing  this  neck  of  land,  on  a  very  fine  caufeway,  judici- 
oufly  led  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains^  we  firft  obferved 
the  terrace  fyftem  of  agriculture,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  thi 
writings  of  the  miflSonaries.     The  Chinefe  fecm  to  entertain 
a  particular  averfion  againft  fowing  or  planting  on   doping 
ground  and,  accordingly,  when  fuch  occurs,  they  level  it  into 
a  number  of  terr^ices  one  rifing  above  the  other,  which  they 
fupport  by  (lone  walls,  if  the  earth  fhould  not  be  thought  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  for  the  purpofe.     The  great  conveniency  of 
leading  the  water  from  the  uppermoft  to  the  loweft  terrace, 
without  lofing  any  of  its  nutritive  efFefts  by  a  rapid  courfc, 
feems  to  have  fuggefted  this  mode  of  preparing  the  ground* 
In  a  hot  and  dry  country,  vegetation  becomes  languid  without 
the  command  of  water ;   and  I  obferved  that  on  the  uppermoft 
terrace  there  was  invariably  a  tank  or  refervoir  to  colleA  the 
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waters  falling  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  hills.  The  expence 
of  labour,  that  had  evidently  been  employed  on  fuch  terraces, 
was  fo  great  as  to  make  any  fuitable  return  to  the  hufbandman 
apparently  impoflible ;  and  dill  lefs  fo  in  other  places  where  the 
hills  were  completely  dug  away  to  the  fkeleton  rocks,  and  the 
foil  carried  upon  the  marfhy  ground  at  their  feet. 

With  all  this  induftry  it  might  be  concluded,  from  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  people,  that  they  merely  gained  a  fub- 
fiftence.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the  officers  of 
government  could  procure,  in  the  whole  city  which  we  laft 
departed  from,  a  fufiicient  number  of  chairs  for  themfelves  and 
thofe  gentlemen  of  the  embafly  who  preferred  to  be  thus  car- 
ried, and  horfes  for  the  reft.  For  the  foldiers,  indeed,  that 
compofed  his  Excellency's  guard,  they  had  prepared  a  fort 
of  open  bamboo  chair,  fixed  between  two  poles  and  meant  to 
be  carried  (houlder^height.  But  the  foldiers,  fqueezed  into 
thefe  little  chairs  and  elevated  in  the  air,  with  their  feathers 
and  their  firelocks,  foon  perceived  that  they  cut  fuch  ridiculous 
figures  and  that  the  poor  wretches  who  carried  them  were  in 
fo  miferable  a  condition,  both  with  regard  to  their  clothing  and 
their  habit  of  body,  that,  afhamed  to  be  thus  dragged  along, 
they  prefently  difmounted  and  infifted,  in  their  turn,  upon 
carrying  the  Chinefe.  Our  coadudlors  afieded  to  confider  thia 
as  a  good  joke,  but  others  were  evidently  nettled  at  it,  fup- 
pofing  it  might  have  been  meant  as  a  kind  of  oblique  refledlioa 
on  the  indifferent  accommodations  that  had  been  provided  at 
thisi  place  for  the  Embaflador  and  his  retinue;    which  were 
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however  the  beft  that  it  was  poffible  fpr  them  to  procure  by  any 
exertions. 

Having  finiQied  this  land  journey,  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  we  lodged  at  Eu-Jhan-Jhein^  a 
fmall  city  of  mean  appearance  and  the  following  day  embarked 
on  flat-bottomed  barges,  remarkably  long  and  narrow,  on  the 
river  Long-Jhia-tong ;  but  two  complete  days  of  heavy  rain 
obliged  us  to  remain  quietly  at  anchor. 

On  the  24th  of  November  we  dropped  down  the  river,  which 
by  the  rains  was  fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize  and  in  fome 
places  had  overflowed  its  banks,  though  in  general  high  and 
rocky  compofed  of  a  deep  brown-coloured  freeftone.  Several 
rice  mills  were  fo  completely  inundated,  that  their  thatched 
roofs  were  but  juft  vifible  above  the  furface  of  the  water; 
others  were  entirely  wafhed  away ;  and  the  wrecks  of  them 
fcattered  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  veflel  of  our  fquadron 
was  upfet  upon  the  roof  of  one  of  thefe  mills. 

During  two  days'  fail  the  furface  of  the  country  was  hilly 
and  well  wooded  with  camphors,  firs,  and  callow-trees;  but  as 
we  approached  the  Po-Tang  lake,  a  fmall  inland  fea,  it  began 
to  aflfume  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  extended  marfh,  with- 
out any  vifible  figns  of  cultivation  :  here  and  there  a  few  fmalt 
huts,  (landing  on  the  brink  of  pools  of  water,  with  twic^  the 
number  of  fmall  boats  floating  or  drawn  up  on  (hore,  fuflSciently 
indicated  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.     In  this  part  of  the 
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country  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  various  means 
pradtifed  by  the  Chinefe  to  catch  fi(h :  rafts  and  other  floating 
veflTels  with  the  fifliing  corvorant :  boats  with  moveable  planks 
turning  on  hinges,  and  painted  fo  as  to  deceive  fifhes  on  moon- 
light nights  and  entice  them  to  leap  out  of  the  water  upon  the 
planks ;  nets  fet  in  every  form ;  and  wicker  bafkets  made  ex- 
aftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  ufed  in  Europe,  Large 
gourds  and  blocks  of  wood  were  floating  on  the  water,  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  various  kinds  of  water-fowl  to  fuch  objedls, 
which  gave  the  Chinefe  an  opportunity,  by  (licking  their  heads 
Into  gourds  or  earthen  pots  and  keeping  their  bodies  under 
water,  to  approach  the  birds  in  a  gentle  manner  fufficiently 
near  to  take  them  by  the  legs  and  draw  them  quietly  under 
the  water ;  a  method  which  is  faid  to  be  pradifed  by  the  natives 
of  South  America* 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  great  lake  Po-yangj  the  more 
dreary  was  the  appearance  of  the  country  ;  and  for  the  diftance 
of  ten  miles  around  it,  or  at  leaft  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides, 
was  a  wild  wafte  of  reeds  and  rank  grafles,  fuch  as  the  Scirpusy 
Cyperusy  and  bulrufhes,  interrupted  only  by  ftagnant  pools  of 
water.  Not  a  human  dwelling  of  any  defcription  was  to  be 
feen.  This  place  may  juftly  be  confideredas  the  fmk  of  China, 
into  which  rivers  fall  from  every  point  of  thecompafs.  It  is 
fcarcely  poflible  for  the  imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  an  idea  of 
a  more  defolate  region  than  that  which  furrounds  the  Po-yang 
lake.  The  temperature  was  fo  reduced,  by  the  circumambient 
waters,  that  on  the  27th  November,  with  drizzling  Ihowers, 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  48^  in  the  forenoon.  We  failed 
near  four  whole  days  over  the  fame  kind  of  country  and  came, 
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towards  the  evening  of  the  laft,  to  the  city  of  Nan-tcbang-foo^ 
the  capital  of  Kiangjee^  where  we  obferved  from  four  to  five 
hundred  of  the  revenue  veflels  lying  at  anchor.     We  waited  at 
this  place  a  few  hours  to  take  in  the  neceflary  provifions  and 
to  receive  a  prefent  of  filk,  tea,  and  fome  other  trifles  from  the 
viceroy.     We  were  told  of  a  famous  temple  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  but  we  had  no  curiofity  to  go  out  of  the  way 
to  fee  it,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  man  who,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,    made  his  apotbeojis   comfortably  in  his  own 
houfe ;  that  there  was  a  well  belonging  to  this  temple  full  of 
large  fnakes,  whom  the  priefts  venerate  and  to  whom  they  ad- 
monifli  the  people  to  make  facrificcs,  as  being  children  of  the 
dragons    which,    if  not  conftantly  appeafed  by   oblations  to 
thefe  their  offspring,  would  deftroy  the  whole  world.     Thus,  in 
all  countries  where   votaries  of  fuperftition  are   to  be  found, 
will  knaves  be  met  with  to  take  advantage  of  their  weaknefs. 
The  priefts  of  this  temple  are  faid  to  have  made  one  obferva- 
tion,  which  is  perhaps  no  fuperftition,  that  when  thefe  water 
fnakes  appear  on  the  furface,  rains  and  inundations  are  fure  to 
follow.     I  took  advantage^  however,  of  the  fliort  delay,  to  go 
on  board  one  of  the  revenue  veffels  and  to  meafure  the  capa* 
city  of  its  hold.     It  was  in  length  115  feet,  breadth  15  feet,  and 
depth  6  feet;    the  fides  ftxeight    and  the  width  nearly    the 
fame  fore  and  aft ;  fo  that  the  burden  might  fairly  be  eftimated 
at  250  tons.     Independent,  therefore,  of  the  innumerable  fmall 
craft,  there  were  lying  before  this  city  100,000  tons  of  (hip- 
ping. 

The  city  of  Nan-tcbang-foo  is  fituated  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Kan^kiang^bo  falling  from  the  fouthward  into  the 
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Poyahg  lake.  It  was  here  about  five  hundred  yards  ia  width, 
againft  the  ftrcain  of  which  we  made  a  rapid  progrefs  with  a 
brifk  breeze.  For  the  firft  (ixty  miles  the  country  was  flat  and 
uncultivated,  except  in  places  where  we  obferved  a  few  fields 
of  rice.  But  there  was  no  want  of  population..  Towns  and 
villages  were  conftantly  in  fight,  as  were  alfo  manufadtories  of 
earthen  ware,  bricks  and  tiles.  The  farther  we  advanced  up 
the  river,  the  more  populous  was  the  country,  the  more  varied 
and  agreeable  the  furface,  and  the  more  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion. The  banks  were  (kirtcd  with  large  trees,  that  caft  a  cool 
and  comfortable  (hade  on  the  walks  beneath.  Of  thefe,  fome 
were  willows,  others  camphors,  but  by  far  the  greateft  num^ 
ber  were  the  Tang-tcbooy  a  large  fjpreading  tree  that  threw  its 
branches  down  to  the  ground  where,  like  the  Ftcus  Indicus^  of 
which  indeed  it  was  a  variety,  they  took  root  and  became 
ftems. 

At  the  city  Kei-JbuUJbicn^  which  like  moft  cities  in  China 
offered  little  worthy  of  remark,  the  river  divided  into  two 
branches ;  and  at  Kin-gan-foo^  a  city  of  the  firft  order,  which 
we  pafled  the  fame  night,  by  the  river  contracting  fuddenly  the 
current  became  ftronger  and  of  courfe  our  progrefs  flower. 
To  track  the  barges  it  was  neceflfary  again  to  prcfs  a  number 
of  men ;  here,  however^  it  may  be  obferved,  they  undertook 
the  fervice  with  more  wiilingnefs  than  to  the  northward.  The 
river  meandered  through  a  mountainous  and  barren  country; 
rich  only  in  pidlurefque  beauty  which,  though  pleafing  to  the 
eye  of  the  artift  and  the  connoiflTeur,  has  lefs  charms  for  the 
philofopher,  who  finds  more  real  beauties  to  exift  in  a  foil, 
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however  tame  and  uniform,  that  can  be  rendered  fubfervicnt  to 
the  ufes  of  man. 


On  the  3d  of  November  we  approached  that  part  of  the  river 
which,  on  account  of  the  numerous  (hip-wrecks  that  have  hap- 
pened there,  is  held  in  no  fmall  degree  of  dread  by  the  Chinefe. 
They  call  it  the  Sbee-pa-tan^  or  the  eighteen  cataradis :  which 
are  torrents  formed  by  ledges  of  rock  running  acrofs  the  bed  of 
the  river.  They  have  not,  however,  any  thing  very  terrific  in 
them,  not  one  being  half  fo  dangerous  as  the  fall  at  London 
bridge  about  half-tide.  But  the  Chinefe  have  no  great  dexteri* 
ty  in  the  management  of  their  veflels.  They  are  fo  eafily 
alarmed,  that  they  frequently  mifcarry  through  timidity,  when 
a  little  recolledion  and  refolution  w.uld  have  fecured  them 
fuccefs.  The  mountains  between  which  the  river  was  hemmed 
in  were  covered  with  forefts  of  the  larcli  tir ;  the  glens  and 
vallies  abounded  with  the  bamboo,  of  which  we  here  obferved 
two  fpecies,  one  the  fame  that  is  common  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  fecond  much  fmaller  in  its  growth,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the  height  of  ten  feet ;  and  the  fibres  of  its  fmall  ftem  arc 
more  hard  and  folid  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  Chi- 
nefe ufe  it  in  the  finer  parts  of  fuch  houfehold  furniture  and 
other  articles  as  are  cohftruded  of  bamboo.  From  the  margins 
of  the  river  to  the  feet  of  the  forefts  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  ccppice,  among  which  the  moft 
common  fhrub  bore  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  tea  plant,  and 
accordingly  the  Chinefe  called  it  the  Tcba  wba^  or  flower  of 
tea.  It  was  the  Camellia  Sefanqua  of  Thunberg,  to  which  they 
had  given  the  fame  name  (not  being  very  nice  in  fpecific  diftinc- 
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tionS)  as  to  the  Camellia  Japonica  of  Linas&us.  From  the  nut 
of  the  former  not  unlike  to,  though  fomewhat  fmaller  than,  the 
chefnut,  a  .very  pleafant  oil  is  expreffed  and  ufed  for  fimilar  pur- 
pofes  to  the  Florence  oil  in  Europe. 

This  intricate  part  of  the  river,  where  innumerable  pointed 
rocks  occurred,  fome  above,  fome  even  with,  and  others  jufl: 
below  the  furface  of  the  water,  required  two  long  days'  fail  with 
a  fair  breeze ;  and  the  falls  became  more  rapid  and  dangerous 
the  farther  we  advanced.  At  the  fifteenth  catarad  we  per- 
ceived two  or  three  veffels  lying  againft  the  tocks  with  their 
flat-bottoms  uppermoft ;  a  terrible  fight  for  our  bargemen  who, 
like  the  countryman  in  the  fable,  inftead  of  applying  the  flioul- 
der  to  the  wheel,  began  to  implore  the  afliftance  of  the- river 
god  by  founding  the  gong,  in  order  to  roufe  his  attention 
and  by  regaling  his  olfadory  nerves  with  the  fmoke  of  fandal* 
wood  matches ;  fo  that  had  we  been  dropping  down  the  ftream, 
inftead  of  going  againft  it,  there  was  every  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  our  barge  would  have  fliared  a  fimilar  fate ;  for  it  received 
many  a  gentle  rub  againft  the  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cataradts  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  tranfparency  6f  the 
ftream,  the  bold  rocks  finely  fringed  with  wood,  and  the  varied 
forms  of  the  mountains  called  to  mind  thofe  delightful  ftreama 
that  are  difcharged  from  the  lakes  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  Like  thefe  too,  the  Kan-kiang-bo  abounded  with 
fifli,  not  however  with  the  delicious  trout  but  one  of  much 
lefs  flavour,  a  fpecies  of  perch.     Great  numbers  of  rafts  were 
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flditltlg  oft  tlite  river  with  the  fiftiing  corvorant,  and  ^6  bbfenred 
that  he  feldom  diVed  without  fuccefs.  For  the  whole  diftance 
of  three  days*  journey,  the  hilly  country  bordering  on  the 
river  produced  very  little  but  the  Camellia  Sefanqua^  which  ap- 
peared to  be  every  where  of  fpontaneous  growth. 

We  hklted  ota  the  6th  of  December,  late  in  the  evening,  be- 
fore the  city  of  Kah-tcboo-fooj  which  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
that  I  coutld  fcam  except  f6r  the  great  quantity  of  varnifli  trees 
the  RHUS  vefhix  I  fnppofe,  that  are  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    In  the  courfe  of  the  journey  we  had  picked  up  two 
varieties  of  the  tek  plant,  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  potted 
by  our  own  gardener;  and  which,  being  in  good  growing  or- 
der, were  intended  fo  be  feht  to   Bengal  as  foon  as  occafion 
ttlght  ferve  after  our  arrival  at  Canton.     Knowing  we  fhould 
be 'harried  kway,  asiifual,  in  the  morning  and  wifliing  to  pro- 
cuife  a  rfeW  young  pkrits  of  the  varnifh  tree,  I  prevailed  on  our 
good  fnthdVan'ta'^gin  to  difpatch  fome  perfon  for  that  pur- 
j[)dfe,  to  add  to  thbfe  of  the  tea  plant  and  the  Camellia  Sen/an- 
qua.     Van  made  application  to  the  men  in  office  at  this  plact^ 
with  the  heft  intention  of  ferving  us,  but  thefe  gentry,  either 
coiiceiving  that  their  compliance  might  be  (reafon  tg  the  ftate, 
Crr  elfe,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  nation,  determined  to  play  a 
tricSk  upon  the   ft  rangers,    certainly  procured  the  plants  anti 
fciit  them  on  board  in  pots,  juft  as  T*e  were  departing  the  niHx, 
morning.     In  a  fliort  time  they  all  began  to  droop,  the  leaves 
Ivithered  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  not  a  (ingle 
plant  among  them  had  theleaft  portion  of  a  root,  being  nothing 
more  ^an  foiall  bifahches  of  trees  which,    from  'the  tiatut^ 
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of  the  wood,  were  not  Hjbeljr  fxpt  iadeed  cyei:  mten4$d  tP 
ftrike  root. 

From  Kan^tcboo-foo  the  face  of  the  country  became  more  uni- 
form and  fuitable  for  the  labours  of  agriculture ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  fouiid  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it  U99ccupied«     WJieat 
about  fix  inches  above  ground  and  extenftve  plantations  of  the  fu- 
gar  cane  fit  for  cutting,  jyere  the  chief  ftrticle?  under  jcj^ltivatioa : 
and  the  farther  we  advanced  to  the  fouthward,  the  more  abundant 
and  extended  were  thofe  of  the  lattex.  The  canes  were  r^qiarkably 
juicy  and  their  joints  from  fix  to  pine  inches  la  lengtjb.    To 
expref^  the  juice  from  them  and  cpijivert  it  into  a  confifteat 
mjifs,  temporary  mill?  were  ere^ed  in  different  pUces  ambfig 
the  plantations.     The  procefs  wjis  very  fimple.     A  pa.ir  of  cy- 
linders, fometimes  of  ftone  ^i)t  more  gener^Iy  of  hard  wopd, 
placed  vertically,  were  put  in  motion  by  o^en  or  bu^alos  and 
from  the  foot  of  thefe  the  exprefled  juice  yras  cqnyeyed,  by  |t 
tube  carried  under  the  floor,  into  a  boiler  that  was  funk  in  thp 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  apartment ;  where  it  w9jB  boiled  to  ^ 
proper  degree  of  confiftence   the  exprefle^  canes  ferving  9^ 
fuel.     Though  unacquainted  with  the  procefs  of  refining  fugar, 
the  natural  tendency  that  the  fyrup  poflTeffes  of  fprqaing  itfelf 
into  cryftals  in  cooling  had  fuggefted  fo  thein  tjje  nacjio^  c^ 
obtaining  very  fine  and  pure  fugar-can^y  whfch,  in  the  ^^}^ 
of  Canton,  is  fold  in  a  pulverized  ftate  as  white  as  the  befl;  re- 
fined  fugar.      The  coarfe    fyrup,    ufually  called  .treacle    or 
molaflTes,  and  the  dregs,  are   not  employed,  as  in  the  Weft 
lodia  ifljands,  in  t>e  diftillatiop  of  rum,  bpt  V|^ 
thrown  into  the  ftill  with  fermented  rice,  in  >or^rjto  .procure  a 
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better  kind  o^Seau-tchoo  or  burnt  wine ;  the  chief  ufe,  however, 
of  the  molafles  is  to  preferve  fruits  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  and  particularly  the  roots  of  ginger,  a  conferve  of  which 
the  Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond. 

The  bed  of  the  river  having,  in  the  lapfc  of  ages,  fettled  to 
the  depth  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  it  became  neceflary  to  employ  fome  artifi- 
cial means  of  obtaining  the  water  for  the  purpofe,  of  irrigation. 
The  contrivance  made  ufe  of  to  raife  it  to  the  height  of  the 
banks  was  fimple  and  ingenious;  and  from  hence  it  was  con- 
veyed in  fmall  channels  to  every  part  of  the  cane  plantations. 
Of  the  ufeful  machine  employed  for  this  purpofes  confift- 
'ing  of  a  bamboo  wheel  which  I  underftand  has  been  adopted 
in  America,  a  view  and  feftion  may  be  feen  among  the  plates 
accompanying  Sir  George  Staunton's  authentic  account  of  the 
embafTy.  I  Ihall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  obfervlng  in 
this  place  that,  the  axis  excepted,  it  is  entirely  conftrudled  of 
bamboo,  without  the  afliftance  of  a  fingle  nail  or  piece  of  iron  ; 
that  the  expence  of  making  it  is  a  mere  trifle ;  that  in  its  ope^ 
rations  it  requires  no  attendance,  and  that  it  will  lift,  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  water 
in  the  courfc  of  twenty-four  hours  *.  Every  plantation  near 
this  part  of  the  river  had  its  wheel  and  fome  of  them  two ; 

.*  The  water*wbeels  ftill  ufed  in  Syria  differ  only  from  thofe  of  Chima»  by 
having  loofe  buckets  fufpended  at  tbe  circumference*  inftead  of  fixed  lubes.  '*  The 
••  wh«ck  of  Hama>"  fays  Volncy^  **  are  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Troughs  arc 
^  faftened  to  the  circumference^  and.fo  difpofed  as  to  fall  in  the  rhrer,  andwhea 
^  they  reach  the  Tcrtex  of  tbe  Vehccl,  difcharge  the  water  into  a  rcfenroir  J' 
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and  the  water  raifed  by  them  was  fometimes  conveyed  at  once 
into  the  plots  of  canes  and  fometimes  into  refervoirs,  out  of 
which  it  was  afterwards  pumped^  as  occaGon  might  require,  by 
the  cliain-pump  and  carried  to  thofe  places  where  it  might  be 
wanted  along  fmall  channels  coated  with  clay. 

The  women  of  this  province  were  more  robuft  than  ordinary 
and  well  fuited,  by  their  ftrength  and  mufcular  powers,  to  en* 
dure  the  hard  labour  and  drudgery  of  the  field,  which  feemed 
to  be  their  chief  employment.  This  fort  of  labour,  however, 
might  be  the  caufe,  rather  than  the  confequence,  of  their  extra- 
ordinary ftrength  and  mafculine  form.  The  habitual  ufe  of 
hard  labour,  to  which  the  women  are  here  brought  up,  fits 
them  beft  to  become  the  wives  of  the  peafantry  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces ;  and  accordingly,  when  a  Chinefe  farmer  is 
defirous  of  purchafing  a  working^wife  he  makes  his  pfFers  in 
Kiang-fee.  %  It  «^as  here  that  we  faw  a  woman  yoked  literally  by 
traces  to  a  plough,  whilft  the  hufband  or  mafter  had  the  lighter 
ta{k  of  holding  it  by  one  hand  and  drilling  in  the  feed  with  the 
other.  The  exertion  of  labour  together  with  the  conftant  ex- 
pofure  to  the  weather,  in  a  climate  fituated  under  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  twenty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  have  contributed 
to  render  more  coarfe  and  forbidding  the  features  of  the  fair  fex 
oiKiang-Jce^  in  the  formation  of  which,  indeed,  Nature  had  not 
been  too  bountiful.  Like  the  women  of  the  Malay  nation,  with 
whom  they  moft  probably  are  derived  from  one  common  ftock, 
they  fixed  their  llrong  black  hair  clofe  to  the  head  by  two  metal 
ikewers.  Their  drefs,  in  other  refpeds,  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  men,  and  like  thefe  they  wore  draw  landals  on  their  feet* 

Thus 
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•ninsfar,  by  avoiding  the  pain  attendant  on  fafliionable  feet, 
and  enjoying  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs,  they  might  be  faid  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  city  ladies.  It  was,  indeed,  obferved 
that  even  fuch  as  were  not  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
but  kept  conftantly  at  home  for  domeftic  purpofes,  were,  in  this 
province,  equally  exempted  from  the  barbarous  fafhion  of  cramp- 
ing the  feet. 

On  the  9th  we  again  entered  a  narrow  defile  and  here  with 
difficnky  the  veffels  were  forced  along  againft  a  ftrong  current ; 
and  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  againft  which  they  were  conftantly 
ftriking.     At  Nan-gan-foo^  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
the  river  ceafes  to  be  navigable.     Indeed  the  whole  of  the  three 
laft    days'  navigation  might,  with  propriety,  in  England    be 
called  only  a  trout  ftream ;  upon  which   no  nation  on  earth, 
except  the  Chinefe,  woul^have  conceived  the  idea  of  floating 
any  kind  of  craft ;  they  have  however  adapted,vin  yi  admirable 
manner,   the  form   and  conftrudion  of  their  veffels  to  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  navigation ;  towards  tl!fe''up|^er*  part  of 
the  prefent  river   they    drew  only,   when  moderately  laden, 
about  fix  inches  of  water.     They  were  from  fifty  to  feventy 
feet  in  length,  narrow  and  flat-bottomed,  a  little  curved,  fo 
that  they  took  the  ground  only  in  the  middle  point.     Yet,  in 
feveral  places,  the  water  was  fo  (hallow  that  they  could  not  be 
dragged  over  until  a  channel  had  been  made,  by  removing  the 
ftones  and  gravel  with  iron  rakes.     The  length  of  this  river, 
from  its  fource  at  Nan-gan-foo  to  the  Po-yang  lake,  is  nearly 
three   hundred  Engliih  miles.     The  banks  in  the  low  part  of 
the  province  diKiang-fcc  confiftcd  of  a  deep  foil  of  black  eanh, 
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fupported  on  clay  of  a  dark  red  or  brown  colour ;  denoting  the 
prefence  of  iron.  The  mountains  were  chiefly  of  red  fand- 
(lone;  and  the  foil  of  the  hills,  producing  the  Camellia^  was  a 
brown  loam  mixed  with  particles  of  mica. 

We  had  now  before  us  another  land-journey,  over  the  fteep 
and  lofty  mountain  of  Me-lifiy  whofe  fummit  is  the  boundary 
between  the  two  provinces  of  Kiang-fec  and  ^uan-tung  ;  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  which  commences  the  river  Pei-kiang-ho  that 
flows  by  the  port  of  Canton ;  and  whofe  mouth  is  familiarly 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Bocca  Tigris.  The 
afcent  of  this  mountain,  which  fome  undertook  on  horfeback 
and  others  in  chairs,  was  made  by  a  well-paved  road,  carried 
in  a  zig-zag  manner  over  the  very  higheft  point,  where  a  pafs 
was  cut  to  a  confiderable  depth  through  a  granite  rock ;  a  work 
that  had  evidently  not  been  accomplifbed  with  any  moderate 
degree  of  labour  or  cxpence.  In  the  middle  of  the  pafs  was 
a  military  poll,  much  ftronger  than  ordinary,  and  it  was  de- 
fended or,  more  corredly  fpeaking,  it  was  fupplied  with  two 
old  pieces  of  cannon,  that  .had  been  cafl,  in  all  probability,  xiear 
two  hundred  years  ago,  yerhaps  by  the  Jefuits  who  fixfl:  taught 
them  an  >art  wliich  they  feem  already  tto  have  forgott&a  .oc 
iiQgleded. 

The  view  from  the  fummit  towards  the  fouthward,  over  the 
province  of  Canton,  was  as  rich  and  enchanting  as  that  on  the 
oppofite  fide  was  dreary  and  barren.  In  de&endi^g  .the  ^adual 
flope  of  about  twelve  miles,  before  the.  mountain  had  blended 
with  the, general  furface  of  the  countr^^  thece  was  a  conftant 
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fucceflion  of  dwellings ;  fo  that  this  whole  diftance  might  almoft 
be  confidered  as  one  continued  ftreet.  Half  of  the  buildings 
confifted,  however,  of  places  of  convenience  to  which  paffen- 
gers  might  retire  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature  ;  and  the  doors,  or 
rather  the  openings  into  fuch  eredions,  were  always  invitingly 
fronting  the  ftreet.  To  each  fingle  dwelling,  whether  alone  or 
joined  with  others,  was  annexed  a  fabric  of  this  defcription. 
Each  was  conftruded  upon  a  large  terrace  ciftern,  lined*  with 
*  fuch  materials  that  no  abforption  could  take  place ;  and  ftraw 
and  other  dry  rubbifh  are  thrown  in  by  the  owners,  from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Can- 
ton is  a  row  of  buildings  of  this  kind  which,  in  fo  warm  a 
climate,  is  a  dreadful  nuifance  j  but  the  confideration  of  pre- 
ferving  that  kind  of  manure,  which  by  the  Chinefe  is  confidered 
as  fuperior  for  forcing  vegetation  to  all  others,  has  got  the  bet- 
ter of  both  decency  and  prudence. 

All  the  paflengers  we  met  upon  this  road  were  laden  with 
jars  of  oil  exprefled  from  the  Camellia.  In  the  courfe  of 
eighteen  miles,  which  is  about  ^  the  diftance  from  the  fummit 
of  Me  Jin  to  the  city  of  Nan-Jbeun-foo  ^  we  pafled  at  leaft  a 
thoufand  perfons  on  their  way  to  Nan-gan-foo^  each  bearing  ten 
or  twelve  gallons  of  oil  and  among  thefe  were  a  number  of 
women. 

Having  now  traverfed  five  of  the  provinces  of  China,  that 
are  confidered  among  the  moft  populous  and  produdive  in  the 
empire,  a  general  (ketch  may  be  drawn,  by  taking  a  retro- 
fpeCtive  view,  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  and  the  condition  6f 

the 
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the  people;  of  their  habitations,  drefs,  diet  and  means  of 
fubfiftence  ;  and  fome  conclufion  drawn  as  to  the  populatipn 
of  the  country. 

It  was  a  remark  too  fingular  to  efcape  notice  that,  except  in ' 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po-yang  lake,  the  peafantry  of  the 
province  in  which  the  capital  ftands    were  more    miferablc, 
their  houfes  more  mean  and  wretched,   and  their  lands  in  a 
worfe  ftate  of  cultivation,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  route — 
a  remark  which  alfo  agrees  with  the  accounts  given   by  the 
Dutch  embafly  of  that  part  of  Pe^tcbe4ee^  on  the  fouth-weft 
fide   of  the  capital,   through   which  they  paflfed.     Four  mud 
walls  covered  over  with  a  thatch  of  reeds,  or  the  draw  of  millet, 
or  the  ftems  of  holcus,  compofe  their  habitations ;    and  they 
arc  moft  commonly  furrounded  with  clay  walls,  or  with  a  fence  ' 
made  of  the  ftrong  ftems  of  the  Holcus  Sorghum.    A.  partition  of 
matting  divides  the  hovel  into  two  apartments;  each  of  which  has 
a  fmall  opening  in  the  wall  to  admit  the  air  and  light ;  hut  one 
door  generally  ferves  as  an  entrance,  the  clofure  of  which  is 
frequently  nothing  more  than  a  ftrong  mat.     A  blue  cotton 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  trowfers,  a  ftraw  hat  and  flioes  of  the  fame 
material,   conftitute  the  drefs  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Matting  of  reeds  or  bamboo,  a  cylindrical  pillow  of  wood  co- 
vered with  leather,  a  kind  of  rug  or  felt  blanket  made  of  the 
hairy  wool  of  the  broad-tailed  flieep,  not  fpun  and  woven  but 
beat  together  as  in  the  procefs  for  making  hats,  and  fometimes 
a  mattrefs  ftufFed  with  wool,  hair,  or  ftraw,  conftitute  their 
bedding.     Two  or  three  jars,  a  few  bafons  of  earthen-ware  of 
the  coarfeft  kind,  a  large  iron  pot,  a  frying-pan  and  a  portable 
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ftove^  are  the  chief  articles  of  furniture.  Chairs  and  tables  are 
not  necefTary  ;  both  men  and  women  fit  on  their  heels  ;  and  in 
this  pofture  they  furround  the  great  iron  pot,  with  each  a  bafon 
in  his  hands,  when  they  take  their  meals.  The  poverty  of 
their  food  was  fufficiently  indicated  by  their  meagre  appear- 
ance. It  confifts  chiefly  of  boiled  rice,  millet,  or  other  grain, 
with  the  addition  of  onions  or  garlic,  and  mixed  fometimcs 
with  a  few  other  vegetables  that,  by  way  of  relifh,  are  fried  in 
rancid  oil,  extradled  from  a  variety  of  plants,  fuch  as  the  Scffa-- 
mum^  Braffica  orientalis^  Cytifus  Cadjan^  a  fpecies  of  DoUcbos^ 
and,  among  others,  from  the  fame  fpecies  of  Ricinus  or  Balma- 
Cbriftty  from  which  the  Caftor  is  drawn,  and  ufed  only  ia 
Europe  as  a  powerful  purgative.  Its  draftic  qualities  may 
probably  be  diminifhed  by  applying  lefs  preflTure  in  extrading 
the  oil,  or  by  habit,  or  by  ufmg  it  frefli,  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Chinefe  fuffcr  any  inconvenience  in  its  application  ta 
culinary  purpofes.  As  well  as  I  could  underftand,  the  feeda 
were  ftrft  bruifed  and  then  boiled  in  water^  and  the  oil  that 
floated  on  the  furface  was  fkimmed  off.  Our  Florence  oil  they 
afieded  not  to  admire  having,  as  they  faid,  no  tafte.  The 
Chinefe,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe,  feem  ttf 
attach  a  higher  value  on  oils,  in  proportion  as  age  has  given  to 
them  a  higher  degree  of  rancidity. 

Fifh  of  any  kind,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  a  great  rarity  j; 
few  are  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Pe'tcbe-lee,  We  met  with  none 
in  the  whole  province,  except  at  Tien-Jing  and  in  the  capital^ 
whofe  market,  no  doubt,  like  that  of  London,  draws  to  its 
ceatre  the  choice  produds  of  a  very  extenfive  circuit.     Salt  and 
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dried  fith,  it  is  true,  are  brought  from  the  fouthward  as  articles 
iif  commerce,  but  the  poor  peafantry  cannot  afford  to  purchafe 
them  for  general  ufe.  They  obtain  them  only  fometimes  by 
bartering  millet  or  vegetables  in  exchange.  A  morfel  of  pork  to  , 
relifh  their  rice  is  almoft  the  only  kind  of  meat  that  the  poor  can 
afford  to  tafte.  They  have  little  milk  and  neither  butter,  nor 
cheefe,  nor  bread;  articles  of  nouriOiment  to  which,  with  potatoes, 
the  peafantry  of  Europe  owe  their  chief  fupport.  Boiled  rice,  in- 
deed, and  not  bread,  is  confidered  as  an  article  of  the  firft  ne* 
ceffity,  the  ftaff  of  life  in  China.  Hence  the  monofyllable^/f, 
which  fignifies  boiled  rice,  enters  into  every  compound  that 
implies  eating;  thus  tcbe-Ja/iy  the  name  of  a  meal  in  general,  is 
to  eat  rice;  breakfaft  is  called  the  tfao-fan  or  morning  rice, 
and  fupper  the  ouan-fan  or  evening  rice.  Their  principal  and 
indeed  their  beft  beverage  is  bad  tea,  boiled  oyer  and  over  again 
as  long  as  any  bitter  remains  in  the  leaves,  taken  without  milk 
or  fugar,  or  any  other  ingredient  except,  in  cold  weather,  a 
little  ginger.  In  this  weak  Itate  the  only  purpofe  it  feems  to 
anfwer  is  that  of  carrying  down  the  fediment  of  muddy  wa- 
ter that  abounds  in  all  the  flat  provinces  of  China,  which  the 
leaves  of  tea  (as  I  fancy  thofe  of  any  other  plant  would)  are 
found  to  do.  Thefe  poor  creatures,  however,  are  inftruded 
by  popular  opinion  to  afcribe  to  it  many  extraordinary  qua- 
lities *. 

It 

*  The  fimple  boiling  of  the  water  indeed  contributes  greatly  to  the  quick  depofi* 
tion  of  earthj  panicles,  which  maj  have  been  one  caufe  of  the  univerfal  pra£iice  of 
drinking  every  thing  warm  in  China.  Thej  were  furprifed  to  ice  our  foldiers  and 
fervants  drinking  the  water  of  the  Pei-ho  cold,  and  told  them  it  was  very  bad  for 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.    This  complaint,  in  fad,  attacked  almoft  all  the  inferior 
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It  would  require  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
people  and  a  longer  refidence  among  them,  than  was  allowed 
to  us,  to  explain  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  real  poverty  among 
the  peafantry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  proximity  of  the 
court,  which  in  all  countries  has  the  efFedt  of  drawing  together 
a  crowd  of  people  to  confume  the  produdls  of  the  foil,  without 
contributing  any  portion  of  labour  towards  their  produdion. 
The  encouragement  that  is  here  given  to  idlcnefs  and  [diffipa- 
tion  is  but  too  apt  to  entice  the  young  peafantry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  their  houfes,  and  thus  rob  the  country  of  its  beft 
hands.  The  foil,  likewife,  near  the  capital  is  barren  and  fandy, 
producing  few  fupplies  beyond  the  wants  of  the  feveral  tenants; 
and  all  other  neceflaries  of  life  not  raifed  by  them  muft  be  pur- 
chafed  extravagantly  dear.  It  is,  indeed,  furprizing  how  this 
immenfe  city,  faid  to  contain  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  is 
contrived  to  be  fupplied  at  any  rate,  confidering  the  very  fterile 
and  unprodudlive  date  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around 
it.  It  might  not,  however,  be  a  matter  of  lefs  aftonifliment  to 
a  Chinefe,  nor  lefs  difficult  for  him  to  conceive,  in  what  man- 
ner our  own  capital  receives  its  daily  fupplies,  efpecially  after 
he  had  obferved  that  there  is  not  a  (ingle  road,  by  which  Lon- 


part  of  the  cmbafly,  which  Doftor  Gillan  did  not  hcfitatc  to  afcribe  to  the  great  im^ 
purity  of  the  water.  But  the  Chinefe  argued  the  point  with  the  Dodor  with  re- 
gard to  taking  it  cold,  afking  him  why  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  were  warm,  if  na- 
ture had  intended  us  to  drink  water  and  other  liquids  in  a  cold  (late  !  They  feemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  all  the  warm-blooded  animals,  except  man>  mud  neceflarily 
drink  cold  water* 

don 
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don  can  be  approached,  that  is  not  carried  over  vaft  trads  of  un- 
cultivated commons  and  wafte  grounds. 

The  vallies  of  Tartary  furnifh  beeves  and  broad-tailed  (beep 
for  Pekin,  and  grain  is  brought  by  water  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  government  takes  the  precaution  to 
lay  up  in  ftore  a  fufficient  quantity  for  a  twelvemonth's  con- 
fumption.  Of  animal  food,  pork  is  moftly  confumed.  Few 
peafants  are  without  their  breed  of  hogs ;  thefe  animals,  indeed, 
are  likewife  kept  in  large  cities,  where  they  become  public 
nuifances*  Bad  beef  in  Pekin  fells  for  about  fix-pence  the 
pound ;  mutton  and  pork  eight*pence ;  lean  fowls  and  ducks 
from  two  to  three  (hillings ;  eggs  are  generally  about  one  penny 
each ;  fmall  loaves  of  bread  that  are  boiled  in  fleam,  without 
yeaft  or  leaven,  are  about  four-pence  a  pound  ;  rice  fells  ufually 
at  three-halfpence  or  two*pence  the  pound;  wheat  flour  at 
two^pence  halfpenny  or  three-pence ;  fine  tea  from  twelve  to 
thirty  {hillings  a  pound  ;  that  of  the  former  price,  at  lead  fuch 
as  was  procured  clandeftinely  for  us,  not  drinkable,  and  the 
latter  not  near  fo  good  as  that  of  about  fix  fhillings  in  Lon- 
don *.  There  are,  indeed,  plenty  of  tea-houfes  in  and  near 
the  capital,  where  the  labouring  people  may  purchafe  their  cup 
of  tea  for  two  fmall  copper  coin  (not  quite  a  farthing)  but  it  is 
mifeirably  bad.  A  tolerable  horfe  and  a  man-flave  are  ufually 
about  the  fame  price,  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces  of 

*  As  thcfe  teas  however  were  purchafcd  by  Chinefc,  1  have  no  doubt  they  referved 
to  themfelves  a  very  large  profit  on  the  commifliODy  for  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  thia 
articlei  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  middle  provinces,  ihould  bear  a  price  fo  far 
beyond  what  the  very  beft  fells  for  in  Londont 

%  filver* 
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lilven  The  article  of  drefs  worn  by  the  common  people  is  not 
very  expenfive.  The  peafantry  are  invariably  clad  in  cotton  j 
and  this  article  is  the  produce  of  moft  of  the  provinces.  The 
complete  drefs  of  a  peafant  is  about  fifteen  {hillings  ;  of  a  com- 
mon tradefman  three  pounds  j  an  officer  of  government's  com- 
mon drefs  ten  pounds;  of  ceremony  about  thirty  pounds;  and 
if  enriched  with  embroidery  and  gold  and  filver  tiffuc,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  pounds :  a  pair  of  black  fatin  boots 
twenty  (hillings  ;  and  a  cap  or  bonnet  about  the  fame  fum. 
The  price  of  labour,  however,  and  particularly  in  Pekin,  bears 
no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  price  of  provifions.  A  mechanic 
in  this  city  thinks  himfelf  well  paid  if  he  gets  a  (hilling  a-day.^ 
A  common  weaver,  joiner,  or  other  tradefman  earns  a  bare 
fubfiftence  for  his  family ;  and  the  beft  fervants  may  be  hired 
for  an  ounce  of  filver  a-month.  Many  are  glad  to  give  their 
fervices  in  exchange  for  their  fubfiftence,  without  any  confi- 
deration  in  hard  money.  Tobacco  being  an  indifpenfable  arti- 
cle for  all  ranks  of  every  age  and  fex  bears  of  courfe  a  high 
price  in  the  capital.  It  is  fingular  enough,  that  this  plant  fliould 
have  found  its  way  into  every  part  of  the  world,  among  favage 
as  well  as  civilized  nations,  even  into  the  deferts  of  Africa, 
where  it  was  found  in  conftant  ufe  among  the  Boofhuanas,  a 
people,  till  very  lately,  totally  unknown ;  and  it  is  equally  fin- 
gular, that  an  herb  of  fo  difagreeable  a  tafte  (hould,  by  habit, 
obtain  an  afcendency  fo  far  over  the  appetite,  as  not  eafily  to 
be  relinquifhed. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  provinces  is  unfavourable  to  the 
poor  peafantry.      The  fummers   are  fo  warm  that  they  go 

nearly 
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nearly  naked  and  the  winters  fo  fevere  that,  what  with  their 
poor  and  fcanty  fare,  their  want  of  fuel,  clothing,  and  even 
fhelter,  thoufands  are  faid  to  perifh  from  cold  and  hunger.  In 
fuch  a  condition  the  ties  of  nature  fometimes  yield  to  felf-pre- 
fcrvation,  and  children  are  fold  to  fave  both  the  parent  and  oflP- 
fpring  from  perifhing  for  want ;  and  infants  become  a  prey  ta 
hopelefs  indigence.  We  have  feen  in  the  notes  taken  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  Dutch  embaffy,  how  low  the  temperature  is 
at  Pekin  in  the  winter  months ;  and  they  have  no  coals  nearer 
than  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  which  are  all  brought  on  the 
backs  of  dromedaries  ;  of  courfe,  they  are  extravagantly  dear. 
In  fadt,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  burned  pure,  but  are  crumbled 
to  duft  and  mixed  up  with  earth,  in  which  ftate  they  give  out 
a  very  ftrong  hear,  but  no  flame,  and  are  fuitable  enough  for 
their  fmall  clofe  (loves- 

Although  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  ad- 
mit of  no  diftindions  among  its  fubjedts,  except  thofe  that  Jearn- 
ing  and  office  confer  j  and  although,  the  moft  rigid  fumptuary 
laws  have  been  impofed  to  check  that  tendency  to  (hew  and 
fplendor,  which  wealth  is  apt  to  aflume  j  and  to  bring  as  much 
as  poffible  or^  a  level,  at  lead  in  outward  appearance,  all  condi- 
tions of  men ;  yet,  with  regard  to  diet,  there  is  a  wider  differ- 
ence  perhaps  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  China,  than  ia 
any  other  country.  That  wealth  which^  if  permitted,  would 
be  expended  in  flattering  the  vanity  of  its  pofTeflTors,  is  now  ap- 
plied in  the  purchafe  of  dainties  to  pamper  the  appetite.  Their 
famous  Gin-Jijigy  a  name  fignifying  the  life  of  man  (the  Panax 
quinque folium  of  Linnaeus)  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  invigo- 
rating; 
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rating  and  aphrodifiac  qualities  was,  for  a  length  of  time, 
weighed  againft  gold.  The  finewy  parts  of  flags  and  other  ani- 
mals, with  the  fins  of  (harks,  as  produdhre  of  the  fame  effeds, 
are  purchafed  by  the  wealthy  at  enormous  prices :  and  the  nefts 
that  are  conftru£ted  by  fmall  fwallows  on  the  coafts  of  Cochin- 
china,  Cambodia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  are  dearer  even 
than  fome  kinds  oiGin-Jitig.  Mod  of  the  plants  that  grow  on 
the  fea-fhore  are  fuppofed  to  poflefs  an  invigorating  quality, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  conftant  ufe  as  pickles  or  preferves,  or  fim- 
ply  dried  and  cut  into  foups  in  the  place  of  other  vegetables. 
The  leaves  of  one  of  thefe,  apparently  a  fpecies  of  that  genus'  of 
fea-weed  called  by  botanifts  yi/^i^x,  after  being  gathered,  are 
fteeped  in  frefli  water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  A  fmall  quantity 
of  this  weed  boiled  in  water  gives  to  it  the  confidence  of  a 
jelly,  and  when  mixed  with  a  little  fugar,  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
or  other  fruit,  and  fet  by  to  cool,  I  know  of  no  jelly  more  agree- 
able or  refrefhing.  The  leaf  is  about  fix  inches  long,  narrow 
and  pointed,  deeply  ferrated,  and  the  margins  ciliated;  the 
middle  part  fmooth,  femi-tranfparent,  and  of  a  leathery  confid- 
ence.    The  Chinefe  call  it  Cbin-cbou. 

The  great  officers  of  flate  make  ufe  of  thefe  and  various 
other  gelatinous  viands  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring,  as  they 
fuppofe,  a  proper  degree  of  corpulency  *,  which  is  confidered 

by 

•  An  old  Frenchman  {Cojigny)  but  a  difciple  of  the  new  fchool,  has  found  out 
that  the  Chinefe  are  in  poffeffion  of  a  new  fciencc,  the  exiftence  of  which  was  not 
even  fufpe^ed  by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  As  he  has  the  merit  of  mak- 
ing this  wonderful  difcovery,  it  is  but  fair  to  announce  it  in  his  own  words  :  **  Je 
•*  penfe  que  nous  devrions  prendre  chez  eux  (les  Chinois)  les  premiers  elemens  dc  la 
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by  them  as  refpeftable  and  impofing  upoa  the  multitude ;  of 
a  great  portion  of  whom  it  may  be  obferved,  as  FalftafF  faid 
of  his  company,  "  No  eye  hath  feen  fuch  fcarc-crows."  It 
would  be  rare  to  find,  among  the  commonalty  of  China,  one 
to  compare  with  a  porter-drinking  citizen  or  a  jolly-looking 
farmer  of  England.  They  are  indeed  naturally  of  a  flender 
habit  of  body  and  a  fickly  appearance,  few  having  the  blufli 
of  health  upon  their  cheeks.  The  tables  of  the  great  are  co- 
vered with  a  vaft  variety  of  difties,  confiding  moftly  of  ftews 
of  fifl),  fowl  and  meat,  feparately  and  jointly,  with  proper  pro- 
portions of  vegetables  and  fauces  of  different  kinds.  Their 
beverage  confifts  of  tea  and  whiflcey.  In  fipping  this  ardent  fpi- 
rir,  made  almoft  boiling  hot,  eating  paftry  and  fruits,  and  fmok- 
ing  the  pipe,  they  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  beginning 
from  the  moment  they  rife  and  continuing  till  they  go  to  bed.  In 
hot  weather  they  fleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,attended  by  two  fer- 
vants,  one'to  fan  away  the  flies  and  the  other  to  keep  them  cool. 

The  province  of  Pe'tche-lee  embraces  an  extent  of  climate 
from  38"*  to  4ot**  of  north  latitude.     The  temperature  is  very 


"  fpermatologtif  fcience  toutc  nonvclle  pour  TEurope,  fcicncc  qui  int^rcfle  I'humanite 
**  en  general*  en  lui  procurant  des  jouiflUnces  qui  I'attachent  a  fon  e^ifteace»  en  eo* 
**  trctcnant  la  fante  et  la  vigeur»  en  reparant  Tabus  des  exces,  encontribuant  a  Tau^^- 
^*  ment-ation  de  la  population.  II  fcroit  digne  de  la  foUicitude  des  ^uvernemens  de 
^*  s'occuper  des  rechcrchcs  qui  pourroicnt  donner  des  connoiflances  fur  une  fcience 
**  a  peine  foup9onn^c  des  peuples  ^clair^s  de  PEurope.'*  He  then  announces  his 
knowledge  in  preparing  **  des  petites  paftilles  qui  font  aphrodjfiaques  et  qui  convien- 
'«  nent  fur- tout  aux  veillardsy  et  a  ceux  qui  ont  fait  des  exces  :"  and  he  concludes 
with  the  mortifying  intelligence  th:it  he  is  not  permitted  to  reveal  the  important 
iecreC,  "  qui  intcreffc  Thumanitc  en  general." 

4  ft  various. 
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various.  In  fummer  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  generally 
above  80**  during  the  day,  fometimes  exceeding  90* ;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  it  remains  for  many  days  together  below 
the  freezing  point,  defcending  occafionally  to  zero  or  o.  But 
it  generally  enjoys  a  clear  pure  atmofphere  throughout  the  whole 
year. 

In  the  pradical  part  of  agriculture,  in  this  province,  we  ob- 
ferved  little  to  attract  attention  or  to  commend.  The  farmer 
gets  no  more  than  one  crop  off  the  ground  in  a  feafon,  and 
this  is  generally  one  of  the  fpecies  of  millets  already  mentioned, 
or  holcus,  or  wheat ;  but  they  fometimes  plant  a  dolicbos  or 
bean  between  the  rows  of  wheat,  which  ripens  after  the  latter 
is  cut  down.  They  have  no  winter  crops,  the  hard  frofty  wea* 
ther  ufually  fetting  in  towards  the  end  of  November  and  con- 
tinuing till  the  end  of  March.  The  three  different  modes  of 
fowing  grain,  by  drilling,  dibbling,  and  broadcaft,  are  all  in 
ufe  but  chiefly  the  firft,  as  being  the  moft  expeditious  and 
the  crop  moft  eafy  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  the  laft  is  rarely 
pradifed  on  account  of  the  great  wade  of  feed  ;  and  dibbling  \% 
ufed  only  in  imall  patches  of  ground  near  the  houfes  when  they 
aim  at  neatnefs.  The  foil,  being  in  general  loofe  and  fandy 
and  free  from  ftones,  is  worked  without  much  difficulty,  but 
it  feemed  to  require  a  good  deal  of  manure ;  and  this  neceflary 
article  from  the  paucity  of  domeftic  animals  is  extremely  fcarce. 
Very  few  fheep  or  cattle  were  obferved,  yet  there  was  an  abua- 
dance  of  land  that  did  not  feem  for  many  years  to  have  felt  the 
ploughlhare. 

The 
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The  draught  cattle  mod  generally  in  ufe  arc  oxen,  mules, 
and  affes.  Horfcs-  are  fcarce  and  of  a  fmall  miferable  breed, 
incapable  of  much  work;  a  remark,  indeed,  which  will  apply  to 
every  province  of  the  empire;  though  thofc  of  Tartary,  which 
compofed  the  Emperor's  ftud,  according  to  the  EmbalTador'a 
defcription,  were  not  wanting  in  point  of  fize,  beauty,  or  fpirit^ 
No  pains,  however,  are  beftowed  to  tffcGt^  nor  do  they  feem 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  cattle.  Nor  indeed  is  any  care  taken  of 
the  bad  breed  which  they  already  poffefs.  It  would  be  fup- 
pofed  that,  where  a  regular  eftabliflhment  of  cavalry  is  kept  up 
to  an  amount  that  feems  almoft  incredible,  fome  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  their  horfes. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe.  A  Scotch  poney,  wild  from  the 
mountains,  which  has  never  felt  the  teeth  of  a  currycomb  and 
whofe  tail  and  mane  are  clotted  together  with  dirt,  is  in  fit 
coildition  to  join  a  regiment  of  Tartar  cavalry.  Thofe  kept 
by  men  in  office  are  equally  negledied.  The  Chinefe  have  no 
idea  that  this  noble  animal  requires  any  attention  beyond  that 
of  giving  him  his. food;  and  of  this,  in  general,  he  receives  a 
very  fcanty  portion. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Shan-^tang  through  which  wc 
travelled  exhibited  a  greater  variety  of  culture  than  Pe^-tcbe-lec ; 
but  the  furface  of  the  northern  parts  efpecially  was  equally 
uniform.  The  foil,  confiding  generally  <^  mud  and  dime 
brought  apparently  by  the  inundations  of  rivers,  contained  not 
a  fingle  pebble.  The  feafon  was  too  late  to  form  any  eftimate 
of  the  crops  produced  upon  the  immenfe  plaioa  oiSban^hsng; 

4  B  2  but 
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but  the  young  crops  of  wheat,  {landing  at  this  time  (the  middle 
of  Odober)  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  looked  extremely 
well.  Little  wafte  ground  occurred,  except  the  footpaths  and 
the  channels  which  ferved  as  divifion  marks  of  property.  Some 
attempts  indeed  were  here  made  at  the  divifion  of  grounds  by 
hedge-rows,  but  with  little  fuccefs ;  the  plant  they  had  adopted^ 
the  Palma  Cbrijliy  was  ill-fuited  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  As  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  fouthward,  in  this  province,  the  proportion  of 
wheat  under  cultivation  diminifhed,  and  its  place  was  employed 
by  plantations  of  cotton,  whofe  pods  were  now  ripe  and  burfl- 
ing.  The  plant  was  low  and  poor  in  growth,  but  the  branches 
were  laden  with  pods.  Like  the  wheat  it  was  planted  or  dib- 
bled in  rows«  The  cotton  produced  the  fecond  year  was  faid 
to  be  confidered  as  equally  good  with  that  of  the  firft,  but  be- 
ing found  to  degenerate  the  third  year,  it  was  then  rooted  out 
and  the  ground  prepared  for  frcfli  feed  *• 

The 

♦  In  the  tenth  volume  of  a  very  extenfive  agriculturar  worl^i  is  detailed  the  whole 
procefs  of  cultivating  the  cotton  from  the  feed  to  the  web.  The  author  obferves, 
*'  The  cotton  in  its  raw  ftate  affords  a  light  and  pleafant  lining  for  clothes ;  the  feed 
•'  yields  an  oil,  which,  being  expreffed  from  them,  the  remainder  is  ferviceablc  as 
*'  manure ;  the  capfules  or  pods>  being  hard  and  woody»  are  ufed  for  firing,  and  the 
"  leaves  afford  nourifliment  to  cattle,  fo  that  every  part  of  the  vegetable  may  be  ap- 
*<  propriated  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

**  The  foil  mod  favourable  to  this  plant  is'a  white  fand,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of* 
"  clay  or  loam.     The  plant  affeds  an  elevated  open  (ituation>  and  cannot  endure  low 
*'  maHhy  grounds. 

<*  After  all  the  cotton  pods  are  gathered^  the  rcmainii^  ftems  and  branches 
'<  {hould  be  cleared  away  without  lofs  of  time,  and  the  ground  carefully  ploughed  up, 
**  to  expofe  a  newfurface  to  the  air  and  renew  the  vigour  of  the  foil. 

''  When  the  plough  has  paffed  through  the  ground  three  times,  the  earth  (hould  be 
^  raked  level,  that  the  wind  may  not  raife  or  dry  up  any  part  of  it*. 

•* When 
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The  fouthern  parts  of  Sban-tung  are  compofed  of  mountains 
and  fwamps.  Here,  lakes  of  various  magnitudes  occur  and 
large  trads  of  country  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  known  to  us 
by  the  name  of  peat-mofs.  In  fuch  places  the  population  could 
not  be  expedled  to  be  exceflive ;  and,  accordingly,  we  met  with 
few  inhabitants,  except  thofe  who  fubfifted  their  families  by 
fifliing.  So  great  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  employ- 
ment, who  lived  entirely  in  floating  veflels^  that  we  judged 

'*  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  manure,  it  may  be  Jaid  on  previous  to 


'*  the  ufe  of  the  plough,  but  if  it  be  fcarce,  5cc.  it  will  be  preferable  to  appljr  it  to  the 
**  foil  at  the  time  of  fowing  the  feed. 

**  The  manure  fhould  be  old  and  well  prepared,  and  among  the  bed  ingredients  for 
**  the  purpofc,  is  the  refufe  of  vegetable  fubftances,  from  which  an  oil  has  been  ex- 
«*  prefled. 

**  In  the  fouthern  provinces  the  cotton  plant  will  lafl  for  two  or  three  years,  but  to 
•*  the  northward  the  feed  muft  be  fown  annually." 

The  author  thdn  enumerates  nine  diftiaft  varieties  and  their  comparative  quali- 
ties  ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  the  choice  of  feed,  under  which  head  he  obferves, 
that  if  the  feed  be  fteeped  in  water,  in  which  eelt  have  been  boiled,  the  plant  will  refift 
the  attack  of  infe«5ls.  He  then  defcribes  the  three  methods  of  broadcaft,  drilling,  and 
dibbling,  and  gives  a  decided  preference  of  the  lafl,  though  it  be  the  mod  laborious. 

'*  The  ground  being  well  prepared,  holes  are  to  be  made  at  the  diflance  of  a  cubit 
"  from  each  other,  and  the  lines  a  cubit  apart.  A  little  water  is  firft  to  be  poured 
*'  in,  and  then  four  or  five  feeds,  after  which  each  hole  is  to  be  covered  with  a  mix- 
*•  ture  of  foil  and  manure,  and  firmly  trodden  down  with  the  foot.  In  the  other 
«•  methods  a  roller  is  to  be  ufcd." 

The  next  procefs  is  weeding,  loofening,  and  breaking  fine  the  earth.  — He  then 
obfervcs,  *'  After  the  plants  have  attained  fome  degree  of  (Irength  and  fize,  the  mod 
<<  advanced  and  perfe^  plant  (hould  be  feledked,  and  aU  the  red  rooted  out,  for  if  tw'o 
•'  or  more  be  fuffcred  to  rife  together,  they  will  increafe  in  height  without  giving  U- 
**  teral  fhoots  j  the  leaves  will  be  large  and  ]uxuriant>  but  the  pods  will  be  few."  He 
next  proceeds  to  the  pruning  of  the  plants  to  make  them  bear  copiouiTy— gathering 
the  pods—preparing  and  fpinning  the  wool — weaving  the  cloth.*«-This  abridged  ac- 
count I  have  given  to  (hew,  that  they  are  not  deficient  in  writings  of  this  kind. 

the 
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the  waters  to  be  fully  as  populous  as  the  land.     No  rent  Is  ex- 
adted  by  the  government,  nor  toll,  nor  tythe,  nor  licence-mo- 
ney for  permiffion  to  catch  fifh ;  nor  is  there  any  fort  of  impe^ 
dimcnt  againft  the  free  ufe  of  any  lake,  river  or  canal  whatfoever. 
The  gifts  that  nature  has  beftowed  are  cautioufly  ufurped  by 
any  power,  even  in  this  defpotic  government,  for  individual 
ufe  or  profit ;  but  are  fuffered  to  remain  the  free  property  of  all 
who  may  chufe  by  their  labour  to  derive  advantage  from  them. 
But  even  ihis  free  and  unreflrained  ufe  is  barely  fuflScient  to 
procure  for  them  the  neccflaries,  much  lefs  any  of  the  comforts, 
of  life.     The  condition  of  the  peafantry,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  this  province,  was  much  more  defirable.     Their  clothing 
was  decent;    their  countenances  cheerful,  indicating  plenty; 
and  their  dwellings  were  built  of  bricks  or  wood,  appearing 
more  folid  and  comfortable  than  thofe  of  the  province  In  which 
the  capital  is  fituated.     But  the  poor  fi(hermen  carried  about 
with  them  unequivocal  marks  of  their  poverty.     Their  pale 
meagre  looks  are  afcribed  to  the  frequent,  and  almoft  exclufive^ 
ufe  of  fifli ;    which  is  fuppofed  to  give  them  a  fcrophulous 
habit  of  body.     Their  endeavours,  however,  are  not  wanting 
to  correal  any  acid  or  unwholefome  humours  that  this  fort  of 
diet  may  'produce,  by  the  abundant  ufe  of  onions  and  garlic, 
which  they  cultivate  even  upon  the  waters.     Having  no  houfes 
on  ftiore,  nor  ftationary  abode,  but  moving  about  in  their  veC- 
fels  upon  the  extenfive  lakes  and  rivers,  they  have  no  Induce- 
ment to  cultivate  patches  of  ground,  which  the  purfuits  of  their 
profeffion  might  require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  ano- 
ther; they  prefer,  therefore,  to  plant  their  onions  on  rafts  of 
bamboo,   well  interwoven  with  reeds  and   ilrong   grafs  and 

covered 
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covered  with  earth ;  and  thcfe  floating  gardens  are  towed  after 
their  boats. 

The  women  afCfl:  lA  dragging  the  net  and  other  operations 
of  taking  fifh  ;  but  the  younger  part  of  the  family  are  fometimes 
employed  in  breeding  ducks.  Thefe  ftupid  birds  here  acquire 
an  aftoniftiing  degree  of  docility.  In  a  fingle  veflel  are  fome- 
times many  hundreds  which,  like  the  cattle  of  the  Kaffers  in 
fouthern  Africa,  on  the  fignal  of  a  whiftle  leap  into  the  water^ 
or  upon  the  banks  to  feed ;  and  another  whiftle  brings  them  back. 
Like  the  ancient  £gyptians,^they  ufe  artificial  means  of  hatching 
eggs,  by  burying  them  in  fand  at  the  bottom  of  wooden  boxes^ 
and  placing  them  on  plates  of  iron  kept  moderately  warm  by 
fmall  furnaces  underneath.  Thus  the  old  birds  which,  pro^ 
vided  they  hatched  their  eggs  themfelves,  would  only  produce 
one  brood,  or  at  moft  two,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  continue 
to  lay  eggs  almoft  every  month.  Hogs,  are  alfo  kept  in  many 
of  the  fifhing  craft.  In  fad,  ducks  and  hogs  affording  the  moft 
favory  meat,  moft  abounding  in  fat  and,  it  may  be  added,  beft 
able  to  fubfift  themfelves,  are  efteemed  above  all  other  animals^ 
The  ducks  being  fplit  open,  faked,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  are 
exchanged  for  rice  or  other  grain.  In  this  ftate  we  found 
them  an  excellent  reliftij  and,  at  our  requeft,  they  were 
plentifully  fupplied  during  the  whole  progrefs  through  the 
country. 

The  province  of  Sban-tutig  extends  in  latitude  from  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  to  thirty-eight  degrees.  The  mean  tempcra-> 
turc,  from  the  igtb  of  October  to  the  a9tb  of  the  fame  month, 

was 
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was  about  fifty-two  degrees  at  fun-rife,  to  feventy  degrees  at 
noon.     A  conftant  clear  and  cloudlefs  Iky. 

The  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  that  in  every  direction  inter- 
fe£t  the  province  oi  Kiang-nart^  and  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
flooded  to  any  extent  in  the  dryeft  feafons,  render  it  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  and  fertile  diftrifts  in  the  whole  empire.  Every 
part  of  it,  alfo,  having  a  free  communication  with  the  Yellow 
Sea  by  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Whang-bo  and  the  Yang-tfe- 
kiangj  it  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  central  point  for 
the  home  trade  j  and,  at  one  time,  its  chief  city  Nankin  W2S 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  That  beautiful  and  durable  cotton 
of  the  fame  name  is  here  produced  and  fent  to  the  port  of 
Canton  ;  from  whence  it  is  (hipped  off  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Chinefe  rarely  wear  it  in  its  natural 
colour,  except  as  an  article  of  mourning ;  but  export  it  chiefly, 
taking  in  return  vaft  quantities  of  unmanufadlured  white  cot- 
ton from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  finding  they  can  purchafe  this 
foreign  wool  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the 
nankin  fells.  For  mourning  dreffes  and  a  few  other  purpofes 
white  cotton  is  made  ufe  of,  but  in  general  it  is  dyed  black  or 
blue  :  among  fome  of  our  prefents  were  alfo  pieces  of  a  beauti- 
ful fcarlet.  Near  moft  of  the  plantations  of  cotton  we  obferved 
patches  of  indigo;  a  plant  which  grows  freely  in  all  the 
middle  and  fouthern  provinces.  The  dye  of  this  fhrub  being 
no  article  of  commerce  in  China  is  feldom,  if  ever,  prepared 
in  a  dry  ftate,  but  is  generally  employed  to  communicate  its 
colouring  matter  from  the  leaves,  to  avoid  the  labour  and  the 
lofs  that  would  be  required  to  reduce  it  to  a  folid  fubftance. 

We 
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We  obferved  that,  in  the  cotton  countries,  almoft  every  cottage 
had  its  garden  of  indigo.  As  in  ancient  times,  in  oar  own 
country,  when  every  cottager  brewed  his  own  beer;  kept  his 
own  cow  for  milk  and  butter  j  bred  his  own  fheep,  thq  wool  of 
which  being  fpun  into  yarn  by  his  own  family  was  manufac* 
tured  into  cloth  by  the  parifh  weaver ;  and  when  every  peafant 
raifed  the  materials  for  his  own  web  of  hempen  cloth  ;  fo  it  ftill 
appears  to  be  the  cafe  in  China.  Here  there  are  no  great  far- 
mers nor  monopolifts  of  grain ;  nor  can  any  individual  nor 
body  of  men,  by  any  poffibility,  either  glut  the  market,  or  with* 
hold  the  produce  of  the  ground,  as  may  beft  fuit  their  purpofe. 
Each  peafant  is  fuppofed,  by  his  induftry,  to  have  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  within  himfelf  j  though  it  often  happens  that 
thefe  means,  from  adverfe  circumftances  which  hereafter  will 
be  noticed,  fail  of  jproducing  the  defired  effeft. 

In  the  province  of  Kiarig-nan  each  grows  his  own  cotton ;  his 
wife  and  children  fpin  it  into  thread  and  it  is  woven  into  a  web 
in  his  own  houfe,  fometimes  by  his  own  family,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  others  hired  for  the  purpofe.  A  few  bamboos  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  machinery  required  for  this  operation.  Money 
he  has  none ;  but  his  produce  he  can  eafily  barter  for  any  little 
article  of  neceflity  or  luxury.  The  fuperfluities  of  life,  which 
thofe  in  office  may  have  occafion  to  purchafe,  are  paid  for  in 
bars  of  filver  without  any  impreffion,but  bearing  value  for  weight, 
like  the  Roman  as  or  the  HchrtwybeieL  *The  only  coin  in  cir- 
culation is  the  Tcberiy  a  piece  of  fome  inferior, metal  mixed  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  copper,  of  the  value  of  the  thoufandth 
part  of  an  ounce  of  (ilver ;  with  this  fmall  piece  of  money  the 
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little  and  conftantly  demanded  neceflaries  of  life  afe  purchafed, 
fuch  as  could  not  conveniently  be  obtained  by  way  of  barter.  Sil- 
ver is  rarely  lent  oiit  at  intereft,  except  between  mercantile  mea 
in  large  cities.  The  legal  intereft  is  twelve  per  cent,  but  it  i» 
commonly  extended  to  eighteen,  fometimes  even  to  thirty-fix. 
To  avoid  the  punifhment  of  ufury,  what  is  given  above  twelve 
per  cent,  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  3onus.  "  Ufury,  in  China/'  ob- 
ferves  Lord  Macartney,  "  like  gaming  elfewhere,  is  a  difho* 
"  nourable  mode  of  getting  money ;  but  by  a  fort  of  compaft 
"  between  neceflity  and  avarice,  between  affluence  and  diftrefs, 
"  the  profecution  of  a  Jew  or  a  (harper  is  confidered  by  us  as 
not  very  honourable  even  in  the  fufferers.'* 


cc 


The  greater  the  diftance  from  the  capital,  the  better  was  the 
apparent  condition  of  the  people.  The  Viceroy,  when  he 
received  his  Excellency  on  the  entry  of  the  embafly  into  this 
province,  happened  to  caft  his  eye  upon  the  half  ftarved  and 
half-naked  trackers  of  the  boats ;  and  being  either  afliamed  of 
their  miferable  appearance,  or  feeling  compaffion  for  their  fitu*- 
ation,  he  ordered  every  man  immediately  a  fuit  of  new  cloaths. 
In  the  morning,  when  our  force  was  muftered,  we  were  not 
a  little  furprized  to  fee  the  great  alteration  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  our  trackers  :  every  man  had  a  blue  cotton 
jacket  edged  with  red,  a  pair  of  new  white  trowfers,  and  a 
fmart  hat  with  a  high  crown  and  feather.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  country,  its  central  fituation  commanding  a  brifk  trade, 
the  abundance  of  its  fifheries  on  the  large  rivers  and  lakes 
were  incentives  to  induftry,  for  the  vaft  population  that  feemed 
to  be  equally  diftributed  over  every  part  of  the  province. 

I  Rice 
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Rice  being  the  (laple  of  China  was  abundantly  cultivated, 
in  all  fuch  places  as  afforded  the  greateft  command  of  water. 
The  ufual  average  produce  of  corn-lands  is  reckoned  to  be  from 
tea  to  fifteen  for  one ;  and  of  rice,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty ; 
commonly  about  thirty.  Thofe  corn-lands  that  will  admit  of 
eafy  irrigation  are  ufually  turned  over  with  the  plough  imme-s 
diately  after  the  grain  is  cut ;  which,  in  the  middle  provinces, 
is  ready  for  the  fickle  early  in  June,  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
young  rice  fields  ftand  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Thefe  being  now  thinned,  the  young  plants  are  tranfplatited 
into  the  prepared  wheat  lands,  which  are  then  immediately 
flooded.  Upon  fuch  a  crop  they  reckon  from  fifteea  to  twenty 
for  one.  Inftead  of  rice  one  of  the  millets  is  fometimes  fowa 
as  an  after-crop,  this  requiring  very  little  water,  or  the  Cad^ 
jan^  a  fpecies  of  Dolicbos  or  fmall  bean,  for  oil,  requiring  ftill 
lefs.  Or,  it  is  a  common  prance,  after  taking  off  a  crop  of 
cotton  and  indigo,  in  the  month  of  Odober,  to  fow  wheat,  in 
order  to  have  the  land  again  clear  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June.  Such  a  fucceflion  of  crops,  without  ever  fuffering  the 
land  to  lie  fallow,  fliould  feem  to  require  a  large  quantity  of 
manure.  In  fad,  they  fpare  no  pains  in  procuring  compofts 
and  manures;  but  they  alfo  accomplifh  much  without  thefc 
materials,  by  working  the  foil  almoft  inceflantly  and  mixing 
it  with  extraneous  matters  as,  for  inflance,  marie  with  light 
and  fandy  foils,  or  if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  fliff  clay ;  and  on 
clayey  grounds  they  carry  fand  and  gravel.  They  alfo  drag  the 
rivers  and  canals  and  poob  of  water  for  flime  and  mud  ;  and 
they  preferve,  with  great  care,  aU  kinds  of  urine,  in  which  it 
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18  an  univerfal  praftice  to  fteep  the  feeds  previous  lo  their  being 
fbwn.  If  turnip-feeds  be  fleeped  in  lime  and  urine,  the  plant 
is  faid  riot  to  be  attacked  by  the  infedt.  Near  all  the  houfes 
are  large  earthen  jars  funk  in  the  ground,  for  colleding  and 
preferving  thefe  and  other  materials  that  are  convertible,  by 
putrefadive  fermentation,  into  manure.  Old  men  and  chil- 
dren may  be  feen  near  all  the  villages  with  fmall  rakes  and 
bafkets,  colleding  every  kind  of  dirt,  or  ofials,  that  come  in 
their  way.  Their  eagernefs  to  pick  up  whatever  may  be  ufcd 
as  manure  led  to  fome  ridiculous  fcenes.  Whenever  our  barges 
halted  and  the  foldiers  and  fervants  found  it  neceflary  to  ftep 
on  fhore,  they  were  always  purfued  to  their  place  of  retirement 
by  thefe  colledors  of  food  for  vegetables.  It  may  literally  be 
faid  in  this  country,  that  nothing  is  fufFered  to  be  loft.  TTie 
profeflion  of  (having  is  followed  by  vaft  numbers  in  China, 
As  the  whole  head  is  fliaved,  except  a  fmall  lock  behind,  few, 
if  any,  are  able  to  operate  upon  themfelves.  And  as  hair  is 
confidered  an  excellent  manure,  every  barber  carries  with  him 
a  fmall  bag  to  colled  the  fpoils  of  his  razor. 

The  common  plough  of  the  country  is  a  fimple  machine 
and  much  inferior  to  the  very  worft  of  ours.  We  faw  one 
drill  plough  in  Sban-tung  different  from  all  the  reft.  It  con- 
.fifted  of  two  parallel  poles  of  wood,  fhod  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremities with'  iron  to  open  the  furrows ;  thefe  poles  were 
placed  on  wheels:  a  fmall  hopper  was  attached  to  each 
pole  to  drop  the  feed  into  the  furrows,  which  were  covered 
with  earth  by  a  tranfverfe  piece  of  wood  fixed  behind,  that 
juft  fwept  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

The 
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The  machine  ufually  employed  for  clearing  rice  from  the 
bulk,  in  the  large  way,  is  exadly  the  fame  as  that  now  ufed 
in  Egypt  for  the  fame  purpofe,  only  that  the  latter  is  put  in 
motion  by  oxen  and  the  former  commonly  by  water.  This 
machine  confifts  of  a  long  horizontal  axis  of  wood,  with  cogs 
or  projefting  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  fixed  upon  it,  at  certain 
intervals,  and  it  is  turned  by  a  water-wheel  At  right  angles 
to  this  axis  are  fixed  as  many  horizontal  levers  as  there  are 
circular  rows  of  cogs;  thefe  levers  ad  on  pivots,  that  are 
faftened  into  a  low  brick  wall  built  parallel  to  the  axis^  and  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  it.  At  the  further  extremity 
of  each  lever,  and  perpendicular  to  it,  is  fixed  a  hollow  peflle, 
diredtly  over  a  large  mortar  of  ftone  or  iron  funk  into  the 
ground ;  the  other  extremity  extending  beyond  the  wall,  be- 
ing prefled  upon  by  the  cogs  of  the  axis  in  its  revolution,  ele- 
vates the  peftle,  which  by  its  own  gravity  falls  into  the  mortar. 
An  axis  of  this  kind  fometimes  gives  motion  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
levers.  This  machine  *,  as  well  as  the  plough,  ftill  in  ufe  in 
modern  Egypt,  which  is  alfo  the  fame  as  the  Chinefe  plough, 
have  been  confidered  by  a  member  of  the  French  Inftitute  to  be 
the  fame  inftruments  as  thofe  employed  in  that  country  two 
thoufand  years  ago  ;  and  judging  from  the  maxims  of  the  Chi- 
nefe government,  and  the  charadter  of  the  people,  an  antiquity 
equally  great  may  be  afligned  to  them  in  the  latter  country.  The 
bamboo  wheel  for  raifing  water,  or  fomething  approaching  very 
near  to  it,  either  with  buckets  appended  to  the  circumference, 
or  with  fellies  hollowed  out  fo  as  to  fcoop  up  water,  was  alfo  in 

•  Sec  the  plate  facing  page  37. 
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ufe  among  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  continue  to  be  fo  among  the  Syrians ;  from  thefe  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  pafled  into  Perfia,  where  they  are  alfo  ftill 
employed,  and  from  whence  they  have  derived,  in  Europe, 
the  name  of  Perfian  wheels.  The  chain-pump  of  China,  com- 
mon in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  was  likewife  an  inftrument 
of  hulbandr)^  in  Egypt, 

A  very  erroneous  opinion  fecms  to  have  been  entertained  in 
Europe,  with  regard  to  the  fkill  of  tlie  Chinefe  in  agriculture. 
Induftrious  they  certainly  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  their 
labour  does  not  always  appear  to  be  beftowed  with  judgment. 
The  inftruments,  in  thefirft  place,  they  make  ufe  of  are  inca-* 
pable  of  performing  the  operations  of  hufbandry  to  the  greateft 
advantage.  In  the  deepeft  and  heft  foils,  their  plough  feldom 
cuts  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  fo  that  they  fow  from  year  to 
year  upon  the  fame  foil,  without  being  able  to  turn  up  new 
earth,  and  to  bury  the  worn-out  mould  to  refrefh  itfelf.  Sup- 
poling  them,  however^  to  be  fuppUed  with  ploughs  of  the  heft 
conftrudion,  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  that  their  mules  and 
aflfes  and  old  women,  would  be  equal  to  the  ta(k  of  drawing 
them. 

The  advantage  tliat  large  farms  in  England  poflefs  over  fmall 
ones  confifts  principally  in  the  means  they  aSbrd  the  tenant 
of  keeping  better  teams  than  can  poffibly  be  done  on  the  latter, 
and  confequcntly  of  making  a  better  tilth  for  the  reception  of 
feed.  The  opulent  firmer,  on  the  fame  quantity  of  ground, 
will  invariably  raife  more  produce  than  the  cottager  can  pretend 
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to  do.     In  China  nine-tenths  of  the  peafantry  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  cottagers,  and  having  few  cattle  (millions  I  might  add 
none  at  all)  it  can  fcarcely  be  expedled  that  the  whole  country 
fliould  be  in  the  beft  pojOBble  (late  of  cultivation.     As  horticul- 
turifts  they  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  me- 
^  rit ;  but,  on  the  great  fcale  of  agriculture,  they  are.  certainly  not 
to  be  mentioned  with  many  European  nations.     They  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  improvement  pradifed  in  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  cattle ;  no  inftruments  for  breaking  up  and  pre- 
paring wajde   lands;  no  fyftem  for  draining  and  reclaiming 
fwamps  and  morafles ;   though  that  part  of  the  country  over 
which  the  grand  communication  is  e0eded  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire,  abounds  with  lands   of  this  nature, 
where  population  is  exceffivc  and  where  the   multitudes  of 
(hipping  that  pafs  and  repafs  create  a  never  failing  demand  for 
grain  and  other  vegetable  produds.     For  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  richeft  land,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  empire,  is  fuffered  to  remain  a  barren  and  unpro- 
fitable wafte.     If  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  we  faw  in 
the  courfc  of  our  journey,  and  from  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  of  the  other  provinces,  I   ihould  conclude,  that  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  country  nearly  confifts  of  lakes  and 
low,  four,  fwampy  grounds,  which  are  totally  uncultivated :  and 
which,  among  other  reafons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,,  may 
ferve  to  expl^n  the  frequent  famines  that  occur  in  a  more  fatif- 
fadlory  way,  than  by  luppofing,  with  the  Jefuits,  that  they  are 
owing  to  the  circumftance  of  the  nations  bordering  upon  them 
to  the  weftward  being  favage  and  growhig  no  corn.     Their 
ignorance  of  draining,  or  their  dread  of  inundations,  to  which 
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the  low  countries  of  China,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  are  fubjcdJ;, 
may  perhaps  have  driven  them,  in  certain  fituations,  to  the 
neceffity  of  levelling  the  fides  of  mountains  into  a  fucceflion  of 
terraces ;  a  mode  of  cultivation  frequently  taken  notice  of  by 
the  miffionaries  as  ^unexampled  in  Europe  and  peculiar  to  the 
Chinefe ;  whereas  it  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
mountains  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud^  ht\,siv ttn  Laufanne  and  Vevay^ 
are  cultivated  in  this  manner  to  their  lummits  with  vines. 
"  This  would  have  been  impradicable,"  fays  Doctor  Moore, 
*'  on  account  of  the  fteepnefs,  had  not  the  proprietors  built 
"  ftrong  ftone  walls  at  proper  intervals,  one  above  the  other, 
"  which  fupport  the  foil,  and  from  little  icrraces  form  the  bot- 
"  tom  to  the  top  of  the  mountains."  But  this  method  of  ter- 
racing the  hills  is  not  to  be  confidwrtd,  by  any  means,  as  a  com- 
mon praftice  in  China.  In  our  dlred:  route  it  occurred  only 
twice,  and  then  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  as  hardly  to  deferve  notice. 
The  whole  territorial  right  being  veiled  in  the  fovereign,  the 
-w^fte  lands  of  courfe  belong  to  the  crown  ;  but  any  perfon,  by 
giving  notice  to  the  proper  magiftrate,  may  obtain  a  property 
therein,  fo  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  fuch  portion  of  the  efti* 
mated  produce  as  is  required  to  be  collected  into  the  public  ma« 
gazines« 

When  I  faid  that  the  Chinefe  might  claim  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  merit  as  horticulturifts,  I  meant  to  confine  the  obfervation  to 
their  (kill  and  induftry  of  raifing  the  greateft  poffible  quantity 
of  vegetables  from  a  given  piece  of  ground.  Of  the  modes 
pradtifed  in  Europe  of  improving  the  quality  of  fruit,  they  feem 
to  have  no  juft  notion.     Their  oranges  are  naturally  good  and 
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require  no  artificial  means  of  improvement,  but  the  European 
fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  apricots  are  of  indiffer- 
ent quality.  They  have  a  common  methodof  propagating  feveral 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  which  of  late  years  has  been  pradkifed  with 
fuccefs  in  Bengal.  The  method  is  fimply  this  :  they  ftrip  a  ring 
of  bark,  about  an  inch  in  width,  from  a  bearing  branch,  fur- 
lound  the  place  with  a  ball  of  fat  earth  or  loam  bound  faft  to 
the  branch  with  a  piece  of  matting ;  over  this  they  fufpend  a  pot 
or  horn  with  water  having  a  fmall  hole  in  the  bottom  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  let  the  water  drop,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  conftant- 
ly  moift  ;  the  branch  throws  new  roots  into  the  earth  juft  above 
the  place  where  the  ring  was  ftripped  off;  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  fpring,  and  the  branch  is  fawn  off  and  put  into 
the  ground  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  following  year  it  bears 
fruit.  They  have  no  method  of  forcing  vegetables  by  artificial 
heat,  or  by  excluding  the  cold  air  and  admitting,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  rays  of  the  fun  through  glafs.  Their  chief  merit  con- 
fifts  in  preparing  the  foil,  working  it  incefiantly,  and  keeping  it 
free  of  weeds. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  I  might  venture  to  oflTer  an  opinion  with 
refpedl  to  the  merit  of  the  Chinefe  as  agriculturifts,  I  fhould  not 
hefitate  to  fay  that,  let  as  much  ground  be  given  to  one  of  their 
peafants  as  he  and  his  family  can  work  with  the  fpade,  and  he 
will  turn  that  piece  of  ground  to  more  advantage,  and  produce 
from  it  more  fuftenancc  for  the  ufe  of  man,  than  any  European 
whatfoever  would  be  able  to  do ;  but,  let  fifty  or  one  hundred 
acres  of  the  beft  land  in  China  be  given  to  a  farmer,  at  a  mean 
rent,  fo  far  from  making  out  of  it  the  value  of  three  rents,  on 
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which  our  farmers  ufually  calculate^  he  would  fcarcely  be  able 
to  fupport  his  family,  after  paying  the  expeace  of  labour  that 
would  be  required  to  work  the  farm* 

In  fad  there  are  no  great  farms  in  China.  The  inhabitants  enjoy 
every  advantage  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  lands 
being    pretty  equally    divided  among  them^    an  advantage  of 
which  the  effeds  might  probably  anfwer  the  expedations  of 
thofe  who  lean  towards  fuch  ^a  fyftem,  were  they  not  counter- 
aded  by  circumftances  that  are  not  lefs  prejudicial,  perhaps,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  than  monopolizing  farmers  are  by  fuch 
perfons  fuppofed  to  be  in  our  own  country.     One  of  the  circum- 
dances  I  allude  to  is  the  common  pradice,  in  almofl;  every  part 
of  the  country,  of  aflembling  together  in  towns  and  villages, 
between  which  very  frequently  the  intermediate  fpace  of  ground 
has  not  a  fingle  habitation  upon  it ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  for 
this  cuftom   is  the  dread  of  the  bands  of  robbers  that    in** 
fed  the  weak  and  unproteded  parts  of  the  country.     The  con« 
fequenceof  fuch  afyftem  is,  that  although  the  lands  adjoining 
the  villages  be  kept  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation,  yet  thofe 
at  a  diftance  are  fufiered  to  remain  almofl  ufelefs ;  for  having 
no  beafls  of  burden,  it  would  be  aa  endlefs  talk  of  human  la* 
bour  to  bear  the  manure  that  would  be  required,  for  fereral 
miles,  upon  the  ground,  and  its  produce  from  thence  back  again 
to  the  village.     That  fuch  robbers  do  exifl  who,  in  formidable 
gangs,  plunder  the  peaiantry,  is  very  certain :  Sbe-foo^ao  was 
watching  his  gr^n  to  prevent  its  being  ftolen,.  when  he  had  the 

misfortune  of  (hooting  his  relation,  who  had  alfo  gone  out  for 
tbe  iame  purpofe.    They  are  fomedmes  indeed  fo  numerous,  as 
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to  threaten  their  mod  populous  cities.  The  frequency  of  fuch 
robberies,  and  the  alarm  they  occafion  to  the  inhabitants^  are 
neither  favourable  to  the  high  notions  that  have  been  entertained 
of  the  Chinefe  government,  nor  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Another,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  difad vantage  arifing  from  landed 
property  being  pretty  equally  divided,  will  be  noticed  in  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  population  and  the  frequent  famines. 

The  province  di  Ktang^nan  extends  from  about  31*  to  34^* 
of  northern  latitude ;  and  the  mean  temperature,  according  to 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  from  the  30th  of  0£kober  to  th^ 
9th  of  November,  was  54"*  at  fun-rife  and  66''  at  noon ;  the 
iky  uniformly  clear. 

The  province  of  Tcbe-kiang  abound*  in  lakes  and  is  inter- 
fered with  rivers  and  canals  like  Kiang-nan ;  but  the  produce, 
except  that  of  a  little  rice,  is  very  different,  confiding  princi* 
pally  of  filk.  For  feeding  the  worms  that  afford,  this  article, 
all  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vallies  between  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  the  plains,  are  covered  with  plantations  of  the  mulberry- 
tree.  The  fmall  houfes,  in  which  the  worms  are  reared,  are 
placed  generally  in  the  centre  of  each  plantation ;  in  order  that 
they  may  be  removed  as  far  as  poflible  from  any  kind  of  noife; 
experience  having  taught  them,  that  a  fudden  (hout,  or  the 
baric  of  a  dog,  is  deftrudive  of  the  young  worms.  A  whole 
brood  has  fometimes  pm(hed  by  a  thunder  ftorm.  The  greateft 
attention  is,  therefore,  nece(iary ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are 
watched  night  and  day.  In  fine  weather,  the  young  worms 
are  expofed  to  the  fun,  upon  a  kind  of  thin  open  gauze  ftretched 
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in  wooden  frames  j  and  at  night  they  are  replaced  in  the 
plantation  houfes.  The  trees  are  pruned  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  caufe  a  greater  quantity  and  a  confiant  fucceflibn 
of  young  leaves.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  efpecially 
in  the  cities,  are  ahnoft  univerfally  clothed  in  filks ;  this  rule 
among  the  Chinefe  of  confuming,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  pro- 
dudts  of  their  own  country,  and  receiving  as  little  as  they  can 
avoid  from  foreign  nations,  extends  even  to  the  provinces ;  a 
pradice  arifipg  out  of  the  little  refpe£t  that,,  in  China,  as  in  an- 
cient Rome,  b  paid  to  thofe  concerned  in  trade  and  mer- 
chandize. 

Befides  filk  Tcbe-kiang  produces  camphor,  tallow  from  the 
Crotortj  a  confiderable  quantity  of  tea,  oranges,  and  almoft  all 
the  fruits  that  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Every  part  of  the 
province  appeared  to  be  in  the  highed  date  of  cultivation  and- 
the  population  to  be  immenfe.  Both  the  raw  and  manufac-^ 
tured  filks,  nanldns  and  other  cotton  cloths,  were  fold  at  fuch 
low  prices  in  the  capital  of  this  province,  that  it  is  difficult  ta 
conceive  how  the  growers  or  the  manufadturers  contrived  ta 
gain  a- livelihood  by  their  labour.  But  of  all  others,  J  am  the^ 
mod  ailoniflied  at  th€  fmall  returns  that  mud  neceflarily  be 
made  to  the  cultivators  of  the  tea  plant.  The  preparations  of 
fome  of  the  finer  kinds  of  this  article  are  faid  to  require  that 
every  leaf  fhould  be  rolled  fingly  by  the  hand ;  particularly  fuch 
as  are  exported  to  the  European  markets.  Befides  this,  there 
are  many  procefles,  fuch  as  deeping,  drying,  turning,  and  pack- 
ing, after  it  has  been  plucked  off  the  fhrub  leaf  by  leaf.  Yet 
the  fird  cod  in  the  tea  provinces  cannot  be  more  than  from  four-. 
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pence  to  two  (hillings  a  pound,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the 
ordinary  teas  (land  the  Eaft  India  Company  in  no  more  than 
fight-pence  a  pound ;  and  the  very  beft  only  two  (hillings 
and  eight-pence  *•  Nothing  can  more  clearly  point  out  the 
fatient  and  unremitting  labour  of  the  Chinefe,  than  the 
preparation  ef  this  plant  for  the  market.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cum(bnce  that  a  body  of  merchants  in  England  (hould  furnilh 
employment,  as  might  eafily  be  made  appear,  to  more  than  a 
million  fubjeds  of  a  nation  that  affeds  to  defpife  merchants, 
and  thrown  every  obftacle  in  the  way  of  commercial  inter^ 
cour£e»^ 

The  mean  temperature  of  Tcbe-^kiang^  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, was  from  fifty-fix  degrees  at  fuiurife,  to  fixty-two  de- 
grees at  noon.  The  extent  from  North  to  South  is  between 
the  parallels  of  twenty*eight  and  thirty-four  and  a  half  degrees 
of  northern  latitude. 

The  northern  part  of  Kiang-fee  contains  the  great  Po-yang^ 
lake,  and  thofe  extenfive  fwamps  and  morafles  that  furround. 
it,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  may  be  confidered  as. 
the  fink  of  China;  The  middle  and  fouthern  parts  are  moun* 
tainous.  The  chief  produce  is  fugar  and.  oil  from  the  CameUia 
Sefanqua  In  this  province  are  the  principal  manufadories  of 
porcelaio,  whofe  qualities,  as  I  have  in  a.  former  chapter  ob* 

•  The  Eaft  India  Company  pays  from  thirteen  to  fixty  tales  per  pccul  for  their 
teas ;  fome  tea  of  a  higher  price  is  purchafed  by  indiriduals,  but  feldom  or  ever  by 
the  Gimpany.  A  tale  is  fix  (hillings  and  eight- penoet  and  a  pecul>  is  one  hundred 
aud  thirty- three  pounds  and  one  third. 
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ferved,  depeod  more  on  the  care  beftowed  in  the  preparation 
and  in  the'  feledion  of  the  materials,  than  in  any  fecret  art 
poflefled  by  them.  There  are  alfo,  in  this  province,  large 
manufa^ories  of  coarfe  earthen  ware,  of  tiles,  and  bricks* 

The  extent  of  Ktang-fee  is  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
degrees,  and  the  temperature,  in  November,  was  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Tcbe^iang. 

I  have  now  to  mention  a  fubjed  on  which  much  has  already 
been  written  by  various  authors,  but  without  the  fuccefs  of 
having  carried  convidiion  into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  that 
the  things  which  they  offered  as  fads  were  either  true  or  pof- 
fible ;  I  allude  to  the  populoufnefs  of  this  extenfive  empire. 
That  none  of  the  ftatements  hitherto  publifhed  are  ftri£lly  true, 
I  am  free  to  admit,  but  that  the  higheft  degree  of  populoufnefs 
that  has  yet  been  afligned  may  be  poffible,  and  even  probable, 
I  am  equally  ready  to  contend;  At  the  fame  time,  I  acknowledge 
that,  prepared  as  we  were,  from  all  that  we  had  feen  and  heard 
and  read  on  the  fubjed,  for  fomething  very  extraordinary; 
yet  when  the  following  ftatement  was  delivered,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  Embaflador,  by  CbM-ta-^gin^  as  the  abftrad  of  a  cenfus 
that  had  been  taken  the  preceding  year,  the  amount  appeared 
fo  enormous  as  to  furpafs  credibility*  But  as  we  had  always 
found  this  officer  a  plain,  unaffeded,  and  honeft  man,  Vho  on 
no  occafion  had  attempted  to  deceive  or  impofe  on  us,  we  could 
sot  confiftently  confider  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  document 
drawn  up  from  authentic  materials ;  its  inaccuracy,  however, 
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WM  obvious  at  a  (ingle  glance^  from  the  feveral  fuim  being  given 
in  round  millions.  I  have  added  to  the  table  the  extent  of  the 
provinces,  the  number  of  people  on  a  fquare  mile,  and  the 
value  of  the  furplus  taxes  remitted  to  Pekin  in  the  year  1792, 
ai  mentioned  in  the  feventh  chapter. 


Proviocet. 

Populatton. 

Square  Miles. 

No.  on 

each  fqaare 

Mila 

Surplus  tues  re- 
mitted to  Pekin. 

Pe-tche-lee 

Kiang-nan 

Ki>ingfee 

Tche-kiang 

Fo-kien 

Houquan£{g°»:„^ 

Ho-nan 

Shan*tung 

Shan-fee 

Shen-fee  7      one 

Kan-foo  3  province 

Se-tchuen 

Quang-tung 

Qoang-fee 

Yu-;ian 

Koei-tchoo 

38,000,000 
32,00^,000 
19,000,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 
14,000*000 
13,000,000) 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
27,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,000,0003 
27,000,000 
a  1, 000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,0  0 
9,000,000 

58*949 
92,961 
72.116 
39,150 
5S.4»o 

I44»770 

^5,104 
65,104 
55i»68 

154,008 

166,800 

79,4Sfi 
78,2?o 

107,969 
64*554 

644 
263 

ss 

187 

384 
368 

488 

'95 

162 

*<J4 
128 

74 
>40 

oe.  61ver. 
3.036,000 
8,210,000 
2, 1 20,000 
3,810,000 
I,277»000 
1,310,000 
I     1,345,000 
3,213,000 
3,600,000 
3,712,000 

C    1,700,000 
I      340,000 
670,000 
1,340,000 
500,000 
a  10,000 
145,000 

Touls 

3^3,000,000 

^aQ7,999» 

36,^4^000, 

*  The  meaforement  annexed  to  each  of  the  fifteen  ancient  provinces  was  taken 
from  the  maps  that  were  conftrudled  by  a  very  laborious  and,  as  far  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  country,  a  very  accurate  furvey,  which 
employed  the  Jefuits  un  years.  I  do  sot  pretend  to  fay  that  the  areas,  as  I  have 
given  them  in  the  table,  are  mathematically  corred,  but  the  dimenfions  were  taken 
with  as  much#care  as  was  deemed  neceffary  for  the  purpofe,  from  maps  drawn  on 
a  Iwgc  fcale,  of  which  a  very  beautiful  manufibript  copy  is  now  in  his  Majefty's  B* 
brary  at  Buckingham-houle,  made  by  a  Chiaefe,  having  ail  the  names  writteii  in 
Chinefe  and  Tartar  cpharaders* 
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Confidering  then  the  whole  futface  of  the  Chinefe  dominions 
within  the  great  wall  to  contain   1,297,999  fquare  miles,  or 
830,719,360  Engliflx, acres,  and  th^  population  to  amount  to 
333,000,000,  every  fquare  mile  will  be  found  to  contain  two 
hundred  and    fifty-fix   perfons,    and  every    individual   might 
poflefs  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land.     Great  Britain  is  fuppofed 
to  average  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  on  one  fquare 
mile,  and    that  to  each   inhabitant  there  might  be  affigned  a 
portion  of  five  acres,  or  to  each  family  five-and-twenty  acres. 
The  population  of  China,  therefore,  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
as  256  to  120,  or  in  a  proportion  fomewhat  greater  than  two 
to  one  ;  and  the  quantity  of  land  that  each  individual  in  Great 
Britain  might  poflefs  is  jufl:  twice  as  much  as  could  be  allowed 
to  each  individual  of  China.     We  have  only  then  to  enquire  if 
Britain,  under  the  fame  circumftances  as  China,  be  capable  of 
fupporting  twice  its  prefent  population,  or  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  if  twelve  and  an  half  acres  of  land  be  fufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  of  five  perfons  ?  Two  acres  of  choice 
land  fown  with  wheat,  under  good  tillage,  may  be  reckoned  to 
average,  after  deducing  the  feed,  60  bufhels  or  3600  pounds, 
which  every  baker  knows  would  yield  5400  pounds  of  bread,  or 
three  pounds  a- day  to  every  memher  of  the  family  for  the  whole 
year.     Half  an  acre  is  a  great  allowance  for  a  kitchen-garden 
and  potatoe  bed.     There  would  ftill  remain   ten  acres,  which 
muft  be  very  bad  land  if,  befides  paying  the  rent  and  taxes,  it 
did  not  keep  three  or  four  cows ;  and  an  induftrious  and  mana* 
ging  family  would  find  no  difficulty  in  rearing  as  many  pigs  and 
as  much  pouUry  as  would  be  neccflary  for  home  confumption,' 

and 
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and  for  the  purchafe  of  clothing  and  other  indifpenfablc 
neceflaries.  If  then  the  country  was  pretty  equally  par* 
titioned  out  in  this  manner ;  if  the  land  was  applied  fole- 
ly  to  produce  food  for  man ;  if  no  horfes  nor  fuperfluous 
animals  were  kept  for  pleafure,  and  few  only  for  labour ;  if 
the  country  was  riot  drained  of  its  beft  hands  in  foreign  trade 
and  in  large  manufadlories ;  if  the  carriage  of  goods  for  exchang- 
ing with  other  goods  was  performed  by  canals  and  rivers  and 
lakes,  all  abounding  with  fifh  ;  if  the  catching  of  thefe  fifh  gave 
employment  to  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants ; 
if  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  fatisfied  to  abftain  almoft  wholly 
from  animal  food,  except  fuch  as  is  mod  eafily  procured,  that 
of  pigs  and  ducks  and  fifli ;  if  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
grain  raifed  was  employed  in  the  diftilleries,  but  was  ufed  as 
the  ftaff  of  life  for  man  j  and  if  this  grain  was  of  fuch  a  na-^ 
ture  as  to  yield  twice,  and  even  three  times,  the  produce  that 
wheat  will  give  on  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  ;  if,  moreover,  the 
climate  was  fo  favourable  as  to  allow  two  fuch  crops  every  year— 
if,  under  all  thefe  circumftances,  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  would  not  fupport  a  family  of  five  perfons;  the  fault 
could  only  be  afcribed  to  idlenefs  or  bad  management. 

Let  us  then,  for  a  moment,  confider  that  thefe  or  fimilar  ad* 
vantages  operate  in  China ;  that  every  product  of  the  ground  is 
appropriated  folely  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  man  ;  that  a 
fingle  acre  of  land,  fown  with  rice,  will  yield  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  confumption  of  five  people  for  a  whole  year,  allow- 
ing to  each  perfon  two  pounds  a-day,  provided  the  returns  of 
his  crop  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  for  one,  which  are  con- 
fidered  as  extremely  moderate,  being  frequently  more   than 
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twice  this  quantity  ;  that  in  the  fouthern  provinces  two  crops 
of  rice  are  produced  in  the  year,  one  acre  of  which  I  am  well 
affured,  with  proper  culture,  will  afford  a  fupply  of  that  grain  even 
for  ten  perfons,  and  that  an  acre  of  cotton  will  clothe  two  or 
three  hundred  perfons,  we  may  juftly  infer  that,  inftead  of 
twelve  acres  to  each  family,  half  that  quantity  would  appear  to 
be  more  than  neceflary ;  and  fafely  conclude,  that  there  is  no 
want  of  land  to  fupport  the  affumed  population  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  millions.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  popu- 
lation is  not  yet  arrived  at  a  level  with  the  means  which  the 
country  affords  of  fubfiftence. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
fantry  may  more  juftly  be  compared  with  thofex)f  China  than 
Ireland.  This  ifland,  according  to  the  lateft  furvey,  contains 
about  17,000,000  Englifli  acres,  730,000  houfes  and  3,500,000 
fouls ;  fo  that,  as  in  Great  Britain,  each  individual  averages 
very  nearly  five  acres  and  every  family  five-and-twenty.  An 
Irifh  cottager  holds  feldom  more  than  an  Irifh  acre  of  land,  or 
one  and  three-quarters  Englifli  nearly,  in  cultivation,  with 
a  cow's  grafs,  for  which  he  pays  a  rent  from  two  to  five 
pounds.  Thofe  on  Lord  Macartney's  eftate  at  Liffanore  have 
their  acre,  which  they  cultivate  in  divifions  with  oats,  potatoes, 
kale,  and  a  little  flax-;  with  this  they  have  befides  the  full  paf- 
turage  of  a  cow  all  the  year  upon  a  large  wafte,  not  overftocked, 
and  a  comfortable  cabin  to  inhabit,  for  which  each  pays  the 
rent  of  three  pounds.  The  cottager  works  perhaps  three  days  in 
the  week,  at  nine-pence  a-day  j  if,  inftead  of  which,  he  had  a 
fecond  acre  to  cultivate,  he  would  derive  more  benefit  from  its 
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produce  than  from  the  produft  of  his  three  days'  labour  per 
week ;  that  is  to  fay,  provided  he  would  expend  the  fame  la- 
bour in  its  tillage.  ITius  then,  fuppofing  only  half  of  Ireland 
in  a  ftate  of  cuhivation  and  the  other  half  pafturage,  it  would 
fupport  a  population  more  than  three  times  that  which  it  now 
contains ;  and  as  a  century  ago  it  had  no  more  than  a  million  of 
people,  fo  within  the  prefent  century,  under  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  it  may  increafe  to  ten  millions.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  this  great  increafe  of  population  in  Ireland  has  taken 
place  fmce  the  introduftion  of  the  potatoe,  which  gives  a  never- 
failing  crop. 

I  am  aware  that  fuch  is  not  the  common  opinion  which  prevails 
in  this  country,  neither  with  regard  to  Ireland  nor  China ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  overftocked  with 
people ;  that  the  land  is  infufEcient  for  their  maintenance,  and 
that  the  cities  (land  fo  thick  one  after  the  other,  efpecially  along 
the  grand  navigation  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  that  they  al- 
moft  occupy  the  whole  furface.  I  fhould  not,  however,  have 
expedled  to  meet  with  an  obfervation  to  this  effedl  from  the 
very  learned  commentator  on  the  voyage  ofNearcbus^  founded 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  crude  notes  of  one  JEneas  An-- 
derfotiy  a  livery  fervant  of  Lord  Macartney,  vamped  up  by  a 
London  bookfeller  as  a  fpeculation  that  could  not  fail,  fo  greatly 
excited  was  public  curiofity  at  the  return  of  the  Embafly.  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  difparage  the  authority  on  account  of 
its  being  that  of  a  livery  fervant ;  on  the  contrary,  the  notes  of 
the  meaneft  and  duUeft  perfon,  on  a  country  fo  little  travelled 
over,  would  be  deferving  attention  before  they  came  into  the 
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handg  of  a  boohdrejfcr ;  but  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  information  of  an  author  who  ftates  as  a  fad:,  that  hc-faw  tea 
and  rice  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-boj  between  the  thir- 
ty-ninth and  fortieth  parallels  of  latitude,  two  articles  of  the  cul* 
ture  of  which,  in  the  whole  province  of  Pc'tcbeJee^  they  know  no 
more  than  we  do  in  England  ;  and  who  ignorantly  and  imper- 
tinently talks  of  the  (hocking  ideas  the  Chincfe  entertained  of 
Englifli  cruelty,  on  feeing  one  of  the  guard  receive  a  few  lafhes, 
when,  not  only  the  common  foldiers,  but  the  oflBccrs  of  this  na* 
tion  are  flogged  moft  feverely  with  the  bamboo  on  every  flight 
occafion.  If  Doctor  Vincent,  from  reading  this  book,  was 
really  perfuaded  that  the  cities  of  China  were  fo  large  and  fo 
numerous,  that  they  left  not  ground  enough  to  fubfift  the  inha- 
bitants, I  could  wifli  to  recall  his  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
this  fubjeft,  as  opinions  fan£lioned  by  fuch  high  authority, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  are  fure,  in  fome  degree,  to  bias  the 
public  mind.  We  have  feen  that  if  China  be  allowed  to  contain 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  people,  the  proporr 
tion  of  its  population  is  only  juft  double  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Now  if  London  and  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  and  Glafgow, 
and  all  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  gentlemen's  villas,  farm-houfes 
and  cottages  in  this  ifland  were  doubled,  I  fee  no  great  incon- 
venience likely  to  arife  from  fuch  duplication.  The  unproduc- 
tive land,  in  the  fliape  of  gentlemen's  parks  and  pleafure  grounds, 
would,  I  prefume,  be  much  more  than  fufiicient  to  counterbalance 
the  quantity  occupied  by  the  new  erediions  j  and  the  waftes 
and  commons  would  perhaps  be  more  than  enough  to  allow 
even  a  fecond  duplication.  But  the  population  of  an  Engliih 
city  is  not  to  be  compared  with,  or  confidered  as  fimilar  to,  the 
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populoufnefs  of  a  Chinefe  city,  as  will  be  obvious  by  confider- 
ing  the  two  capitals  of  thefc  two  empires.  Pekin,  according  to 
a  meafurement  fuppofed  to  be  taken  with  great  accuracy,  occu- 
pies a  fpace  of  about  fourteen  fquare  mites.  London,  with  its 
fuburbs,  when  reduced  to  a  fquare,  is  faid  to  comprehend  about 
nine  fquare  miles.  The  houfes  of  Pekin  rarely  exceed  a  finglc 
ftory ;  thofe  of  London  are  feldom  lefs  than  four ;  yet  both 
the  Chinefe  and  the  miflionaries  who  are  fettled  in  this  capital 
agree  that  Pekin  contains  three  millions  of  people  j  while  Lon- 
don is  barely  allowed  to  have  one  million.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  is,  that  moft  of  the  crofs  ftreets  of  a  Chinefe  city  arc 
very  narrow,  and  the  alleys  branching  from  them  fo  confined, 
that  a  perfon  may  place  one  hand  on  one  fide  and  the  other  on 
the  other  fide  as  he  walks  along  * ;  that  the  houfes  in  general 
are  very  fmall,  and  that  each  houfe  contains  fix,  eight,  or  ten 
perfons,  fometimes  twice  the  number.  If,  therefore,  fourteen 
fquare  miles  of  buildings  in  China  contain  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  nine  fquare  miles  of  buildings  in  England  one 
million,  the  population  of  a  city  in  China  will  be  to  that  of  a 
city  in  England  as  twenty-feven  to  fourteen,  or  very  nearly 
as  two  to  one ;  and  the  former,  with  a  proportion  of  inhabi- 
tants double  to  that  of  the  latter,  will  only  have  the  fame 
proportion  of  buildings ;  fo  that  there  is  no  neceffity  of  their 
being  fo  clofely  crowded  together,  or  of  their  occupying  fo 
great  a  portion  of  land,  as  to  interfere  with  the  quantity  necef- 
fary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people. 

*  One  of  the  ftreets  in  the  fuhurbs  of  Canton  is  emphatically  called  Squeeze-gut^ 
alky,  which  is  fo  narrow  that  every  gentleman  in  the  Company's  fenrice  does  not 
find  it  quite  convenient  to  pafs. 
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I  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  fet  in  its  true  light 
a  fubjed:  that  has  been  much  agitated  and  generally  difbelieved. 
The  Aim  total  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  is  fo 
enormous,  that  in  its  aggregate  form  it  aftoniOies  the  mind  and 
ftaggers  credibility;  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  a  fingle  fquare  mile  in  China  may  contain  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  perfons,  efpecially  when  we  call  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  contain  two  hundred  and  feventy  inhabitants  on  a  fquare 
mile.  And  the  United  Provinces  have  enjoyed  few  of  the 
advantages  favourable  to  population,  of  which  China,  for  ages 
pafi,  has  been  in  the  uninterrupted  pofieflion. 

,  The  materials  for  the  ftatement  given  by  Father  Amiot  of 
the  population  of  China  appear  to  have  been  coUeded  with 
care.     The  number  of  fouls  in  1 760,  according  to  this  ftate- 
ment was  .  -  ^  .  ^96,837,977 
In  1 76 1            -             -             -             -            198,214,553 


Annual  increafe         —         ^^37^95 7^ 

This  ftatement  muft  however  be  incorred,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  fome  millions  of  people  being  excluded  who  have  no 
fixed  habitation,  but  are  conftantly  changing  their  pofition  on 
the  inland  navigations  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  all  the  iflanders 
of  the  Archipelago  of  Cbu-fan  and  of  Formofa.  Without, 
however,  taking  thefe  into  confideration,  and  by  fuppofing  the 
number  of  fouls  in  1761,  to  amount  to  198,214,553,  there 
ought  to  have  been,  in  the  year  1793,  by  allowing  a  progref- 
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five  increaie,  according  to  a  moderate  calculation  in  political 
arithmetic,  at  lead  280,000,000  fouls.  . 

Whether  this  great  empire,  the  firft  in  rank  both  in  extent 
and  population,  may  or  may  not  a&ually  contain  333  millions 
of  fouls,  is  a  point  that  Europeans  are  not  likely  ever  to  afcer- 
tain.  That  it  is  capable  of  fubfifting  this  and  a  much  greater 
population  has,  I  think,  been  fuflBciently  proved.  I  know  it  is 
a  common  argument  with  thofe  who  are  not  willing  to  admit 
the  fadt,  that  although  cities  and  towns  and  fhipping  may 
be  crowded  together  in  an  aftonifhing  manner,  on  and 
near  the  grand  route  between  the  capital  and  Canton,  yet  that 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country  are  almofl:  deferted.  By  fome 
of  our  pnrty  going  to  Chu-Jan^  we  had  occadon  to  fee  parts  of 
the  country  remote  from  the  common  road,  and  fuch  parts 
happened  to  be  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  the  whole  journey. 
But  independent  of  the  fmall  portion  of  country  feen  by  us„ 
the  weftern  provinces,  which  are  moft  diftant  from  the  grand 
navigation,  are  confidered  as  the  granaries  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  much  grain,  where  few  cattle  andlefs  ma- 
chinery are  ufed,  neceflarily  implies  a  correfponding  population. 
Thus  we  fee  from  the  above  table,  that  the  furplus  produce  of 
the  land  remitted  to  Pekin  from  the  provinces  of 
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chiefly  in  rice,  wheat,  and  millet.     There  are  no  grounds  there- 
fore for  fuppofmg  that  the  interior  parts  of  China  are  deferts. 

There  are  others  again  who  are  perfuaded  of  the  population 
being  fo  enormous,  that  the  country  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
fupply  the  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and  that  famines  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  keep  down  the  former  to  the  level  of  the 
latter.  The  loofe  and  general  way  in  which  the  accounts  of 
the  miflionaries  are  drawn  up  certainly  leave  fuch  an  impref- 
fion ;  but  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  fuch  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  it  may  be  expeded  I  (hould  alfo  attempt  to 
explain  the  frequency  of  thofe  difaftrous  famines  which  occa- 
fionally  commit  fuch  terrible  havock  in  this  country.  I  am  of 
opinion  then,  that  three  principal  reafons  may  be  afiigned  for 
them.  Firft,  the  equal  divifion  of  the  land :  Secondly,  the 
mode  of  cultivation :  and  Thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duds. 

If,  in  the  firft  place,  every  man  has  it  in  his  option  to 
rent  as  much  land  as  will  fupport  his  family  with  food  and 
clothing,  he  will  have  no  occafion  to  go  to  market  for  the  firft 
neceffities ;  and  fuch  being  generally  the  cafe  in  China,  thofe 
firft  neceffities  find  no  market,  except  in  the  large  cities.  When 
the  peafant  has  brought  under  tillage  of  grain  as  much  land  as 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  his  own  family,  and 
the  neceflary  furplus  for  the  landlord,  he  looks  no  further ;  and 
all  his  neighbours  having  done  the  fame,  the  firft  neceffities  are, 
in  fad,  unfaleable  articles,  except  in  fo  far  as  regards  the  de- 
mands of  large  cities,  which  are  by  no  means  fo  clofe  upon 
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one  another  as  has  been  imagined.     A  furplus  of  grain  Is  like- 
wife  lefs  calculated  to   exchange  for  fuperfluities  or  luxuries 
than  many  other  articles  of  produce.     This  being  the  cafe,  if, 
by  any  accident,  a  failure  of  the  crops  fhould  be  general  in 
a  province,  it  has  no  relief  to  expedl  from  the  neighbouriag  pro- 
vinces, nor  any  fupplies  from  foreign  countries..     In  China  there 
are  no  great  farmers  who  (lore  their  grain  to  throw  into  the 
market  in  fcafons  of  fcarcity.     In  fuch  feafons  the  only  refource 
is  that  of  the  government  opening  its  magazines,  and  reftoring 
to  the  people  that  portion  of  their  crop  which  it  had  demanded 
from  them    as  the  price  of  its  protedion*     And  this  being 
originally  only  a  tenth  part,  out  of  which  the  monthly  ful>- 
fiftence  of  every  officer  and  foldier  had  already  been  dedudied, 
the  remainder  is  feldom  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Infurredion  and  rebelfion  enfue,  and  thofe  who   may  efcape 
the  devouring  fcourge  of  famine,  in  all  probability,  fall  by  the 
fword.     In  fuch  feafons  a  whole  province  is  fometimes  half 
depopulated;  wretched  parents  are  reduced,  by  imperious  want, 
to  fell  or  deftroy  their  offspring,  and  children  to  put  an  end, 
by  violence,  to  the  fufFerings  of  their  aged  and  infirm  parentsr. 
TIius,  the  equal  divifion  of  land,  fo  favourable  to  population  in 
feafons  of  plenty,  is  juft  the  reverfe  when  the  calamity  of  a. 
famine  falls  upon  the  people. 

In  the  fecond  place,  a  fcarcity  may  be  owing  to  the  modfe 
of  cultivation.  When  I  mention  that  two-thirds  of  the  fmall 
quantity  of  land  under  tillage  is  cultivated  with  the  fpade  or  the 
hoe,  or  otherwife  by  manual  labour,  without  the  aid  of  draught- 
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cattle  or  fkilful  machinery,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  how 
very  fmall  a  portion  each  family  will  be  likely  to  employ, every 
year ;  certainly  not  one-third  part  of  his  average  allowance. 

The  third  caufe  of  famines  may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  produds,  particularly  to  that  of  rice.  This  grain,  the  ftafF 
of  life  in  China,  though  it  yields  abundant  returns  in  favourable 
feafons,  is  more  liable  to  fail  than  moft  others.  A  drought  in 
its  early  ftages  withers  it  on  the  ground  j  and  an  inundation, 
when  nearly  ripe,  is  equally  deftrudive.  The  birds  and  the 
locufts,  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  an  European  can 
well  conceive,  infeft  it  more  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  In 
the  northern  provinces,  where  wheat,  millet  and  pulfe  are 
cultivated,  famines  more  rarely  happen ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  if  potatoes  and  Guinea  corn  {Zea-Mays)  were  once 
adopted  as  the  common  vegetable  food  of  the  people,  thofe 
direful  famines  that  produce  fuch  general  mifery  would  entirely 
ceafe,  and  the  encreafe  of  population  be  as  rapid  as  that  of  Ire- 
land. This  root  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  this  grain  io 
the  middle  and  fouthern  ones,  would  never  fail  them.  An 
acre  of  potatoes  would  yield  more  food  than  an  acre  of  rice, 
and  twice  the  nouriftimcnt.  Rice  is  thepooreft  of  all  grain,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  flcnder  and  delicate  forms  of  all  the  people 
who  ufe  it  as  the  chief  article  of  their  fuftenance;  and  potatoes 
are  juft  the  contrary  *• 

*  The  great  advantage  cf  a  potatoe  crop,  as  I  before  obferved.  Is  the  certainty 
of  its  fucccfs.  Wcrj  a  general  failure  of  this  root  to  take  place,  as  fometiiiies  hap- 
pens to  crops  of  rice,  Ireland,  in  its  prefcnt  ftute,  would  experience  all  the  horrors 
that  attend  a  famine  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  China. 

As 
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As  Dr,  Adam  Smith  obferves,  "  The  chairmen,  porters,  and 
"  coal-heavers  in  London,  and  thofe  unfortunate  women  who 
"  live  by  proftitution,  the  ftrongeft  men  and  the  mod  beau- 
"  tiful  women  perhaps  in  the  Britifti  dominions,  are  faid  to  be, 
"  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  loweft  rank  of  the  people 
**  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed  with  this  root ;  no  food 
**  can  affdrd  a  more  decifive  proof  of  its  nourifliing  quality^ 
"  or  of  its  being  peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  health  of  the  humaa 
•*  conflitution."  The  Guinea  corn  requires  little  or  no  atten* 
tion  after  the  feed  is  dropped  into  the  ground ;  and  its  leaves 
and  juicy  ftems  are  not  more  nourifliing  for  cattle  than  its  pro- 
lific heads  are  for  the  fuftenance  of  man» 

Various  caufes  have  contributed  to  the  populoufnefs  of 
China.  Since  the  Tartar  conqueft  it  may  be  faid  to  have  en- 
joyed a  profound  peace ;  for  in  the  different  wars  and  fkir- 
miflies  that  have  taken  place  with  the  neighbouring  nations  oa 
the  fide  of  India,  and  with  the  Ruffiana  on  the  confines  of 
Siberia,  a  few  Tartar  foldiers  only  have  been  employed.  The 
Chinefe  army*  is  parcelled  out  as  guards  for  the  towns,  cities^ 
arid  villages ;  and  ftationed  at  the  numberlefs  pofts  on  the  roads 
and  canals.  Being  feldom  relieved  from  the  feveral  guards, 
they  all  marry  and  have  families.  A  certain  portion  of  land  is 
allotted  for  their  ufe,  which  they  have  fufficient  time  to  culti- 
vate. As  the  nation  has  little  foreign  commerce  there  are  few^ 
feamen  j  fuch  as  belong  to  the  inland  navigations  are  moftly 
married.  Although  there  be  no  diredi  penalty  levied  agairift 
fuch  as  remain  batchelors,  as  was  the  cafe  among  the  Roman& 
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when  they  wifhed  to  repair  the  defolation  that  their  »civU  wars 
had  occafioned,  yet  public  opinion  confiders  celibacy  as  dif- 
graceful,  and  a  fort  of  infamy  is  attached  to  a  man  who  con- 
tinues unmarried  beyond  a  certain  time  of  life.  And  although 
in  China  the  public  law  be  not  eftabliCked  of  the  yus  trium 
liberorum^  by  which  every  Roman  citizen  having  three  children 
was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities,  yet  every 
male  child  may  be  provided  for,  and  receive  a  ftipend  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  by  his  name  being  enrolled  on  the  mili- 
tary lift.  By  the  equal  >divifion  of  the  country  into  fmall  farms, 
every  peafant  has  the  means  of  bringing  up  his  family,  if 
drought  and  inundation  do  not  fruftrate  his  labour ;  and  the 
purfuits  of  agriculture  are  more  favourable  to  health,  and  con- 
fcquently  to  population,  than  mechanical  employments  in 
crowded  cities,  and  large  manufadoriea,  where  thofe  who  are 
doomed  to  toil  are  more  liable  to  become  the  vidims  of  difeafe 
and  debauchery,  than  fuch  as  are  expofed  to  the  free  and  open 
air,  and  to  active  and  wholefome  labour.  In  China  there 
are  few  of  fuch  roanufaduring  cities.  No  great  capitals  are 
here  employed  in  any  one  branch  of  the  arts.  In  general 
each  labours  for  himfelf  in  his  own  profeflion.  From  the 
general  poverty  that  prevails  among  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
the  vice  of  drunkennefs  is  little  pradlifed  among  them.  The 
multitude,  from  neceffity,  are  temperate  in  their  diet  to  the 
laft  degree.  The  climate  is  moderate  and,  except  in  the 
noTthernprovinces  where  the  cold  is  fevere,  remarkably  uniform, 
not  liable  to  thofe  fudden  and  great  xhanges  in  temperature, 
which  the  human  conftitution  is  lefs  able  to  refift,  than  the 

extremes 
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extremes  of  heat  or  cold  when  fteady  and  invariable,  and  from 
which  the  inconveniencies  are  perhaps  nowhere  fo  feverely 
felt  as  on  our  own  ifland.  Except  the  fmall-pdx  and  con- 
tagious difeafes  that  occafionally  break  out  in  their  confined 
and  crowded  cities,  they  are  liable  to  few  epidemical  diforders. 
The  ftill  and  inanimate  kind  of  life  which  is  led  by  the  wo- 
men, at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  render  them 
prolific,  preferves  them  from  accidents  that  might  caufe 
untimely  births.  Every  woman  fuckles  and  nurfes  her  own 
child. 

The  operation  of  thefe  and  other  favourable  caufes  that 
might  be  afligned,  in  a  country  that  has  exifted  under  the 
fame  form  of  government,  and  preferved  the  fame  laws  and 
cuftoms  for  fo  many  ages,  muft  neceflarily  have  created  an  ex- 
cefs  of  population  unknown  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  ravages  of  war,  feveral  times  repeated  in  the  courfe 
of  a  century,  or  internal  commotions,  or  peftilential  difeafe,  or 
the  effeds  of  overgrown  wealth,  fometimes  fweep  away  one 
half  of  a  nation  within  the  ufual  period  allotted  to  the  life  of 
man. 

«*  What  a  grand  and  curious  fpedacle,*'  as  Sij;.George  Staun- 
ton obferves,  "  is  here  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  fo  large  a  pro- 
*'  portion  of  the  whole  human  race,  conneded  together  in  one 
**  great  fyftem  of  polity,  fubmitting  quietly  and  through  fo 
"  confidcrablc  an  extent  of  country  to  one  great  fovereign  ;  and 

"  uniform 
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"  uniform  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  language  ;  but 
"  differing  effentially  in  each  of  thefe  refpeiSs  from  every  other 
*^  portion  of  mankind  ;  and  neither  defirous  of  communicating 
"  with,  nor  forming  any  defigns  againft,  the  reft  of  the  world.'* 
How  ftrong  an  inftance  does  China  afford  of  the  truth  of  the 
obfervation,  that  men  are  more  eafily  governed  by  opinion  than 
by  power. 
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GHAP.    X. 

Journey  through  the  Province  of  Canton. — Situation  of  Fo- 
reigners trading  to  this  Port. — Conclufion. 


VifiHe  Change  In  the  CharaEler  of  the  People. — Rugged  Mountains.  ^Cottteriet.^ 
Temple  in  a  Cavent.—Stone  ^tarries. — Various  Plants  for  V/e  and  Ornament.-^ 
Arrive  at  Canton  -^Expence  of  the  Kmbnjfy  to  the  Chinefe  Government. -^  To  the 
Briti/b  Nation, — Nature  and  Inconveniences  of  the  Trade  to  Canton,^^The  Armenian 
and  his  Pearl. —  Impofttions  of  the  Officers  of  Government  inflanced. — Principal 
Caufe  of  them  is  the  Ignorance  of  the  Language. —  Cafe  ofChinefe  trading  to  London. 
— A  Chi nefe  killed  by  a  Seaman  of  His  Majeflys  Ship  Madras. — Delinquent  faved 
from  an  ignominious  Death ^  by  a  proper  Mode  of  Communication  with  the  Govern* 
ment. — Conclusion. 


W  E  had  no  fooner  pafled  the  fummit  of  the  high  mountain 
Mc'liuy  and  entered  the  province  of  ^an-tung^  or  Canton,  than 
a  very  fenfible  difference  was  perceived  in  the  conduft  of  the  in- 
habitants. Hitherto  the  Embafly  had  met  with  the  greateft  rc- 
fpedl  and  civility  from  all  clafles  of  the  natives,  but  now  even 
the  peafantry  ran  out  of  their  houfes,  as  we  pafled,  and  bawled 
after  us  Slucil%e-fan'quei^  which,  in  their  language,  arc  opprobri- 
ous and  contemptuous  expreflions,  fignifying  foreign  devils^ 
blips  \  epithets  that  are  beftowed  by  the  enlightened  Chinefe  on 

all 
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all  foreigners.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  haughty  and  irifolent 
manner  in  which  all  Europeans  refiding  at,  or  trading  to,  the 
port  of  Canton  are  treated,  had  extended  itfelf  to  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  province,  but  it  had  not  croffed  the*mountain 
Me-lin  ;  the  natives  o^ Kmtg-fee  being  a  quiet,  civil,  and  inoffen- 
five  people.  In  Sluan-tiwg  the  farther  we  advanced,  the  more 
rude  and  infolent  they  became.  A  timely  rebuke,  however, 
given  to  the  governor  of  Nau-Jloeun-foo  by  Van-ta-gin^  for  apply^- 
ing  the  above-mentioned  opprobrious  epithets  to  the  Britifli 
Embafly,  had  a  good  effedt  on  the  Canton  officers,  who  were 
now  to  be  our  condudlors.  through  their  province. 

This  contempt  of  foreigners  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  ranks, 
or  men  in  office,  but  pervades  the  very  lowed  clafs  who,  whilft 
they  make  no  fcruple  of  entering,  into  the  fervice  of  foreign 
merchants  refiding  in  the  country,  and  accepting  the  moft  me- 
nial employments  under  them,  performing  the  duties  of  their 
feveral  offices  with  diligence,  pundluality,  and  fidelity,  affisdl, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  defpife  their  employers,  and  to  confider' 
them  as  placed,  in  the  fcale  of  human  beings,  many  degrees  be- 
low them.  Having  one  day  obferved  my  Chinefe  fervant  bu- 
fily  employed  in  drying  a  quantity  of  tea-leaves,  that  had  al- 
ready been  ufed  for  breakfaft,  and  of  which  he  had  colleded 
feveral  pounds,  I  Inquired  what  he  meant  to  do  with  them  : 
he  replied,  to  mix  them  with  other  tea  and  fell  them.  "  And 
"  is  that  the  way,"  faid  I,  "  in  which  you  cheat  your  own 
**  xountrymen  ?''  "  No,"  replied  he, "  my  own  countrymen  are 
**  too  wife  to  be  fo  eafily  cheated,  but  your's  are  ftupid  enough 
•*  to  let  us  ferve  you  fuch  like  tricks  j  and  indeed,"  continued  he, 

3.  with 
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with  the  greatcft  fans  froid  imaginable,  "  any  thing  you  get 
"  from  us  is  quite  good  enough  for  you."  AfFe<aing  to  be  an* 
gry  with  him,  he  faid,  "  he  meant  for  thtfecond  fort  of  En- 
"  gliftimen,"  which  is  a  diftindtion  they  give  to  the  Ame- 
ricans *• 

The  city  of  Nan-fbeunfoo  was  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  river  Pei-kiang-bo.  The  houfes  appeared  to  be 
very  old,  the  ftreets  narrow,  large  tradls  of  ground  within  the 
walls  unbuilt,  others  covered  with  ruins.  While  the  barges 
were  preparing  to  receive  on  board  the  baggage,  we  took  up 
our  lodgings  in  the  public  temple,  that  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Confucius,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  the  college 
where  the  (Indents  are  examined  for  their  different  degrees.  It 
confifted  of  a  long  dark  room,  divided  by  two  rows  of  red  pil- 
lars into  a  middle  and  two  fide  ailes,  without  furniture,  painty 
ings,  ftatues,  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  except  a  few  papej: 
lanterns  fufpendcd  between  the  pillars  ;  the  floor,  was  of  earth, 
and  entirely  broken  up  :  to  us  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
large  paflage  or  gang-way  to  fome  manufaftory,  as  a  brewhoufe 
or  iron  foundery,  than  of  the  hall  of  Confucius.  On  each  fide, 
and  at  the  farther  extremity,  were  feveral  fmall  apartments,  in 
which  we  contrived  to  pafs  tlie  night. 

The  barges  in  which  we  now  embarked  were  very  fmall, 
owing  to  the  fhallownefs  of  the  river.     The  officers,  affembled 

*  In  the  Canton  jzrgoiif  feeomi  chop  EngVtflmen  ;  and  even  this  diftindion  tbe  Ame- 
fficanSf  X  undcrftand,  have  nearly  foxfeiced  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinefe. 

4  G  here 
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here  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  detained  us  a  whole 
day  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  feveral 
complaints  before  our  phyfician,  at  the  recommendation  of  Fan-- 
la-'gin^  who  had  felt  the  good  effedls  of  his  praaice.  Here,  for 
once,  we  had  an  inftance  of  Chinefe  pride  giving  way  to  felf- 
intereft,  and  ufurpcd  fuperiority  condefcending  to  afk  advice  of 
barbarians.  We  failed  for  two  days  in  our  little  barges,  through 
one  of  the  moft  wild,  mountainous,  and  barren  trafts  of  coun- 
try that  I  ever  beheld,  abounding  more  in  the  fublime  and  hor- 
rible, than  in  the  pidurefque  or  the  beautiful.  The  lofty  fum- 
ftiits  of  the  mountains  feemed  to  touch  each  other  acrofs  the 
river  and,  at  a  diftance,  it  appeared  as  if  we  had  to  fail  through 
an  arched  cavern.  The  mafly  fragments  that  had  fallen  down 
from  time  to  time,  and  impeded  the  navigation,  were  indica- 
"cations  that  the  paflage  was  not  altogether  free  from  danger.  Five 
Tcmarkable  points  of  fand-ftone  rock,  rifing  in  fucceffion  above 
each  other  with  perpendicular  faces^  feemed  as  if  they  had 
-been  hewn  out  of  one  folid  mountain  :  they  were  called  ou-ma^ 
iov^  or  the  five  horfes'  heads.  The  mountains  at  a  diftance  on 
^ath  fide  of  the  river  were  covered  with  pines,  the  nearer  hills 
with  coppice  wood,  in  which  the  Camellia  prevailed;  and  in 
the  little  glens  were  clutters  of  fifhermcn's  huts,  furrounded  by 
fmall  plantations  of  tobacco. 

Within  the  defile  of  thefe  wild  mountains,  we  obferved  fe- 
veral extenfivc  collieries,  which  were  advantageoufly  worked 
by  driving  levels  from  the  river  into  their  fides.     The  coals 
brought  out  of  the  horizontal  a^///j  were  immediately  lowered 
.from  a  pier  into  veffels  that  were  ready  to  receive  and  tranf- 
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port  them  to  the  potteries  of  this  province,  and  of  Kiang-feem^ 
Goal  is  little  ufed  in  it$  raw  (late,  but  is  firft  charred  in  large  pita, 
that  are  dug  in  the  ground.  Coal  dud,  mixed  with  earth,  an4 
formed  into  fquare  blocks,  is  frequently  ufed  to  heat  their  little 
ftoves,  on  which  they  boil  their  rice. 

At  the  city  of  Tcbao-tcboo-foo^  where  we  arrived  on  the  ijth, 
we  exchanged  our  flat-bottomed  boats  for  large  and  commor 
dious  yachts,  the  river  being  here  much  increafed  by  the  coa^ 
fluence  of  another  ftrcam.  The  boats  before  this  city  were 
moftly  managed  by  young  girls,  whofe  drefs  confided  of  a  neat 
white  jacket  and  petticoat  and  a  gipfey  draw  hat.  Having  for 
fo  great  a  length  of  time  fcarccly  ever  fet  our  eyes  upon  a  fe^ 
male,  except  the  heads  of  fome  at  a  didance,  peeping  from  bey 
hind  the  mud  walls  that  furround  the  houfes,  or  labouring  Iq 
the  grounds  of  Kiang-fce^  the  ferry  girls,  though  in  reality  very 
plain  and  coarfe-featured,  were  confidered  as  the  mod  beautiful 
objedis  that  had  occurred  in  the  whole  journey.  To  the  pcjcu- 
pation  of  ferrying  pafTengers  over  the  river  it  feemed  they 
added  another,  not  quite  fo  honourable,  for  which,  however, 
they  had  not  only  the  confent  and  approbation  of  their  parents, 
but  alfo  the  fan£tion  of  the  government,  or  perhaps,  to  fpeak 
more  corredtly,  of  the  governing  magidrates,  given  in  con- 
fidcration  of  their  receiving  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  pro:- 
fUtmion. 

» 
In  thb  mountainous  didrid  a    few  fishermen's  hTM;s  aa4 

thofe  of  the  colliers  were  the  only  habitaUons  (bat  occurred;; 

but  the  defied  of  poptilation  wa9:  abuD4aaatlj  ivjppUed  by  th^ 
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number  of  wooden  dwellings  that  were  floating  on  the  river. 
Small  huts,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  were  fometimes 
credied  upon  a  fingle  floating  raft  of  fir  baulks,  laflied  together 
by  the  ends  and  the  fides.  On  thefe  rafts  the  people  carry  on 
their  trade  or  occupation,  particula,rly  fuch  as  work  in  wood. 

'  Our  conductors  dire^ed  the  yachts  to  halt  before  a  detached 
rock,  rifmg  with  a  perpendicular  front  •  from  the  margin  of  the 
river  to  the  height  of  feven  hundred  feet.  In  this  front  we  ob- 
fcrved  a  cavern,  before  which  was  a  terrace  that  had  been  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  acceflible  by  a  flight  of  fteps  from  the  river. 
Proceeding  from  the  terrace  into  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  we 
afcended  another  flight  of  flairs^  alfo  cut  out  of  folid  ftone, 
which  led  into  a  very  fpacious  apartment.  In  the  centre  of 
this  apartment  fat  the  goddefs  Poo-fa  upon  a  kind  of  altar,  con* 
ftituting  a  part  of  the  rock,  and  hewn  into  the  (hape  of  the 
Uen-wba  or  Nelumbium.  A  fmall  opening,  next  thfe  river,  ad- 
mitted a  "  dim  religious  light,"  fuitable  to  the  folemnity  of 
the  place,  which  we  were  told  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Poo* 
fcy  and  a  monaftery  for  the  refidence  of  a  few  fuperannuated 
prieils.  On  the  fmooth  fides  of  the  apartment  was  infcribed  a 
multitude  of  Chinefe  verfes,  fome  cut  into  the  rock,  and  others 
painted  upon  it.  The  lodgings  of  the  priefts  were  fmall  caves 
branching  out  of  the  large  temple.  A  third  flight  of  fteps  led 
from  this  to  a  fecond  ftory,  which  was  alfo  lighted  by  a  fmall 
aperture  in  front,  that  was  nearly  choaked  up  by  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  ftale^ite  that  had  been  formed,  and  was  ftill  increafing, 
by  the  conftant  oozing  of  water  holding  in  folution  calcare- 
ous matter,  and  fufpcndcd  from  a  proje^on  of  the  upper  part 

of 
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of  the  rock.  But  the  light  was  fufficient  to  difcover  a  gigantic 
•image  with  a  Saracen  face,  who  "  grinn'd  horrible  a ghaftly 
"  fmile."  0^  his  head  was  a  fort  of  crown  j  in  one  hand  he 
held  a  naked  fcymcter,  and  a  firebrand  in  the  other ;  but  the 
hiftory  of  this  coloflal  divinity  feemed  to  be  imperfedtly  known, 
even  to  the  votaries  oiPoo-fa  themfelves.  He  had  in  all  probabi- 
lity been  a  warrior  in  his  day,  the  Thefeus  or  the  Hercules  of 
China.  The  cave  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  could  not  be  better 
fuited  for  dealing  out  the  myftcrious  decrees  of  fate  to  the  fu- 
perftitious  multitude,  than  that  of  the  ^uan^ginjhan^  from 
whence  the  oracle  of  future  deftiny,  in  like  manner, 

**  Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroqae  rcmugit, 
*'  Obfcuris  vera  involvcns.*' 

**  The  wond'rous  truths,  involved  in  riddles,  gave, 
•*  And  furious  bcllow'd  round  the  gloomy  cave.** 

Lord  Macartney  obferved  that  this  fingular  temple  brought 
to  his  recollection  a  Francifcan  monaftery  he  had  feen  in  Portu* 
gal,  near  Cape  Roxent,  ufually  called  the  Cork  Convent^  "  which 
^^  is  an  excavation  of  confiderable  extent  under  a  hill,  divided 
"  into  a  great  number  of  cells,  and  fitted  up  with  a  church, 
•*  facrifty,  refedory,  and  every  requifite  apartment  for  the  ac- 
^'  commodation  of  the  miferable  Cordeliers  who  burrow  in  it* 
^  The  infide  is  entirely  lined  with  cork :  the  waUs,  the  roofs, 
^^  the  floors,  are  covered  with  cork ;  the  tables,  feats,  chairs, 
^*  beds,  couches,  the  furniture  of  the  chapel,  the  crucifixes,  and 
*^  every  other  implement,  are  all  made  of  cork.  The  place  was 
*^  certainly  difmal  and  comfortlefs  to  a  great  degree,  but  it 
*^  wanted  the  gigantic  form,   the  grim  features,  the  terrific 
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"  afpefl:  which  diftinguifli  the  temple  of  Poo-fay  in  the  rock  of 
"  ^uan-gin-Jhan.^^  Difmal  as  this  gloomy  den  appeared  to  be, 
where  a  few  miferable  beings  had  voluntarily  chained  them- 
felves  to  a  rock,  to  be  gnawed  by  the  vultures  of  fuperftition 
and  fanaticifm,  it  is  ftill  lefs  fo  than  an  apartment  of  the  Fran- 
cifcan  convent  in  Madeira,  the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  co- 
vered with  human  Ikulls,  and  the  bones  of  legs  and  arms, 
placed  alternately  in  horizontal  rows.  A  dirty  lamp  fufpended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  conftantly  attended  by  an  old  bald-headed 
friar  of  the  order,  to  keep  the  feeble  light  juft  glimmering  in 
the  focket,  ferves  to  fliew  indiftinfitly  to  ftrangers  this  difguft^ 
ing  memento  mori.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  determine  which  of 
the  three  were  the  moft  ufelefs  members  of  fociety,  the  monks 
of  PoO'faj  the  monks  of  the  Cork  convent,  or  the  monks  of 
Golgotha. 

In  feveral  places  among  the  wild  and  romantic  mountains 
through  which  we  were  carried  on  this  river,  we  noticed  quar- 
ries of  great  extent,  out  of  which  huge  ftones  had  been  cut  for 
fepulchral  monuments,  for  the  arches  of  bridges,  for  archi- 
traves, for  paving  the  ftreets,  and  for  various  other  ufes.  To  ob- 
tain thefe  large  mafles,  the  faw  is  applied  at  the  upper  furface,  and 
they  work  down  vertically  to  the  length  required.  Each 
ftone  is  Ihaped  and  fafliioncd  to  the  fizc  that  may  be  wanted, 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  parent  rock,  by  which  much 
difficulty  is  avoided  and  lefs  power  required  in  conveying  it 
to  its  deftination.  Rude  misftiapen  blocks,  requiring  additional 
labour  for  their  removal,  are  never  detached  from  the  rock  in 
fuch  a  ftate.     In  this  refped  they  are  more  provident  than.the 
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hte  Emprefs  of  Rufiia  who,  at  an  immenfe  expence  and  \with 
the  aid  of  complicated  machinery,  caufed  a  block  of  ftone  to 
be  brought  to  her  capital,  to  fervc  as  a  pedeftal  for  the  ftatue 
of  the  Czar  Peter,  where  it  was  found  expedient  to  reduce  it  to 
two-thirds  of  its  original  dimenfions. 

Between  the  city  of  Canton  and  the  firft  pagoda  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  there  is  a  continued  feries  of  fimilar  quarries,  which 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  for  many  years.  The  regular  and 
formal  manner  in  which  the  ftones  have  been  cut  away,  exhibiting 
lengthened  ftreets  of  houfes  with  quadrangular  chambers,  in  the 
fides  of  which  are  fquare  holes  at  equal  diftances,  as  if  intended 
for  the  reception  of  beams  ;  the  fmoothnefs  and  perfe(!l  perpen- 
dicularity of  the  fides,  and  the  number  of  detached  pillars  that 
are  fcattered  over  the  plain,  would  juftify  a  fimilar  miftake  to 
that  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Dodor  of  one  of  the  German  univer- 
fities,  whom  he  found  at  Chateau  dTJn  in  France,  carefully 
meafuring  the  free-ftone  quarries  at  that  place,  which  he  had 
conceived  to  be  the  venerable  remains  of  vaft  fubterranean  palaces 
of  great  antiquity. 

Almoft  all  the  mountains  that  occurred  in  our  paflage  through 
China  were  of  primaeval  granite,  fome  few  of  fand-ftone,  and 
the  inferior  hills  were  generally  of  iime-ftonc,  or  coarfe  grey 
marble.  Except  the  Ladrone  iflands  on  the  fouth,  and  fome 
of  the  CbU'fan  iflands  on  the  eaft,  we  obfervcd  no  appearances 
in  the  whole  country  of  volcanic  produdions.  The  high 
mounttiins,  indeed,  that  form  great  continental  chains  are 
feldom,  if  ever,  of  volcaoic  formatioa.     The  prefence  of  a 

vaft 
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vaft  volume  of  water  feems  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  to 
carry  on  this  operation  of  nature  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  volcanic  mountains  are  generally  clofe  to  the  fea  coaft,  or 
entirely  inl'ulated.  Thus,  ahhough  a  great  part  of  the  iilands 
.  on  the  coaft  of  China  are  volcanic,  we  met  with  no  trace  of 
fubterranean  heat,  either  in  volcanic  produds  or  thermal 
fprings,  on  the  whole  continent.  Yet  earthquakes  are  faid  to 
have  been  frequently  felt  in  all  the  provinces,  but  flight  and  of 
fhort  duration. 

About  feven  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  temple  in  the  rock^ 
the  mountains  abruptly  ceafed,  and  we  entered  on  a  wide  ex- 
tended plain  which,  to  the  fouthward  and  on  each  fide,  was 
terminated  only  by  the  horizon.  This  fudden  tranfition  from 
barrennefs  to  fertility,  from  the  fublime  to  the  beautiful,  from 
irregularity  to  uniformity,  could  not  fail  to  pleafe,  as  all  ftrong 
contrafts  ufually  do.  The  country  was  now  in  a  high  ftate  of 
tillage ;  the  chief  products  were  rice,  fugar- canes,  and  to- 
bacco ;  and  the  river  was  fo  much  augmented  by  the  tribu- 
tary ftreams  of  the  mountains,  which  we  had  juft  left  behind, 
that  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width.  Canals  branched 
from  its  two  banks  in  every  diredion.  At  the  city  of  San^ 
Jbweejhien^  we  obferved  the  current  of  the  river  receding,  be- 
ing driven  back  by  the  flux  of  the  tide. 

On  the  loth  we  halted  before  a  village  which  was  juft  within 
fight  of  the  fuburbs  of  Canton.  Here  the  Embaflador  was 
ma  by  the  CommiflTioners  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  whom 
the  Cbinefe  had  allowed  to  proceed  thus  far  from  the  faflory, 

and 
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and  to  which  place  the  fervants  of  the  Company  are  occafion- 
ally  permitted  to  make  their  parties  of  pleafure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  village  are  extenfive  gardens  for  the  fupply 
of  the  city  with  vegetables.  In  fome  we  obferved  nurferics  for 
propagating  the  rare,  the  beautiful,  the  curious,  or  the  ufeful 
plants  of  the  country  ;  which  are  fent  to  Canton  for  fale.  On. 
this  account  we  were  not  forry  to  be  obliged  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  this  place.  Among  the  choice  plants 
we  noticed  the  large  Peonia  before  mentioned,  white,  red,  and 
variegated  j  the  elegant  Limodorum  Tankervillia^  and  that  fingu- 
lar  plant  the  Epidcndruni  jlos  aeris^  fo  called  from  its  vegetating 
without  the  affiftance  of  earth  or  water ;  the  Hybifcus  mutabUis^ 
the  Ahelmofcbtts^  and  other  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  the  double 
variegated  Camellia  yaponica ;  the  great  holly^hock ;  the  fear- 
let  amarantbus  and  another  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  and  a 
very  elegant  Cdofta  or  cock's  comb;  the  Nerium  Oleander^ 
fometimes  called  the  Ceylon  rofe,  and  the  Tu4an^  a  fpecies  of 
magnolia,  the  flowers  of  which  appear  before  the  leaves  burft 
from  the  buds.  Of  the  fcented  plants  the  plumeria  and  a 
double  flowering  jafmine  were  the  mod  efteemed.  We  ob- 
ferved alfo  in  pots  the  Ocymum  or  fweet  Bafil,  Clorantbus  incon^ 
Jpicuus^  called  Cbu4an^  whofe  leaves  are  fometimes  mixed  with 
thofe  of  tea  to  give  them  a  peculiar  flavour ;  the  Oka  fragrans^ 
or  fweet  fcented  olive,  faid  alfo  to  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur^ 
pofe ;  a  fpecies  of  myrtle  ;  the  much  efteemed  Rofa  Sinica  j  the 
Tuberofe ;  the  ftrong  fcented  Gardenia flortda^  improperly  call^ 
the  Cape  Jafmine;  the  China  pink  and  feveral  others,  to  enu- 
merate which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work. 

4H  Of 
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Of  fruits  we  noticed  a  variety  of  figs,  and  three  fpecies  of 
mulberries ;  peaches  and  almonds ;  the  Annona  or  cuftard- 
apple;  the  Eugenia  Jcmibos^  or  rofe-apple;  the  much-efteemed 
Lee-tchee  or  Sapindus^edulis ;  and  the  Kalreuteria^  another  fpe- 
cies of  the  fame  genus ;  the  Averboa  Carambola^  an  excellent 
'  fruit  for  tarts ;  and  the  Qu-long-Jboo^  the  StercuHa  platanifolia^ 
Befides  tfaefe  were  abundance  of  oranges  and  bananas. 

As  vegetables  for  the  table,  was  a  great  variety  of  beans  and 
calavances,  among  which  was  the  DoHcbos  So/a  or  foy  plant, 
and  the  polyftacbios^  with  its  large  clufters  of  beautiful  fcarlet 
flowers ;  the  Cytifus  Cajan^  whofe  feed  yields  the  famous  bean- 
milk,  which  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Emperor  to  offer  to  Em- 
taffadors  on  their  prefentation  j  large  mild  radifhes,  onions^ 
garlick,  Capjtcum  or  Cayenne-pepper ;  convolvulus  batatas^  or 
fweet  potatoes;  two  fpecies  of  tobacco ;  Amomum^  or  ginger,  in 
great  quantities,  the  root  of  which  they  preferve  in  fyrupj 
Sinapis^  or  muftard,  and  the  braj/ica  orientalisy  from  which  an  oil 
is  expreffed  for  the  table. 

Of  plants  that  were  ufeful  in  the  arts,  we  obferved  the  Rbus 
Vernixy  or  varni(h-tree,  and  two  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus; 
CurcufnajOTtuxmcric ;  Cartbamus  ufed  as  a  dye,  and  xht polygonum 
Chinenfe  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  the  Rbapis  flabelliformis ^  the 
dried  leaves  of  which  are  ufed  for  fans  among  the  common 
people,  and  particularly  by  thofe  who  live  in  veifels;  Cor^ 
cborus  whofe  bark,  in  India,  is  ufed  as  flax  j  but  not,  I  believey 
to  any  extent  in  China,  the  white  nettle  being  here  preferred. 

The 
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The  only  medicinal  plants  were  the  Rheum  palmatum^  Artemifia^ 
and  the  Smilax  or  China  root. 

To  make  our  entre  into  Canton  the  more  fplendid,  a  num- 
ber of  fuperb  barges  were  fent  to  meet  us,  carrying  flags  and 
dreamers  and  umbrellas  and  oth^riafignia  of  office;  and  infome 
were  bands  of  mufic.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived 
before  the  fadlories,  which  conftitute  a  line  of  buildings  in  the 
European  ftyle,  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  Embaflador  was  received  by  .the  Song-too^  or  Vice- 
roy, the  Governor,  the  Ho-poo^  or  colleftor  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
all  the  principal  officers^  of  the  government.  From  hence  we 
were  condu6led  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  where  a  tem- 
porary building  of  poles  arvd  mats  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occafion  ;  within  which  was  a  fcrecn  of  yellow  filk  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  in  gilt  charad^ers.  Before  this  fcreen 
the  Viceroy  and  other  officers  performed  the  ufual  proftratioas, 
in  token  of  gratitude  to  his  imperial  Majefty,  foi^  his  having 
vduchfafed  us  a  profpetoulK  journey. 

It  is  but  doing  juftice  to  the  Chinefe  governn\ent  and  to  the 
individuals  in  ite  employ  wjio  Jiad  ^y  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
the  embafly,  to.obferve,  that.fis  far  as  regarded  ourfelves,  their 
cbndii^l  w^^ uniformly  warked  by.JlJberalify,.a,ttention^  and  an 
jear^ieft  d^fire  topleafe.  .  Nor  is  therf  ^ny  vanity  in  faying  thaV, 
after  obferyiog  us  clofely  in  ttjiejcourfe  of  a  Ipng  foiirney  an(4 
dtilynatfscf q^ipfe,  thejo|]^c«rSf<^  gradually  difmifled 

«lle:pf1^u4i^i«l?.i|>^*^fipftH^^ 

youth.     Gained  by  our  frank  and  open  manners^  aind  by  Futle 
jj|ttentions,  they  feemed  to  fly  with  pleafure  to  our  ibcicty  as  'a 
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relief  from  the  tedious  formalities  they  were  obliged  to  alTume 
in  their  official  capacity.  Van  and  Cbou  conflantly  paiTed  the 
evenings  in  fome  of  our  yachts.  .  It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  of 
thofe  two  worthy  men  in  terms  equal  to  their  defert.  Kind, 
condefcending,  unremitting  in  their  attentions^  they  pever  be- 
trayed one  moment  of  ill-hiimour  from  the  time  we  entered 
China  till  they  took  their  final  leave  at  Canton.  Thefe  two  men 
were  capable  of  real  attachments.  They  infilled  on  accom- 
panying the  Embaflador  on  board  the  Lion,  where  they  took 
their  lafl  farewell.  At  parting  they  burfl:  into  tears  and 
fhewed  the  flrongefl  marks  of  fenfibiKty  and  concern.  Their 
feelings  quite  overcame  them,  and  they  left  the  Lion  for- 
rowful  and  dejected.  Early  the  following  morning  they  fent 
on  board  twenty  bafkets  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  a  farewell 
token  of  their  remembrance.  We  had  the  fatisfadion  to  hear, 
that  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Pekin  they  both  were  pro- 
moted. Cbou  is  at  prefent  in  a  high  fituation  at  court,  but  Van^ 
the  cheerful  good-humoured  Van^  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
having  fallen  honourably  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  On 
the  condud  of  Lee^  our  Chincfc  interpreter,  any  praife  that 
I  could  beflow  would  be  far  inadequate  to  his  merit.  Pully 
fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation,  he  never  at  any  one  time 
fhrunk  from  his  duty.  At  Macao  he  took  an  affedionate  leave 
of  his  Englifh  friends,  with  whom,  though  placed  in  one  of 
the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  eqipire,  he  flill  contrives  to  cor- 
refpond.  The  EmbafTador,  Lord  Macartney,  has  had  feyeral 
ktters  from  him ;  the  laft  of  which  is  of  fo  late  a  date  as  March 
i8oa ;  fo  that  his  fenfibiltty  hal  not  been  diminiihed  either  by 
time  or  diftance. 

3  * 
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It  is  the  cuftom  of  Chiaa  to  coafider  all  Embaffadors  as  guefts 
of  the  Emperor,  from  the  moment  they  enter  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  until  they  are  again  entirely  out  of  them.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  cuftom  was.feverely  felt  by  us,  as  it  pre- 
vented us  from  purchafmg,  in  an  open  manner,  many  trifling 
articles  that  would  have  been  acceptable.  The  very  confider- 
able  expence,  incurred  by  the  court  on  this  accotint,  may  be  one 
reafon  for  prefcribing  the  limited  time  of  forty  days  for  all  em- 
baflTadors  to  remain  at  the  capital.  To  meet  the  expences  ot 
the  prefent  Embafly,  Van-ta-gin  aflured  me,  that  they  virere  fur- 
nilhed  virith  an  order  to  draw  on  the  public  treafuries  of  the 
different  provinces  through  which  we  had  to  pafs,  to  the  amount 
of  five  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  a-day,  or  about  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  pounds  (lerling  :  and  that  fifteen  hundred  ounces 
a-day  had  been  iffued  out  of  the  treafury  at  Pekin  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  EmbafTy  during  its  continuance  there.  Suppofing 
then  thefe  data  to  be  correct,  and  I  fee  no  reafon  for  calling 
their  authenticity  in  queftion,  we  may  form  an  eftimate  of  the 
whole  expence  of  this  Embaffy  to  the  Chinefe  government. 

From  the  6th  of  Auguft  (the  day  we  entered 

the  Pei-ho)  to  the  21ft  (when  we  arrived  in  O2; 

Pekin)  inclufive  -    '        '   '-         16  days,     80,000 

From  the  22d  Aiigufl  to  the  6ih  Odober  (in 

Pekin  and  in  Cxchol)  '  ->'*».  46  days,  69,000 
From  the  7th  Odober  to  the  1 9th  Dteteiber 

(when  we  arrived  at  Cantdn)  '  '     ^^  74  days,  370,000 


Total  ounces  of  filver    51  j^ooo 

ttr 
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Or  one  hundred^ and  feventy-three  thoufand  pounds  fterling; 
three  Chincfe  ounces  being  equal  to  one  pound  fterling. 

It  is  hardly  poflible  that  this  enormous  fum  of  money  could 
have  been  expended  on  account  of  the  Embafly,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  iffued  out  of  the  Imperial 
treafury  for  that  purpofe.  One  of  the  miflionaries  informed 
ifie,  in  Pekin,  that  the  Gazette  of  that  capital  contained  an  arti- 
cle Rating  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Englifli 
Embafladpr,  in  his  having  direded  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fifteen 
hundred  ounces  of  filver  to  be  applied  for^the  daily  expences  of 
the  Embafly,  while  ftationary  in  the  capital  and  at  Gehol.  Tlie 
fame  gentleman  made  an  obfervation,  that  the  great  officers  of 
government,  as  well  as  thofe  who  had  the  good  luck  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  foreign  embafly,  confi- 
dered  it  as  one  of  the  beft  wind-falls  in  the  Emperor's  gift,  the 
difference  between  the  allowances  and  the  aftual  expenditure 
being  equivalent  to  a  little  fortune. 

Van-ta-gin^  indeed,  explained  to  us,  that  although  the  Impe- 
rial warrant  was  figned  for  thofe  fums,  yet  that  having,  a  num- 
ber of  offices  to  pafs  through,  in  all  of  which  it  diminiOled  a 
little,  the  whole  of  it  was  not  siduaUy  expended  on  the  Em* 
bafly.  He  gave  to  the  Etiibaflador  an  excellent. illullr^oa  of 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  Imperial  bounty  was  fometiities  apt 
plied*  An  inundation  had  fwept  away,j  cbe  prficeding  winter, 
ja  whole  village  in  the  province  oi  Sban-tung^  fo  fuddenly,  that 
the  inhabitunth  could  fave  notliing  but  their  lives.  The  Em- 
peror having  once  lodged   at  the  place  immediately   ordered 

loc^ooo 
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100,000  ounces  of  filver/or  their  relief,  out  of  which  the  firft 
oflScer  of  the  treafury  took  20,000,  the  fecoad  10,000,  the 
third  5,000,  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  there  remained  only  20,000 
for  the  poor  fufferers.  So  that  the  boafted  morality  of  China 
is  pretty  much  the  fame,  when  reduced  to  practice,  as  that  of 
other  countries. 

The  real  expence,  however,  of-  the  Britifli  Embafly,  could 
not  have  been  a  trifle,  when  we  confider  what  a  vaft  multitude 
of  men,  horfes,  and  veflels  were  conftantly  employed  on  the 
occafion.  Vanta-gin  aflured  me,  that  there  were  feldom  fewer 
than  one  thouland  men,  and  frequently  many  more,  employed 
one  way  or  other  in  its  fervice  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  did  not 
intend  to  exaggerate.  In  the  firft  place,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-bo  to  Tong^tcbooy  we  had  forty-one  yachts  or  barges,  each 
on  an  average,  including  boatmen,  trackers,  and  foldiers,  hav- 
ing on  board  fifteen  men;  this  gives  fix  hundred  and  fifteen 
men  to  the  boats  only.  Caterers  running  about  the  country  ta 
colle£l  provifions,  boatmen  to  bring  them  to  the  feveml  barges,, 
the  conducing  officers,  and  their  numerous  retinue,  are  not 
included  in  this  eftimate.  From  T'ong^cboo  near  tliree  thoufand 
men  were  employed  tq  carry  the  prefents  and  baggage,  firft  to 
Hung-ya-yuen^  beyond  Pekin,  and  th^n  back  again  to  the  capl^ 
tal,  which  took  them  three  days.  lo  our  return  from  Tottg* 
tcboo  to  Hang'tcbop-foB^  we  had  a  fleet  of  thirty- veflels,  with  ten 
men  at  leaft  and,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  journey,  twenty 
additional  trackers  to  each  veflel  i  this  gives  nine  hundted 
people  for  the  yachts  alone*. 

From- 
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From  Hang'tcboo-f 00  to  Eu-Jhan-Jhien^  and  from  Hang^cboo-foo 
to  Chu-fatiy  there  might  probably  be  employed  aboilt  forty  veflelfc^ 
with  twelve  men  to  each,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  in  the 
whole,  ^nd,  befides  the  people  employed  by  the  officers  of 
government  to  purchafe  provifions,  tiumbers  were  ilationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  rivers  to  contrjidt  the  Aream,'  by  raidiig 
together  the  pebbles  where,  other  wife,  the  water  would  have 
been  too  (hallow  for  the  boats  to  pafs;  and  others  to  attend 
at  all  the  flqices  on  the  canals  to  affift  the  veflels  in  getting 
through  the  lame.    •     . 

•  -  - ''  *  .) 

UtovcL^cbang'Jhm-Jbien  to  Eu^an-^hn,  overhttdj  wc  had 
about  forty  horfes,  and  three  or  four  hundred  men  toicarry  the 


From  the  Po^yang  lake  to  Canton,  we  had  generally  about 
twenty-fix  veffcls  with  twenty  men  to  each,  including  boatmen, 
foldiers,  arid  trackers,  which  gives  five  hundred  and  twenty 
men  for  thefe  alone. 

The'Embaffy  confifted  of  near  one  hundred  perfons,  but  as 
for  the  feveral  officers  and  their  numerous  retinue  of  guards,  at^ 
tendants,  and  runners,  I  have  not  the  lead  idea  to  what  their 
numbers  might  amount;  all  of  whom,  b^ing  on  extraordinary 
fervice,  were  fupported  at  the  public  expence. 

ThewholeexpenceoftheEmbaffyto^this  country,  including  the 
prefents,did  not  exceed  eighty  thoufand  pounds; an  incqnfiderablc 
fum  for  fuch  a  nation  as  Great  Britain  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and 

•  not 
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not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  has  been  generally  ima- 
gined. 

Although  the  Britifh  fadory  was  in  every  fenfe  more  com-' 
fortable  than  the  moft  fplendid  palace  that  the  country  afforded^ 
yet  it  was  fo  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  government  for 
an  Embaifador  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  fame  dwelling  with 
merchants^  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  indulge  their  nor 
tions  in  this  refped,  and  to  accept  a  large  houfe  in  the  midft  of. 
a  garden^  on  theoppofite  fide  of  the  river,  which  was  fitted  up  and 
furniflied  with  beds  in  the  European  manner,  with  glazed  fafh  win* 
dows,  and  with  fire  grates  fuitable  for  burning  coals.  On  our  arr(-r 
val  here  we  found  a  company  of  comedians  hard  at  work,  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece,  which  it  feemed  had  begun  at  fun-rife ;  but  theic 
fqualling  and  their  flirill  and  har(h  mufic  were  fo  dreadful,  that 
they  were  prevailed  upon,  with  difficulty,  to  break  off  during  din- 
ner, which  was  ferved  up  in  a  viranda  direilly  oppofite  the  theatre. 

Next  morning,  however,  about  fun-rife,  they  fet  to  work 
afrefh,  but  at  the  particular  requeft  of  the  Embaffador,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  fuite,  they  were  difcharged» 
to  the  no  fmall  aftonifhment  of  our  Chinefe  condudors,  who 
concluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  Englifh  had  very 
little  tafte  for  elegant  amufements.  Players,  it  feems,  are  here 
hired  by  the  day  and  the  more  inceffantly  they  labour,  the 
more  they  are  applauded.  They  are  always  ready  to  begin 
any  one  piece  out  of  a  lift  of  twenty  or  thirty,  that  is  prefented 
for  the  principal  vifitor  to  make  his  choice. 

The  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  foreign  nations  at  the 
port  of  Canton  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous 

41  for 
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fpr  IM  U>  dwtU  on  that  fubjed.  The  complaints  of  all  nations 
againft  the  extortions  pra£tifed  there  have  been  loudly  and  frer 
quently  heard  in  Europe,  but  the  fteps  that  have  hitherto  been 
taken  ^ave  proved  unavailing.  The  common  anfwer  is^ 
"  Why  db  you  come  here  ?  We  take  in  exchange  your  arti- 
^  ties  of  pYoduce  and  manufaClure,  which  we  really  have  no 
"  occttHcn  for,  atid  give  you  in  return  our  precious  tea,  which 
"  nature  ha^  denied  to  your  country,  and  yet  you  arc  not  fatir- 
•*  fied.  Why  do  you  fo  often  vifit  a  country  whofe  cuftoms  you 
^  di^ike  ?  We  do  not  invite  you  to  come  among  us,  but  when 
•*  you  do  come,  and  behave  well,  we  treat  you  accordingly. 
*•  Re^e^  then  our  hofpiiality,  but  don't  pretend  to  regulate  or 
^  reform  it."  Such  is  the  language  held  to  Europeans  by  all 
the  petty  oflBcers  of  government  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal. 

With  fuch  fentiments  one  cannot  be  furprized  that  fo- 
rdga  raerchams  fliould  be  received  with  indifference,  if  not 
handled  wit^  rudenefs,  and  that  the  fair  trader  Ihould  be  liable 
to  extortions.  This  is  ftill  more  likely  to  happen  from  the 
complete  monopoly  of  all  foreign  trade  being  cohfigned  to  a 
limited  number  of  merchants,  feldom,  I  believe,  exceeding 
eight,  who  are  fandroned  hy  government.  The  cargoes  of  tm, 
lead,  cotton,  opium,  and  large  fums  ofSpanifli  dollars,  femto 
Canton  from  Europe,  India,  and  America,  all  pafs  through  the 
liands  of  thefeHong  merchants,  who  alfofurnifli  the  return  car- 
goes. As  the  capital  employed  is  far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  can  conceive  in  Europe  by  fo  few  individaal8,their  profits  muft 
l)e  proportionally  great,  or  they  could  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
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expence  of  the  numerous  and  magnificent  prefents  which  they 
arc  expeded  to  make  to  the  fuperior  officers  of  government  at 
Canton,  who,  in  their  turn,  find  it  expedient  to  divide  thefe  with 
the  Emperor  and  his  minifters  in  the  capital.  The  various 
toys,  automatons,  moving  and  mufical  figures  from  Coxe's  mu- 
feum,  the  mathematical  and  aftr^omical  inftruments,  clocks, 
watches,  machinery,  jewellery,  all  made  in  London,  and  now 
in  the  different  palaces  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  are  faid  to  be 
valued  at  no  lefs  a  fum  than  two  millions  fterlin^,  all  prefents 
from  Canton.  The  principal  officers  of  this  government  arc 
invariably  fent  down  from  Pekin ;  they  arrive  poor  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  three  years,  return  with  immenfe  riches.  How 
much  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Ho-tcbung-tang  came  from 
the  fame  quarter  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  but  the  great  influence  he 
poflefled  over  the  Emperor,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  vice- 
roy of  Canton,  who  was  fnperfeded  in  1793,  leave  no  doubt, 
that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  it  was  drawn  from  this  port. 
The  large  pearl,  which  forms  one  of  the  charges  preferred 
againft  him,  was  a  prefent  from  Canton,  of  which  I  have  been 
told  a  curious  hiftory  by  a  gentleman  who  was  on  the  fpot  at  the 
time  it  happened.  An  Armenian  merchant  brought  tbis'|)eaii  to 
Canton^  in  the  expcdation  of  making  his  fortune.  Its  fi^e  aa^ 
b^uty  foon  became  known  and  attraded  the  attention  of 'the* 
officers  and  the  merchants,  who  paid  their  iu\f  tH(ts  to'  thfe^ 
Armenian^  ofiecinghim  prices  far  inadequate  tO.its  valiie;  At 
length,  however,  after  minute  and  repeated  examinations^  i# 
price  was  agreed  upon  and  a  depofit  made,  but  the  Artjaeiilan? 

412  was 
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was   to  keep  ppfieflion   of  the   pearl  till  the  remaining  part 
of  the  purchafe-money  ihould  be  ready ;  and  ia  order  to  obviate 
any  poflibility  of  tricky  the  box  in  which  it  was  kept  was  fealed 
with  the  purchafer's  feal.     Several  days  elapfed  without  his 
hearing  any  thing  further  from  the  Chinefe;  and,  at  length, 
the  time  approached  when  all  foreign  merchants  are  ordered 
down  to  Macao.    The  Armenian,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  find 
out  the  people  who  had  purchafed  his  pearl,  but  he  contented 
himfelf  with  the  refledion  that,  although  he  bad  been  difap- 
pointed  in  the  main  objed  of  his  journey,  he  ftill  bad  his 
property,  and  that  the  depofit  was  more  than  fufficient  to  de« 
fray  his  expences»    On  reaching  his  home,  he  had  no  longer 
any  fcruple  in  breaking  open  the  feal ;  but  his  mortification  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed,   on   difcovering  that   bis  real  pearl   had 
been  exchanged  for  an  artificial  one,  fo  very  like  as  not  to  be 
dete£ted  but  by  the  mod  critical  examination*     The  daily  vifits 
of  thefe  people,  it  feems,  were  for  no  other  purpofe  than  (o  ec^ 
able  them  to  forge  an  accurate  imitation,  vfh^ish  ^heiyhhad  dejc- 
terQufly  fubflituted  for  the  real  one,  when  tbey  prQpofed  the 
cuniniog  expedient  of  fealing  the  box  in  which,  it^  waa  inclofed. 
The.i^Lnnenians,  however,  were  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  Chinefe.    A  noted  charadler^  of  ilie  n^oBt  of  Batoam^ 
equally  well  known  in  Bengal  and  Madras  as*  in  Canton^  ju^ 
before  his  fidlnre  in  about  haJf  a  million  flerling,  depofited  a  vih 
loable  caiket  <^  pearls,  as  he  reprefented  them,  in  the  bands  of 
one  of  the  Hn^g  merchants,  as  a  pkdge.for  a  large  fum  of 
money,  which,  when  opened,  in^ead  of  pearls  was  found  to 
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It  has  always, been  confidered  that  a  foreigner  has  little  chance 
of  obtaining  juftice  at  Canton.     The  import  and  export  duties^ 
which  by  the  law  of  the  country  ought  to  be  levied  ad  valorem^ 
are  arbitrarily   fixed   according  to  the  fancy  of  the  colledor. 
And  although  the  court  is  at  all  times  ready  to  punifli,  by  con- 
fifcation  of  their  property,  fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion and  oppreflion,  yet  by  accepting  their  prefents,  it  feems  to 
lend  them  its  encouragement.     Bcffides,  the  diftance  from  Can- 
ton tQ^the  metropolis  is  fo  great,  the  temptations  fo  ftrong,  and 
the  chances  of  impunity  fo  much  in  their  favour,  that  to  be 
honed,  when  power  and  opportunity  lend  their  aid  to  roguery, 
is  a  virtue  not  within  the  pale  of  Chinefe  morality.     A  ftrik* 
ing  inftance  of  their  peculation  appeared  in  a  circumftance  that 
was  conneded  with  the  Briti(h  Embafly.     In  confideration  of 
the  Htndoftan  having  carried  prefents  icft  the  Emperor,  an  or- 
der was  iflued  from  Court  that  fhe  fhould  be  exempt  from 
duties  at  any  of  the  piorti  where  fhe  might  take  in  a  cargo.     It 
happened  that  the  Hong  merchants  had  already  paid  the  Hin- 
dfoftaa's  duties  with  thofe  of  the  other  ihips,  of  which  her  par- 
ticttlar  (hare  was  30,000  ounces  of  filver.     The  Hbo-poo  or  col- 
leger was  therefore  requeued  to  return  this  fum  agreeably  to 
the  order  from  cotnrt,  but  "he  refunded  oqly  into  Mr.  Browne's 
liands  14,060  dollars,  which  can  be  reckoned  as  little  more 
dian  11,000  ounces,  obferving,  that  fo  much  was  the  exad^ 
amount  qf  the  Emperor^s  diitiea.     As  in  this  inftance  of  a  public 
nature  the  coUiedor  could  not  be  fuppofed  io  ^Qi  without  cir- 
ciimfpedion,  wfc  may  conclude  how  very  fmall  a  proportiorj 
of  the  duties,  extorted  from  foreigners  trading'  to  Canton,  £a^s 
Hs  way  into  the  Imperial  treafury. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  taxes,  which,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  from 
thofe  paid  by  their  own  countrymen,  are  extremely  moderate, 
by  the  abufes  of  the  adminiftration  become  ferious  grievances 
to  the  foreign  merchant  who,  however,  has  never  hitherto  em- 
ployed the  only  probable  mean  of  obtaining  redrefs — ^that  of 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  remonftrate  to  the  high  officers  of  ftate, 
againft  the  oppreflions  and  impofitions  of  thofe  who  adt  in  in- 
ferior capacities ;  for,  however  rapacious  and  corrupt  the  firft 
in  authority  may  be,  hi?  timid  nature  would  (brink  immediate- 
ly from  a  bold,  clamorous^  and  aible  complainant,  who  pof* 
fefled  the  means  of  making  his  delinquency  notorious.  This 
obfervation  has  been  verified  by  a  recent  occurrence.  A  frau- 
dulent fuppreffion  of  a  bankruptcy,  for  which  the  government 
flood  refponfible,  and  by  which  tlie  intereib  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  as  well  as  of  feveral  individuals  in  India  and  Can- 
ton, would  materially  hav6  fuflfered,  was  completely  fmftrated 
by  the  fimple  circumftance  of  Mr.  Dfummond,  thfe»  chief  of 
the  factory,  rufhing  into  the  city  of  Canton-,  *ad  repeatihg^ 
aloud  a  few  words  which  he  had  got -by  heart  whilft,  at  chef 
fame  time,  he  held  up  a  written  meniorial ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  memorial  was  immediately  carried  to? 
the  viceroy,  and  the  grievance  coriiplained  of  therein  redreiled«- 
It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  convey  it  through  any  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  or  the  Hong  merchants,  as  they  were  all  kiterefted 
in  keeping  it  from  the  knowledge  of  govctnment. 

The  fuppofed  difficulty  of  acquiring  the'^Giiih<re  language' 
has  hitherto  intimidated  the  refideflls  iti  C^Xdn  'fto'm  making' 

the 
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thje  attempt.  Sadsikd  in  tranfa^ing  th^  Company's  concerns 
through  thp  medium  of  a  j^gOA  pf  brc^en  Engliih,  which  all 
thci  IJpng  merchants  and  py-en  th?  inferior  tradefmen  and  jme* 
chanV^s  find  it  wor^h  their  while  to  acquire,  they,  have  totajjly 
neglei£led  the  language,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  infor^ 
mation  refpcdling  the  moll  interefting  and  extraordinary  empire 
on  the  £ace  of  the  globe*  The  attainment  in  fadt  of  four  or 
five  thoufand  chara£brs,  which  are  fufficient  to  write  clearly 
and  copioufly  on  any  fubjed.  Is  much  lefs  difficult  than  ufualjy 
has  been  imagined,  but  it  would  require  great  attention  and 
unremitting  perfeverance^  fuch  perhaps  as  few  are  williqjg  tp 
beftow,  who  are  placed  in  fituations  which  enable  them  to 
calculate,  almoft  to  a  certainty,  on  realizing  a  fixed  fum  in  a 
given  number  of  years.  The  climate  may  alio  b^^verfe  to 
intenfe  application,  but  if  the  foundation  was  laid  in  England, 
much  of  the  difficulty  would  thus  be  obviated.  The  Frencbi 
aware  of  the  folid  advantages  that  refult  from  the  knowledge  of 
languages,  are  at  this  momejit  holding  out  every  encou- 
ragement to  the  ftudy  of  Chinefe  litera.tur^ ;  ob-vioufly  not 
without  defign.  They  know  that  the  Chineie  pharader  is  un- 
derftopd  from  tte  Gulph  of  Siara  to  the  Tartarian  Sea,  an.d 
over  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  great  Eafterji  Archipelago ; 
that  the  Cochin  Chinefe,  with  whom  they  have  already  firmly 
rooted  themfelves,  ufe  no  other  writing  than  the  pure  Chinefe 
charader,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  Japanefe.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  therefore  that  the  Britifti  nation  will  not  negleA  the 
means  of  being  able  to  meet  the  Rench,  if  neceffary,  even  on 
this  ground.  The  method  of  accompTiihing  this  defirable  ob- 
jeA  appears  to  be  extremely  fimple.^    If  the  Dixie^ors  lof  ^ 
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Eaft  India  Company  were  to  make  it  a  rule  that  no  writer 
Ihould  be  appointed  to  China  until  he  had  made  himfelf  ac« 
quainted  withi  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand  charaders  of  the 
language  *,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay  that,  where  the  number  fent 
out  is  fo  few  (the  e(labli(hment  not  exceeding  twenty)  and 
the  emoluments  fo  very  liberal,  there  would  be  as  little  danger 
as  at  prefent,  by  fuch  a  regulation,  of  the  appointments  being 
made  out  of  their  own  families.  The  noble  Marquis  at  the 
head  of  their  affairs  in  India  has  eftablilhed  an  inftitution, 
which  feems  to  bid  fair  for  producing  a  mutual  benefit  to 
the  parent  date  and  the  native  Indians.  The  exenions  of  Sir 
William  Jones  and  a  few  others  had,  indeed,  long  before 
this,  been  produdive  of  the  happieft  effefts ;  and  great  num- 
bers, both  on  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhments  of  the  Com- 
pany, made  themfelves  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree,  with 
the  different  languages  fpoken  in  the  country.  In  fad,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  neceflity,  in  order  to  remove  prejudices  im- 
bibed againft  us  and  to  meet  thofe  of  the  natives*  The  Por- 
tuguefe  and  the  Dutch  adopted  a  different  policy ;  and,  like 
our  refidents  at  Canton,  communicated  only  with  the  natives 
in  a  jargon  of  their  own  languages.  Mr.  Thunberg  tells  a 
ftory  of  a  Dutch  gentleman,  who  had  refided  as  chief  of  their 
fadory  in  Japan  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  period  he 
had  been  four  times  in  the  capacity  of  Embaffador  to  the  court, 

•  There  are  feveral  good  manufcript  Chinefe  di«5lionanes  in  England ;  one 
of  which  is  under  publication  by  Do6toT  Montucci ;  who,  I  underftand  from 
good  authority,  by  many  years  of  indefatigable  application,  has  fucceeJed  in  writing 
the  chara<5lers  with  great  neatnefe  and  accuracy  ;  and  is  well  qualified  in  other 
refpedls  for  the  undertaking,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  may  meet  with  fuitablc 
•n^ouragement. 

3  yet, 
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yet,  on  being  afked  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  freely 
avowed  that  h  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  aik  it.  In  fad, 
his  grand  objeft  was  the  accumulation  of  fo  many  millions  of 
florins  in  a  given  time ;  in  the  purfuit  of  which  he  had  com- 
pletely Toft  fight  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  his  millions  of 
fubjeda. 

If  then,  by  neglefking  to  (ludy  the  language  of  the  Chinefe, 
we  are  filly  enough  to  place  ourfelves  and  concerns  fo  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  we  are  highly  deferving  of  the  extortions 
and  impofitions  fo  loudly  complained  of.  If  the  trade  of 
London  was  exclufively  veiled  in  the  hands  of  eight  merchants^ 
and  if  the  foreigners  who  vifited  its  port  could  neither  fpeak 
nor  write  one  fingle  word  of  the  language  of  England,  but 
communicated  folely  on  every  fubjed  with  thofe  eight  mer- 
chants, through  a  broken  jargon  fomewhat  refembting  the 
languages  of  the  feveral  foreigners,  it  might  fairly  be  quef- 
tioned,  without  any  difparagement  to  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, if  thofe  foreigners  would  have  lefs  reafon  of  complaint 
than  the  Europeans  have  who  now  trade  to  China  ?  Even  as 
things  are,  would  a  Ghinefe  arriving  in  England  find  no  fubjed 
of  complaint,  no  grievances  nor  vexations  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
which,  for  want  of  knowing  our  language,  he  might  be  apt 
to  confider  as  extortions  and  impofitions  ?  Two  years  ago  two 
Chinefe  miffionaries  landed  in  England,  in  their  way  to  the 
college  de  propaganda  Fide  at  Naples.  Each  had  a  fmall  bundle 
of  clothes  under  his  arm  and,  according  to  the  cufiom  of 
their  country,  a  fan  in  his  hand.  Being  obferved  by  one  of 
thofe  voracious .  (harks  who,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing 

4  K  frauds 
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frauds  on  the  revenue,  plunder  unprotefted  foreigners  and 
convert  the  booty  to  their  own  advantage,  the  poor  fellows 
were  ftripped  by  him  of  the  little  property  they,  carried  in  their 
hands,  and  were  not,  without  difficulty,  allowed  to  efcape  with 
the  clothes  on  their  backs.  Can  we  blame  thefe  people  for 
reprefepting  us  as  a  barbarous,  unfeeling,  and  inhofpitable 
nation,  however  undeferving  we  may  be  of  fuch  a  cha- 
rader  ? 

Our  cafe  at  Canton  is  pretty  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
two  Chinefe  miflionaries.  Every  petty  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment knows  he  can  pradife  impofitions  on  our  trade  with  im- 
punity, becaufe  we  have  not  the  means  of  bringing  his  villainy 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  fuperiors.  For,  how  great  foever 
may  be  the  propenfity  of  the  Chinefe  people  to  fraud  and 
extortion,  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  juftice  and  moderation 
of  the  Chinefe  government,  when  the  cafe  is  properly  repre- 
fented.  A  recent  circumftance  may  be  mentioned  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion.  In  the  year  1801,  a  failor  on  board  his 
Majefty's  (hip  the  Madras  fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded  a 
Chinefe  who  was  pafling  in  a  boat.  A  difcuffion,  as  ufual, 
took  place  with  the  Chinefe  government ;  but  it  was  conduded 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  had  hitherto  been  ufual 
on  fimilar  occafions.  Inftead  of  entering  into  any  explanation 
or  defence  through  the  medium  of  the  Hong  merchants,  who 
tremble  at  the  loweft  officer  of  government,  a  memorial  was 
addrefled  to  the  Viceroy^  drawn  up  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
manner  by  the  prefent  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  only  Englifhman 
ia  the  Company's  fcrvice  who  was  fkilled  in  the  Chinefe  language. 

Several 
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Several  converfations  were  alfo  held  on  the  fubje£l  with  the 
officers  of  juftice,  from  which  the  Hong  merchants  were  ex- 
cluded. Captain  Dilkes  fetting  up  a  plea  of  recrimination 
on  the  ground  of  fome  Chinefe  having  cut  his  cable  with  an 
intent  to  fteal  it,  the  government  aflented  to  have  the  matter 
tried  in  the  fuprcme  court  of  juftice  in  the  city  of  Canton,  By 
the  law  of  China,  if  the  wounded  perfon  furvive  forty  days, 
the  fentence  of  death  is  commuted  for  that  of  banifliment  into 
the  wilds  of  Tartary ;  yet  fo  favourably  did  the  court  incline 
to  the  fide  of  the  accufed  in  this  inftance,  that  although  the 
time  was  not  expired,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  the  wounded 
man  recovering,  they  allowed  Captain  Dilkes  to  take  the  fea- 
man  into  his  own  cuftody,  requiring  only  that  he  (hould  leave 
in  court  a  written  promife  to  produce  him  in  cafe  the  wounded 
fliould  not  furvive  the  time  prefcribed  by  law.  The  man 
lingered  near  fifty  days  and  then  died,  upon  which  a  meflage 
was  fent  by  the  court,  intimating  to  the  Captain,  that  the 
court  faw  no  impropriety,  in  this  inftance,  in  leaving  it  to  him 
to  punifh  the  delinquent  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country;  thus,  for  the  firft  time,  aflenting  to  fet.afide  a  pofi- 
tive  law  in  favour  of  foreigners.  By  this  proper  mode  of 
interference  an  Englifli  fubjedt  was  faved  from  an  unjuft  and 
ignominious  death,  which  would  otherwife  inevitably  have  hap- 
pened, as  on  all  former  occafions  of  a  fimilar  kind,  had  the  affair 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  men  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  reprefent 
us  as  barbarians,  and  who,  however  well  they  might  be  dif- 
pofed,  have  not  the  courage  to  plead  our  caufe.  Hitherto  the 
Chinefe  have  invariably  made  a  point  of  executing  immedi- 
ately, and  without  a  regular  trial,  any  foreigner  who  fhould 

4K2  kiU 
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kill  a  Chinefe,  or  fome  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  the  adual  cri- 
minal, as  I  have  already  inftanced  in  the  feventh  chapter.  One 
of  the  mod  intelligent  of  the  Eaft  India  Company's  feirvants  at 
Canton,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjedt,  in  anfwer  to  certain  queries 
propofed  to  him  about  the  time  of  the  Embafly,  remarks,  "  I 
"  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  fituation  of  the  Company's 
"  fervants^  and  the  trade  in  general  is,  in  this  refpefl:,  very 
"  dangerou6  and  difgraceful.  It  is  fuch  that  it  will  be  impof- 
^^  fible  for  them  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  cruel  dilemma 
"  a  very  probable  accident  may  place  them  in,  I  will  not  fay 
"  with  honour y  but  without  infamy ^  or  cxpofmg  the  whole 
"  trade  to  ruin."  Yet  we  hav«  juft  now  feen,  on  the  recur- 
rence of  fuch  an  accident,  that  by  the  circumftance  of  a  direcSl 
and  immediate  communication  with  the  government,  the  afiair 
was  terminated,  not  only  without  difgrace  or  infamy,  but  in  a 
way  that  was  honourable  to  both  parties* 
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CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  now  gone  over  .moft  of  the  points  relative  to 
which  I  have  been  able  to  recoiled  the  remarks  and  obferva* 
tions  which  arofe  in  my  mind  during  my  attendance  on  this 
memorable  Embafly.  The  comparifons  I  have  made  were 
given  with  a  view  of  affifting  the  reader  to  form  in  his  own 
mind  fome  idea  what  rank  the  Chinefe  may  be  confidered  to 
hold,  when  meafured  by  the  fcale  of  European  nations;  but 
this  part  is  very  defedive.  To  have  made  it  complete  would 
require  more  time  and  more  reading,  than  at  prefent  I  could 
command.  The  confideration  of  other  objeds,  thofe  of  a  po- 
litical nature,  which  are  of  the  moft  ferious  importance  to  our 
intcrefts  in  China,  is  more  particularly  the  province  of  thofe  in 
a  different  fphere^  and  would,  therefore,  be  improper  for  me  to 
anticipate  or  prejudge,  by  any  conjedures  of  my  own.  It  be- 
longs to  other  perfons,  and  perhaps  to  other  times  * ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  information,  reflexions,  and  opinions  of  the 
Embaffador  himfelf,  may  one  day  be  fully  communicated  to  the 
public,  when  the  prefent  objedions  to  it  (hall  ceafe,  and  the 
moment  arrive  (which  is  probably  not  very  diftant)  that  will 
enable  us  to  aft  upon  the  ideas  of  that  nobleman's  capacious  and 
enlightened  mind,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  late  Em- 
baffy,  by  fhewing  the  charader  and  dignity  of  the  Britifh  na- 

*  This  was  written  at  the  dofe  of  the  year  1803, 

X  tion 
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tion  in  a  new  and  fplendid  light,  to  a  court  and  people  in  a 
great  meafure  ignorant  of  them  before,  however  mifrepre- 
fented  by  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  rivals,  or  impeded  by  the 
counteradion  of  enemies,  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for 
great  future  advantages,  and  done  honour  to  the  wifdom  and 
forefight  of  the  ftatefman*  who  planned  the  meafure,  and  di- 
rected its  execution. 

♦  The  Lord  Vifcount  Melville. 
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—  employments  of  -        - 

—  on  the  Imperial  eltablifliment 
not  prohibited  from  frequent  - 

ing  temples  -  .         - 

of  Sau'tcboi'foo^  appearance  of 

articles  of  fale 

—  courfe  features  of  thofe  ofKiang 


143 

234 

43o 

5>7 
518 


/te  -  .  .541 

Words t  number  oft  in  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage -  -  -     265 


Yachts^  trackers  of  -  -     501 

Tellow-Sea^  obfervations  on  -       *5 

—  commerce  of         -         -      60 

— river,   ceremonies  ufed  in 

croifing  ...     ^09 

Ttifi^ftin^yMen^  miferable  apartments  at    10% 

■  ■  gardens  and  buildings  of  122 


THE   END. 


PriBtcd  by  A.  Strahasy 
Frlnttn-Jtiiak 


